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INTRODUCTION, 


These  Lectures  were  privately  printed,  in  the  hope 
tliat  Mr.  Sydney  Smith's  remaining  friends  would 
feel  some  interest  in  the  occupations  of  his  eariy 
years.  By  these  partial  judges  they  have  been  very 
generally  approved.  Several  eminent  men  have 
counselled  their  publication ;  but  their  fragmental 
and  elementary  state  seemed  ip  forbid  it. 

The  following  letter  from  Lord  Jeflfrey  (written  but 
three  days  before  his  sudden  illness  which  terminated 
fatally)  appears  to  be  so  decisive  of  their  publication, 
that,  under  the  shadow  of  such  authority,  and  with 
the  deepest  feelings  of  gratitude  to  him  for  the  can- 
lour  and  the  affectionate  approval  shown  towards  their 
ktixhor,  they  are  no  longer  withheld  from  the  public : — 

'Edinburgh:  January  ISth,  1850. 

*  My  ever  dear  Mrs.  Smith, 

I  'I  cannot  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  to  you  for 

U[  laving  sent  me  this  book ;  not  merely  (or  chiefly)  as 
WFh  proof  of  your  regard,  or  as  a  memorial  of  its  loved 
V  tnd  lamented  author,  but  for  the  great  and  unexpected 
'  pleasure  I  have  already  derived,  and  feel  sure  I  shall 
continue  to  derive,  from  its  perusal.  Though  it  came 
to  me  in  the  middle  of  my  judicial  avocations,  and 
when  my  infirm  health  scarcely  admitted  of  any  avoid- 
able application,  I  have  been  tempted,  in  the  course  of 
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the  last  two  days,  to  read  more  than  the  half  of  it ! 
and  find  it  so  much  more  original,  interesting,  and 
instructive  than  I  had  anticipated,  that  I  cannot  rest 
till  I  have  not  merely  expressed  my  thanks  to  you  for 
the  gratification  I  have  received,  but  made  some 
amends  for  the  rash  and  I  fear  somewhat  ungracious 
judgment  I  passed  upon  it,  after  perusing  a  few 
passages  of  the  manuscript,  some  years  ago.  I  have 
not  recognised  any  of  these  passages  in  any  part  of 
the  print  I  am  now  reading,  and  think  I  must  have 
been  unfortunate  in  the  selection,  or  chance,  by  which 
I  was  then  directed  to  them.  But,  however  that  be, 
I  am  now  satisfied  that  in  what  I  then  said,  I  did  great 
cmd  grievous  vnjustice  to  the  merit  of  these  Lectures, 
and  was  quite  vrrong  in  dissuading  their  publication, 
or  concluding  that  they  would  add  nothing  to  the 
reputation  of  the  author ;  on  the  contrary,  my  firm 
impression  is,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  will  do 
him  as  much  credit  as  anything  he  ever  wrote,  and 
prodnce,  on  the  whole,  a  stronger  impression  of  the 
force  and  vivacity  of  his  intellect,  as  well  as  a  truer 
and  more  engaging  view  of  his  character,  than  most 
of  what  the  world  has  yet  seen  of  his  writings.  The 
book  seems  to  me  to  be  fall  of  good  sense,  acuteness, 
and  right  feeling — very  clearly  and  pleasingly  written 
— and  with  such  an  admirable  mixture  of  logical  in- 
trepidity, with  the  absence  of  all  dogmatism,  as  is 
rarely  met  with  in  the  conduct  of  such  discussions. 
Some  of  the  conclusions  may  be  questionable ;  but  1 
do  think  them  generally  just,  and  never  propounded 
with  anything  like  arrogance  or  in  any  tone  of  as- 
sumption, and  the  whole  subject  treated  with  quite  as 
much,  either  of  subtlety  or  profandity,  as  was  com- 
patible with  a  popular  exposition  of  it. 

*  I  retract,  therefore,  peremptorily  and  firmly,  tho 
advice  I  formerly  gave  against  the  publication  of  these 
discourses ;  and  earnestly  recommend  you  to  lose  no. 
time  in  letting  the  public  at  large  have  the  pleasure 
and  benefit  of  their  perusal.     The  subject,  perhaps^- 
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may  prevent  them  from  making  any  great  or  imme- 
diate sensation ;  but  I  feel  tliat  they  wiU  excite  consi- 
derable respect ;  while  the  previous  circulation  of  your 
100  eleemosyna/ry  copies,  among  persons  who  probably 
include  the  most  authoritative  and  efl&cient  guides  of 
public  taste  and  opinion  now  living,  must  go  far  to 
secure  its  early  and  favourable  notice. 

*  I  write  this  hurriedly,  after  finishing  my  legal 
preparations  for  to-morrow,  and  feel  that  I  shall  sleep 
better  for  this  disburdening  of  my  conscience.  I  feel, 
too,  as  if  I  was  secure  of  your  acceptance  of  this  tardy 
recantation  of  my  former  heresies ;  and  that  you  will 
be  pleased,  and  even  perhaps  a  little  proud,  of  your 
convertite !  But  if  not,  I  can  only  say  that  I  shall 
willingly  submit  to  any  penance  you  can  find  in  your 
heart  to  impose  upon  me.  I  know  enough  of  that 
heart  of  old,  not  to  be  very  apprehensive  of  its 
severity ;  and  now  good  night,  and  God  bless  you  !  I 
am  very  old,  and  have  many  infirmities ;  but  I  am 
tenacious  of  old  Mendships,  and  find  much  of  my 
present  enjoyments  in  the  recollections  of  the  past. 

*  With  all  good  and  kind  wishes, 

*  Ever  very  gratefully  and  afiectionately  yours, 

'  F.  Jeffrey.' 
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and  as  lie  considered  wliat  remained  could  be  of  no 
farther  use,  he  destroyed  several,  and  was  proceeding 
to  destroy  the  whole.  An  earnest  entreaty  was  made 
that  those  not  yet  torn  up  might  be  spared,  and  it 
was  granted. 

These  Lectures,  then  (the  first  course  being  rendered 
very  imperfect,  though  from  the  ninth  they  are 
perfect  and  consecutive),  profess  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  popular  colloquial  sketch  of  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  subject,  written  to  be  spoken.  They  are 
given  in  clear  language,  often  illustrated  by  happy 
allusions,  by  eloquence,  and  by  a  playftdness  of  fancy 
that  was  eminently  his  own. 

Though  very  fa/r  from  a  learned  book,  it  may  prove 
perhaps  an  interesting  one ;  conveying  great  truths, 
and  much  usefrl  knowledge,  in  a  less  dry  and  repul^ 
sive  shape  than  in  a  discussion  on  Moral  Philosophy 
they  are  commonly  to  be  found. 
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LECTURES. 


INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE. 

By  the  term  Moral  Philosophy,  is  popularly  tmder- 
stood  ethical  philosophy ;  or  that  science  which  teaches 
the  duties  of  life :  but  Moral  Philosophy,  properly 
speaking,  is  contrasted  to  natural  philosophy ;  com- 
{»:ehendmg  every  thing  spiritual,  as  that  comprehends 
every  thing  corporeal,  and  constituting  the  most  dif- 
^eult  and  the  most  sublime  of  those  two  divisions 
under  which  all  human  knowledge  must  be  arranged. 

In  this  sense,  Moral  Philosophy  is  used  by  Berke- 
ley, by  Hartley,  by  Hutcheson,  by  Adam  Smith,  by 
Hwme,  by  Beid,  and  by  Stewart.  In  this  sense  it  is 
taught  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  where  alone  it  is 
taught  in  this  island  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  compre- 
hends all  the  intellectual,  active,  and  moral  faculties 
of  man  ;  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed ;  the 
limits  by  which  they  are  controlled  ;  and  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  improved :  it  aims  at  disco- 
vering, by  the  accurate  analysis  of  his  spiritual  part, 
the  system  of  action  most  agreeable  to  the  intentions 
of  hii  Maker,  and  most  conducive  to  the  happiness 
of  man. 

There  is  a  word  of  dire  sound  and  horrible  import 
which  I  would  fain  have  kept  concealed  if  I  possibly 
could ;  but  as  this  is  not  feasible,  I  shall  even  meet 
the  danger  at  once,  and  get  out  of  it  as  well  as  I  can. 
The  word  to  which  I  allude  is  that  very  treTaenQiOTjL^ 

IB  ^ 
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one  of  Metajphysics ;  whicli,  in  a  lecture  on  Moral 
Philosophy,  seems  likely  to  produce  as  much  alarm  as 
the  cry  of  fire  in  a  crowded  play-house,  when  Belvi- 
dera  is  left  to  weep  by  herself,  and  every  one  saves  * 
himself  in  the  best  manner  he  can.  I  must  beg  my 
audience,  however,  to  sit  quiet,  till  they  hear  what 
can  be  said  in  defence  of  Metaphysics,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  make  use  of  the  language  which  the^ 
manager  would  probably  adopt  on  such  an  occasion, 
— I  can  assure  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  degree  of  danger. 

The  term  Metaphysics  has  no  sort  of  relation  to  its 
meaning ;  and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
substitute  a  more  appropriate  word  in  its  place — 
hitherto  without  success.     Psychology  and  Pnev/ma^m 
logy,  are  both  candidate  expressions  for  filling  this 
vacancy  in  our  language ;  but  though  no  objections 
can  be  stated  to  either,  they  have  neither  of  them 
fairly  got  into  circulation  (even  among  the  few  who, 
by  cultivating  this  science,  have  acquired  a  right  to 
adjust  the  language  in  which  it  is  taught)  ;  but  by 
whatever  name  the  science  of  the  human  mind  is 
signified,   it  has  precisely  the  same   foundation   in 
reality  that  any  science  conversant  with  the  properties 
of  matter  can  have.   The  existence  of  mind  is  as  much 
a  matter  of  fact  as  the  existencJe  of  matter  :  it  is  as 
true  that  men  remember,  as  that  oxygen  united  to 
carbon  makes  carbonic  acid.   I  am  as  sure  that  anger 
and  affection  are  principles  of  the  human  mind,  as  I 
am  that  grubs  make  cockchafers  ;  or  of  any  of  those 
great  truths  which  botanists  teach  of  lettuces  and 
cauliflowers.     The  same  patient  observation,  and  the 
same  caution  in  inferring,  are  as  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  truth  in  this  science  as  in  any  other : 
rash  hypothesis  misleads  as  much,  modest  diligence 
repays  as  well.     Whatever  has  been  done  for  this 
philosophy  has  been  done  by  the  inductive  method 
only ;  and  to  that  alone,  it  must  look  for  all  the*  im- 
provement of  which  it  is  capable.   So  that  those  who 
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would  cast  a  ridicule  upon  Metaphysics,  or  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  Moral  Philosophy,  as  if  it  were  vague 
and  indefinite  in  its  object,  must  either  contend  that 
we  haTe  no  faculties  at  aU,  and  that  no  general  facts 
are  to  be  observed  concerning  them,  or  they  must 
allow  to  this  science  an  equal  precision  with  that 
which  any  other  can  claim. 

A  great  deal  of  unpopulariiy  has  been  incurred  by 
this  science  from  the  extravagances  or  absurdities  of 
those  who  have  been  engaged  in  it.  When  the  mass 
of  mankind  hear  that  aU  thought  is  explained  by 
vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  of  the  brain — ^that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  material  world — ^that  what 
maiildnd  consider  as  their  arms,  and  legs,  are  not 
arms  and  legs,  but  ideas  accompanied  with  the  notion 
of  outness — ^that  we  have  not  only  no  bodies,  but  no 
minds ; — ^that  we  are  nothing,  in  short,  but  currents 
of  reflexion  and  sensation  ;  all  this,  I  admit,  is  well 
calculated  to  approximate,  in  the  public  mind,  the 
ideas  of  lunacy  and  intellectual  philosophy.  But  if 
it  be  fair  to  argue  against  a  science,  from  the  bad 
method  in  which  it  is  prosecuted,  such  a  mode  of 
reasoning  ought  to  have  influenced  mankind  centuries 
ago  to  have  abandoned  all  the  branches  of  physics,  as 
utterly  hopeless.  I  have  surely  an  equal  right  to 
rake  up  the  mouldy  errors  of  aU  the  other  sciences — 
to  reproach  astronomy  with  its  vortices — chemistry 
with  its  philosopher's  stone — ^history  with  its  fables 
—law  with  its  cruelty  and  ignorance; — and  if  I 
were  to  open  this  battery  against  medicine,  I  do  not 
know  where  I  should  stop.  Zinzis  Khan,  when  he 
was  most  crimsoned  with  blood,  never  slaughtered 
the  human  race  as  they  have  been  slaughtered  by 
rash  and  erroneous  theories  of  medicine. 

If  there  be  a  real  foundation  for  this  science,  if 
observation  can  do  any  thing^  and  has  not  done  all, 
there  is  room  for  hope  and  reason  for  exertimi.  The 
extravagances  by  which  it  has  been  disgraced,  ought 
to  warn  us  of  the  difficulty,  without  \ea4mg  u^  \a 
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despair.  To  say  there  is  no  path,  because  we  have 
often  got  into  the  wrong  path,  puts  an  end  to  all 
other  toiowledge  as  well  as  to  this. 

The  truth  is,  it  fares  worse  with  this  science  than 
with  many  others,  because  its  errors  and  extrava- 
gances are  comprehended  by  so  many.  If  you  tell  a 
man  that  the  ground  on  which  he  stamps  is  not 
ground,  but  an  idea,  he  naturally  enough  thinks  you 
mad.  If  the  same  person  were  told  that  the  planet^s 
were  rolled  about  in  whirlpools,  or  that  the  moon,  as 
Descartes  thought,  was  once  a  sun — such  a  person, 
who  would  laugh  at  the  former,  might  hear  these 
latter  opinions  advanced  without  being  struck  with 
their  absurdity.  Every  man  is  not  necessarily  an 
astronomer,  but  every  man  has  some  acquaintance 
with  the  operations  of  his  own  mind ;  and  you  cannot 
deviate  grossly  from  the  truth  on  these  subjects,  with- 
out incurring  his  ridicule  and  reprehension.  This 
perhaps  is  one  cause  why  errors  of  this  nature  have 
been  somewhat  unduly  magnified. 

Scepticism,  which  is  commonly  laid  to  the  charge 
of  this  philosophy,  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  fairly 
said  to  have  done  its  worst.  Bishop  Berkeley  de- 
stroyed this  world  in  one  volume  octavo ;  and  nothing 
remained  after  his  time  but  mind ;  which  experienced 
a  similar  fate  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Hume  in  1737  ; 
— so  that,  with  all  the  tendency  to  destroy,  there  re- 
mains nothing  left  for  destruction :  but  I  would  fain 
ask  if  there  be  any  one  human  being,  from  the  days 
of  Protagoras  the  Abderite  to  this  present  hour,  who 
was  ever  for  a  single  instant  a  convert  to  these  subtle 
and  ingenious  follies  ?  Is  there  any  one  out  of  Bedlam 
who  doubts  of  the  existence  of  matter  ?  who  doubts 
of  his  own  personal  identity  ?  or  of  his  consciousness? 
or  of  the  general  credibility  of  memory  ?  Men  talk 
on  such  subjects  from  ostentation,  or  because  such 
wire-drawn  speculations  are  an  agreeable  exercise  to 
them :  but  they  are  perpetually  recalled  by  the  ne- 
cessary busiuess  and  the  iuevitable  feelings  of  life  to 
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sonnd  and  sober  opinions  on  these  subjects.  Errors, 
to  be  dangerous,  must  bave  a  great  deal  of  truth, 
mingled  with  them ;  it  is  only  firom  this  alliance  that 
they  can  ever  obtain  an  extensive  circulation :  from 
pure  extravagance,  and  genuine,  unmingled  falsehood 
the  woi4d  never  has>  and  never  can  sustain  any  mis- 
chief. It  is  not  in  our  power  to  believe  all  that  we 
please  ;  our  beUef  is  modified  and  restrained  by  the 
nature  of  our  faculties,  and  by  the  constitution  of  the 
objects,  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  We  may  believe 
any  thing  for  a  moment,  but  we  shall  soon  be  lashed 
out  of  our  impertinence  by  hard  and  stubborn  re- 
alities. A  great  philosopher  may  sit  in  his  study  and 
deny  the  existence  of  matter ;  but  if  he  take  a  walk 
in  the  streets  he  must  take  care  to  leave  his  theory 
behind  him.  Pyrrho  said  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
pain ;  and  he  saw  no  'proof  that  there  were  such 
things  as  carts  and  wagons ;  and  he  rej^sed  to  get 
out  of  their  way :  but  Pyrrho  had,  fortunately  for 
^iTTij  three  or  four  stout  slaves,  who  followed  their 
master  without  following  his  doctrine,  and  whenever 
they  saw  one  of  these  ideal  machines  approaching, 
took  him  up  by  the  arms  and  legs,  and,  without  at- 
tempting to  controvert  his  arguments,  put  him  down 
in  a  place  of  safety.  If  you  will  build  an  error  upon 
some  foundation  of  truth,  you  may  effect  your  object ; 
you  may  divert  a  little  rivulet  from  the  great  stream 
of  nature,  and  train  it  cautiously  and  obliquely  away ; 
but  if  you  place  yourself  in  the  very  depth  of  her  al- 
mighty channel,  and  combat  with  her  eternal  streams, 
you  will  be  swept  off  without  ruffling  the  smoothness, 
or  impeding  the  vigour  of  her  course. 

With  respect  to  scepticism  on  subjects  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  I  can  really  see  no  connection 
between  such  species  of  doubts,  and  an  investigation 
into  the  structure  of  the  human  mind.  Thus  much  is 
true,  that  out  of  a  certain  number  of  men  who  ex- 
ercise their  understanding  vigorously,  and  the  same 
number  who  do  not  exercise  it  at  all,  we  a^iaXi  \i^N^ 
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many  more  dissentients  to  any  tiling  established  by 
evidence,  among  tbe  fi/rst  class  tlian  tbe  second. 
Among  a  hundred  ploughmen  we  should  not  find  one 
sceptic :  among  the  same  number  of  men  of  very 
cultivated  facidties,  vire  should  probably  find  some 
who  entertained  captious  and  frivolous  doubts  against 
religion :  but  then  there  is  no  more  probability  that 
this  science  should  produce  such  men,  than  any  other 
science,  which  compels  us  to  a  rigorous  exercise  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  mind ;  the  objection  seems  to  be 
against  exercising  the  faculties  altogether,  not  against 
exercising  them  in  this  particular  manner ;  but  surely 
it  is  a  sad  way  to  cure  the  excesses  of  the  human 
mind,  by  benumbing  it ;  and  a  very  narrow  view  of 
the  resources  of  art,  to  suppose  there  is  no  other 
remedy  for  the  irregular  action  of  any  part,  than  by 
its  destruction.  I  might  do  here  what  I  have  done 
before  in  speaking  of  the  extravagance  of  some  rea- 
soners  upon  these  subjects — ^institute  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  tendency  to  religious  scepticism,  produced 
by  this  science  and  many  others ;  a  much  wiser  and 
better  man  than  I,  however,  shall  do  it  for  me.  In 
speaking  of  the  decline  of  materialism,  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart  says  :  *  '  There  has  certainly  been,  since  the 
time  of  Descartes,  a  continual,  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  remarkable  approach  to  the  inductive  plan  oi 
studying  human  nature.  We  may  trace  this  in  the 
writings  even  of  those  who  profess  to  considei 
tlhought  merely  as  an  agitation  of  the  brain.  Ib 
the  writings  of  Helvetius  and  of  Hume,  both  oi 
whom,  altibough  they  may  occasionally  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  an  unguarded  manner  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  mind,  have,  in  their  mosi 
useftil  and  practical  disquisitions,  been  prevented, 
by  their  own  good  sense,  from  blending  any  theory 
with  respect  to  the  causes  of  the  intellectual  pheno- 
mena with  the  history  of  facts,  or  the  investigatior 

*  Ufe  of  Reid,  p.  81.     1802, 
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of  general  laws.  The  authors  who  form  "the  most 
conspicuous  exceptions  to  this  gradual  progress, 
consist  chiefly  of  men  whose  errors  may  be  easily 
accounted  for,  by  the  prejudices  connected  witii 
their  circumscribed  habits  of  observation  and  in- 
quiry; of  physiologists,  accustomed  to  attend  to 
that  part  alone  of  the  human  £rame  which  the  knife 
of  the  anatomist  can  lay  open ; — or  of  chemists, 
who  enter  on  the  analysis  of  thought,  fi^sh  from 
the  decompositions  of  the  laboratory  ;  carrying  into 
the  theory  of  mind  itself  (what  Bacon  expressively 
calLs)  the  smoke  and  tarnish  of  the  ^mace.'  But 
what  are  we  to  do  ?  If  the  enemies  of  religion  derive 
subtlety  and  acuteness  from  this  pursuit,  ought  not 
their  own  weapons  to  be  turned  against  them  ?  and 
ought  not  some  to  study  for  defence,  if  others  do  for 
the  purposes  of  aggression  ?  When  the  old  anarch 
Hobbes  came  out  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  morals, 
who  entered  the  Ksts  against  him  ?  Kot  a  man  afraid 
of  metaphysics,  not  a  man  who  had  become  sceptical 
as  he  had  become  learned,  but  Ralph  Cudworth, 
Doctor  of  Divinity — ^a  man  who  had  learned  much 
from  reading  the  errors  of  the  human  mind,  and  from 
deep  meditation  on  its  nature :  who  made  use  of  those 
errors  to  avoid  them,  and  derived  from  that  medita- 
tion principles  too  broad  and  too  deep  to  be  shaken : 
such  a  man  was  gained  to  the  cause  of  morality  and 
religion  by  these  sciences.  These  sciences  certainly 
made  no  infidel  of  Bishop  Warburton,  as  Chubb, 
Morgan,  Tindal,  and  half  a  dozen  others  found  to 
iheir  cost.  Tucker,  the  author  of  *The  Light  of 
Nature,'  was  no  sceptic,  Locke  was  no  sceptic.  Hartley 
was  no  sceptic,  nor  was  Lord  Yerulam.  Malebrauche 
and  Amauld  were  both  of  them  exceedingly  pious 
men.  We  none  of  us  can  believe  that  Dr.  PaJey  has 
exercised  his  mind  upon  intellectual  philosophy  in 
vain.  The  fruits  of  it  in  him  are  sound  sense  deli- 
vered so  perspicuously  that  a  man  may  profit  by  it, 
and  a  child  may  comprehend  it :  solid  decision,  not 
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anticipated  by  insolence,  but  earned  by  fair  argument; 
manly  piety,  nnadulterated  by  superstition,  and  never 
disgraced  by  cant,  Tbe  child  that  is  nnbom  will 
thank  that  man  for  his  labours.* 

I  have  already  quoted  too  many  names,  but  I  must 
not  omit  one  which  would  alone  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  shown  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  scepticism  and  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind ;  I  mean  Bishop  Butler.  To  his  sermons  we 
are  indebted  for  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  selfish 
system ;  and  to  his  'Analogy,'  for  the  most  noble  and 
surprising  defence  of  revealed  religion,  perhaps,  which 
has  ever  yet  been  made  of  any  system  whatever.  But 
there  is  no  occasion  to  prop  this  argument  up  by  great 
names.  The  school  of  natural  religion  is  the  contem- 
plation of  nature  ;  the  ancient  anatomist  who  was  an 
atheist,  was  converted  by  the  study  of  the  human 
body :  he  thought  it  impossible  that  so  many  admirable 
contrivances  should  eidst  without  an  intelligent  cause; 
— and  if  men  can  become  religious  from  looking  at  an 
entrail,  or  a  nerve,  can  they  be  taught  atheism  from 
analysing  the  structure  of  the  human  mind  ?  Are  not 
the  affections  and  passions  which  shake  the  very  en- 

*  Sip  James  Mackintosh  says,  in  his  introductory  Law  lecture 
(p.  32) : — '  The  same  reason  will  excuse  me  for  passing  over  in 
silence  the  works  of  many  philosophers  and  moralists,  to  whom, 
in  the  course  of  my  proposed  lectures,  I  shall  owe  and  confess  the 
greatest  obligations ;  and  it  might,  perhaps,  deliver  me  from  the 
necessity  of  speaking  of  Dr.  Paley,  if  I  were  not  desirous  of  this 
public  opportunity  of  professing  my  gratitude  for  the  instruction 
and  pleasure  which  I  have  received  from  that  excellent  writer, 
who  possesses,  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  those  invalual^le  qualities 
or  a.  moralist  —  good  sense,  caution,  sobriety,  and  perpetual 
reference  to  convenience  and  practice;  and  who  certainly  is 
thought  less  original  than  he  really  is,  merely  because  his  taste 
and  modesty  have  led  him  to  disdain  the  ostentation  of  novelty, 
and  because  he  generally  employs  more  art  to  blend  his  own 
arguments  with  the  body  of  received  opinions  (so  as  that  they  are 
scarce  to  be  distinguished),  than  other  men,  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
transient  popularity,  have  exerted  to  disguise  the  most  miserable 
common-places  in  the  shape  of  paradox.' 
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trails  of  man,  and  tlie  thonglits  and  feelings  wliich 
dart  along  those  nerves,  more  indicatiYe  of  a  God  than 
the  vile  perishing  instruments  themselves  ?  Can  yon 
remember  the  nourishment  which  springs  up  in  the 
breast  of  a  mother,  and  forget  the  feelmgs  which  sjprmg 
wp  m  h&t  heart  ?  K  God  made  the  blood  of  man,  did 
he  not  make  that /eeZmgr,  which  summons  the  blood  to 
his  £Bbce,  and  makes  it  the  sign  of  guilt  and  of  shame  ? 
Ton  may  show  me  a  human  hand,  expatiate  upon  the 
OBgala/  contrivance  of  its  sinewB  a^d  bone^  how 
admirable,  how  useful  for  all  the  purposes  of  grasp 
and  flexure :  I  will  show  you,  in  return,  the  mind 
receiving  her  tribute  from  the  senses ; — cow/parmg, 
reflecimg,  compounding,  dividing,  ahstradtvng  ; — the 
passions  soothi/ng,  aspiring,  exciting,  till  the  whole  world 
rails  under  the  dominion  of  man;  evincing  that  in 
his  mind  the  Creator  has  reared  up  the  noblest  emblem 
of  his  wisdom  and  his  power.  The  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  is  no  school  for  infidelity,  but  it  excites 
the  warmest  feelings  of  piety,  and  defends  them  with 
the  soundest  reason. 

One  of  the  great  impediments  attendant  upon  this 
branch  of  knowledge  is  the  natural  and  original  dif- 
ficulty of  reflecting  upon  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds.  It  is  much  more  easy,  for  instance,  to  think  of 
the  parts  of  an  intricate  machine,  then  of  any  act  of 
memory,  judgment,  or  imagination.  We  may  attribute 
this  to  the  necessity  we  are  under  of  attendiug  to 
objects  of  sense,  from  our  earliest  infancy.  We  are 
under  no  necessity  of  attending  with  great  carefulness 
and  precision  to  the  operation  of  our  minds ;  but  we 
must  examine,  over  and  over  again,  with  extreme 
care,  the  ideas  of  our  senses,  for  the  mere  purposes  of 
security,  and  existence :  this  gives  us  a  familiarity 
with  one  set  of  ideas,  that  we  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  acquiring  in  the  other ;  and  makes  this  species  of 
study  very  difficult,  and  very  painful. 

Perhaps  no  habit  would  ever  render  it  as  easy  to 
attend  to  the  manner  in  which,  our  mind  acta^  s^a  \^ 
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attend  to  those  notions  we  have  gathered  fix)m  the  eye, 
and  the  ear,  and  the  touch.  Providence,  intending 
man  for  a  life  of  greater  activity  than  contemplation, 
has  placed  this  impediment  to  the  free  exercise  of 
thought,  and  made  use  of  the  pain  which  generally 
accompanies  profound  meditation,  as  a  check  and 
barrier  to  human  power. 

Another  difficulty  which  attends  this  study,  is  the 
metaphorical  nature  of  its  language.  Mankind  first 
give  names  to  the  objects  of  sense  which  surround 
them — to  the  sun,  the  wind,  the  rain,  the  mountains, 
woods,  and  sea ;  and  having  established  this  nomen- 
clature, they  call  the  mind,  and  its  faculties,  by  the 
name  of  some  object  to  which  they  appear  to  bear  a 
resemblance.  For  the  soul,  they  have  generally  taken 
the  name  of  the  most  subtle  and  invisible  fluid  with 
which  they  were  acquainted ;  and,  accordingly,  in  a 
great  variety  of  languages  it  is  signified  by  tibe  same 
word  which  signifies  wind,  or  breath.* 

The  misfortune  is,  that  this  borrowed  language  in- 
sensibly betrays  us  into  false  notions  of  the  human 
understanding,  from  which  we  find  it  rather  difficult 
to  disentangle  ourselves.  For  instance,  we  talk  about 
recollecting  a  place  as  if  we  had  gathered  together  the 


*  *It  may  lead  us  a  little  towards  the  original  of  all  our 
notions  and  knowledge,  if  we  remark  how  great  a  dependence 
our  words  have  on  com/mon  sensible  ideasj  and  how  those  which 
are  made  use  of  to  stand  for  actions  and  notions  quite  removed 
from  sense,  have  their  rise  from  thence,  and  from  obvious,  sensi- 
ble ideas,  are  transferred  to  more  abstruse  significations,  and 
made  to  stand  for  ideas,  that  come  not  imder  the  cognizance  of 
our  senses ;  e.g.  to  imagine,  apprehend,  comprehend,  adhere, 
conceive,  instil,  disgust,  disturbance,  tranquillity,  &c.,  are  all- 
words  taken  from  the  operations  of  sensible  things,  and  applied  to 
certain  modes  of  thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  primari/  signification,  is 
breath ; — angel,  a  messenger :  and  I  doubt  not,  but  if  we  could 
trace  them  to  their  sources,  we  should  find,  in  all  languages,  the 
names,  which  stand  for  things  that  fall  under  our  senses,  to  have 
had  their  first  rise  from  sensible  ideas? — Locke,  book  iii.  chap.  i. 
jsaragraph  6,  p.  190. 
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ideas  of  the  parlonr,  and  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
grass-plat,  which  lay  dispersed  in  different  parts  of 
the  brain,  and  put  them  into  the  order  in  which  they 
really  exist.  This  is  what  the  word  seems  to  suggest, 
and  what,  I  fancy,  many  people  actually  suppose  to 
take  place  in  their  understandings ;  whereas  the  real 
£EW5t  is  (as  I  shall  show  in  some  ftiture  lecture  at  ftdl 
length),  that  one  idea  of  the  whole  train  first  presents 
itself  to  our  mind,  and  after  we  have  made  every  effort 
to  dwell  upon,  and  retain  this,  the  others  follow  of 
their  own  accord,  without  any  power  of  ours,  exactly 
in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  previously  ob- 
served. It  would,  however,  be  extremely  curious  and 
usefdl  to  collect  in  a  great  variety  of  languages,  all 
the  similitudes  which  mankind  have;  hit  upon,  for  the 
operations  and  divisions  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Such  a  long,  extensive,  and  authentic  record  of  human 
opinions  upon  these  subjects,  might  give  birth  to  many 
interesting  speculations,  and  throw  some  light  upon 
questions  which  have  long  been  the  opprobrium  of 
this  science. 

Some  very  considerable  men  are  accustomed  to  hold 
very  strong  and  sanguine  language  respecting  the 
important  discoveries  which  are  to  be  made  in  Moral 
Philosophy,  from  a  close  attention  to  facts ;  and  by 
that  method  of  induction  which  has  been  so  invaluably 
employed  in  Natural  Philosophy:  but  then  this  appears 
to  be  the  difference; — that  Natural  Philosophy  is 
directed  to  subjects  with  which  we  are  little  or  im- 
perfectly acquainted  ;  Moral  Philosophy  investigates 
faculties  we  have  always  exercised,  and  passions  we 
have  always  felt.  Chemistry,  for  instance,  is  per- 
petually bringing  to  light  fresh  existences ;  four  or 
five  new  metals  have  been  discovered  within  as  many 
years,  of  the  existence  of  which  no  human  being  could 
have  had  any  suspicion,  but  no  man,  that  I  know  of, 
pretends  to  discover  four  or  five  new  passions,  neither 
can  any  thing  very  new  be  discovered  of  those  passions 
and  faculties  with  which  mankind  are  already  iaim\i«br. 
We  are^  hi  natural  pbiloaophj-y  perpetuaJly  TQsJkm^ 
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discoveries  of  new  properties  in  bodies,  with  whose 
existence  we  have  been  acquainted  for  centuries :  Sir 
James  Hall  has  jnst  discovered  that  lime  can  be  melted 
hj  carbonic  acid ; — ^but  who  hopes  that  he  can  dis- 
cover any  new  flux  for  avarice  ?  or  any  improved 
method  of  judging,  and  comparing  ?  We  have  had  no 
occasion  to  busy  ourselves  with  the  chromian  or.Tita- 
nian  metal;  but  we  have  commonly  employed  our 
minds  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  b^ore  we  begin  to 
speculate  upon  them. 

There  may,  indeed,  be  speculative  discoveries  made 
with  respect  to  the  human  mind ;  for  instance,  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart  contends  that  attention  should  be 
classed  among  our  faculties.  Kow  if  attention  be  a 
faculty,  it  is  certainly  a  discovery,  for  nobody  had  ever 
so  classed  it  before  Mr.  Stewart :  but  whether  it  be  so, 
or  only  a  mode  of  other  faculties,  is  of  no  consequence 
in  practice ;  for  nobody  has  ever  been  ignorant  of  the 
importance  and  efficacy  of  attention,  whether  it  be  one 
thing,  or  whether  it  be  the  other. 

So  with  that  notion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gray's,  that  all 
our  passions  are  explicable  upon  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciation :  if  this  opinion  be  true,  it  is  a  discovery,  and  a 
curious  one.  But  then  it  affords  no  practical  rule,  for 
mankind  are  too  much  acquainted  with  practical  rules 
to  allow  of  such  pure  novelty  as  would  constitute 
discovery. 

Of  the  tises  of  this  science  of  Moral  Philosophy  one 
is — the  vigour  and  acuteness,  which  it  is  apt  to  com- 
municate to  the  faculties.  The  slow  and  cautious  pace 
of  mathematics  is  not  fit  for  the  rough  road  of  life  ;  it 
teaches  no  habits  which  will  be  of  use  to  us  when  we 
come  to  march  in  good  earnest :  it  will  not  do,  when 
men  come  to  real  business,  to  be  calling  for  axioms, 
and  definitions,  and  to  admit  nothing  without  ftdl  proo^ 
and  perfect  deduction:  we  must  decide  sometimes  upon 
the  slightest  evidence,  catch  the  faintest  surmise,  and 
get  to  the  end  of  an  affair  before  a  mathematical  head 
"ould  decide  about  its  commencement.   I  am  not  com- 

^iz2^  the  general  value  of  the  two  sciences,  but  merely 
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iheir  value  as  preparatory  exercises  for  the  mind ;  and 
there,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  science  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy is  much  better  calculated  to  form  intellectual 
habits,  useful  in  real  life.  The  subtleties  about  mind, 
and  matter,  cause,  and  effect,  perception,  and  sensa- 
tion, may  be  forgotten ;  but  the  power  of  nice  discrimi- 
nation, of  arrestiQg  and  examining  the  most  subtle  and 
evanescent  ideas,  and  of  striking  rapidly,  and  boldly, 
into  the  faintest  track  of  analogy ;  to  see  where  it 
leads,  and  what  it  will  produce,  an  emancipation  firom 
the  tyranny  of  words,  an  undaunted  intrepidity  to  push 
opinions  up  to  their  first  causes  ;  all  these  virtues  re- 
main, in  the  dexterous  poHtician,  the  acute  advocate, 
and  the  uneiTuig  judge. 

I  have  said  that  no  practical  discoveries  can  be  made 
in  Moral  Philosophy,  because  I  think  the  word  dis' 
ccyuery  implies  so  much  originality,  and  novelty,  that  I 
can  hardly  suppose  they  will  be  met  with  in  a  subject 
with  which  mankind  are  so  famihar.    But  then  opin- 
ions may  be  discoveries  to  the  individual,  which  are 
not  discoveries  to  the  world  at  large.     It  may  be  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  me,  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  to  guard  my  understanding  from  the  pernicious 
effects  of  association ;  though  those  effects  cannot  now 
be  pointed  out  for  the  first  time ;  I  might  have  learned 
something  about  association  without  the  aid  of  this 
science,  by  the  mere  intercourse  of  life,  but  I  should 
not  have  learned  that  lesson  so  early,  and  so  well.     I 
am  no  longer  left  to  gather  this  important  law  of  my 
nature  from  accidental  and  disconnected  remark,  but 
it  is  brought  fully  and  luminously  before  me ; — I  see 
that  one  man  differs  from  another  in  the  rank  and 
nobleness  of  his  understanding,  in  proportion  as  he 
counteracts  this  intellectual  attraction  of  cohesion ; 
I  become  permanently,  and  vigilantly,  suspicious  of 
this  principle  in  my  own  mind ;  and  when  called  upon, 
in  the  great  occasions  of  life,  to  think,  and  to  act,  I 
separate  my  judgment  from  the  mere  accidents  of  my 
life,  and  decide,  not  according  to  the  casualties  oi  tq^ 
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fortune,  but  the  unbiassed  dictates  of  my  reason : 
without  this  science,  I  might  have  had  a  general,  and 
faint  suspicion — ^with  it,  I  have  a  rooted  and  operative 
conviction — of  the  errors  to  which  my  understanding 
is  exposed.  If  it  be  useftil  to  our  talents  and  virtues 
to  turn  the  mind  inwardly  upon  itself,  and  to  observe 
attentively  the  facts  relative  to  our  passions  and  facul- 
ties, this  is  the  value,  and  this  the  object  of  Moral 
Philosophy.  It  teaches,  for  the  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing, a  variety  of  delicate  rules  which  can  result 
only  from  such  sort  of  meditation ;  and  it  gradually 
subjects  the  most  impetuous  feelings  to  patient  exami- 
nation and  wise  control :  it  innures  the  youthful  mind 
to  intellectual  difficulty,  and  to  enterprise  in  thinking; 
and  makes  it  as  keen  as  an  eagle,  and  as  unwearied 
as  the  wing  of  an  angel.  In  looking  round  the  region 
of  spirit,  from  the  mind  of  the  brute  and  the  reptile, 
to  the  sublimest  exertions  of  the  human  understand- 
ing, this  philosophy  lays  deep  the  foundations  of  a 
fervent  and  grateful  piety,  for  those  intellectual  riches 
which  have  been  dealt  out  to  us  with  no  scanty  mea- 
sure. With  sensation  alone,  we  might  have  possessed 
the  earth,  as  it  is  possessed  by  the  lowest  order  of 
beings :  but  we  have  talents  which  bend  all  the  laws 
of  nature  to  our  service ;  memory  for  the  past,  provi- 
dence for  the  ftiture — senses  wluch  mingle  pleasure 
with  intelligence,  the  surprise  of  novelty,  the  boundless 
energy  of  imagination,  accuracy  in  comparing,  and 
severity  in  judging ;  an  original  affection,  which  binds 
us  together  in  society ;  a  swiftness  to  pity ;  a  fear  of 
shame ;  a  love  of  esteem ;  a  detestation  of  all  that  is 
cruel,  mean,  and  unjust.  All  these  things  Moral  Phi- 
losophy observes,  and,  observing,  adores  the  Being 
from  whence  they  proceed. 
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mSTOBT  OF  MORAL   PHILOSOPHY, 

I  PUBPOSE  to  give,  in  this  lecture,  a  succinct  history 
of  opinions,  both  in  the  intellectual  and  active  divi- 
sions of  Moral  Philosophy  :  from  the  formation  of  the 
great  schools  in  Greece,  to  the  present  time. 

Of  the  principles  from  which  the  obligations  to 
virtue  proceed,  most  sects  have  given  an  account 
which  is  at  least  intelligible,  however  each  particular 
persuasion  may  vary  from  that  which  precedes  it :  but 
the  speculations  of  many  of  the  ancients  on  the  human 
understanding y  are  so  confused,  and  so  purely  hypo- 
thetical, that  their  greatest  admirers  are  not  agreed 
upon  their  meaning ;  and  whenever  we  can  procure  a 
plain  statement  of  their  doctrines,  all  other  modes  of 
refriting  them  appear  to  be  wholly  superfluous. 

Whoever  is  fond  of  picking  up  little  bits  of  wisdom 
in  great  heaps  of  folly,  and  of  seeing  Moral  Philosophy 
and  common  sense  beaming  through  the  gross  dark- 
ness of  polytheism  and  poetical  fiction,  may  sit  down 
and  trace  this  science  from  Zoroaster  the  Chaldean, 
Belus  the  Assyrian,  and  Berosus,  who  taught  the 
Chaldean  learning  to  the  Greeks,  He  will  find  a  very 
pleasant  obscurity  in  all  that  we  know  of  the  opinions 
of  Zoroaster,  of  the  Persian  Magi,  Hystaspes,  and 
Hostanes.  Of  those  celebrated  men  Cadmus,  and 
Sanchoniathon,  and  poor  Moschus  the  Phoenician,  so 
heartily  abused  by  Dr.  Cudworth,  he  may  pick  up 
some  acute  remarks  of  Theutj  or  Thoth,  the  founder 
of  Egyptian  wisdom,  and  philosophise  with  Abaris, 
Anacharsis,    Toxaris,    and    Zamobds,    ihe   le$Lrned 
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Scythians.  Passing  by  all  tliese  gallant  gentlemen  (for 
whose  company  I  confess  I  have  no  very  great  relish), 
I  shall  descend  at  once  upon  Athens,  where  philosophy, 
as  Milton  says,  came  down  from  heaven  to  the  low- 
roofed  house  of  Socrates,  • 

from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 

Mellifluous  streams  that  watered  all  the  schools 
Of  Academics  old  and  new ;  with  those 
Sumamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe. 

The  morality  of  Socrates  was  reared  upon  the  basis 
of  religion.  The  principles  of  virtuous  conduct  which 
are  common  to  all  mankind,  are,  according  to  this  wis© 
and  good  man,  laws  of  God  ;  and  the  argument  by 
which  he  supports  this  opinion  is,  that  no  man  departs 
from  these  principles  with  impunity.  '  It  is  frequently 
possible,*  says  he,  'for  men  to  screen  themselves 
frbm  the  penalty  of  human  laws,  but  no  man  can  be 
unjust  or  ungrateful  without  suffering  for  his  crime 
— ^hence  I  conclude  that  these  laws  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  more  excellent  legislator  than  man.' 
Socrates  taught  that  true  felicity  is  not  to  be  derived 
from  external  possessions,  but  from  wisdom ;  which 
consists  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  virtue  ;— 
that  the  cultivation  of  v&tuous  manners  is  necessarily 
attended  with  pleasure  as  well  as  profit ; — ^that  the 
honest  man  alone,  is  happy ; — and  that  it  is  absurd 
to  attempt  to  separate  things  which  are  in  their 
nature  so  united  as  virtue  and  interest. 

Socrates  was,  in  truth,  not  very  fond  of  subtle  and 
refined  speculations ;  and  upon  the  intellectual  part 
of  our  nature,  little  or  nothing  of  his  opinions  is 
recorded.  If  we  may  infer  any  thing  from  the  clear- 
ness and  simplicity  of  his  opinions  on  moral  subjects, 
and  from  the  bent  which  his  genius  had  received 
for  the  useful  and  the  practical,  he  would  certainly 
have  laid  a  strong  foundation  for  rational  metaphysics. 
The  slight  sketch  I  intve  given  of  his  moral  doctrines 
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contaiiis  nothing  very  new  or  very  brilliant,  but  com- 
prebends  those  moral  doctrines  which  every  person 
of  education  has  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  his 
childhood ; — but  two  thousand  years  ago  they  were 
great  discoveries, — two  thousand  ye^^irs  since,  common 
sense  was  not  invented.     If  Orpheus,  or  Linus,  or 
any  of  those  melodious  moralists,  sung,  in  bad  verses, 
such  advice  as  a  grandmamma  would  now  give  to  a 
child  of  six  years  old,  he  was  thought  to  be  inspired 
by  the  erods,  and  statues  and  altars  were  erected  to 
his  memoiy.     In  Hesiod  there  is  a  veiy  grave  ex- 
hortation  to  mankind  to  wash  their  faces :  and  I  have 
discovered  a  very  strong  analogy  between  the  pre- 
cepts of  Pythagoras  and  Mrs.  Trimmer ; — ^both  think 
that  a  son  ought  to  obey  his  father,  and  both  are  clear 
that  a  good  man  is  better  than  a  bad  one.  Therefore, 
to  measure  aright  this  extraordinary  man,  we  must 
remember  the  period  at  which  he  lived;  that  he  was 
the  first  who  called  the  attention  of  mankind  jfrom 
the  pernicious  subtleties  which  engaged  and  perplexed 
their  wandering  understandings  to  the  practical  rules 
of  life ; — he  was  the  great   father  and  inventor  of 
common  sense,  as   Ceres   was   of  the   plough,   and 
Bacchus  of  intoxication.     First  he  taught  his  con- 
temporaries that  they  did  not  know  what  they  pre- 
tended to  know ;  then  he  showed  them  that  they  knew 
nothing  ;  then  he  told  them  what  they  ought  to  know. 
Lastly,  to  sum  up  the  praise  of  Socrates,  remember 
that  two  thousand  years  ago,  while  men  were  worship- 
ping the  stones  on  which  they  trod,  and  the  insects 
which  crawled  beneath  their  feet; — two    thousand 
years    ago,  with  the   bowl   of  poison  in  his  hand, 
Socrates  said,  *  I  am  persuaded  that  my  death,  which 
is  now  just  coming,  will  conduct  me  into  the  presence 
of  the  gods,  who  are  the  most  righteous  governors, 
and  into  the  society  of  just  and  good  men ;  and  I 
derive  confidence  from  the  hope  that  something  of 
man  remains  after  death,  and  that  the  condition  of 

good  men  will  then  be  much  better  than  tTaaib  o5  \)w^ 

c  2 
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bad.'  Soon  after  this  he  covered  himself  up  with  his 
cloak  and  expired. 

From  the  Socratic  school  sprang  the  Gyrenaic,  the 
Eliac,  the  Megaric,  the  Academic,  and  the  Cynic.  Of 
all  these  I  shall  notice  only  the  Academic,  because 
all  the  rest  are  of  very  inferior  note. 

Of  all  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  Plato,  though  he 
calls  himself  the  least,  was  certainly  the  most  cele- 
brated. As  long  as  philosophy  continued  to  be  studied 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  his  doctrines  were 
taught  and  his  name  revered.  Even  to  the  present 
day  his  writings  give  a  tinge  to  the  language  and 
speculations  of  philosophy^d  theolo^^  the 
majestic  beauty  of  Plato's  style,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea.  He  keeps  the  under- 
standing up  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  longer  than 
any  existing  writer ;  and,  in  reading  Plato,  zeal  and 
ftnimation  seem  rather  to  be  the  regular  feelings  than 
the  casual  efiSBrvescenoe  of  the  mind.  He  appears 
almost  disdaining  the  mutability  and  imperfection  of 
the  earth  on  which  he  treads,  to  be  drawing  down  fire 
from  heaven,  and  to  be  seeking  among  the  gods 
above,  for  the  permanent,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
grand !  In  contrasting  the  vigour  and  the  magnitude 
of  his  conceptions  with  the  extravagance  of  his 
philosophical  tenets,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
wishing  that  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  practice 
of  eloquence ;  and,  in  this  way  giving  range  and 
expansion  to  the  mind  which  was  struggling  within 
jiirn,  had  become  one  of  those  famous  orators  who 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratie, 
Shook  th'  arsenal,  and  fulmin'd  over  Greece 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne. 

After  having  said  so  much  of  his  language,  I  am 

afraid  I  must  proceed  to  his  philosophy ;  observing 

always,  that,  in  stating  it,  I  do  not  always  pretend  to 

itand  it,  and  do  not  even  engage  to  defend  it. 

taring  the  very  few  marks  of  sobriety  and  dis- 
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cretion  with  the  splendour  of  his  genius,  I  have  often 
exclaimed  as  Prince  Hemy  did  about  FalstaflTs  bill, 
— *  Oh,  monstrous !  but  one  hal^ennyworth  of  bread 
to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack  ! ' 

His  notion  was,  that  the  principles  out  of  which 
the  world  was  composed  were  three  in  number,— the 
subject  matter  of  things,  their  specific  essences,  and 
the  sensible  objects  themselves.  These  last,  he  con- 
ceived to  have  no  probable  or  dxtrable  existence,  but 
to  be  always  in  a  state  of  fluctuation : — but  then 
there  were  certain  everlasting  patterns  and  copies^ 
fronoL  which  everything  had  been  made,  and  which  he 
denominated  their  specific  essencel^.  For  instance,  the 
individual  rose  which  I  smell  at  this  instant,  or  a 
particular  pony  upon  which  I  ca«t  my  eye,  are  objects 
of  sense  which  have  no  durable  existence ;  —  the 
individual  idea  I  have  of  them  this  moment  is  not 
numerically  the  same  as  the  idea  which  I  had  the 
moment  before ;  just  as  the  river  which  I  pass  now  is 
not  the  same  river  which  I  passed  half  an  hour  before, 
because  the  individual  water  in  which  I  trod  has 
ghded  away :  therefore  these  appearances  of  the  rose, 
and  the  pony,  are  of  very  little  importance ;  but  there 
is  somewhere  or  other  an  eternal  pony,  and  an  eternal 
rose,  after  the  pattern  of  which  one  and  the  other 
have  been  created.  The  same  with  actions  as  with 
things.  If  Plato  had  seen  one  person  make  a  bow  to 
another,  he  would  have  said  that  the  particular  bow 
was  a  mere  visible  species ;  but  there  was  an  unchang- 
ing bow  which  had  existed  from  all  eternity,  and 
which  was  the  model  and  archetype  and  specific 
essence  of  all  other  bows.  But,  says  Plato,  all  things 
in  this  world  are  individuals.  We  see  this  man,  and 
that  man,  and  the  other  mem',  but  a  man  —  the 
general  notion  of  a  man — we  do  not,  and  cannot  gain 
from  our  senses :  therefore  we  have  existed  in  some 
previous  state,  where  we  have  gained  these  notions  of 
universal  natures.  In  childhood,  where  human  crea- 
tures are  governed  by  the  feelings  of  the  body,  \ke^ 
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general  ideas  are  forgotten;  but  in  proportion  as 
reason  assnmcs  the  reins  of  empire,  we  call  to  mind 
these  eternal  exemplars,  of  which  our  understanding 
had  before  taken  notice  in  a  previous  state  of  exist- 
ence. Thus,  to  form  general  ideas  was  merely  an  act 
of  memory ; — and  in  this  manner  Plato  attempted  to 
overcome  a  difficulty  which,  two  thousand  years 
afterwards,  drove  Malebranche  to  a  theory  equally 
extravagant,  was  too  hard  for  Mr.  Locke,  and  was 
settled,  at  last,  by  the  extraordinary  acuteness  of 
Bishop  Berkeley. 

Plato's  ideas  of  virtue  were  these :  he  divided  the 
soul  into  three  different  natures, —  reason^  or  the 
governing  power ;  the  passions  founded  on  pride  and 
resentment,  or  the  irascible  part  of  our  nature ;  and 
the  passions  which  have  pleasure  for  their  object,  and 
which  we  commonly  call  by  the  name  of  appetites. 
Virtue,  according  to  this  system,  then  exhibited  herself 
when  each  of  these  three  faculties  of  the  mind  confined 
itself  to  its  proper  office,  without  attempting  to  en- 
croach upon  that  of  any  other ; — when  reason  directed, 
and  passion  obeyed  ;  and  when  each  passion  performed 
its  proper  duty  easily,  and  without  reluctance.  Of 
this  system  it  may  be  shortly  remarked,  that  it  is  ge- 
nerally good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  that  it  does  not  go 
far  enough  ;  for  if  you  tell  me  that  prudence  and  pro- 
priety are  the  test  of  virtue,  I  ask  you  why  are  they 
the  test  of  virtue  ?  If  you  can  give  me  no  reason,  why 
do  you  call  them  so  ?  and  if  you  can,  the  system  does 
not  reach  the  foundation  of  morals,  or  afford  me  the 
ultimate  reason  why  one  action  is  better  than  another. 

The  school  of  Plato  long  continued  famous,  but 
passed  through  several  changes ;  on  account  of  which 
it  was  distinguished  into  the  old,  the  middle,  and  the 
new  Academy.  The  old  Academy  consisted  of  those 
followers  of  Plato  who  taught  his  doctrine  without 
corruption.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  new  Academy 
(founded  by  Cameades)  that  the  senses,  the  under- 
standing, and  the  imagination,  frequently  deceive  us, 
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and  therefore  cannot  be  infallible  judges  of  trath ;  but 
that,  jfrom  the  impressions  which  we  perceive  to  be 
produced  on  the  mind  by  means  of  the  senses,  we 
infer  appearances  of  truth,  or  probabilities ;  these  im- 
pressions  Cameades  called  phantasies  or  i/inages.  He 
maintained  that  they  do  not  always  correspond  to  the 
real  nature  of  things ;  and  that  there  is  no  infallible 
method  of  determining  when  they  are  true  or  false. 
Nevertheless,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  life  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  Cameades  held,  that  pro- 
bable appearances  are  a  sufficient  guide,  because  it  is 
unreasonable  not  to  allow  some  degree  of  credit  to 
those  witnesses  who  commonly  give  a  true  report. 

Of  probabiHties  Cameades  made  the  following  scale : 
—  The  lowest  degree  was,  where  the  mind,  in  the 
casual  occurrence  of  any  single  image,  perceived  in  it 
nothing  contrary  to  nature  or  truth.  The  second  was, 
when  the  circumstances  by  which  that  image  was  ac- 
companied affijrded  no  appearance  of  inconsistency 
or  incongruity  which  might  lead  us  to  suspect  the 
truth  of  the  sensation:  as,  for  instance,  if  I  think  I  see 
a  horse,  the  circumstance  of  his  appearing  at  the  same 
time  to  be  grazing  in  a  meadow  is  an  additional  cor- 
roboration of  the  truth  of  the  sensation ;  but  if  I  think 
I  see  a  horse  upon  the  top  of  a  house,  thq  circumstances 
which  accompany  this  idea  of  the  horse,  ought  to  go  some 
way  to  convince  me  I  am  mad,  or  dreaming.  The  last 
point  in  the  scale  of  probabiHties  I  can  really  hardly 
distinguish  jfrom  the  second ;  it  seems  only  a  longer 
and  more  serious  pause,  a  more  cautious  and  minute 
examination  of  the  evidence  of  the  senses  ;  and  thus 
much  of  the  philosophy  of  the  new  Academy  (stripped 
of  the  magisterial  and  ostentatious  garb  in  which  all 
the  Grecian  schools  tricked  out  their  theories)  seems 
to  be  good  plain  sense.  All  knowledge  founded  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  senses  is,  and  can  be,  strictly  speak- 
ing, nothing  more  than  probable  evidence.  The  mathe- 
matics alone  afford  us  certain  evidence. 

The    shades    of   difference   between   the  imMka 
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Academy  and  the  new  are  so  slight,  and  the  sketch  I 
am  attempting  to  give  must  necessarily  be  so  very 
summary,  that  I  shall  pass  over  this  first  ramification 
of  the  Platonic  school,  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  ; 
humbly  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  those  disciples  of 
Arcesilaus,  and  favourers  of  the  middle  Academy,  who 
may  happen  to  be  present  this  day  at  the  Institution. 

Whoever  is  fond  of  the  biograplncal  art,  as  a  reposi- 
tory of  the  actions  and  the  fortunes  of  great  men,  may 
enjoy  an  agreeable  specimen  of  its  certainty  in  the 
life  of  Aristotle*  Some  writers  say  he  was  a  Jew; 
others,  that  he  got  all  his  information  from  a  Jew, 
that  he  kept  an  apothecary's  shop,  and  was  an  atheist; 
others  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  did  not  keep  an 
apothecary's  shop,  and  that  he  was  a  Trinitarian. 
Some  say  he  respected  the  religion  of  his  country; 
others  that  he  ofi&red  sacrifices  to  his  wife,  and  made 
hymns  in  favour  of  his  father-in-law.  Some  are  of 
opinion  he  was  poisoned  by  the  priests ;  others  are 
clear  that  he  died  of  vexation,  because  he  could  not 
discover  the  causes  of  the  ebb  and  flow  in  the  Euripus. 
We  now  care  or  know  so  little  about  Aristotle,  that 
Mr.  Fielding,  in  one  of  his  novels,  says,  *  Aristotle  is 
not  such  a  fool  as  many  people  believe,  who  never 
read  a  syllable  of  his  works.' 

Before  the  Reformation,  his  morals  used  to  be  read 
to  the  people  in  some  of  the  churches  of  Germany, 
instead  of  the  Scriptures ;  his  philosophy  had  an  ex* 
elusive  monopoly  granted  to  it  by  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  who  forbad  the  use  of  any  other  in  France; 
and  the  President  De  Thou  informs  us,  that  Paul  de 
Foix,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  elegant  men  of  his 
time,  in  passing  through  Ferrara,  refused  to  see  the 
famous  Patricius,  or  to  meet  him  at  any  third  house, 
because  he  disbeHeved  in  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle.  Certainly  the  two  human  beings  who  have 
had  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  understandings 
of  mankind  have  been  Aristotle  and  Lord  Bacon.  To 
Lord  Bacon  we  are  indebted  for  an  almost  daily  ex- 
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tension  of  onr  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  the 
ontward  world;  and  the  same  modest  and  cautions 
spirit  of  inqniiy  extended  to  Moral  Philosophy,  will 
probably  at  last  give  ns  clear,  intelligible  ideas  of  onr 
spiritual  nature.  Every  succeeding  year  is  an  ad- 
ditional  confirmation  to  us  that  we  are  travelling  in 
the  true  path  of  knowledge ;  and  as  it  brings  in  fresh 
tributes  of  science  for  the  increase  of  human  happi- 
ness, it  extorts  from  us  fresh  tributes  of  praise  to  the 
guide  and  father  of  true  philosophy.  To  the  under- 
standing of  Aristotle,  equally  vast,  perhaps,  and 
equally  original,  we  are  indebted  for  fi^en  huiidred 
years  of  quibbling  and  ignorance ;  in  which  the  earth 
fell  under  the  tyranny  of  words,  and  philosophers 
'quarrelled  with  one  another,  like  drunken  men  in 
dark  rooms  who  hate  peace  without  knowing  why  they 
fight,  or  seeing  how  to  take  aim.  Professors  were 
mnltiplied  without  the  world  becoming  wiser;  and 
volumes  of  Aristotelian  philosophy  were  written  which, 
if  piled  one  upon  another,  would  have  equalled  the 
Tower  of  Babel  in  height,  and  far  exceeded  it  in  con- 
cision. Such  are  the  obligations  we  owe  to  the 
mighty  Stagirite ;  for  that  he  was  of  very  mighty 
understanding,  the  broad  circumference  and  the  deep 
root  of  his  philosophy  most  lamentably  evince.  His 
treatises  on  Government,  on  Rhetoric,  on  Poetry,  are 
still  highly  valued.  I  have  been  speaking  of  him  as  a 
natural  philosopher,  as  a  metaphysician,  and  as  a  logi- 
cian. I  would  refer  those  who  are  great  sticklers 
for  Aristotle's  various  treatises  on  morals  to  Grotius' 
critique  on  them  in  his  treatise  on  Peace  and  War, 
and  to  Barbeyrac's  preface  to  Pufiendorf.  Of  his 
experiments  Lord  Bacon  says,  that,  of  all  the  ancient 
philosophers,  Aristotle  was  the  greatest  enemy  to  ex- 
perimental philosophy ;  for  he  first  of  all  laid  down  a 
theory  in  his  own  mind,  and  then  distorted  his  experi- 
ments to  support  it.  In  his  treatise  on  Government, 
there  are  some  very  enormous  and  atrocious  doc- 
trines. 
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Aristotle  lield,  tliat  all  sensible  objects  were  made 
up  of  two  principles,  both,  of  wbicli  lie  calls  equally 
substances, — the  matter  and  the  specific  essence.  He 
was  not  obliged  to  hold,  like  Plato,  that  those  prin- 
ciples existed  prior  in  order  of  time  to  the  objects 
which  they  afterwards  composedi  They  were  prior, 
he  said,  in  nature,  but  not  in  time  (according  to  a 
distinction  which  was  of  use  to  him  upon  many 
other  occasions).  He  distinguished  also  between  ac- 
tual and  potential  existence :  by  the  first,  understand- 
ing what  is  commonly  meant  by  existence,  or  reality ; 
by  the  second,  the  bare  possibility  of  existence. 
Neither  the  material  essence  of  body  could,  according 
to  him,  exist  actually  without  being  determined  by 
some  specific  essence  to  some  particular  class  of  being, 
nor  any  specific  essence,  without  being  embodied  in 
some  portion  of  matter.  Each  of  these  two  principles, 
however,  could  exist  potentially  in  a  separate  state. 
That  matter  existed  potentially  which,  being  endowed 
with  a  particular  form,  could  be  brought  into  actual 
existence ;  and  that  form  existed  potentially  which, 
by  being  embodied  in  a  particular  portion  of  matter, 
could  in  the  same  manner  be  called  forth  into  the  class 
of  complete  realities.  What  difference  there  is  be-" 
tween  the  potential  existence  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
separate  essences  of  Plato,  and  what  foundation  there 
is  in  reality  either  for  the  one  or  the  other,  I  confess 
myself  wholly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 

Virtue,  according  to  this  philosopher,  consists  in 
the  habit  of  mediocrity  according  to  right  reason. 
Every  particular  virtue,  according  to  him,  lies  in  a 
medium  between  two  opposite  vices ;  of  which  the 
one  offends  from  being  too  much,  the  other  from  being 
too  little  affected  by  a  particular  species  of  objects. 
Thus,  the  virtue  of  fortitude  lies  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  opposite  extremes  of  cowardice  and  rash- 
ness ;  of  winch  the  one  offends  from  being  too  much, 
the  other  too  little  affected  by  the  objects  of  fear.  And 

Agnanimity,  in  the  same  manner,  is  a  sort  of  medium 
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estimation  of  our  own  dignity,  equally  removed  from 
the  extremes  of  ajrogance  and  pusillanimity. 

Aristotle,  when  he  made  virtue  to  consist  in  prac- 
tical habits,  had  it  probably  in  vicT^  to  oppose  the 
doctrine  of  Plato,  who  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion 
th'it  just  sentiments,  and  reasonable  judgments,  con- 
cerning what  was  fit  to  be  done  or  avoided,  were  alcme 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  most  perfect  virtue..  Virtue, 
according  to  Plato,  might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
science ;  and  no  man,  he  thought,  could  see  clearly 
what  was  right  and  wrong,  and  not  act  accordingly. 
Aristotle,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion,  that  no  con- 
viction of  the  understanding  could  get  the  better  of 
inveterate  habits ;  and  that  good  morals  arose  not  from 
knowledge,  but  from  action. 

Next  comes  the  Stoic  sect,  whose  founder  was  Zeno.* 
Zeno  was  bom  at  Cyprus,  and  was  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant, who,  having  frequent  occasion  in  his  mercantile 
capacity  to  visit  Athens,  bought  for  his  son  several 
of  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  Socratic  philoso- 
phers. These  he  read  with  great  avidity,  and  from 
their  perusal  laid  the  foundation  of  his  philosophical 
fame.  In  the  course  of  his  mercantile  pursuits  he 
freighted  a  ship  for  Athens,  with  a  very  valuable  cargo 
of  Phoenician  purple,  which  he  completely  lost  by 
shipwreck  on  the  coast,  near  the  Piraeus.  A  very  acute 
man,  who  found  himself  in  a  state  of  sudden  and  com- 
plete poverty  at  Athens,  would  naturally  enough  think 
of  turning  philosopher,  both  as  by  its  doctrines  it 
inspired  him  with  some  consolation  for  the  loss  of 
his  Phoenician  purple,  and  by  its  profits  afforded  him 
some  chance  of  subsistence  without  it.  After  attending 

♦  According  to  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoical  doctrine, 
every  animal  was  by  nature  recommended  to  its  own  care  ;  and 
was  endowed  with  the  principle  of  self-love,  that  it  might  en- 
deavour to  preserve,  not  only  its  existence,  but  all  the  different 
parts  of  its  nature,  in  the  best  and  most  perfect  state  of  which 
they  were  capable. —  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments^ 
vol.  ii.  part  vii.  sect.  2. 
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various  masters  of  the  Cynic  scliool,  which,  was  then 
in  high  reputation,  he  put  forth  his  own  system  of 
opinions,  upon  which  was  formed  the  Stoic  school,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  in  ancient  Greece. 

The  opinions  of  the  Stoics  upon  the  intellectual  part 
of  our  nature,  were  either  the  same  as,  or  very  nearly 
aUied  to,  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  ;  though  they 
were  often  disguised  in  very  different  language.  The 
accounts  of  the  morality  of  the  Stoics  I  shall  read  to 
you  from  the  very  beautiful  epitome  which  Dr.  Adam 
Smith  has  given  of  their  doctrines  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  *  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments'  (p.  186).  '  The 
self-love  of  man  embraced,  if  I  may  say  so,  his  body 
and  all  its  different  members,  his  mind  and  all  its  dif- 
ferent faculties  and  powers,  and  desired  the  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance  of  them  all  in  their  best  and 
most  perfect  condition.  Whatever  tended  to  support 
this  stjEite  of  existence  was,  therefore,  by  nature  pointed 
out  to  him  as  fit  to  be  chosen ;  and  whatever  tended 
to  destroyit  as  fit  to  be  rejected.  Thus  health,  strength, 
agility,  and  ease  of  body,  as  well  as  the  external  con- 
veniences which  could  promote  these — ^wealth,  power, 
honours,  the  respect  and  esteem  of  those  we  Hve  with 
— were  naturally  pointed  out  to  us  as  things  eligible, 
and  of  which  the  possession  was  preferable  to  the  want. 
On  the  other  hand,  sickness,  infirmity,  unwieldiness, 
pain  of  body,  as  well  as  all  the  external  inconveniences 
which  tend  to  occasion  or  bring  on  any  of  them — 
poverty,  the  want  of  authority,  the  contempt  or  hatred 
of  those  we  hve  with — ^were,  in  the  same  manner, 
pointed  out  to  us  as  things  to  be  shunned  and  avoided* 
In  each  of  those  two  opposite  classes  of  objects,  there 
were  some  which  appeared  to  be  more  the  objects 
either  of  choice  or  rejection  than  others  in  the  same 
class.  Thus,  in  the  first  class,  health  appeared  evi- 
dently preferable  to  strength,  and  strength  to  agility ; 
reputation  to  power,  and  power  to  riches.  And  thus, 
too,  in  the  second  class,  sickness  was  more  to  be 
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avoided  than  tmwieldiness  of  body,  ignominy  than 
poverty,  and  poverty  than  loss  of  power.  Virtue,  and 
propriety  of  conduct,  consisted  in  choosing  and  reject- 
ing all  different  objects  and  circumstances  according 
as  they  were  by  nature  rendered  more  or  less  the  ob- 
jects of  choice  or  rejection ;  in  selecting  always  from 
among  the  several  objects  of  choice  presented  to  us 
that  which  was  most  to  be  chosen  when  we  could  not 
obtain  them  all ;  in  selecting,  too,  out  of  the  several 
objects  of  rejection  offered  to  us,  that  which  was  least 
to  be  avoided  when  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  avoid 
them  all.  By  choosing  and  rejecting  with  this  just 
and  accurate  discernment,  by  thus  bestowing  upon 
every  object  the  precise  degree  of  attention  it  deserved, 
according  to  the  place  which  it  held  in  this  natural 
Bcale  of  things,  we  maintained,  according  to  the  Stoics, 
that  perfect  rectitude  of  conduct  which  constituted 
the  essence  of  virtue.  This  was  what  they  called  to 
Hve  consistently,  to  live  according  to  nature,  and  to 
obey  those  laws  and  directions  which  nature,  or  the 
Author  of  Nature,  had  prescribed  for  our  conduct.' 

From  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  I  shall  proceed 
to  one  of  a  very  different  complexion,  the  sect  of 
Epicurus. 

Epicurus  was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  and  a  woman 
who  gained  her  livelihood  by  curing  diseases  by  magic, 
driving  away  ghosts,  and  performing  other  services 
equally  marvellous.  The  circumstance  which  first 
turned  his  attention  to  philosophy  is  said  to  have 
been,  that,  on  reading  the  works  of  Hesiod,  he  con- 
sulted his  master  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  chaos. 
The  pedagogue,  unable  to  solve  the  point,  instead  of 
scourging  him  for  asking  too  difficult  a  question,  as  is 
commonly  the  custom,  refe^ed  him  to  the  philosophers 
for  an  explanation.  To  the  philosophers,  as  soon  as 
an  opportunity  offered,  he  had  recourse  for  more  in- 
formation than  he  could  gain  from  schoolmasters,  and 
acquired  all  he  couM  glean  from  Pamphilus  a  Platonist, 
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Nansiphanes  a  Pythagorean,  and  Pyrrlio  the  Sceptic. 
He  was  at  Athens  also  a  student,  whilst  Xenocrates 
taught  in  the  Academy,  and  Theophrasttis  in  the 
Lyceum.  When  Cicero  therefore  calls  him  a  self- 
taught  philosopher,  we  are  not  to  understand  by  that 
expression  that  he  was  never  instructed  in  the  tenets 
of  other  masters,  but  that  his  system  of  philosophy 
was  the  result  of  his  own  reflections,  after  comparing 
the  doctrines  of  other  sects.  In  the  thiriy-second 
year  of  his  age,  he  opened  a  school  at  Mytilene.  Not 
satisfied,  however,  with  the  narrow  sphere  of  philoso- 
phical fame  which  this  obscure  situation  afforded  him, 
he  repaired  to  Athens,  purchased  a  pleasant  garden, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence  and  taught  his  philo- 
sophy ; — and  hence  his  disciples  were  caUed  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  garden.  The  friendship  of  the  Epicurean 
sect  is  described  by  Cicero,  in  his  treatise  *  De  Finibus,' 
as  unexampled  in  the  history  of  human  attachments ; 
and  Valerius  Maximus  relates  a  memorable  example 
of  friendship  between  Polycrates  and  Hippoclides, 
two  disciples  of  this  sect.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  receive  these  accounts  without  some  sort  of  mis- 
trust. A  set  of  graminivorous  metaphysicians  living 
together  in  a  garden,  and  employing  their  whole  time 
in  acts  of  benevolence  towards  each  other,  carries  with 
it  such  an  air  of  romance,  that  I  am  afraid  it  must  be 
considerably  lowered,  and  rendered  more  tasteless, 
before  it  can  be  brought  down  to  the  standard  of  credi- 
bility and  the  probabilities  of  real  life.  At  least  we 
may  be  tolerably  sure,  that  if  half  a  dozen  metaphy- 
sicians, such  as  metaphysicians  are  in  these  modem 
days,  were  to  live  in  a  garden  in  Battersea  or  Kew, 
that  their  friendship  would  not  be  of  very  long  dura- 
tion ;  and  their  learned  labours  would  probably  be 
interrupted  by  the  same  reasons  whicb  prevented 
Reaumur's  spiders  from  spinning, — ^they  fabricated  a 
very  beautifol  and  subtle  thread,  but,  unfortunately, 
they  were  so  extremely  fond   of  fighting,  that   it 
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was  impossible  to  keep  them  together  in  the  same 
place. 

There  are  two  totally  opposite  accotuits  of  the  lives 
and  doctrines  of  the  Epicureans  : — the  one,  that  they 
only  recommended  and  pursued  such  sort  of  pleasures 
as  they  deemed  not  inconsistent  with  that  virtuous 
tranquillity,  which  was  the  chief  end  of  their  philo- 
sophy ;  the  opposite  opinion  goes  to  fix  upon  them  the 
charge  of  shameless  and  unlimited  debauchery.  Un- 
fortunately, all  the  writings  of  Epicurus  (by  far  the 
most  prolific  writer  among  the  Grecian  philosophers) 
have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  frag- 
ments dispersed  among  ancient  authors.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  both  accounts  are  true  ;  for  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  in  its  most 
fovourable  garb,  contains  within  itself  a  principle  of 
rapid  corruption  ;  it  is  precisely  that  which  may  in- 
habit a  great  and  vigorous  mind  with  safety,  but 
which,  dispersed  abroad  among  all  the  medley  of 
human  minds  and  dispositions,  would  shoot  up  into 
rank  Hcentiousness. 

Epicurus  held  that  there  are  three  instruments  of 
judgment — sense,  jpreconcejption,  and  passion.  Sense, 
he  was  of  opinion,  could  never  be  deceived ;  though 
the  judgment  founded  upon  the  representations  of  the 
senses  might  be  either  true  or  false.  For  instance,  if 
a  person  of  imperfect  sight  were  to  mistake  the  head 
of  a  post  for  the  head  of  a  cow,  Epicurus  would  con- 
tend that  the  eye  conveyed  to  the  mind  a  notice  of 
every  ray  of  light  that  acted  upon  it  in  this  instance, 
and  that  the  mind  had  determined  hastily  upon  the 
evidence  presented  to  it.  Every  opinion  he  thought 
to  be  true  which  was  attested,  or  not  contradicted,  by 
the  senses.  Lastly,  opinions  might  be  received  as 
true,  which  were  established  by  some  immediate  in- 
ference from  the  senses  :  as,  if  I  see  anything  move, 
it  is  a  plain  proof  there  must  be  a  vacuum  in  nature, 
to  admit  of  the  motion  of  any  body  whatever ;  and 
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tb.e  contrary  opinion,  tliat  tiiere  is  no  Tacunm,  Cd>nnot 
be  true,  because  it  contradicts  tbe  evidence  of  the 
senses.  By  preconceptions  he  appears  to  have  meant 
what  we  denominate  general  ideas,  which  are  formed, 
he  contends,  either  by  the  repeated  impression  of  the 
senses ;  by  enlarging  or  diminishing  a  sensation,  as  in 
the  instances  of  a  giant  or  of  a  dwarf ;  by  resemblance, 
as  of  an  unknown  city  to  one  which  has  been  seen ;  • 
or  by  composition,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  centanr. 
Preconception  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  inquire, 
reason,  or  judge  of  anything.  Truths,  not  self-evident, 
are  to  be  deduced  from  some  manifest  preconception ; 
or,  where  the  relation  of  ideas  is  obscure,  it  is  to  be 
made  manifest  by  the  intermediate  use  of  some  acknow- 
ledged principle. 

This  philosopher  considered  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  the  body  to  be  the  sole  objects  of  desire  and  aver- 
sion. That  they  were  always  the  object  of  desire  and 
aversion  he  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  fact  too 
notorious  to  require  proof;  but  he  contended  that 
they  were  also  the  sole  original  object.  The  pains  and 
pleasures  of  the  mind,  h©  contended,  were  all,  in  the 
;^st  instance,  derived  from  those  of  the  body,  though 
they  afterwards  became  incomparably  more  powerftil 
and  important,  because  the  body  feels  but  for  the  pre- 
sent moment, — the  mind  joys  and  grieves,  by  anticipa- 
tion and  by  recollection :  therefore  to  keep  the  mind 
easy  was  at  all  times  the  most  important  object.  The 
virtues  he  thought  of  no  importance  for  themselves, 
but  for  their  consequences.  For  example,  to  save  a 
guinea,  when  you  may  spend  it  agreeably,  is  not  in 
itself  desirable,  for  it  is  rather  painSil  at  the  moment ; 
but  it  is  important  only  in  its  consequences.  To  be 
temperate,  and  abstain  from  a  particular  food  is  a  vir- 
tue not  agreeable  while  it  is  exercised,  but  by  the 
consequences  it  produces  after  it  is  exercised.  Thus 
with  justice :  if  one  boy  abstains  from  taking  away 
another  boy's  pie,  it  is  not  because  he  receives  any 
pleasure  from  not  taking  away  the  pie,  but  because  he 
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wishes  to  avoid  certain  consequences  whichwovld  follow 
the  seizure.  Such  was  the  idea  Epicurus  had  of  virtue ; 
and  before  I  conclude  I  shall  offer  a  very  few  remarks 
on  his  system. 

lu  the  first  place,  the  plan  of  solving  all  the  phe* 
nomena  of  the  passions  by  the  dread  of  bodily  pain 
and  the  love  of  bodily  pleasure,  is  very  simple 
and  beautiftil ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  several 
of  the  passions  commonly  supposed  to  be  original, 
may  be  proved  to  be  put  in  motion  by  these  springs 
of  the  machine;  but  it  will  not  do  for  all; — for 
how  shall  we  explain  compassion  by  it?  I  learn 
what  pain  is  in  another  man  by  knowing  what  it 
is  in  myself;  but  I  might  know  this  without  feeling 
the  pity.  I  might  have  been  so  constituted  as  to  re- 
joice that  another  man  was  in  agony ;  how  can  you 
prove  that  my  own  aversion  to  pain  must  necessarily 
make  me  feel  for  the  pain  of  another  ?  I  have  a  great 
horror  of  breaking  my  own  leg,  and  I  will  avoid  it  by 
all  means  in  my  power ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  from  thence  that  I  should  be  struck  with 
horror  because  you  have  broken  yours.  The  reason 
why  we  do  feel  horror,  is,  that  nature  has  super- 
added to  these  two  principles  of  Epicurus  the  prin- 
ciple of  pity ;  which,  unless  it  can  be  shown  by 
stronger  arguments  to  be  derived  from  any  other  feel- 
ing, must  stand  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  our  nature. 
Did  Epicurus  mean  to  say  that  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind,  as  they  were  originally  derived  from  the  body, 
still  kept  the  body  in  view  ?  and  that,  as  we  only 
hegan  to  value  respect  from  the  advantages  we  gained 
by  it,  so  we  only  continue  to  regard  it  for  the  same 
reason  ?  If  this  be  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  it 
betrays  an  extraordinary  ignorance  of  our  nature ; 
because  we  all  know  there  are  innumerable  objects 
which  we  began  to  value  for  their  advantages,  which 
we  learn  to  value  for  themselves ;  and  for  respect, 
men  conmionly  value  the  thing  itself  so  much  more 
than  its  beneficial  consequences,  that  they  every  da:^ 
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are  found  casting  away  all  that  fame  can  give,  in  order 
to  preserve  fame  itself.  I  might  say  a  great  deal  more 
upon  the  philosophy  of  Epicnrus :  bnt  I  mnst  not 
forget  one  of  his  habits  in  philosophising,  which  I 
dare  say  will  meet  with  the  hearty  approbation  of 
every  body  here  present ;  and  that  was,  never  to 
extend  any  single  lecture  to  an  unreasonable  period ; 
in  imitation  of  which  Epicurean  practice,  I  shall  con- 
clude, and  finish  the  history  of  moral  philosophy  at 
our  next  meeting. 
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fflSTORT  OF  MORAL   PHILOSOPHY. —  PART  II. 

[Irrvp&rfect,'] 

If  the  very  confined  plan  of  these  Lectures  would 
allow  of  such  an  extended  review  of  the  history  of 
moral  philosophy,  the  proper  method  of  resuming  the 
subject  from  the  concluding  period  of  the  schools 
purely  Grecian  would  be,  to  trace  the  introduction  of 
Grecian  philosophy  into  the  East,  from  the  expedition 
of  Alexander,  and  the  efiects  it  produced  upon  the 
mythology  of  the  oriental  theology.  The  same  philo- 
sophy was  introduced,  by  the  same  conquest,  into 
Egypt ;  and  the  greatest  encouragement  given  to 
learning  and  learned  men  by  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander in  that  government.  When  the  remains  of 
the  Pythagorean  school  fled  from  Italy  into  Egypt, 
an  alHance  took  place  between  the  Egyptian,  Pla- 
tonic, and  Pythagorean  systems ;  and  from  this  hetero- 
geneous compound,  philosophy  and  theology  assumed 
a  new  form. 

When  the  philosophers,  under  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
were  driven  from  Egypt  into  Asia,  upon  their  return 
the  oriental  philosophy  was  added  to  the  mass,  and 
the  confdsion  of  opinions  was  completed  in  the  Eclec- 
tic sect. 

Into  Rome,  the  Grecian  philosophy  was  not  intro- 
duced without  considerable  difl&culty.  For  when  Car- 
neades,  Diogenes,  and  Critolaus  were  sent  to  Rome 
on  an  embassy  from  the  Athenians,  and  the  Roman 
youths  of  distinction  flocked  together  to  hear  the 
philosophers,  it  was  thought  necessary,  after  dismiss- 
ing the  ambassadors  honourably,  to  pass  a  decree  that 
no  philosopher  should  reside  at  Rome.     Soou  ^^L^i^T, 
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however,  when  Scipio  Africanus,  LaBlius,  and  Forins 
visited  Athens  in  a  military  capacity,  they  fi^qnented 
the  schools  of  the  philosophers,  and  became  acquainted 
with  their  doctrines.  The  example  of  these  noble 
Romans  was  soon  followed  by  many  others.  Lncnllns, 
who  was  instructed  in  philosophy  by  Antiochus  the 
Ascalonite,  erected  a  magnificent  library  at  his  house, 
which  he  opened  for  the  use  of  the  learned;  and,  by  that 
means,  allured  many  philosophers  of  every  different 
sect  to  settle  at  Rome.  Sylla,  after  the  siege  of  Athens, 
first  brought  to  light  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and 
conveyed  them  to  Rome.  From  the  period  of  Lucullus 
and  Sylla,  every  one  of  the  Grecian  sects  had  its 
patrons  and  followers  among  the  Romans  ;  but,  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  original  sect  of  philosophy  ever  sprang 
up  among  that  people. 

The  philosophy  which,  a  little  before  the  Christian 
era,  emanated  from  the  remains  of  the  doctrine  of 
Zoroaster,  had  many  followers  in  various  parts  of 
Asia.  Of  these,  not  a  few  passed  over  into  Egypt, 
and  contaminated  not  only  the  Pagan,  buit  the  Chris- 
tian and  Jewish  schools ;  producing  among  the  Jews 
the  Cabbalistic  mysteries,  and  among  the  Christians 
the  Gnostic  heresies.  Among  the  Jews,  the  Samari- 
tans embraced  a  mixed  system  of  religion,  partly 
Jewish  and  partly  Pagan  ;  and,  adding  to  these 
certain  doctrines  of  the  oriental  school,  produced 
the  heresy  of  Simon  Magus.  The  interpretation  of 
the  law  called  Cabbala  was  brought  over  from  Egypt 
to  Palestine  by  Simeon  Shettach.  After  this,  there 
were  learned  men  among  the  Jews  who  studied  Pagan 
philosophy,  such  as  Josephus  the  historian.  Of  the 
origin  of  the  sects  which  existed  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem — ^the  Sadducees,  Pharisees,  Essenes, 
and  Therapeutics — ^we  know  Httle  or  nothing. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  their  learned 

men  who  escaped  the  general  ruin  erected  schools  at 

Jamnia,  Tiberias,  and  Lydda ;  and  among  the  Jewish 

schools  erected  at  Babylon,  the  Babylonian  Talmud 

compiled.     The  traditionary  mystical  wisdom,  so 
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called  by  special  indulgence,  was  studied  by  the 
learned  Jews  till  near  the  tenth  century.  At  this 
time,  the  Jews,  persecuted  by  the  Saracens,  fled  into 
Spain;  where  they  paid  considerable  attention  to 
Pagan  learning,  and  translated,  among  other  things, 
the  writings  of  Aristotle,  fix)m  the  Arabic  into  the 
Hebrew  language. 

When  Mahomet  first  appeared  among  the  Arabians, 
philosophy  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist  amons:  them. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  dynasty  of  the  AblLsides 
they  first  began  to  show  a  disposition  for  science  ;  and 
tmder  Al  Mammon,  in  the  ninth  century,  learning  and 
philosophy  of  every  kind  flourished  among  them. 
These  were  greatly  aided  by  the  numerous  Christian 
libraries  which  fell  into  their  possession.  Public 
schools  were  instituted  and  long  flourished  at  Bagdat, 
Bassora,  and  Bochara ;  and,  as  the  empire  of  the  Sara- 
cens extended  over  the  West,  they  carried  with  them 
their  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge. 

The  dark  ages  of  Europe  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods — from  Alcuin,  who  was  the  cause  of  the 
renewal  of  public  instruction ;  2ndly,  the  period  of 
Roscelin,  who  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  controversy 
between  the  Nominalists  and  ReaHsts.  The  third 
period,  in  which  Aristotelian  metaphysics,  obscured 
by  passing  through  the  Arabian  channel,  were  applied, 
with  wonderful  subtlety,  to  the  elucidation  of  Chris- 
tianity, begins  with  Albert  and  ends  with  Durand. 
The  fourth  period  is  the  arrival  of  the  learned  Greeks 
who  were  expelled  from  Constantinople.  This  was  the 
period  in  which  the  Genius  of  Science  rose  up  from 
the  dust  and  ashes,  and,  mindful  of  his  past  glory, 
began  to  resume  his  ancient  dominion  over  the  human 
mind. 

Behold !  each  Muse,  in  Leo's  golden  days 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  wither'd  bays. 
Rome's  ancient  Genius,  o'er  its  ruins  spread, 
Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  rears  his  reVrend  head. 
With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung ', 
A  Haphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  sung. 
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The  first  great  name  after  this  period  of  the  restora- 
tion of  learning  was  that  of  Lord  Bacon ;  to  whom, 
however,  we  are  more  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of 
applying  those  rules  of  philosophising  which  he  laid 
down  for  the  pursuit  of  physical  science,  than  for  any 
thing  he  did  directly  for  morals.  It  is  supposed  that 
Descartes  never  read  any  of  Bacon's  writings ;  though 
there  is  good  reason  to  beheve  that  we  are  indebted 
to  them  for  the  original  idea  of  Grotius'  work  on 
natural  law,  which  he  afterwards  carried  into  execu- 
tion at  the  earnest  soUcitation  of  the  famous  Nicholas 
Paresi.  *  We  must  consider  Grotius,'  says  Barbeyrac 
(in  his  preface  to  Pufiendorf),  *we  must  consider 
Grotius  as  the  first  who  broke  the  ice :  nor  can  we, 
without  the  blackest  envy,  or  the  grossest  ignorance, 
deny  to  him  an  extraordinary  clearness  of  under- 
standing, exquisite  discernment,  profound  medita- 
tion, universal  erudition,  a  prodigious  extent  of 
reading,  a  sincere  love  of  truth,  and  a  laborious 
appHcation  to  study,  among  various  interruptions, 
and  the  vast  variety  of  duties  imposed  upon  him 
by  situations  of  the  highest  trust  and  importance.' 

*The  wonder  of  Grotius,'  says  Barbeyrac,  *is,  that 
his  good  sense  has  been  able,  in  so  astonishing  a 
manner,  to  remedy  the  darkness  and  deficiencies  of 
his  times ; '  and  this  is  certainly  the  real  and  proper 
defence  of,  and  the  just  style  of  criticism  for,  every 
writer. 

Two  very  eminent  men,  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Home 
Tooke,  have  spoken  with  a  great  spirit  of  depreciation, 
and  even  of  contempt,  of  John  Locke.  I  confess  there 
is  a  sort  of  ingratitude  of  science  in  this,  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  bear  with  patience.  It  is  truly  pain- 
ful to  see  the  great  teachers  of  mankind  insulted  and 
disdained  by  those,  whose  very  talents  and  sagacity 
have  been  fostered  by  their  labours.  It  would  be  as 
uncandid  and  as  unjust  that  those  who  are  now  culti- 
vating the  earth  with  so  much  skill  and  science, 
should  sneer  at  the  coarse  but  necessary  labours  of 
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their  ancestors,  who  cleared  the  impenetrable  woods, 
drained  the  stagnant  marshes,  banked  out  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sea,  and  by  the  sweat  and  the 
struggles  of  indnstry,  leffc  the  earth  ready  for  the 
refinements  of  science.  To  whatever  height  we  may 
carry  all  human  knowledge,  I  hope  we  shall  never 
forget  those  energetic  and  enterprising  men  who  met 
the  difficulty  in  its  rudest  shape.  That  Grotius  will 
never  be  forgotten,  as  thef  #  #  # 

After  this  period,  the  schools  of  Moral  Philosophy 
may  be  divided  into  those  of  Locke,  Descartes,  and 
Leibnitz,  originating  in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. 

Descartes  was,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  uncertainty  which  appeared  to  him 
to  hang  over  every  science  which  he  attempted  to 
cultivate,  that  he  quitted  a  life  of  study  altogether, 
and  turned  soldier  and  man  of  pleasure.  So  strong, 
however,  is  the  original  bent  and  direction  of  men's 
minds,  tlaat  the  first  instance  of  his  prowess  recorded 
in  the  Dutch  army  is,  an  attack  upon  an  eminent 
mathematician  at  Breda,  for  some  erroneous  doctrines 
which  Descartes  conceived  him  to  entertain  respecting 
that  science.  From  the  Dutch  service,  Descartes 
entered  into  the  Bavarian  army ;  and  there,  instead 
of  attending  to  any  subjects  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession, he  busied  himself  in  endeavouring  to  com- 
prehend the  Eosi crucian  mysteries.  At  last,  Des- 
cartes quitted  the  military  profession,  retired  to 
Holland,  and  published  there  his  system  of  philosophy, 
which  soon  engaged  the  attention  of  learned  men  in 
every  quarter  of  Europe.  In  this  country  the  Car- 
tesian system  obtained  such  a  degree  of  credit,  that 
Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, gave  him  an  invitation  to  settle  here;  and 
Charles  the  First  gave  him  reason  to  expect  a  very 

t  [The  conclusion  of  this  sentence  has  been  on  the  outside 
coTer  of  the  MS.  book,  and  torn  off] 
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liberal  appointment.  Descartes  would  certainly  have 
accepted  the  offer  if  the  civil  wars  had  not  imme- 
diately afberwards  banished  all  consideration  for 
learning  and  learned  men.  He  afberwards  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Christina,  Qneen  of  Sweden,  and, 
in  fonr  months  afber  his  arrival,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
rigour  of  the  climate. 

The  account  of  Descartes'  philosophy  I  shall  read 
to  you  from  Dr.  Reid's  *  Intellectual  Powers,'*  where 
it  is  stated  with  admirable  precision,  and  commented 
on  with  great  good  sense.  'Descartes,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  dissatisfied  with  the 
materia  prima,  the  substamtial  forms,  and  the  occult 
qualities  of  the  Peripatetics,  conjectured  boldly  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  of  our  system  are  carried  round 
by  a  vortex  or  whirlpool  of  subtle  matter,  just  as 
sWs  and  chaff  are  carried  round  in  a  tub  if  water. 
He  conjectured  that  the  soul  is  seated  in  a  small 
gland  in  the  brain,  called  the  pineal  gland:  that 
there,  as  in  her  chamber  of  presence,  she  receives 
intelligence  of  everything  that  affects  the  senses,  by 
means  of  a  subtle  fluid  contained  in  the  nerves,  called 
the  animal  spirits;  and  that  she  despatches  these 
animal  spirits  as  her  messengers,  to  put  in  motion 
the  several  muscles  of  the  body,  as  there  is  occasion. 
By  such  conjectures  as  these,  Descartes  could  account 
for  every  phenomenon  in  nature,  in  such  a  plausible 
manner,  as  gave  satisfaction  to  a  great  part  of  the 
learned  world  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

*  Such  conjectures  in  philosophical  matters  have 
commonly  got  the  name  of  hypotheses  or  theories ; 
and  the  invention  of  an  hypothesis,  founded  on  some 
sHght  probabilities,  which  accounts  for  many  appear- 
ances in  nature,  has  been  considered  as  the  highest 
attainment  of  a  philosopher.  If  the  hypothesis  hang 
well  together,  is  embellished  by  a  lively  imagination, 
and  serve  to  account  for  common  appearances,  it  is 
considered  by  many  as  having  all  the  qualities  that 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  147. 
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sliotild  recomnieiid  it  to  our  belief,  and  all  that  ought 
to  be  required  in  a  philosophical  system. 

*  There  is  such  proneness  in  men  of  genins  to 
invent  hypotheses,  and  in  others  to  acquiesce  in 
them  as  the  utmost  which  the  human  faculties  can 
attain  in  philosophy,  that  it  is  of  the  last  consequence 
to  the  progress  of  real  knowledge,  that  men  should 
have  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  hypotheses  in  philosophy,  and  of  the  regard  that 
is  due  to  them. 

*  Although  some  conjectures  may  have  a  consider- 
able degree  of  probability,  yet  it  is  evidently  in  the 
nature  of  conjecture  to  be  uncertain.  In  every  case, 
the  assent  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  evidence ; 
for  to  believe  firmly  what  has  but  a  small  degree  of 
probability,  is  a  manifest  abuse  of  our  understanding. 
Now,  though  we  may,  in  many  cases,  form  very 
probable  conjectures  concerning  the  works  of  man, 
every  conjecture  we  can  form  with  regard  to  the 
works  of  God,  has  as  little  probability  as  the  conjec- 
tures of  a  child  with  regard  to  the  works  of  a  man.' 

The  merits  of  Descartes  are  briefly  these  : — ^that 
he  revolted  against  the  Aristotelian  tyranny,  and 
overthrew  it ;  that  he  was  the  first  philosopher  who 
drew  a  fixed  and  definite  line  between  matter  and 
spirit ;  that  he  was  the  first  philosopher  who  taught 
mankind  that  the  only  source  of  this  sort  of  know- 
ledge was  an  accurate  contemplation  of  the  human 
mind.  Malebranche,  Locke,  Berkeley,  were  all  taught 
this  lesson  by  Descartes  :  he,  as  well  as  Lord  Bacon, 
laid  this  foundation,  and  led  us  into  that  tract  which 
all  wise  men  now  allow  to  be  the  only  one  in  which 
we  can  expect  success. 

The  most  illustrious  of  his  disciples  were  Bossuet, 
Fenelon,  and  Malebranche ;  and  the  extraordinary 
system  of  Spinosa  has,  I  fancy,  some  connection  with 
Cartesianism.  Malebranche  was  clearly  the  fore- 
runner of  Berkeley  :  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  there  is 
not  a  single  argument  of  the  Bishop's,  but  "w\va.\>  tcl-s:^ 
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be  foTuid  stated  with  equal  force  in  Malebranche. 
His  system  briefly  was,  that  there  is  no  material 
world,  and  that  all  the  ideas  of  a  material  world  we 
gain  from  the  intimate  presence  of  the  Deity  in  our 
own  minds.  The  system  of  Malebranche  was  adopted 
by  an  English  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Norris  in 
an  essay  which  he  calls  the  '  Theory  of  the  Intellec- 
tual World,'  and  which  he  published  in  2  vols.,  in 
the  year  1701. 

In  England,  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  though  his 
name  was  held  in  high  estimation,  never  took  any 
root :  in  fact,  the  English,  for  the  first  half-century 
of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  were  so  occupied  with 
civil  war,  hypocrisy,  and  profligacy,  that  they  had  no 
leisure  to  attend  to  systems  of  philosophy.  In 
France,  its  native  country,  the  Cartesian  moral 
philosophy  has  entirely  yielded  to  the  philosophy  of 
Locke;  and  his  natural  philosophy  to  that  of  Newton : 
and  Germany  is  at  present  entirely  divided  between 
the  old  schools  of  Wolfe  and  Leibnitz,  and  the  modem 
system  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Kant. 

M.  Degerando,  in  the  true  French  style,  endeavours 
to  show  that  Locke  was  preceded  in  many  of  his  dis- 
coveries by  Gussendi,  a  Frenchman,  whose  philosophy 
was  made  known  to  this  country  by  Walter  Charleton, 
thirty-six  years  before  the  first  publication  of  Locke's 
Essay.  I  am  wholly  incapable  of  answering  this 
charge,  as  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  Gussendi's  writ- 
ings ;  but  I  should  strongly  suspect,  from  the  simpli- 
cify  and  honesty  of  Mr.  Locke's  character,  he  would 
not  have  borrowed  ifrom  any  other  writer  any  material 
part  of  his  doctrines,  without  the  most  scrupulous 
avowal  of  the  source  from  whence  it  was  derived. 

Locke  agreed  with  Descartes  in  thinking  that  we 
perceive  by  means  of  some  intermediate  agent  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  mind ;  he  disagreed  with 
him  as  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas, — Descartes  being 
of  opinion  that  some  were  innate,  and  Locke  con- 

^ving  that  they  were  aU  derived  either  from  our 
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senses  or  fix)in  tlie  power  we  possess  of  reflecting  on 
the  operations  of  onr  understandings.  They  dif- 
fered with  regard  to  the  essence  of  matter  and  mind. 
Descartes  behoved  that  the  essence  of  mind  consisted 
in  thought,  and  had  a  very  singular  idea  that  the 
essence  of  matter  consisted  in  extension.  Locke  very 
properly  determined  that  the  word  essence  has  no 
meaning ;  and  that  we  know  nothing  about  the 
essence  of  either  one  or  the  other,  and  never  can 
know  anything  at  all  about  essences. 

With  respect  to  innate  ideas,  it  has  been  objected 
to  Mr,  Locke  that  he  has  not  sufficiently  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  Does  he  mean  connate  ideas, 
that  develope  themselves  as  soon  as  we  are  bom  ?  if 
so,  the  dispute  is  quite  insignificant.  If  Mr.  Locke 
mean  by  the  word  idea  (as  I  beUeve  he  may  be  shown 
to  do)  any  impression  or  passion  of  our  nature,  does 
it  not  seem  very  strange  to  deny  that  self-love,  anger, 
and  pity  are  innate,  though  some  of  these  do  not 
develope  themselves  at  the  immediate  period  of  our 
birth  ?  Li  his  account  of  the  formation  of  abstract 
general  ideas,  Mr.  Locke  has  been,  as  is  generally 
thought,  completely  confuted  by  Bishop  Berkeley:  in 
that  notion  which  he  held,  in  common  with  all  his 
predecessors,  of  an  intermediate  agent  between  the 
mind  and  the  outer  world,  he  has  been  refated  by  Dr. 
Beid.  His  book  upon  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Language 
is  generally  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
his  Essay.  The  wonder  is,  that  so  few  important 
errors  should  be  discovered  in  a  work  which  takes 
up  the  science  of  the  human  mind  at  so  barbarous  a 
period,  and  which  has  stood  for  a  century  the  critical 
inquisition  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  keenest  and  most 
inquisitive  of  all  the  branches  of  knowledge. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  who  appeared 
after  Locke  was  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Ire- 
land ;  of  whom  Pope  says,  that  there  was  given 

.  *  To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven  ;* 
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and  of  whom  Bishop  Atterbury  said,  that,  *  before  he 
saw  that  gentleman,  he  did  not  think  that  so  much 
understanding,  so  mnch  knowledge,  so  much  inno- 
cence, and  so  much  humility,  had  been  the  portion 
of  any  but  angels.'  To  give  a  clear  notion  of  the 
Bishop's  theory,  we  must  for  a  moment  advert  to  Mr. 
Locke's  doctrines  on  the  same  subject.  He  thought, 
for  instance,  that  there  were  outward  objects ;  some 
intermediate  agents  coming  from  that  outward  agent 
which  excited  the  idea  in  the  mind ;  and,  lastly,  that 
there  was  the  mind  itself.  For  instance,  that  there 
was  a  moon,  an  image  coming  from  the  moon,  an  idea 
excited  by  that  image,  and  a  mind  in  which  that 
image  existed.  Now,  says  Bishop  Berkeley,  you  allow 
that  you  do  not  see  the  objects  themselves,  but  only 
certain  representatives  of  those  objects ;  therefore,  as 
you  never  see  the  objects  themselves,  what  proof  have 
you  of  their  existence  ?  You  have  none ;  and  all  your 
notions  on  these  subjects  are  fallacious.  There  is  no 
sun,  no  moon,  no  stars,  nor  earth,  nor  sea, — ^they  are 
all  notions  of  the  mind.  Such  was  the  system  of  one 
of  the  most  pious  men  that  ever  lived ;  and  a  system 
by  which  he  hoped  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  scep- 
ticism and  irreHgion. 

In  this  sketch  the  name  of  Arthur  Collier  must  not 
be  omitted.  He  was  Rector  of  Langford  Magna,  near 
Salisbury,  and  published  a  book  in  1713,  which  he 
calls  *The  Universal  Key,  or  a  New  Inquiry  after 
Truth ;  being  a  Demonstnition  of  the  Non-existence 
or  Impossibility  of  an  External  World.'  He  is  a 
very  acute  man,  but  a  very  bad  writer ;  and,  what  is 
singular  enough,  he  had  never  read  Berkeley's  theory 
(whichhad  then  been  published  three  years) ,  or  Locke's 
Essay  (which  had  been  published  twenty-four  years). 
That  two  writers,  Berkeley  and  Collier,  should  meet 
together  at  such  a  conclusion,  without  the  smallest 
knowledge  of  each  other's  intentions,  is  certainly  a 
very  extraordinary  fact  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

The  outward  world  being  thus  annihilated,  Mr, 
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Hiune  determined  to  cure  men  of  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  they  had  any  minds ;  and  turned  the  same 
sort  of  argnment  to  their  destruction.  As  thought 
is  only  a  representative  of  mind,  and  as  you  never  see 
the  original,  how  do  you  know  there  is  any  original  ? 
And  so,  in  this  manner,  the  rash  and  extraordinary 
hypothesis,  that  man  is  a  being  made  up  of  body  and 
mind,  was  detected,  exposed,  and  ridiculed. 

In  answer  to  these  metaphysical  lunacies.  Dr.  Beid 
has  contended,  that,  for  all  reasoning  there  must  be 
some  first  principles  iBrom  whence  such  reasoning 
originates,  and  winch  must  necessarily  be  incapable  of 
proof,  or  they  would  not  he  first  princvples ;  and  that 
&cts  so  irresistibly  ingrafted  upon  human  belief  as 
the  existence  of  mind  and  matter,  must  be  assumed 
for  truths  and  reasoned  upon  as  such.  All  that  these 
sceptics  have  said  of  the  outer  and  the  inner  world 
may,  with  equal  justice,  be  applied  to  every  other 
radical  truth.  Who  can  prove  his  own  personal 
identity  ?  A  man  may  think  himself  a  clergyman, 
and  believe  he  has  preached  for  these  ten  years  last 
past ;  but  I  defy  him  to  ofier  any  sort  of  proof  that 
he  has  not  been  a  fishmonger  all  the  time.t     *         * 

ever  doubt  that  all  reasoning  miist  end  in  arbitrary 
belief; — ^that  we  must,  at  last,  come  to  that  point 
where  the  only  reply  can  be,  '  I  am  so, — this  belief 
is  the  constitution  of  my  nature, — God  willed  it.' 
I  grant  that  this  reasoning  is  a  ready  asylum  for 
ignorance  and  imbecility,  and  that  it  affords  too  easy 
a  relief  from  the  pain  of  rendering  a  reason :  but  the 
most  unwearied  vigour  of  human  talents  must  at  last 
end  there  ;  the  wisdom  of  ages  can  get  no  further ; 
here,  after  all,  the  porch,  the  garden,  the  Academy, 
the  Lyceum,  must  close  their  labours. 

Much  as  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Reid  for  preaching 
up  this  doctrine,  he  has  certainly  executed  it  very 
badly  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  imperfect  than  the 

t  [Two  pages  of  manuscript  are  here  waiitm%."\ 
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table  of  first  principles  which  he  has  given  ns, — an 
ennmeration  of  which  is  still  a  desideratum  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  sceptics  may  then  call  the 
plulosophy  of  the  hnman  mind  merely  hypothetical ; 
bnt  if  it  be  so,  all  other  knowledge  must  of  course  be 
hypothetical  also ;  and  if  it  be  so,  and  all  is  erroneous, 
it  will  do  quite  as  well  as  reality,  if  we  keep  up  a 
certain  proportion  in  our  errors ;  for  there  mcuy  be  no 
such  things  as  lunar  tables,  no  sea,  and  no  ships ;  but 
by  falling  into  one  of  these  errors  after  the  other,  we 
avoid  shipwreck,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  as  it 
gives  the  same  pain,  the  idea  of  shipwreck.  So  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind ;  I  may  have  no 
memory  and  no  imagination, — ^they  may  be  mistakes ; 
but  if  I  cultivate  them  both,  I  derive  honour  and 
respect  from  my  fellow-creatures,  which  may  be  mis- 
takes also  ;  but  they  harmonise  so  well  together,  that 
they  are  quite  as  good  as  realities.  The  only  evil  of 
errors  is,  that  they  are  never  supported  by  conse- 
quences ;  if  they  were,  they  would  be  as  good  as 
realities.  Great  merit  is  given  to  Dr.  Beid  for  his 
destruction  of  what  is  called  the  ideal  system,  but  I 
confess  I  cannot  see  the  important  consequences  to 
which  it  has  yet  led. 

Oswald,  Beattie,  and  a  few  more  Scotch  writers, 
who  are  very  little  known  or  read,  have  supported 
that  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  in  fovour 
of  first  principles  which,  in  my  very  humble  opinion, 
was  so  wisely  and  philosophically  instituted  by  Dr. 
Reid,  and  which  hereafter  promises  to  rear  up  the 
strongest  bulwark  against  the  sceptical  school. 

About  the  year  1730,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gay  published  a 
dissertation  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  virtue. 
It  was  not  published  in  a  separate  form,  but  pre- 
fixed to  Archdeacon  Law's  translation  of  Archbishop 
King's  *  Origin  of  Evil.'     In  this  dissertion  Mr.  G^j 
serted   the   possibility,    and  explained  the  mode, 
deducing  all  our  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains 
m  the  principal  of  association.     It  was  this  publi- 
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cation  of  Mr.  Gay  which  first  induced  Dr.  Hartley  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  the  subject ;  and  the  resnlt  of 
his  studies,  was  a  conviction  that  not  only  all  our 
intellectual  pleasures  and  pains,  but  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  memory,  imagination,  volition,  and 
reasoning  may  be  referred  to  this  principle  :  so  that 
nothing  more  is  requisite  to  make  a  man  what  he  is, 
but  a  sentient  principle,  with  this  single  property,  and 
the  infiuence  of  such  circumstances  as  he  has  been 
iactually  exposed  to.  As  Dr.  Hartley  was  excited  to 
this  paj^i  of  his  system  by  Mr.  Guy's  dissertation,  he 
was  led  to  the  next  end  more  reprehensible  part  of  it 
by  a  query  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's,  at  the  end  of  his 
*  Optics.'  *  Do  not  the  rays  of  light,' says  Sir  Isaac, 
'in  falling  upon  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  excite  vibra- 
tions in  the  tunica  retinae  P  and  do  not  these 
vibrations,  propagated  along  the  solid  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerves  into  the  brain,  cause  the  sense  of  see- 
ing ? '  This  was  enough  for  Dr.  Hartley's  system 
which  contends  that  the  mind  receives  its  notices  of 
things  by  means  of  a  vibration  excited  in  the  nerve 
and  brain.  When  the  excitement  is  considerable,  he 
calls  it  a  vibration ;  when  less,  it  is  a  vibratiuncle. 
I  need  not  add,  that  all  this  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  proof;  and  that  if  it  were  true  it  would 
leave  the  connection  between  body  and  mind  just  as 
unintelligible  as  it  was  before.  This  part,  however, 
of  Dr.  Hartley's  system  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
other,  and  if  it  were  entirely  brushed  away  would 
leave  his  doctrines  of  association  untouched.  These 
doctrines  have  certainly  made  no  great  fortxme  on  the 
Continent ;  and  none  in  Scotland,  where  every  man  is 
a  metaphysician.  Their  most  able  defender  here  has 
been  Dr.  Priestley,  who  has  left  out  Hartley's  vibra- 
tions, ameliorated  his  language;  and  (to  use  an  ex- 
pression which  will  be  very  well  understctod  at  the 
Boyal  Institution)  has  completely  ^^  Bvmfordized  " 
his  system.  I  have  read  his  book,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
disgust  which  the  style  excites  even  in  this  TenoN^«u\.^^ 
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state,  it  appeared  to  me  impossible  not  to  allow  that 
the  principle  of  association  is  a  much  more  extensiye 
key  to  the  great  phenomena  of  our  nature  than  any 
previons  writer  had  considered  it  to  be.  At  the  same 
time  (I  say  it  with  deference)  I  conld  not  help  think- 
ing that  he  failed  considerably  in  the  nniy^sal  and 
systematic  application  of  this  principle ;  and  that  the 
entire  bnilding  he  wished  to  display  to  the  eye  was 
erected  with  great  inequahties  in  strength  and  skilL 
I  shall  barely  mention  tiie  names  of  Price  and  Priest- 
ley, withont  offering  any  comment  npon  their  writings, 
and  having  so  done,  I  beHeve  I  have  nearly  completed 
the  list  of  all  the  very  considerable  writers  who  have 
appeared  since  the  time  of  Locke  in  this  country. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  add  to  this  splendid  list  the 
names  of  two  gentlemen  now  Hying, — ^to  one  of  whom 
the  world  may  £Edrly  look  for  no  common  improyement 
of  this  science,  and  from  the  other  of  whom  it  has 
already  receiyed  it :  I  mean  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
and  Mr.  Dngald  Stewart  ?  In  my  expectations  from 
the  first  of  these  gentlemen,  those  will  not  think  I  am 
too  sanguine  who  have  witnessed  the  circumference, 
the  order,  and  the  connection  of  his  knowledge,  his 
zeal  in  prosecuting  it,  his  perspicuity  in  detailing  it, 
and  that  extraordinary  mixture  of  enterprise  and 
judgment  which  makes  him  as  new  and  original  as  he 
is  judicious  and  safe.  Of  the  latter  gentleman,  if  I 
am  not  misled  by  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  the 
spotless  integrity  of  his  life,  and  the  maryellous  effects 
of  that  eloquence  to  which  many  others  here  can  bear 
witness  as  well  as  myself — ^if  all  these  circumstances 
do  not  mislead  me,  I  think  I  may  say  that  never  any 
man  has  taken  up  this  science  of  titie  human  mind 
with  such  striking  and  comprehensive  views  of  man's 
nature.  You  begin  with  thinking  you  are  taking  up 
a  curious,  yet  barren,  speculation ;  and  you  find  it, 
under   the  masterly  hand  of  this  writer,  gradually 

folding  itself  into  a  wide  survey  of  passions,  motives, 
iiculties,  made  in  chaste  language,  watched  over 
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with  correct  taste,  and  adorned  with  beantifnl  illns- 
tratioiis.  He  is  ever  drawing  from  those  discussions 
which,  in  the  hands  of  common  men,  are  mere 
scholastic  subtleties,  principles  nseftd  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  and  valuable  for  the  improvement  of  the  under- 
standing. He  is  the  first  writer  who  ever  carried  a 
feeling  heart  and  a  creative  fancy  into  the  depth  of 
these  abstract  sciences,  without  rendering  them  a 
mass  of  declamatory  confosion.  He  has  not  rendered 
bis  metaphysics  dry  and  disgusting,  like  Beid ;  he  has 
not  involved  them  in  lofty  obscurity,  like  Plato  ;  nor 
has  he  poisoned  them  with  impiety,  like  Hume. 
Above  all,  he  has  that  invaluable  talent  of  inspiring 
the  young  with  the  love  of  knowledge,  the  love  of 
virtue,  and  that  feeling  of  modest  independence  which 
has  ever  been  the  ornament  of  his  conduct.  I  have 
been  his  pupil,  and  have  received  kindness  at  his 
bands.  Perhaps  I  am  over-rating  his  merit ;  but  I 
am  truly  sincere  when  I  say,  that  I  know  no  reason 
why  he  is  not  ranked  among  the  first  writers  of  the 
English  language,  except  that  he  is  still  alive  ;  and 
my  most  earnest  and  hearty  wish  is,  that  that  cause 
of  his  depreciation  may  operate  for  many,  many  years 
to  come ! 

I  ought,  in  point  of  time,  to  have  mentioned  Hobbes 
before;  but  as  I  could  not  connect  him  with  the  school 
of  Locke,  I  was  forced  to  put  him  out  of  his  proper 
place.  Hobbes  hved  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Krst,  and  was,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  very  much 
connected  with  Descartes.  He  offered  to  that  philo- 
sopher some  comments  on  one  of  his  publications, 
which  Descartes  treated  with  great  contempt ;  and 
they  separated.  Though  he  incurred  the  contempt  of 
Descartes,  he  excited  the  astonishment  of  Leibnitz  by 
bis  proftindity,  who  always  used  to  speak  of  him  as 
one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  that  ever  existed.  For 
the  origin  of  our  ideas  he  referred  entirely  to  sensa- 
tion, and  divided  all  human  faculties  into  conception 
and  imagination.     Thinking,  according  to  H.o\iV>ea^\& 
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the  sncoeflBicni  of  one  unagrnation.  after  another, — 
fdiich  maj  be  either  irr^nhur,  or  regulated  with  a 
yiew  to  some  end.  Troth  andfiilsehood  areattnbates, 
not  of  things,  bat  of  hingoage.  The  intellect,  pecnliar 
to  man,  is  a  fiumlty  arising  fix>m  speech;  and  the  use 
of  reason  is  the  deduction  of  remote  consequences 
from  the  definition  of  terms.  Science  is  the  know- 
ledge of  these  circumstances. 

There  are  in  smiTnalg  two  kinds  of  motion,  one  vital 
and  involuntary,  the  other  animal  and  vohmtaiy. 
The  latter,  if  it  tend  towards  an  object,  is  appetite ; 
if  it  recede  from  it,  is  aversion :  and  the  object  in  the 
former  case  is  said  to  be  good ;  in  the  latter,  eviL 
Appetite  is  attended  with  pleasure,  aversion  with 
pain.  In  deliberation,  the  last  impulse  is  vnU ;  sac- 
cess  in  obtaining  its  object,  enjoyment  His  notion  of 
virtue  was,  that  the  law  of  IJie  civil  magistrate  was 
the  sole  standard  of  right  and  wrong  ;  that  there  was 
no  natural  distinction  between  them  antecedent  to  the 
institution  of  positive  law.  This  last  part  of  his 
system  was  answered  and  refuted  by  Dr.  Cudworth, 
in  his  '  Immutable  Morality.'  Hobbes,  though  a  man 
of  the  highest  order  of  £a<;uLties,  is  a  most  pernicious 
and  paradoxical  writer  upon  almost  all  subjects.  As 
a  mathematician  he  is  generally  accused  of  ignorance; 
his  morality  is  subversive  of  all  morals,  as  his  policy 
is  of  all  free  government.  His  works  produced,  at 
the  time,  the  most  prodigious  effect ;  they  are  now 
read  by  a  few  speculative  men,  and  he  is  entirely  past 
away  from,  common  notice, — as  every  writer  always 
tuUl  pass  away,  whatever  be  his  talents,  who  thinks 
himself  mightier  than  nature,  and  would  expunge 
from  the  hearts  of  men  their  primordial  and  irresis- 
tible feelings. 

Having  said  all  I  have  to  say  of  English  moral 

philosophers,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  give  some 

-•Hort  account  of  the  progress  of  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine 

France.      Pere  Buffier,   after  Gassendi  (whom  I 

re  aJi»ady  mentio^),  was  the  first  person  in 
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France  who  deyeloped  any  philosophical  views  analo- 
gous to  those  of  Mp.  Locke.  He  was  the  first  person 
who  attempted  an  enumeration  of  first  principles  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  all  moral  reasoning ;  but  though 
he  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  enforce  this 
method  of  philosophising,  he  has,  in  the  execution  of 
it,  been  still  more  unfortunate  than  his  disciple  Dr. 
Beid,  and  has  multiplied  his  catalogue  of  ^indamental 
truths  beyond  all  bounds  of  good  sense  and  discretion. 
The  Essay  upon  Abstraction,  by  Dumarsais,  is  an  ad- 
mirable abridgment  of  Locke's  Essay.  The  reputa- 
tion of  Locke  was  very  widely  disseminated  by  Voltaire. 
Yauvenargues,  whose  maxims  are  so  little  read  in  this 
country,  appears  to  have  studied  him  ;  but  Condillac 
is  the  person  who  has  almost  naturalised  Locke  din 
France.  He  has  expanded  and  exemplified  Locke's 
doctrines  of  sensation.  Locke  only  perceived  a  very 
Httle  chapter  of  the  law  of  association,  and  treated  it 
as  a  mere  disease  of  the  mind  ;  Condillac  has  shown 
its  effects  upon  the  entire  system  of  our  knowledge. 
Locke  showed  that  language  registers  our  ideas; 
Condillac  points  out  to  us  that  it  analyses  them,  and 
is  an  indispensable  instrument  in  reasoning.  La  short, 
we  must  unquestionably  consider  Condillac  as  the 
most  valuable  disciple  and  commentator  that  Locke 
has  yet  had.  The  effect  of  his  book  in  disseminating 
the  philosophy  of  Locke  among  the  French,  has  been 
prodigious.  D'Alembeirt  undoubtedly,  in  his  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  is  a  pupil  of  the  Locke  school ; 
and  to  his  name  may  be  added  those  of  Condorcet, 
Charles  Bonnet,  and  Degerando, — ^who  wrote  his 
Essay  upon  Natural  Signs,  when  a  common  soldier 
in  the  army  of  general  Moreau. 

Grermany  had  principally  received  its  tone  of  moral 
philosophy  from  Leibnitz  and  Wolfe,  before  this  last 
revolution  effected  by  Professor  Kant.  Perhaps  no 
man  that  ever  lived  combined  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
as  Leibnitz,  the  faculty  of  invention  with  the  habit 
of  labour.     His  theories  abound  with  boldna^^  ^ai'i 
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originaHiy,  as  any  one  who  has  cast  a  glance  upon 
them  may  easily  perceive  ;  and  he  had  acquired  more 
knowledge,  taMng  it  in  extent  and  accnracy,  than  any 
man,  perhaps,  that  ever  existed.   His  habits  of  labour 
were  so  intense,  that  he  sometimes  was  known  to  sit  in 
his  study  for  forty-eight  hours  together;  and  for  whole 
months  confined  himself  to  his  books,  without  any 
other  interruptions  than  those  which  hunger  and  sleep 
rendered  absolutely  necessary.     His  system  was,  that 
Nature,  in  granting  organs  to  animals,  had  made  them 
capable  of  distinct  perception,  memoiy,  and  imagina- 
tion.    Man  is  distinguished  from  inferior  animals  by 
the  power  of  knowing  necessaiy  and  eternal  truths  : 
it  is  from  this  power,  that  we  are  capable  of  those 
riflex  acts  by  which  we  are  conscious  of  our  own 
existence,  and  form  the  ideas  of  being,  substance,  and 
God.     Our  reasonings  are  raised  upon  two  great  prin- 
ciples: the  one,  that  of  consistency,  by  means  of  which 
we  judge  that  to  be  false  which  involves  a  contradic- 
tion, and  that  to  be  true  which  is  the  reverse  of  the 
false ;  the  second,  is  that  of  sufficient  reason,  which 
admits  nothing  to  exist  without  a  sufficient  reason  for 
its  existence,  though  that  reason  may  not  be  known 
to  us.     In  the  united  state  of  soul  and  body,  each 
follows  its  own  laws ;  but  they  agree  together  by 
means  of  b>  pre-established  Jiarmxymf  between  all  sub- 
stances which  renders  each  a  representation  of  the 
universe.     The  soul,  he  says,  acts  according  to  the 
law  of  final  causes,  or  by  motives  ;  the  body,  accord- 
ing to  efficient  causes,  or  by  motion :  and  between 
these  two  kingdoms  of  nature  there  is  a  harmony, 
originally  established,  and  continually  preserved,  by 
the  power  of  God.     Such  is  a  very  summary  view  of 
the  theory  of  the  great  Leibnitz,  whom  both  Locke 
and  Molyneux  evidently  consider  as  a  very  over-rated 
man,  and  whose  system  Voltaire  calls  '^une  bonne 
plaisanterie.'* 

To  Leibnitz,  and  his  successor  Wolfe,  succeeded  an 
endless  list  of  German  metaphysicians,  whose  systems 
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I  am  so  &ir  from  being  acquainted  witli,  tliat  I  am  too 
ignorant  to  pronounce  their  axLthors'  names — ^Banm- 
garten,  Mejer,  Gronsaz,  Plonquet,  Mendelsohn  (the 
antagonist  of  Hnme),  and  Eberhard,  Platner,  and 
names  "withont  any  vowels  or  any  end. 

This  superb  list  is  terminated  by  Professor  Kant, 
the  explanation  of  whose  philosophy  I  really  cannot 
attempt :  first,  from  some  very  faint  doubts  whether 
it  is  explicable ;  next,  from  a  pretty  strong  conviction 
that  this  good  company  would  not  be  much  pleased  to 
sit  for  another  half-hour  and  hear  me  commenting  on 
his  twelve  categories  ;  his  distinctions  between  empi- 
rical, rational,  and  transcendental  philosophy;  his 
absolute  unity,  absolute  totality,  and  absolute  causa- 
tion; his  four  reflective  conceptions,  his  objective 
nonmenal  reaHiy,  his  subjective  elements,  and  his 
pure  cognition.  I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  these 
terms  are  without  their  share  of  relish  and  allure- 
ment ;  I  must  only  decline,  myself,  the  interpretation 
of  them,  and  refer  those  whose  curiosity  they  may 
excite,  to  the  exposition  of  Villiers  and  Degerando, 
in  their  lately  published  history  of  philosophy. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  lecture  without  remarking 
the  high  destiny  and  splendid  fortune  of  this  country; 
in  giving  to  the  world  its  great  masters  of  philosophy. 
We  will  allow  to  other  countries  the  most  splendid 
efforts  of  genius  directed  to  this  object ;  but  they  have 
passed  away,  and  are  now  no  more  than  beautifiil  and 
stupendous  errors.  We  will  give  up  to  them  the 
mastery  in  all  that  class  of  men  who  can  diffuse  over 
bad  and  unsocial  principles,  the  charms  of  eloquence 
and  wit ;  but  the  great  teachers  of  mankind,  big  with 
better  hopes  than  their  own  days  could  supply, — 
who  have  looked  backward  to  the  errors,  and  forward 
to  the  progress  of  mankind, — ^who  have  searched  for 
knowledge  only  from  experience,  and  applied  it  only 
to  the  promotion  of  human  happiness, — ^who  have 
disdained  paradox  and  impiety,  and  coveted  no  other 
&me  than  that  which  was  founded  upon  t\ie  tclq^<^%\> 
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investigation  of  tmtli, — sncli  men  have  sprung  from 
this  country,  and  have  shed  upon  it  the  everlasting 
lustre  of  their  names.  Descartes  has  perished,  Leib- 
nitz is  fading  away ;  but  Bacon,  and  Locke,  and  New- 
ton remain,  as  the  Danube  and  the  Alps  remain : — ^the 
learned  examine  them,  and  the  ignorant,  who  forget 
lesser  streams  and  humbler  hills,  remember  them  as 
the  glories  and  prominences  of  the  world.  And  let  us 
never,  in  thinking  of  perpetuity  and  duration,  confine 
that  notion  to  the  physical  works  of  nature,  and  for- 
get the  etemiiy  of  fame  !  Grod  has  shown  his  power 
in  the  stars  and  the  firmament,  in  the  aged  hills  and 
in  the  perpetual  streams;  but  he  has  shown  it  as 
much,  in  the  minds  of  the  greatest  of  human  beings  ! 
Homer  and  Virgil  and  Milton,  and  Locke  and  Bacon 
and  Newton,  are  as  great  as  the  hills  and  the  streams  ; 
and  will  endure  till  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  nature  is  shaken  into  dissolu- 
tion and  eternal  ashes. 
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LECTUEE  IV. 

ON  THE   POWERS   OP  EXTERNAL   PERCEPTION. 

[InvpeTfect.'] 

I  PROMISED,  in  the  beginning  of  these  lectures,  to  be 
very  dull  and  nnamnsing  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  I 
have  hitherto  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  niy  contract ; 
bat  if  there  should  perchance  exist  in  any  man's  mind 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  my  good  faith,  I  think  this 
day's  lecture  will  entirely  remove  that  suspicion, 
and  that  I  shall  turn  out  to  be  a  man  of  unsullied 
veracity  ! 

A  Hst  of  great  and  splendid  names,  such  as  I  gave 
in  my  last  lecture,  of  itself  was  some  obstacle  to  the 
completion  of  my  promise.  I  have  no  doubt,  however, 
but  that  I  overcame  that  obstacle  with  sufficient  suc- 
cess ;  and,  of  .course,  that,  aided  as  I  am  by  the  subject 
to-day,  it  will  be  still  more  perfect,  and  my  fortune 
more  complete.  It  is  some  encouragement  to  me, 
however,  in  the  execution  of  my  plan,  to  perceive  the 
extreme  patience  with  which  subjects  are  listened  to, 
upon  other  occasions,  which  in  their  nature  are  not 
capable  of  eloquence,  and  in  which  all  ornament  would 
be  impertinent  and  misplaced.  I  think  I  have  ob- 
served, that  the  ornaments  called  for  here  are  esta- 
blished facts  and  fair  reasonings  ;  and  that  the  object 
for  which  both  sexes  pass  an  hour  in  this*place  is,  to 
hear  the  investigation  of  some  important  subject,  made 
with  some  care,  and  conducted  without  any  pretence. 
Without  offering,  therefore,  any  other  apology  in 
fiiture,  for  the  dryness  and  barrenness  of  the  subject, 
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but  trxLstmg  to  the  candour  and  good  sense  of  those 
who  hear  me,  I  shall  at  once  proceed  upon  my 
subject. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  senses  are  five  in  number, 
Smell,  Taste,  Hearing,  Feeling,  and  Seeing.  The 
nostril,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  are  affected  by  objects  at 
a  distance  through  the  instrumentality  of  light,  air, 
or  the  thin  element  which  emanates  from  odorous 
bodies.  The  senses  of  taste  and  feeling  are  commonly, 
if  not  always,  affected  by  actual  contact  with  the 
bodies  themselves. 

In  the  dissection  of  the  human  body,  there  are  found 
thin  white  minute  filaments  penetrating  every  part  of 
it  in  every  direction.  Every  one  of  these,  let  its  rami- 
fications be  ever  so  extensive,  can  at  last  be  distinctly 
traced  either  to  the  brain  or  to  the  spinal  marrow, 
which  proceeds  immediately  from  the  brain,  and  is  of 
course  connected  with  it.  The  use  of  these  nerves  is, 
to  convey  notions  or  ideas  from  exterior  objects  to  the 
brain ;  and  if  this  communication  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  and  the  brain  be  intercepted  by  any 
injury  done  to  the  nerve  which  keeps  up  the  commu- 
nication,  no  intelHgence  can  reaoh  the  understanding 
from  that  part  of  the  body.  For  instance,  at  present 
I  feel  perfectly  well  with  my  hand ;  but  if  the  great 
nerve  that  runs  down  my  arm  were  divided,  I  should 
have  no  sort  of  feeling  in  that  part  of  my  arm  below 
which  the  separation  took  place.  I  might  pierce  my 
hand  with  a  knife,  or  bum  it  with  fire,  without  having 
the  smallest  sense  of  pain,  or  being  in  the  least  degree 
conscious  that  my  hand  was  even  touched.  In  the 
same  manner,  if  die  spinal  marrow  be  injured,  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  whose  nerves  fall  into  that  great 
channel  of  intelligence  below  the  part  injured,  become 
absolutely  devoid  of  all  feeling ;  and  though  in  this 
case  the  lower  extremities  do  not  mortify,  they  are 
dead  branches,  without  the  privilege  of  sensibiH^,  or 
the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  functions  of  their  healthy 
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oonditioii ;  and  as  the  extremities  cannot  convey,  in 
the  case  of  an  injured  nerve,  any  intelligence  to  the 
understanding,  it  cannot  exercise  any  sort  of  power 
over  the  diseased  limb.  For  when  my  arm  (to  pnt 
the  case  I  before  cited)  is  injured,  and  cannot  feel,  it 
cannot  obey  the  will ;  for,  however  I  may  toish  to 
move  it,  its  motion  is  utterly  impossible.  Therefore 
a  nerve  not  only  conveys  the  knowledge  of  outward 
objects  to  the  mind,  but  it  conveys  the  decisions  of 
the  will  to  the  various  parts  of  the«body.  In  short, 
to  use  a  very  trite  and  obvious  simile,  the  brain  is 
the  metropolis,  the  nerves  are  patlis  and  roads  to  it 
from  every  part  of  the  animal  frame,  the  greatest  of 
which  is  tiie  spinal  marrow,  absorbing  a  vast  number 
of  lesser  conmiunications  before  it  is  terminated  in 
the  grand  emporium  of  thought.  To  carry  on  this 
threadbare  simile  a  little  j^irther,  we  may  say,  that  the 
information  thus  brought  to  the  brain,  is  rapid  and 
telegraphic  beyond  all  conception ;  the  obedience  ren- 
dered to  its  commands,  dispersed  over  the  body, 
instant  and  profound  ;  and  the  effects  of  a  very  short 
interruption  of  correspondence  so  fatal,  that  the 
importance  of  the  region'  thus  separated  is  for  ever 
destroyed. 

Now,  then,  this  is  a  short  histoiy  of  the  connection 
between  mind  and  body.  We  know  that  the  notion 
must  enter  by  one  of  the  senses,  we  know  it  must  be 
conveyed  by  a  nerve  to  the  brain,  and  there  our  know- 
ledge ends !  All  beyond  this  is  mere  fiction  and  hy- 
pothesis. Whether  there  be  a  fluid  passing  through 
the  nerve,  as  was  long  supposed, — ^whether  the  nerve 
excite  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  in  the  brain,  as 
Newton  queried,  and  Hartley  thought, — ^whether  the 
pineal  gland  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  according  to 
Descartes  ;  or  whether  it  lodge  in  the  oval  centre  of 
the  brain,  according  to  Vieussens;  or  whether,  as 
Willis  contends,  conmion  sense  is  lodged  in  the  cor^ 
pora  striata,  and  imagination  in  the  corpus  caUoswm^ 
— all  these  are  the  opinions  of  rash  or  iugeBioxx&isi^TLi 
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witlioxLt  any  foundation.  What  additions  may  here- 
after be  made  to  these  discoveries  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  at  present  our  knowledge  is  stopt  exactly 
where  I  have  stated.  We  know  the  entrance,  the  fathj 
and  the  place  of  destination ;  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
and  the  effects  after  it  has  reached  its  goal,  we  do  not 
know. 

There  are  two  common  errors  respecting  our  sen- 
sations, which  those  who  have  been  in  any  degree 
accustomed  to  th«se  sorts  of  speculations  wfll  hardly 
remember,  and  those  who  have  not,  will  find,  perhaps, 
some  trifling  difficulty  in  correcting,— I  mean,  the 
inference  of  our  sensations  to  the  objects  which  cause 
them,  and  to  the  senses  which  convey  them.  I  say 
that  I  feel  with  my  hand,  and  that  I  see  with  my  eye ; 
but  what  are  seeing  and  feeling  ?  they  are  affections 
of  the  mindf  not  of  the  body.  My  eye  conveys  to  me 
the  notion  that  this  paper  is  whit«,  and  my  haad  is  an 
instrument  to  inform  me  this  table  is  hard ;  but  the 
notions  themselves  exist  only  in  my  mind,  and  cannot 
exist  in  my  eye  or  my  hand,  which  are  mere  brute 
matter,  and  quite  incapable  of  intelligence.  There  are 
many  things  which  we  can  6nly  see  through  a  micro- 
scope, but  it  would  be  very  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
microscope  sees ; — ^put  away  the  microscope,  and  it  is 
just  as  absurd  to  suppose  the  eye  sees.  The  eye  is  a 
mere  machine,  like  the  other,  to  convey  knowledge  to 
the  mind  ;  the  only  difference  is,  when  we  use  a  micro- 
scope we  use  two  optical  machines,  when  we  use  the 
eye  alone  we  employ  only  one.  If  we  suppose  the 
thought  itself  to  exist  in  the  mere  instrument  of  think- 
ing, we  must,  in  the  case  of  feeling,  suppose  mind  to 
be  spread  all  over  the  body.  There  is  a  mind  in  each 
foot  and  in  every  finger,  and  we  kneel  upon  mind  and 
sit  down  upon  it ;  and  the  old  proverb,  '  many  men, 
many  minds,'  may  with  equal  propriety  be  asserted 
of  a  single  individual.  The  second  popular  mistake 
which  I  specified  is,  that  of  attributing  our  own  sen- 
sations to  the  bodies  which  occasion  them.     If  I  speak 
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of  the  smell  of  a  rose,  I  mean  that  that  flower  affects 
my  mind  through  the  organs  of  smelling  in  that  par- 
ticidar  mamier ;  the  smell  is  not  in  the  rose,  it  is  in 
my  mind ;  there  is  an  nnknown  cause  in  the  rose, 
which  excites  this  feeling  of  the  mind  called  smell. 
There  is  an  organ  through  which  that  effect  is  pro- 
duced ;  but  the  effect  itsdf  is  in  my  mind.  Just  so, 
the  colour  is  not  in  the  table,  for  the  word  colour  means 
nothing  more  than  an  affection  of  my  mind ;  but  there 
is  an  unknown  cause  in  this  wood  which  produces 
that  effect  upon  my  mind  through  the  medium  of  my 
eye.  And,  in  general,  we  must  always  carry  it  in  our 
recollection,  that  in  speaking  of  sensaUon,  we  are 
speaking  of  what  exists  in  our  minds ;  and  ih&t  when 
we  refer  these  to  the  objects  by  which,  or  the  instru- 
ments throTigh  which,  they  are  excited,  it  is  a  mere 
&shion  of  speaking,  and  not  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  fact. 

I  decline  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  bodies ; 
and  I  assume,  with  Dr.  Beid,  the  existence  of  matter 
as  a  first  prmciple  not  proved  by  reason,  and  not 
yroveahle  by  reason. 

Almost  all  the  senses  are  possessed  by  some  one 
animal  or  another,  in  greater  ^rfection  than  by  man, 
though,  perhaps,  there  is  none  that  inherits  such  ex- 
cellence in  all  the  five  senses.  We  are  not  to  iudee  of 
the  degree  of  sensation  with  which  nature  haa  Endowed 
US  from  the  blunted  condition  of  these  organs  in  a 
state  of  society.  An  American  Indian  has  such  an 
acute  sight,  that  he  can  discover  the  prints  of  his 
enemies'  feet,  can  ascertain  their  number  with  the 
greatest  exactness,  and  the  length  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  their  passage  ;  he  can  discover  the  fires, 
and  hear  the  noises  of  his  enemies,  when  no  sign  of 
the  contiguity  of  any  human  being  can  be  discovered 
by  the  most  vigilant  European.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  that  a  life  of  society  is  unfavourable  \Ai 
aU  the  animal  powers  of  man.     Such  a  inmut©  «iA 
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flcmpiiloDS  exereifle  cf  Ids  wimw^  is  not  luxjctwury  to 
Ids  safety  <v  Ids  sapptxt,  and  he  gradnaDy  subsides 
into  ildii  mediocnfy  of  organs,  whidi  is  sufficient  for 
Ids  altered  condition.  One  of  tiie  immfdiatp  effects 
of  civilisation  is  to  lender  sndi  ezcessiTe  bodilj  per- 
fection entirdj  nseless.  A  Oboctaw  ooold  nm  from 
liere  to  Oxferd  wiUKHit  stopping:  I  go  in  ihs  mail 
coach;  and  the  time  that  tiie  savage  has  been  em- 
ployed in  learning  to  run  so  fiur,  I  have  employed  in 
something  else.  It  woold  not  aely  be  nseless  in  me 
to  ran  like  a  Choctaw,  bat  foolish  and  di^raoefoL 

An  irresistible  proof  of  ihe  vast  improvement  of 
which  ihe  senses  are  capable,  is  the  edncation  of  the 
deaf  and  dmnb,  and  t^e  blind ;  which  proceeds  npon 
the  principle  that,  after  one  sense  is  taken  away,  the 
others  may  be  made  mnch  more  acnte  in  their  exer- 
cise, and  mnch  more  extensive  in  their  employment. 
The  sense  of  touch  became  so  acnte  in  Professor 
Saonderson,  who  had  been  blind  from  one  year  old, 
that  he  conld  discover  with  the  greatest  exactness  the 
slightest  ineqnaliiy  of  sor&ce,  and  conld  distingiiish, 
in  the  most  finished  works,  the  slightest  oversight  in 
the  polish.  In  the  cabinet  of  med^Js  at  Cambridge  he 
could  single  out  the  Roman  medals  with  the  utmost 
exactness.  When  any  object  passed  before  his  &ce, 
though  at  some  distance,  he  discovered  it,  and  could 
guess  its  size  with  considerable  accuracy.  When  he 
walked,  he  knew  when  he  passed  by  a  tree,  a  wall,  or 
a  house.  His  ear  had  become  so  accurate  from  habit, 
that  he  could  not  only  recognise  those  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted,  by  the  sound  of  their  voices,  but 
could  judge  with  the  utmost  accuracy  of  the  size  of 
any  room  into  which  he  was  conducted. 

The  most  singular  instance  of  this  substitution  of 

one  sense  for  another,  and  the  degree  of  perfection  to 

which  particular  senses  can  be  carried,  is  recorded  in 

''transactions  of  the  Manchester  Society,  from 

I  have  taken  it.      *  John  Metcalf,  a  native  of 

liboorhood  of  Manchester,  became  blind,' 
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says  Dr.  Bew,  'at  a  very  early  age,  so  as  to  be 
quite  unconscioiLS  of  light  and  its  yarious  effects. 
This  man  passed  the  yonnger  part  of  his  life  as  a 
waggoner,  and  occasionaUy  as  a  gnide  during  the 
night  in  intricate  roads,  when  the  tracks  were 
covered  with  snow.  Strange  as  this  may  appear  to 
those  who  can  see,  the  employment  he  has  since 
undertaken  is  still  more  extraordinary ;  it  is  one  of 
the  last  to  which  we  should  ever  suppose  a  blind 
man  would  turn  his  attention ; — ^his  preset  occu- 
pation is  that  of  a  projector  and  surveyor  of  high- 
ways in  difficult  and  mountainous  parts.  With  the 
assistance  only  of  a  long  staff,  I  have  several  times 
met  this  man  traversing  the  roads,  ascending  pre- 
cipices, exploring  valleys,  and  investigating  tiieir 
several  extents,  forms,  and  situations,  so  as  to  an- 
swer his  design  in  the  best  manner.  The  plans 
which  he  designs,  and  the  estimates  which  he  makes, 
are  done  in  a  manner  pecuhar  to  himself,  and  of 
which  he  cannot  well  convey  the  meaning  to  others. 
Hia  abilities,  nevertheless,  in  this  way  are  so  great, 
that  he  finds  constant  employment.  Most  of  the 
roads  over  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire  have  been  altered 
by  his  direction,  particularly  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  Buxton;  and  he  is  at  this  time  constructing  a 
new  one  between  Wilmslow  and  Congleton,  with  a 
view  to  open  a  communication  with  the  great  Lon- 
don road,  without  being  obliged  to  pass  over  the 
mountains.' 

To  these  veiy  remarkable  cases,  may  be  added  that 
of  Stanley  the  organist ;  the  blind  at  Paris,  who  are 
taught  to  read,  write,  and  print :  and  the  equally  ex- 
traordinary Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which 
I  dare  say  many  persons  here  present  have  visited. 
All  these  valuable  and  useful  institutions,  which  do 
honour  to  the  ingenuity  and  humanity  of  man,  merely 
avail  themselves  of  that  superfluity  of  senses  (if  I  may 
use  the  expression)  which  nature  has  given  us,  and 
make  those  which  survive,  do  the  duties  of  tlaa.t^\ti$3^ 
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is  deceased.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  Tery  singular  that 
a  blind  child  should  be  taught  to  read ;  but  observe 
what  the  common  process  is  with  every  child;  a  child 
sees  certain  marks  upon  a  plain  piece  of  paper,  which 
he  is  taught  to  call  A,  B,  C  ;  but  if  you  were  to  raise 
certain  marks  in  relief  upon  pasteboard,  as  you  may 
of  course  do,  and  teach  a  blind  child  to  call  these  marks 
which  he  felt  A,  B,  0,  a  blind  child  would  as  easily 
learn  his  alphabet  by  his  fingers  as  another  would  do 
by  his  eyes,  and  might  go  on  feeling  through  Homer 
or  Virgil  as  we  do  by  persevering  in  lookmg  at  the 
book.  Just  in  the  same  manner,  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  alphabet  could  be  taught  by  a  series  of 
well-contrived  flavours  ;  and  we  may  even  live  to  see 
the  day  when  men  may  be  taught  to  smell  out  their 
learning,  and  when  a  fine  scenting  day  shall  be  (which 
it  certainly  is  not  at  present)  considered  a«  a  day 
peculiarly  favourable  to  study. 

A  curious  question  may  be  agitated  as  to  the  re- 
semblance of  the  senses  to  each  other.  All  the  ideas 
of  seeing  bear  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  all  of 
hearing,  and  so  forth ;  or  do  we  only  conceive  them 
to  resemble  each  other  because  they  enter  the  mind  by 
the  same  channel  ?  Is  there  any  more  resemblance  in 
the  taste  of  vinegar  and  the  taste  of  a  peach,  than 
there  is  between  the  taste  of  vinegar  and  the  sound  of 
an  u^olian  harp  ?  I  am  very  much  inchned  to  think 
there  is  not ;  and  that  the  only  reason  of  supposing 
a  resemblance  is,  that  they  aflect  the  same  organ.  I 
believe  there  is  a  much  greater  analogy  between  those 
ideas  of  every  sense  which  produce  a  similar  tone  of 
mind,  whether  of  excitement,  or  soothing,  or  dislike, 
or  horror,  than  there  is  between  ideas  of  the  same 
sense  which  stand  in  very  difierent  degrees  of  favour 
with  the  mind.  The  resemblance  seems  to  be  much 
more  intimate  between  soft  sounds,  fragrant  smells, 
smooth  surfaces,  pleasant  tastes,  and  refreshing  co- 
lours, than  between  soft  sounds  and  horrible  crashes, 
smooth  surfaces  and  lacerating  inequalities,  pleasant 
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tastes  and  caustic  bitterness,  refreshing  colour  and 

sable  gloom. 

In  mere  sensation,  the  mind  appears  to  be  very 

nearly  passive :  when  the  organ  is  in  a  free  and  healthy 

state,  it  is  impressed  by  outward  objects  without  any 

choice  of  ours.     Whoever  walks  out  into  the  country, 

cannot  avoid  seeing  the  colour  of  the  grass  and  the 

shape  of  the  trees  to  which  his  eyes  are  directed.    He 

has  not  sensations  because  he  chooses  to  have  them, 

but  they  come  upon  him  till  he  removes  the  organ, 

and  for  a  time  deprives  it  of  its  powers,  f         *         * 
*  *  *  *  • 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  this  subject 
of  sensation  is,  the  distinction  between  those  sensa- 
tions which  are  really  derived  from  the  sense  itself, 
and  those  which  are  connected  with  them  by  mere 
association.  We  say  we  hear  a  bell  ring  when  in  fact 
it  is  utterly  impossible  we  should  do  so,  for  a  bell  is 
an  object  of  sight  and  touch  ;  and  we  might  as  well 
say  that  we  heard  a  colour,  or  heard  a  thick  sub- 
stance. The  fact  is,  we  hear  only  a  sound,  which 
constant  experience  has  led  us  to  refer  to  a  bell  as  its 
ca/me.  We  smell  that  something  is  burning,  in  the 
same  manner.  Burning  is  an  object  of  sight,  and 
cannot  be  smelt ;  but  that  odour  can  be  smelt  which 
experience  has  taught  us  to  connect  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  burning.  So  that  what  we  are  at  first  apt  to 
consider  and  to  call  simple  sensations,  are  in  fact 
accompanied  by,  and  involved  with,  mimberless  other 
sensations,  which  experience  has  combined  together. 
Our  senses  would  be  comparatively  of  small  impor- 
tance to  us  but  for  these  rapid,  compound,  and  indis- 
soluble associations ;  so  that  a  man  becomes  to  have  a 
sort  of  sixth  sense,  compounded  of  all  the  others,  and 
exercising,  in  a  single  act,  their  aggregate  perfections. 
A  child  can  hear,  and  see,  and  feel  as  well  as  a  man ; 
but  he  exercises  these  senses  without  connecting  them 

t  [Four  pages  of  manuscript  are  here  "waiilmg."\ 
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with  all  tliat  their  intelligences  imply.  The  case  is 
precisely  the  same  with  men  skilled  in  any  art  or  pro- 
fession, and  others  ignorant  of  it ; — ^the  difference  be- 
tween them  is  in  those  intimate  associations  of  sen- 
sation which  one  has  formed  and  the  other  not.  I 
can  see  out  at  sea  as  well  as  a  sailor ;  but  he  pro- 
nounces that  object  to  be  a  three-decked  ship  in 
which  I  can  neither  distinguish  mast  or  deck,  or  any- 
thing  else.  We  both  see  precisely  the  same  thing, — a 
brown  mass  of  a  certain  magnitude.  It  was  to  him, 
when  first  he  went  to  sea,  a  brown  lump  also ;  long 
experience  has  taught  him,  that  this  is  the  appearance 
.  of  a  man-of-war.  I  have  had  no  experience,  and  it  is 
to  me  only  a  simple  sensation.  I  see  only  the  object; 
Tie  sees  the  thing:  si&^nified.  There  are,  in  the  case  of 
vision,  a  prodi^o Jvarieiy  of  sensations  which  we 
suppose  ourselves  to  derive  from  the  eye,  and  which 
are,  in  fact,  derived  from  the  touch.  It  will  appear 
very  singular  to  those  who  have  never  reflected  on 
these  subjects,  when  I  say,  that  we  can  neither  see 
the  distance  of  any  objects,  nor  their  size,  nor  their 
figure ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  which  science  has 
more  clearly  proved.  The  eye  originally  sees  nothing 
but  colour  and  surface.  A  man  bom  blind  and  sud- 
denly restored  to  sight  would  not  have  the  least  con- 
ception of  the  distance  of  objects ;  all  objects,  whether 
far  or  near,  would  appear  to  be  near  to  his  eye.  This 
was  long  vmagmed  to  be  the  fact,  and  was  afterwards 
proved  to  be  so,  in  the  memorable  case  of  the  young 
man  who  was  couched  by  Cheselden.  He  actually 
made  this  mistake,  and  conceived  the  pictures  on  the 
opposite  wall  to  be  quite  close  to  his  eye.  K  the  eye 
can  see  nothing  but  colour  and  surface,  why  should 
the  alteration  of  colour  and  surface  give  the  idea  of 
distance  ?  A  colour  half  as  bright,  and  a  surface  half 
as  great,  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  distance  propor- 
tionally greater.  We  might  have  been  so  constituted 
as  that  an  object  should  have  become  fainter  the 
nearer  it  approached.     The  fact  is,  we  have  deter- 
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mined  by  experience  tliat  these  signs  to  the  eye,  of 
fainter  colour  and  diminished  surface,  are  inseparably 
connected  with  distcmcef  and  that  bodies  are  nearer  to 
the  touch  when  they  are  brighter  to  the  eye  :  there- 
fore the  moment  we  see  brightness  we  think  of  proxi- 
mity, and  so  imagine  we  see  that  a  thing  is  near ;  and 
the  moment  the  colour  becomes  confused  we  think  of 
remoteness,  and  so  miagms  we  see  that  a  thing  is 
remote.  It  is  by  rendering  colour  more  languid  and 
confdsed,  that  painters  can  represent  objects  at  a  very 
different  distance  upon  the  same  flat  canvas.  The 
mere  diminution  of  the  magnitude  of  an  object  would 
not  have  the  effect  of  making  it  appear  at  a  greater 
distance.  For  if ,  in  a  cattle  piece,  the  artist  were  to 
make  one  cow  ten  times  as  little  as  all  the  rest,  the 
aniinal  would  by  no  means  appear  ten  times  as  distant 
from  the  eye,  but  would  be  taken  for  a  calf  in  the 
foreground  instead  of  a  cow  in  the  distant  scenery. 

Dr.  Reid  quotes  a  very  curious  observation  made 
by  Bishop  Berkeley  in  his  travels  through  Italy  and 
Sicily,   which,  by-the-bye,   I  rather  beHeve  he  per- 
formed on  foot.     He  observed  that,  in  those  countries, 
cities  and  palaces  seen  at  a  great  distance   appeared 
to  him  nearer  by  several  miles  than  they  really  were ; 
and  he  very  judiciously  imputed  it  to  this  cause, — 
that  the  purity  of  that  air  gave  to  very  distant  objects 
a  degree  of  brightness  and  distinctness  which,  in  the 
grosser  air  of  his  own  country,  belonged  only  to  those 
which  are  near.    It  would  be  curious  to  know  whether 
Italians  are  apt  to  make  the  reverse  of  the  Bishop's 
observation  in  this  country,   and  to  ascertain  what 
the  apparent  distance  is,  according  to  their  estima- 
tion, from  London  to  Kensington,  during  a  thick  fog 
in  this  pleasant  month  of  December.      This  mode  of 
discovering  distance  by  the  distinctness  or  indistinct- 
ness of  colour,  is  the  reason  why  we  mistake  the  size 
of  objects  in  a  fog.     A  little  gentleman  who  under- 
stands optics  may  always  be  sure  to  enjoy  a  tempo- 
rary elevation  in  a  fog ;  and  by  walking  out  in  that 
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state  of  tlie  weather,  will  be  quite  certain  of  being 
taken  for  a  man  six  feet  bigh ;  for  the  indistinctness 
of  colour  first  makes  ns  consider  bim  to  be  at  a  mucb 
greater  distance  than  be  really  is,  and  tben  a  man 
who  appears  so  big  at  the  supposed  distance  of  300 
yards  we  cannot  but  judge  to  be  one  of  the  tallest  and 
most  robust  of  men.  Secondly,  another  mode  in  wbicb 
we  determine  the  distance  of  objects  is  by  changing 
the  form  of  the  eye.  Nature  has  given  us  the  power 
of  adapting  this  organ  to  certain  distances  by  con- 
tracting one  set  of  muscles,  and  to  other  distances  by 
contracting  another  set.  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  done,  anatomists  are  not  agreed ;  but  whatever 
be  the  manner,  it  ^is  certaiu  that  young  people  have 
commonly  the  power  of  adapting  their  eyes  to  all  dis- 
tances of  the  object,  fix)m  six  or  seven  inches  to  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet,  so  as  to  have  perfect  and  distinct  vision 
at  any  distance  within  these  limits.  Now,  place  an 
object  at  the  distance  of  six  inches  from  the  eye,  and 
gradually  remove  it  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet,  you 
will  find  that  all  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  employed 
all  that  time  in  altenng  the  shape  of  the  eye,  and 
accommodating  it  to  difierent  distences ;  so  that,  by 
long  experience,  the  efforts  I  am  compelled  to  make 
in  order  to  see  at  these  different  distances  become 
themselves  the  signs  of  these  distances  ;  and  if  any 
person  were  wounded  in  these  muscles  about  the  eye, 
so  as  to  disturb  his  usual  efforts  to  obtain  distinct 
vision,  he  would  lose  his  guide  of  distance,  and  be- 
come unable  to  see  as  well  as  before,  though  precisely 
the  same  appearances  would  be  presented  to  his  eye. 
A  third  mode  by  which  we  acquire  the  notion  of 
distance  is,  the  inclination  of  the  eyes  towards  each 
other.  A  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  eye  to 
the  retina,  and  produced  beyond  it,  is  called  the  axis 
of  the  eye ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  inclination  of  these 
lines  towards  each  other  must  vary  as  the  distance  of 
the  objects  varies  towards  which  they  are  directed. 
Of  this  inclination  we  are  not  conscious ;  but  we  are 
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conscious  of  the  effort  employed  in  making  it ;  and 
this  effort,  as  well  as  the  others  of  which  I  have  been 
last  speaking,  becomes  the  sign  of  the  distance  of 
objects.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  those  who  have 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  are  apt,  even  within  arm's 
length,  to  make  mistakes  in  the  distance  of  objects 
which  are  easily  avoided  by  those  who  see  with  two 
eyes ;  though,  after  some  time,  in  persons  blind  of  one 
eye,  this  inclination  of  the  axes  ceases  to  be  a  crite- 
rion of  distance,  and  these  mistakes  are  avoided.  This 
inclination  of  the  optic  axes  is  the  principal  obstacle 
to  complete  deception  in  the  art  of  painting.  The 
colouring  (one  mode  by  which  we  determine  distance) 
may  be  perfect,  and  may  give  us  the  notion  of  an 
object  being  at  the  distance  of  many  miles ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  figure  of  the  eye,  and  the  inclination 
of  the  axes,  are  set  for  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
yards  (the  real  space  between  the  eye  and  the  picture), 
so  that  the  mind,  wanting  one  of  its  signs  of  distance, 
is  far  from  being  completely  deceived.  In  order  to 
remove  this  defect,  connoisseurs  in  painting  look  at  a 
picture  with  one  eye,  through  a  tube,  which  excludes 
the  view  of  all  other  objects.  By  this  means,  the  in- 
clination of  the  eyes  towards  each  other  (one  method 
by  which  we  judge  of  the  deception)  is  prevented. 
Dr.  Reid  proposes,  as  an  improvement,  this  method, — 
that  the  aperture  of  the  tube  next  the  eye  should  be 
as  small  as  a  pin-hole  ;  because  then  the  other  mode 
of  judging  of  distances,  the  conformation  of  the  eye, 
is  avoided,  and  we  have  no  means  left  of  judging  of 
the  distances  but  the  light  and  the  colour,  which  are 
in  the  power  of  the  painter.  When  the  optic  axes 
are,  on  account  of  the  great  distance  of  objects,  nearly 
paiallel,  so  that  to  look  at  an  object  still  more  distant 
requires  no  fresh  effort,  our  power  of  judging  of  dis- 
tances entirely  ceases.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
son,  moon,  planets,  and  fixed  stars  appear  to  be  all 
at  the  same  distance,  as  if  they  touched  the  concave 
surface  of  a  great  sphere.  The  sphere  itself  is  at  that 
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distance  beyond  which  all  objects  affect  the  eye  in  the 
same  manner. 

Another  mode  in  which  we  determine  the  distance 
of  objects  is  by  referring  them  to  those  intervening 
objects  whose  distance  is  known.  We  are  so  muck 
accustomed  to  measure  with  our  eye  the  ground  which 
we  travel,  and  to  compare  the  judgments  of  distance 
formed  by  sight  with  our  experience  or  information, 
that  we  le^m  by  degrees  in  this  manner  to  form  a 
more  accurate  judgment  of  the  distance  of  terrestrial 
objects  than  we  could  do  by  any  of  the  means  above 
mentioned.  It  is  for  want  of  some  intervening  objects 
that  it  is  so  difficult  to  measure  distances  by  the  eye 
up  in  the  air,  out  at  sea,  or  on  extensive  plains.  This 
'mode  of  estimating  distance  accounts  for  the  superior 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  moon  in  the  horizon  :  for, 
first,  its  disfiince  seems  greater  on  account  of  the 
known  distance  of  the  terrestrial  objects  that  inter- 
vene ;  and  where  the  visible  magnitude  is  the  same, 
the  real  magnitude  of  objects  is  always  determined 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  distance. 

The  proof  of  this  being  the  real  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty is,  that  if  the  horizontal  moon  be  viewed  through 
a  tube  which  excludes  all  terrestrial  objects,  its  ap- 
pearance is  precisely  the  same  as  at  any  other  time. 

The  last  method  by  which  we  determine  the  dis- 
tance of  objects  is  by  their  visible  magnitude.  By 
experience,  I  know  what  figure  a  man  or  any  other 
.known  object  makes  to  my  eye  at  the  distance  of  ten 
feet ;  I  perceive  the  gradual  diminution  of  this  visible 
figure  at  the  distance  of  twenty,  forty,  one  hundred 
feet,  till  it  vanish  altogether  :  hence  a  certain  visible 
magnitude  of  a  known  object  becomes  the  sign  of  a 
certain  determinate  distance,  and  carries  along  with 
it  the  conception  and  belief  of  that  distance. 

I  shall  say  nothing  here  of  the  moral  method  of  mea- 
Buring  distances ; — -the  distance  from  home  to  school, 
in  the  days  of  our  youth  berag  generally  double  the 
tlistance  from  school  to  home  ;  and  so  forth  with  all 
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eiher  passions  whicli  quicken  or  retard  the  feeling  of 
time. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  the  cubical  magnitudes  of 
bodies.  We  think  we  see  that  a  body  is  thick  and 
round ;  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  see  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  for  the  eye  can  see  nothing  but  plain 
surfaces;  but  then  we  learn  from  experience  that 
certain  different  appearances  of  light  or  shade  upon 
plain  surfaces  are  constantly  connected  with  those 
feelings  of  bodies  which  we  call  round  and  thick. 
Just  in  the  same  manner  it  is  probable  that  the  notions 
which  the  ear  has  of  distance  and  position  are  entirely 
the  result  of  experience;  and  that  a  person  deaf  from 
his  birth,  and  suddenly  cured,  would  be  quite  ignorant 
from  what  quarter,  and  from  what  distance,  sound 
originated.  Thus  we  see  that  the  senses  soon  leaam 
to  lay  aside  their  own  homely  and  barren  language, 
and  to  speak  in  a  more  elegant  and  universal  dialect ; 
and  we  see  that  man,  endowed  with  the  senses  he  now 
is,  and  deprived  of  the  power  of  connecting  their 
notices  together  by  indissoluble  associations,  would 
have  risen  very  little  above  the  rank  of  the  lower 
animals.  All  the  labours  of  the  human  mind  point 
and  tend  towards  the  same  process  which  has  been 
carried  on  in  our  early  infancy  with  respect  to  asso- 
ciated sensation — so  to  connect  together,  by  copious 
induction,  the  sign  with  the  thimg  signified,  that  the 
one  may  suggest  the  other  with  the  certaiuty  and 
velocity  of  sensation. 

The  phenomena  of  double  vision  and  inverted 
images  I  must,  for  fear  of  protractiug  my  lecture  too 
long,  entirely  pass  over ;  referring  those  whose  cu- 
riosity may  be  excited  on  these  subjects  to  Bishop 
Berkeley's  Essay  on  Vision,  Dr.  Porterfield  on  the 
Eye,  Dr.  Wells*  Essay  on  Vision,  and  Dr.  Reid's  ad- 
mirable first  work  on  the  Human  Mind.  To  prove,  in 
some  measure,  how  much  of  our  sight  is  original,  and 
how  much  acquired,  and  to  illustrate  therefore  a  great 
deal  of  what  I  have  said  throughout  this  lecture,  I 
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shall  read  to  you  tlie  famous  case  of  a  joiing  man 
bom  blind,  and  suddenly  restored  to  his  sight  by 
undergoing  the  operation  of  couching. 

A  young  gentleman,  who  was  bom  with  two  cata- 
racts upon  each  of  his  eyes,  was,  in  1728,  couched  by 
Mr.  Cheselden,  and  by  that  means  for  the  first  time 
made  to  see  distinctly.  *  At  first,*  says  the  operator, 
'  he  could  bear  but  very  little  light,  and  the  things  he 
saw  he  thought  extremely  large;  but  upon  seeing 
things  larger,  those  first  seen  he  conceived  less, 
never  being  able  to  imagine  any  lines  beyond  the 
bounds  he  saw.  The  room  he  was  in,  he  said,  he 
knew  to  be  but  part  of  the  house,  yet  he  could  not 
conceive  that  the  whole  house  would  look  bigger. 

*  Though  we  say  of  this  gentleman  that  he  was 
blind,  as  we  do  of  all  people  who  have  ripe  cataracts, 
yet  they  are  never  so  blind  from  that  cause  but  that 
they  can  discern  day  from  night,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  strong  light,  distinguish  black,  white,  and 
scarlet :  but  they  cannot  perceive  the  shape  of  any- 
thing ;  for  the  light  by  which  these  perceptions  are 
made,  being  let  in  obliquely  through  the  aqueous 
humour,  or  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline 
humour,  by  which  the  rays  cannot  be  brought  into 
a  focus  upon  the  retina,  they  can  discern  in  no  other 
manner  than  a  sound  eye  can  through  a  glass  of 
broken  jelly,  where  a  great  variety  of  surfaces  so 
differently  refract  the  light,  that  the  several  distinct 
pencils  of  rays  cannot  be  collected  by  the  eye  into 
their  proper  foci ;  wherefore  the  shape  of  an  object 
in  such  a  case  cannot  be  discerned  at  all,  though  the 
colour  may :  and  thus  it  was  with  this  young 
gentleman,  who,  though  he  knew  those  colours 
asunder,  in  a  good  light,  yet  when  he  saw  them, 
after  he  was  couched,  the  faint  ideas  he  had  of  them 
before,  were  not  sufficient  for  him  to  know  them  by 
afterwards ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  think  them  the 
same  which  he  had  before  known  by  those  names. 
•  When  he  first  saw,  he  was  so  fiir  from  making 
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anj  judgment  about  distances,  tliat  he  thought  all 
objects  whatever  touched  his  eyes  (as  he  expressed 
it),  as  what  he  felt  did  his  skm;  and  thought  no 
objects  so  agreeable  as  those  which  were  smooth  and 
regular,  though  he  could  form  no  judgment  of  their 
shape,  or  guess  what  it  was  in  any  object  that  was 
pleasing  to  him.  He  knew  not  the  shape  of  any- 
thing, nor  any  one  thing  firom  another,  however 
different  in  shape  or  magnitude ;  but  upon  being 
told  what  things  were  whose  form  he  before  knew 
from  feeling,  he  would  carefully  observe  that  he 
might  know  them  again ;  but  having  too  many  ob- 
jects to  learn  at  once,  he  forgot  many  of  them,  and 
(as  he  said)  at  first  learned  to  know,  and  again  forget, 
a  thousand  things  in  a  day.  One  particular  only, 
though  it  may  appear  trifling,  I  will  relate.  Having 
often  forgot  which  was  the  cat  and  which  the  dog, 
he  was  ashamed  to  ask ;  but  catching  the  cat  (which 
he  knew  by  feeling),  he  was  observed  to  look  at  her 
steadfastly,  and  then,  setting  her  down,  said,  "  So, 
Puss  !  I  shall  know  you  another  time." 

*  We  thought  he  soon  knew  what  pictures  repre- 
sented which  were  shown  him ;  but  we  found  after- 
wards we  were  mistaken,  for,  about  two  months 
after  he  was  couched,  he  discovered  at  once  they 
represented  solid  bodies,  when  to  that  time  he 
considered  them  only  as  party-coloured  planes,  or 
surfaces  diversified  with  variety  of  paints :  but  even 
then,  he  was  no  less  surprised, — expecting  the  pic- 
tures would  feel  Hke  the  things  they  represented; 
and  was  amazed  when  he  found  those  parts  which, 
by  their  light  and  shadow,  appeared  now  round  and 
uneven,  felt  only  flat  like  the  rest, — and  asked  which 
was  the  lying  sense,  feeling  or  seeing. 

*  In  a  year  after  seeing,  the  young  gentleman  being 
carried  upon  Epsom  Downs,  and  observing  a  large 
prospect,  he  was  exceedingly  delighted  with  it,  and 
called  it  a  new  kind  of  seeing.' 
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ON  CONCEPTION. 


*****  before  the 

mind  can  gaze  upon  the  scene  with  any  portion  of 
tranquillity  and  composure.  This  misteke  of  con- 
ception for  sensation  is  also  the  best  key  to  the  phe- 
nomena observed  in  madness.  A  madman  has  the 
conception  of  all  the  pageantry  of  a  court,  and  so 
may  any  man  in  his  senses  ;  the  difference  is,  the  one 
knows  it  to  be  only  a  creation  of  his  mind,  the  other 
really  believes  he  sees  dukes  and  marquises,  and  all  the 
splendour  of  a  real  court.  If  he  is  not  very  far  gone, 
he  pays  some  attention  to  the  objects  of  sense  about 
him,  and  tells  you  that  he  is  confined  in  this  sorry 
situation  by  the  perfidy  and  rebellion  of  his  subjects. 
As  the  disease  further  advances,  he  totally  neglects 
the  objects  of  his  senses ; — does  not  see  that  he  sleeps 
on  straw  and  is  chained  down,  but  abandons  himself 
wholly  to  the  creations  of  his  mind,  and  riots  in  every 
extravagance  of  thought.  This,  though  by  far  the 
most  common  species  of  insanity,  is  not  the  only  one. 
There  are  some  persons  quite  rational  in  their  per- 
ceptions, who  are  considered  as  deranged  only  jfrom  a 
morbid  association  of  ideas ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
patient  mentioned  in  Mr.  Haslam's  book,  who  perse- 
vered in  a  vegetable  diet  because,  he  said,  roast  and 
boiled  meat  felt  the  most  exquisite  pain  while  any 
person  was  devouring  them.  / 

The  mistaking  of  conceptions  for  sensations  appeawj 
also  to  be  the  proper  explanation  of  what  passes  in 
our  minds  during  sleep.    To  consider  sleep  aright,  we 
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mast  diTide  it  into  stages.  In  profound  sleep,  there 
is  BO  evidence  that  we  think  at  all.  When  we  have 
been  exhausted  with  great  fatigne  or  acute  pain,  we 
often  lie  motionless  for  hours,  without  the  smallest 
recollection  that  a  single  idea  has  past  through  our 
minds :  the  periods  of  sleeping  and  waking  s^pear  to 
be  consecutive  instants  of  time.  In  this  state  of  sleep 
it  seems  as  if  every  operation  of  the  mind  were  entirely 
suspended ;  and  in  the  instance  of  those  who  have 
taken  quantities  of  opium,  or  become  drowsy  from 
long  journeys  over  snow,  it  seems  to  have  a  great 
tendency  to  death.  We  frequently  dream  in  our 
sleep  without  recollecting  the  slightest  feature  of  our 
dreams  when  we  awake.  It  would  appear  at  first, 
that  processes  of  thought  which  have  made  such 
faint  impressions  on  the  memory  must  have  been  the 
sHghtest  and  most  disconnected  of  all  dreams  ;  and 
yet  the  most  rational  and  systematic  dreamers — those 
who  walk  in  their  sleep — have  seldom  or  ever  the 
most  distant  recollection  that  they  have  been  dream- 
ing  at  all. 

In  the  common  state  of  sleep,  where  we  dream  with- 
out stirring,  or,  at  least,  without  walking  about,  there 
seems  to  be,  first,  a  great  diminution  of  the  power  of 
the  will  over  the  body,  but  by  no  means  a  total  sus- 
pension of  that  power :  for  a  person  much  agitated 
in  his  dreams  can  cry  out,  and  therefore  subject  the 
organs  of  speech  to  his  will ;  or  he  can  toss  about  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  so  subject  those  parts  of  his  body 
to  his  will ;  but,  however,  the  influence  of  the  will  upon 
the  body,  though  not  wholly  suspended,  is  certamly 
considerably  weakened.  In  this  sort  of  sleep  it  is 
still  less  suspended  over  the  mind,  for  a  man  makes 
a  bargain  in  his  dreams,  and  examines  the  terms  of 
the  bargain,  and  dwells  upon  one  part  of  it  with  some 
accuracy  ;  he  argues  in  his  sleep,  not  merely  repeat- 
ing, as  has  been  said,  arguments  which  have  occurred 
to  him  in  his  waking  hours,  but  inventing  new  ones, 
with  some  pains  and  attention.     I  mention  these 
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circumstances  in  opposition  to  those  wlio  have  con- 
tended that  the  iziflnence  of  the  will  is  entirely  sus- 
pended in  sleep.  I  should  think  dimmished  would 
be  a  better  word,— for  suspended  it  certainly  is  not 
in  the  body,  and  still  less  so  in  the  mind ;  though  its 
power  is  incomparably  less  than  in  our  waking  hours. 
But  the  most  striking  phenomenon  in  our  sleep  is  that 
which  I  have  shown  to  take  place  in  madness — ^the 
confosion  between  our  sensations  and  conceptions.  I 
may  think  when  I  am  awake  of  a  chariot  drawn  by 
tigers ;  but  I  know  then,  it  is  merely  a  thought. 
When  I  am  in  a  reverie,  I  am  in  a  confused  state 
between  doubt  and  belief  of  its  existence.  When  I 
am  asleep,  I  take  this  thought  for  a  reality  ;  and  as 
our  sensations  follow  one  another  in  a  regular  and 
established  order,  and  our  conceptions  are  very  loosely 
connected  together,  this  is  the  reason  of  all  the 
absurdity  and  incongruity  of  our  dreams.  Indeed, 
sense  and  nonsense,  congruity  and  incongruity,  are 
only  determined  by  the  outer  world ;  and  we  consider 
our  conceptions  to  be  wild  or  rational  only  as  they 
correspond  with  it. 

According  as  sleep  is  more  or  less  perfect,  sensa- 
tions do  or  do  not  produce  an  effect  upon  the  mind, 
exactly  the  same  as  in  reverie  or  in  madness.  A 
person  may,  in  some  cases,  sleep  so  soundly,  that  the 
firing  a  pistol  close  to  his  ear  will  not  rouse  him  ; — 
at  other  times  the  slightest  sensation  of  light  or  noise 
will  rouse  him.  A  sort  of  intermediate  state  between 
these  two  is  that  where  the  sensation  comes  to  the 
mind  in  so  imperfect  a  state,  that  it  produces  some 
effect  upon  the  current  of  conceptions  without  cor- 
recting them.  K  there  is  a  window  left  open,  and 
the  cold  air  blows  in,  the  sufferer  may  think  himself 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Caucasus,  buried  in  the  snow ; 
or  the  cat  making  a  noise  shall  immediately  transport 
him  in  imagination  to  the  Opera. 

The  most  singular  phenomenon  respecting  sleep  is 
somnambulism,  or  walking  in  the  sleep.  The  instances 
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&re  inntLmerable  of  men  who  have  walked  along  the 
ridges  of  houses  in  their  sleep  ;  have  got  up,  dressed 
themselves,  taken  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  have  written 
very  rationally  and  connectedly,  and  acted  precisely 
as  they  would  have  done  had  they  been  awake.  Out 
of  this  mass  of  histories  I  shall  make  a  short  extract 
from  a  well-authenticated  one,  reported  by  a  Physical 
Society  at  Lausanne.  It  is  the  case  of  Devaux,  a  lad 
about  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  lived  in  the  town  of 
Vevay.  He  did  not  walk  in  his  sleep  every  night, 
but  passed  sometimes  six  or  seven  weeks  without  a 
fit  of  somnambulism.  Before  the  fit  begins  he  utters 
broken  words,  sits  up  in  his  bed,  abruptly  begins  to 
talk  with  more  coherence,  then  rises,  and  goes  wher- 
ever the  nature  of  his  dream  prompts  him.  Having 
risen  one  night  with  the  intention  of  eating  grapes,  he 
left  the  house,  went  through  the  town,  and  passed  on 
to  a  vineyard,  where  he  expected  good  cheer.  He  was 
followed  by  several  persons,  who  kept  at  a  distance 
from  him,  one  of  whom  fired  a  pistol,  the  noise  of 
which  immediately  awoke  him,  and  he  fell  down  in  a 
fit.  Once  he  was  observed  dressing  himself  in  the 
dark.  His  clothes  were  on  a  large  table  mixed  with 
those  of  some  other  persons.  At  last  a  Hght  was 
brought :  he  separated  the  clothes  and  dressed  himself 
with  sufficient  precision.  Another  time  he  got  out  of 
bed  and  finished  a  piece  of  writing,  in  order,  as  he 
said,  to  please  his  master.  It  consisted  of  three  kinds 
of  writing,  text,  half-text,  and  small  writing,  each  of 
them  performed  with  the  proper  pen.  He  drew,  in 
the  comer  of  the  same  paper,  the  figure  of  a  hat. 
He  then  asked  for  a  penknife,  to  take  out  a  blot  of 
ink  which  he  had  made  between  two  letters ;  and  he 
erased  it  without  injuring  either.  Lastly,  he  made 
some  calculations  with  great  accuracy. 

Now,  in  this  case  of  Devaux' s,  and  in  all  such  cases 
of  somnambulism,  there  is  an  approach  to  the  awaking 
state  of  the  mind :  they  afibrd  an  intermediate  step 
between  sleep  and  vigilance,  and  differ  only  from 
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madness  in  the  time  of  their  dnration.  For  m 
somnambolism  the  will  has  recovered  great  part  of  its 
dominion  over  the  body  and  mind  which  it  had  lost 
in  perfect  sleep ;  for  we  see  that  a  somnambnlist  walks 
about,  and  thinks,  and  reasons,  and  acts,  with  a  great 
share  of  precision.  The  difference  between  a  somnam-* 
bnlist  and  a  man  awake  is,  that  the  first  distingaishes 
between  his  sensations  and  perceptions  only  in  paH^ 
the  latter  entirely,  Devanx  got  np  and  wrote  a  copy 
for  his  master, — he  saw  the  pen  and  ink,  and  tibe 
writing,  and  yarions  other  things,  as  plainly  as  if  he 
had  been  awake ;  but  he  did  not  attend  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  room,  the  beds,  and  the  &ucea  about  him ; 
he  most  probably  thought  he  was  in  school,  with  his 
school-fellows  about  him,  and  so  far  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  his  conceptions.  This  is  iust  the  case 
with  innamerable  madmen  we  see  in  Bedlam.  Som. 
nambulism  continued  would,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  differ 
nothing  from  madness.  Dreaming  differs  from  mad- 
ness only  in  the  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  will ; 
excepting  that  there  are  very  few  madmen  in  Bedlam 
so  mad  as  a  dreamer.  There  seems  also  to  be  a  certain 
connection  between  the  augmented  power  of  concep- 
tion and  the  diminished  power  of  will ;  so  that  a  man 
becomes,  in  sleepiug,  motionless,  exactly  as  he  becomes 
mad,  and  regains  his  power  of  moving  as  he  regains 
his  power  of  moving  for  a  rational  purpose.  This 
happens,  luckily  enough  for  dreamers,  who  would 
otherwise  infallibly  break  their  limbs  every  time  they 
dreamt;  and  for  the  somnambulist,  who,  when  he 
can  move  about,  has  acquired  a  considerable  share  of 
reason :  so  that  we  may  perceive,  if  these  observa- 
tions be  true,  the  following  phenomena  to  take  place, 
exactly  in  proportion  as  the  outward  senses  lose  their 
power,  and  the  conceptions  acquire  a  greater  vigour 
than  is  natural  to  them : — reverie,  absence,  sonmam- 
bulism,  madness,  and  sleep;  and  by  reversing  the 
ale,  the  conceptions  gradually  lose  their  force,  and 
I  sensations  gain  it. 
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A  similar  mistake  is  ofben  seen  to  take  place  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  memory  and  those  of  conception ; 
they  are  in  many  instances  confonnded  together. 
Children  are  often  detected  in  falsehoods  which 
evidently  originate  from  this  canse :  they  have  not 
learned  to  distinguish  between  their  memory  and 
tibeir  conception,  and  therefore  believe  they  have  seen 
and  heard  things  which  they  have  only  £a.ncied.  In 
the  same  manner,  very  old  men,  approaching  to  their 
'second  infancy,  are  apt  to  confound  what  tiiey  have 
only  conceived,  with  what  they  have  remembered; 
and  from  this  cause  to  become  somewhat  unintelli- 
gible to  those  who  converse  with  them. 

Nature  has  probably  made  a  strong  original  differ- 
ence between  our  sensations  and  conceptions ;  but 
whatever  the  original  difference  may  be,  it  is  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  habit.  Every  year  we  live, 
till  our  faculties  decline,  the  difference  becomes  more 
and  more  considerable,  and  is,  of  course,  much  less 
remarkable  in  infancy  than  in  manhood.  This  I  take 
to  be  the  reason  why  children  can  amuse  themselves 
so  well  and  so  long  with  dolls,  and  talk  to  them  as  if 
they  were  aUve :  not  that  I  suppose  the  deception  is 
ever  perfect,  but  that  their  conceptions  approaching 
much  nearer  to  their  sensations,  communicate  more 
of  the  interest  of  real  life.  As  the  child  gets  older,  and 
the  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  ideas  more 
wide,  the  wooden  darling  is  tossed  aside,  because  the 
conception  has  become  a  more  languid  and  uninterest- 
ing representative  of  reality.  There  seems  to  be  a 
regular  process  carried  on  in  the  mind  throughout  its 
whole  existence,  by  which  ideas  of  memory  are  con- 
verted into  ideas  of  conception.  If  a  poet  writes  two 
or  three  hundred  verses,  very  many  of  the  combina- 
tions of  words,  perhaps  whole  verses,  will  be  faithful 
copies  of  what  he  has  once  remembered,  and  which, 
divested  of  all  the  marks  of  their  origin,  have  re- 
appeared to  the  writer  as  productions  of  his  own 
brain.    In  the  same  manner,  in  a  fancy  landscape,  or 
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in  gronnds  laid  out  hj  a  man  of  taste,  many  of  tHe 
combinations  are  in  all  probability  copies  of  real 
scenes,  wbicb  the  person  wbo  introduced  tbem  could 
once  have  referred  to  some  particular  spot,  but  have 
now  become  his  own  property,  fipom  an  inability  to 
discover  their  former  master — ^like  domestic  animals 
which  run  away  into  the  woods,  and  belong  to  who- 
ever can  catch  them. 

I  shall  mention  only  one  more  fact  respecting  con- 
ception, and  it  is  a  curious  one,  for  which  no  reason' 
can  be  given  but  that  such  is  the  constitution  of  our 
nature — I  mean,  the  greater  facility  we  all  exhibit  of 
conceiving  the  impressions  of  one  sense  better  than 
those  of  another.  It  is,  for  instance,  much  easier  to 
conceive  any  sight,  than  to  conceive  a  taste,  or  a 
smell,  or  a  feeling,  or  a  sound.  Sight  is  indeed  so 
much  the  favourite  and  impressive  sense,  that  almost 
the  whole  language  of  metaphysics  is  borrowed  from 
it.  Let  any  person  attempt  to  conceive  the  smell  or 
the  taste  of  a  melon — ^they  will  find  their  conceptions 
of  those  sensations  extremely  faint ;  but  they  will 
without  difficulty  form  a  clear  conception  of  its  figure 
and  colour. 

To  epitomise  then  the  tedious  account  I  have  given 
of  this  class  of  ideas,  we  must  remember  the  threefold 
division  of  ideas  with  which  I  began — ideas  of  the 
outward  senses,  ideas  we  conceive  in  our  mind,  and 
ideas  we  remember.  We  must  recollect  that  when 
ideas  of  the  senses  are  little  heeded,  and  the  concep- 
tions of  the  mind  acquire  the  force  of  realities,  then 
we  are  said  to  be  absent,  or  to  be  in  a  reverie,  or  we 
are  under  the  influence  of  great  passions,  or  asleep,  or 
somnambulists,  or  madmen.  There  is  less  difference 
between  ideas  of  sense  and  conceptions  in  our  infancy 
than  in  our  mature  age,  when  the  difference  is 
widened  by  experience ;  and  this  difference  again 
becomes  less,  when  the  effects  of  experience  are  lost 
in  extreme  old  age.  We  conceive  some  objects  bf 
lense  better  than  others. 
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Men  differ  in  their  power  of  lively  conception,  but 
more  in  their  habits  of  attention ;  but  conception  is 
in  all  men  much  strengthened  by  habit.  Lastly,  ideas 
of  memory  fade  away,  and  appear  in  a  renovated 
shape,  as  the  mere  creatures  of  the  brain.  These  are 
the  fibint  and  imperfect  notices  of  the  great  operations 
which  are  passing  within  ns :  the  practical  inference 
from  them  is,  while  we  give  vigour,  extent,  and 
variety  to  our  conceptions,  by  cultivating  an  ardent 
curiosity  for  knowledge,  to  repress  their  dangerous 
vivacity  by  a  cool  and  steady  appeal  to  the  realities  of 
life ;  to  cherish  this  reproductive  faculty,  as  the  source 
of  eloquence,  poetry,  and  wit ;  but  so  to  cherish  it 
that  we  still  govern  it,  and  ^ven  exact  from  it  a  ready 
obedience  to  the  natural  majesty  of  truth.  He  who 
can  thus  manage  his  mind  has  two  worlds  before 
him  instead  of  one ;  he  can  contemplate  and  act ;  and, 
dispelling  the  vision  of  a  rich  and  creative  mind,  can 
come  down  into  the  world  of  realities  to  observe  with 
steadfastness,  aud  to  act  with  consistency. 
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♦  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  He  obtains 

all  the  conYenience  which  he  does  obtain  by  the 
reference  of  indiyidnal  transactions  to  certain  general 
heads  ;  and  thos,  hy  knowing  onl j  the  nature  of  any 
transaction  he  wishes  to  refer  to,  and  b j  seeking  for 
it  nnder  its  appropriate  division,  it  is  found  with 
£aunlity  and  despatch. 

Mr.  Stewart  conceives  (and,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
with  great  justice)  that  the  decaj  of  memoiy  ob- 
servable in  old  men,  proceeds  as  frequently  from  the 
very  little  interest  they  take  in  what  is  passing  around 
them,  as  in  any  bodily  decay  by  which  their  powers 
of  mind  are  weakened  : — *  Li  so  far  as  this  decay  of 
memory  which  old  age  brings  along  with  it,  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  a  physical  change  in  the 
constitution,  or  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  dimi- 
nution of  sensibility,  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to 
submit  cheerfully  to  the  lot  of  his  nature.  But  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  think,  that  something  may 
be  done  by  our  own  efforts,  to  obviate  the  incon- 
veniences which  commonly  result  from  it. 

*  If  individuals  who,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  have 
weak  memories,  are  sometimes  able  to  remedy  this 
defect  by  a  greater  attention  to  arrangement  in  their 
transactions,  and  to  classification  among  their  ideas, 
than  is  necessary  to  the  bulk  of  mankmd,  might  it 
not  be  possible,  in  the  same  way,  to  ward  off,  at 
least  to  a  certain  degree,  the  encroachments  which 
e  makes  on  this  faculty  ?  The  few  old  men  who 
anue  in  the  active  scenes   of  life  to  the  last 
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momeiit,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  complain,  in 
general,  much  less  of  a  want  of  recollection  than 
their  contemporaries.  This  is  nndoubtedly  owing, 
partly  to  the  effect  which  the  pursuits  of  business 
must  necessarily  have  in  keeping  alive  the  power  of 
attention.  But  it  is  probably  owing  also  to  new 
habits  of  arrangement,  which  the  mind  gradually  and 
insensibly  forms  from  the  experience  of  its  growing 
infirmities.  The  apparent  revival  of  memory  in  old 
men,  after  a  temporary  decline  (which  is  a  case 
that  happens  not  unfrequently)  seems  to  favour  this 
supposition. 

*  One  old  man  I  have,  myself,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  know,  who  after  a  long,  an  active,  and  an 
honourable  life,  having  begun  to  feel  some  of  the 
usual  effects  of  advanced  years,  has  been  able  to 
find  resources  in  his  own  sagacity  against  most  of 
the  inconveniences  with  which  they  are  commonly 
attended ;  and  who,  by  watching  his  gradual  decline 
with  the  cool  eye  of  an  indifferent  observer,  and 
employing  his  ingenuity  to  retard  its  progress,  has 
converted  even  the  infirmities  of  age  into  a  source 
of  philosophical  amusement.'* 

I  believe  that  this  old  gentleman  was  Dr.  Reid ; 
and  he  certainly  is  a  memorable  instance  of  a  victory 
gained  over  the  infirmities  of  age.  I  have  heard, 
from  a  friend  of  his,  that  at  the  age  of  seventy  he 
was  as  keen  and  eager  about  the  then  new  discoveries 
of  chemistry  as  if  he  had  been  just  beginning  his 
career  of  science.  Such  facts  appear  to  me  to  be  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  they  evince  what  may  be 
done  by  a  noble  effort  of  resolation.  A  modern 
writer,  who  at  one  time  made  some  noise,  says,  that  it 
is  men's  own  faults  if  they  die  ;  that  dying  is  a  mere 
trick,  which  may  be  avoided  with  a  little  resolution. 
I  cannot  quite  go  so  far  as  this,  but  I  am  convinced, 
that  it  is  for  a  long  time  in  every  man's  power  to 

*  Stewart's  Elements  of  Philosophy,  chap.  vi.  p.  416. 
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determine  whether  he  will  be  old  or  not.  The  mitward 
marks  of  age  we  are  all  of  us  very  willing  to  defer  ; 
forgetting  that  we  may  wear  the  inward  bloom  of 
youth  with  true  dignity  and  grace,  and  be  ready  to 
learn,  and  eager  to  give  pleasure  to  others,  to  the 
latest  moment  of  our  existence. 

In  the  same  manner,  memory  may  be  wonderfully 
strengthened  by  referring  single  facts  and  observa- 
tions to  one  simple  principle ;  and  by  these  means  we 
can  either  remember  the  principle  by  remembering 
the  fact,  or  the  fact  by  remembering  the  principle. 

It  is  very  conmion  to  hear  people  complain  that 
they  cannot  remember  what  they  read ;  and  the 
reason  is  very  obvious, — ^that  they  are  perpetually 
admitting  into  their  minds  a  string  of  insulated  events 
without  arranging  them  with  any  method,  which  may 
be  instrumental  to  their  reproduction.  Let  us  take  a 
few  instances  of  this.  The  first  shall  be  in  history, 
and  in  the  history  of  religion.  I  believe  the  rule 
which  all  wise  and  moderate  men  adopt,  with  respect 
to  toleration,  at  present,  is  this — that  no  man  ought 
to  undergo  persecution  for  his  religious  opinions,  if 
they  have  not  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  public  peace : 
that  point  secured,  the  rest  is  left  to  discussion  only; 
and  every  man  must  adjust  his  faith  as  his  under- 
standing enlightens,  and  his  conscience  governs  him, 
without  the  fear  of  human  punishment.  An  ignorance 
of  this  wise  and  simple  rule,  and  of  the  proper  limits 
of  human  interference,  is  a  key  to  all  the  bloody  and 
atrocious  persecutions  which  for  three  hundred  years 
desolated  Europe.  Again,  nobody  now  thinks  that 
Providence  perpetually  and  imimediately  interferes  to 
punish  vice, — that  if  any  man,  for  instance,  commits 
a  murder  this  night.  Providence  will  work  a  miracle 
to  discover  it ;  but  the  rude  idea  of  religion  in  all 
barbarous  ages  is,  that  Divine  justice  is  like  human 
justice,  and  that  guilt  is  immediately  overtaken  by 
punishment.  This  mistake  may  be  traced  in  the  legal 
itions  of  almost  all  barbarous  people,  and  is  the 
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principle  to  which  inntimerable  separate  facts  may  be 
referred  at  all  periods  of  the  world.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  origin  of  the  corsenet,  of  the  ordeal,  of  the  fiv^pog 
among  the  Greeks,  the  judicial  tournament  in  the 
days  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  trial  by  red  water  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  France  has  fallen  under  the  dominion 
of  a  single  man,  so  did  Rome,  so  have  innumerable 
free  countries.  The  cause,  in  many  instances,  has 
been  precisely  the  same, — that  anarchy  which  has 
been  produced  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  people,  and 
which  has  rendered  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  first 
ambitious  man  who  could  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
army.  Such  examples  are  very  trite,  and  what  might 
occur  to  anyone ;  I  only  mention  them  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  philosophical  arrangement  to 
memory,  and  to  show  how  much  more  likely  facts 
are  to  re-appear  when  we  want  them,  if  we  have 
clustered  numbers  of  them  together  as  illustrative  of 
a  simple  principle,  than  if  they  are  promiscuously 
scattered  through  the  understanding  without  any 
such  connecting  tie.  The  most  striking  instance  of  it 
is  botany.  What  but  the  most  precise  and  rigorous 
classification  could  possibly  enable  a  botanist  to  re- 
member one  thousandth  part  of  the  plants  which  at 
present  he  can  remember  with  unerring  certainty  ? 

A  considerable  degree  of  importance  has  been  at- 
tached by  some  writers  on  education  to  the  scheme  of 
artificial  memory ;  the  general  intention  of  which  is, 
not  to  impress  the  thing  to  be  remembered  directly 
upon  the  memory,  but  to  impress  something  easier 
than  the  original  matter,  which,  by  arbitrary  associa- 
tion, shall  recall  it  to  the  mind.  Thus,  the  Battle  of 
Hastings  in  the  year  life.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  year  life  ?  Why,  I  stands  for  1,  i  for  0,  /  for  6, 
and  e  for  6  ;  and  so  we  have  the  year  1066  :  and  by 
extending  this  idea  we  may  put  numbers  into  whole 
lines,  and  convey  a  system  of  chronology  in  a  sort  of 
poem.  Another  plan  is,  to  keep  in  mind  a  house,  with 
the  apartments  of  which  we  are  minutely  acquainted, 

g2 
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and,  in  speaking,  to  arrange  onr  subject  according  to 
a  preconcerted  association,  between  the  division  of 
the  matter  and  the  house.  This  was  a  very  common 
custom  among  the  speakers  of  antiquity,  though  at 
present  it  seems  to  be  quite  disused.  I  confess,  my- 
self, I  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  these  inventions : 
the  expression  of  facts,  in  verse,  as  is  done  in  those 
doggerel  rhymes  by  which  we  remember  the  days  of 
the  month,  appears  to  be  the  best  of  them ;  but,  in 
general,  the  remedy  is  much  worse  than  the  disease, 
and  the  difficulty  less  difficult  than  the  assistance 
which  is  to  overcome  it.  They  accustom  the  mind  to 
light  and  foolish  associations,  which  have  no  founda- 
tion in  nature  ;  they  convey  an  exaggerated  notion  of 
the  difficulty  of  remembering,  when  such  inventions 
are  resorted  to  to  effect  it, — increase  the  disgust 
which  such  difficulties  are  apt  to  inspire, — ^weaken 
that  confidence  in  the  strength  of  memory,  and  the 
intense  habits  of  labour  founded  upon  that  confidence, 
which  breed  up  a  race  of  great  scholars,  and  carry 
men  through  the  most  intricate  and  extended  in- 
quiries. 

Upon  nearly  the  same  principles  there  can,  I  should 
thiuk,  be  very  little  doubt,  of  the  bad  effects  of 
habitually  writing  down  those  facts  and  events  which 
we  wish  to  remember ; — ^they  are  taken  down  for 
future  consideration,  and  consequently  receive  very 
little  present  consideration.  From  a  conviction  that 
our  knowledge  can  be  thus  easily  recalled,  it  is  never 
systematically  arranged  or  deeply  engraved;  we  atone 
for  the  passive  indolence  of  the  mind  by  the  mechani- 
cal labour  of  the  hands,  and  write  a  volume  without 
remembering  a  line.  The  desirable  and  the  useful 
thing  is,  that  we  should  carry  our  knowledge  about 
with  us,  as  we  carry  our  health  about  with  us  ;  that 
the  one  should  be  exhibited  in  the  alacrity  of  our 
actions,  and  the  other  proved  by  the  vigour  of  our 
thoughts.  I  would  as  soon  call  a  man  healthy  who 
a  physician's  prescription  in  his  pocket,  which 
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he  cjotdd  take  and  recover  from,  as  I  would  say  that 
a  man  had  knowledge  who  had  no  other  proof  of  it 
to  afford,  than  a  pile  of  closely- written  common-place 
books. 

Everybody  knows  the  importance  of  exercising  the 
memory ;  and  it  seems  to  be  very  useful  to  carry  it 
to  the  extent  of  getting  select  passages  by  heart ; — ^it 
insensibly  adds  to  the  riches  and  the  copiousness  of 
fancy,  and  communicates,  perhaps,  a  habit  of  atten- 
tive reading.  This  practice  is  carried  to  a  prodigious 
extent  in  our  public  schools,  and  furnishes  men  with 
materials  for  wit  and  imagination  through  the  whole 
of  their  lives.  At  the  same  time  this  practice  is  not 
without  its  danger,  and  that  a  very  considerable  one. 
He  who  trusts  to  what  he  can  produce  of  other  men's 
ima^mation  is  apt  to  lose  the  flower  and  freshness  of 
his  own,  and  gradually  to  sacrifice  the  vigour  and 
originality  of  his  mind.  There  is  a  homely  old 
English  proverb,  that  an  ounce  of  mother  is  worth  a 
pound  of  clergy ;  and  I  confess,  from  my  own  feel- 
ings, I  like  better  a  very  common  production  which 
seems  to  be  the  natural  growth  of  the  soil,  than  that 
exotic  luxuriance  which  art  has  cherished,  and  which 
harmonises  so  badly  with  every  thing  which  sur- 
rounds it. 

But  the  great  secret  above  all  others  for  remember- 
ing, is,  to  work  the  mind  up  to  a  certain  pitch  of 
enthusiasm  #  #  #  #  # 

•  #  #  #  *  *  # 
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*  *  *  These  are  conceptions.  If  I  gather 
together  in  my  mind  various  implements  of  war,  and 
create  out  of  them  the  picture  of  that  armour  in  which 
I  clothe  the  hero  of  my  poem,  this  is  an  act  of  imagi- 
nation; so  that  imagination  involves  conception, 
though  it  is  not  involved  by  it.        #  #  * 

*  *  *  *  *  their  respective 
arts  to  any  high  degree  of  excellence  without  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  faculty  of  imagination,  and  to 
them  have  the  efforts  of  this  faculty  commonly  been 
confined ;  but  there  appear  to  be  various  exertions  of 
mind  perfectly  similar  to  these,  and  to  which  we  never 
think  of  applying  the  same  word.  For  instance,  in 
mechanical  invention,  no  one  would  ever  think  of 
saying  that  Mr.  Bramah  had  displayed  a  great  deal 
of  imagination  in  his  patent  locks,  or  that  there  was 
any  poetry  in  a  steam  engine  ;  and  yet  the  process  in 
one  and  the  other  composition  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  dissimilar.  Mr.  Grray,  in  speaking  of  Mars, 
gives  to  his  lance  the  epithet  of  thirsty, — 

"  On  Thracia's  hill  the  Lord  of  War 
Shall  curb  the  fury  of  his  car, 
And  drop  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command." 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  epithet  of  thirsty  got  into  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Grray.  Perhaps  he  stole  it  (I  believe  he 
did)  ;  but  if  he  did,  we  have  only  to  reflect  how  it  got 
into  the  mind  of  the  person  whose  original  property  it 
was.     But  let  us  suppose  it  to  have  been  Mr.  Gray's 
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own.  By  what  process  did  lie  acquire  it  ?  He  began 
thinking  about  lances,  and  all  the  common  notions 
attached  to  that  of  a  lance  rushed  into  his  mind, — 
bloody,  fierce,  cruel,  thick,  thin,  murderous,  rapid, 
brazen,  iron,  &c.  &c.  At  last  came,  all  of  a  sudden, 
the  epithet  of  thirsty ;  and  the  poet,  perceiving  its 
relation  to  its  original  substantive,  and  its  aptitude  to 
excite  poetical  feelings  in  the  mind,  immediately  made 
it  a  part  of  his  poem.  If  we  follow  out  any  long  and 
complicated  description  in  a  poem,  the  same  process 
will  be  found  constantly  to  have  taken  place.  Now, 
is  there  anything  very  different  from  this  which  takes 
place  with  respect  to  mechanical  invention  ?  You 
want  to  work  the  rod  of  a  pump  by  means  of  a  hori- 
zontal axis  which  revolves  above  it.  In  considering 
how  it  is  to  be  effected,  innumerable  ideas  connected 
with  machinery  crowd  into  the  mind.  A  thousand 
projects  are  proposed,  examined,  and  rejected,  till  at 
last  the  idea  of  a  crank  is  hit  upon.  Its  relation  to 
the  other  parts  is  immediately  perceived,  and  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  machine.  Kow  in  these  two 
processes  of  mind,  which  have  received  such  different 
names,  I  am  not  able  to  discover  any  difference ; — 
association  brings  together  in  each  a  great  number  of 
connected  ideas,  and  judgment  discovers  some  relation 
between  them  which  was  not  at  first  obvious :  the 
only  difference  is  in  the  ultimate  objects  which  they 
have  in  view.  The  imagination  of  a  poet  proposes  to 
itself  to  give  pleasure  by  the  sublime  and  beautiful ; 
that  of  a  mechanical  inventor  has  in  view  to  promote 
some  purpose  of  utility.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with 
every  sort  of  invention.  Pythagoras,  in  inventing  his 
media  of  proof  for  the  forty-seventh  proposition,  went 
to  work  very  much  as  a  poet  goes  to  work, — first 
raising  a  multitude  of  images  by  dint  of  association, 
and  then  selecting  and  applying  them  from  the  per- 
ception of  their  relations.  In  the  same  manner  with 
wit :  the  object  differs,  and  the  rapidity  differs  ;  but 
the  process  of  the  understanding  is  the  same  as  that 
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we  designate  by  tlie  word  imagination, — ^ideas  are 
gathered  together,  connected  by  the  lighter  sort  of 
association,  and  then  that  particular  relation  which 
constitutes  wit  is  discovered.  Indeed  all  the  processes 
I  have  specified  have  received  the  common  name  of 
invention,  though  they  have  not  been  called  by  that 
of  imagination :  we  speak  of  poetical,  mechanical, 
geometrical  invention,  and  of  the  invention  of  wit ; 
though  we  use  the  word  vmagi/nation  in  a  much  more 
restricted  sense. 

Imagination  of  all  sorts,  though  originally  dealt  out 
with  very  different  degrees  of  profusion  to  different 
men,  is  capable  of  great  improvement  from  habit.  As 
great  part  of  imagination  depends  upon  association, 
and  the  power  of  association  always  increases  with 
practice,  men  acquire  extraordinary  command  over 
particular  classes  of  ideas,  and  are  supplied  with 
copiousness  of  materials  for  their  collection  to  which 
inexperienced  and  unpractised  minds  can  never  attain. 
What  a  prodigious  command,  for  instance,  over  all 
those  associations  which  are  productive  of  wit,  must 
the  head  wit  of  such  a  city  as  this  or  Paris  have 
acquired  in  twenty  years  of  facetiousness, — having 
been  accustomed,  for  that  space  of  time,  to  view  all 
the  characters  and  events  which  have  fallen  under  his 
notice  with  a  reference  to  these  relations !  What  an 
enormous  power  of  versification  must  Pope  have 
gained,  after  his  translations  of  the  Hiad  and  the 
Odyssey  !  so  that  no  combination  of  words  or  inflec- 
tion of  sounds,  could  possibly  have  been  new  to  him ; 
and  he  must  have  almost  meditated  in  hexameters,  and 
conversed  in  rhyme.  What  a  powerful  human  being 
must  that  man  become  who,  beginning  with  original 
talents,  has  been  accustomed,  for  half  his  life,  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  bar  or  the  senate  !  No  combination 
of  circumstances  can  come  before  him  for  which  he  is 
unprepared  ;  he  is  always  ready  for  every  purpose  of 
defence  and  attack ;  and  trusts,  with  the  most  implicit 
confidence,  to  that  host  of  words  and  images  which  he 
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knows,   from  long  experience,  will  rise  up  at  any 
moment  of  exigence  for  his  ornament  and  support. 

Imagination  is  improved  by  imitation ;  as  in  living 
with  men  who  are  eminent  for  that  faculty,  or  by 
reading  those  works  in  which  its  greatest  efforts  are 
to  be  found.  It  was  the  practice  of  some  notorious 
man  (I  believe  Bossuet)  to  read  a  hundred  lines  of 
Homer  before  he  sat  down  to  compose ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  he  might  have  derived  from  such 
a  practice  unusual  energy  and  elevation, -— that  it 
must  have  filled  his  mind  full  of  great  images,  and 
diffused  heat  and  light  over  all  that  he  thought  and 
wrote. 

The  imagination  (which  delights  to  be  fed  by  the 
eye)  is  cherished  and  inflamed  by  great  sights.  No- 
thing can  be  more  striking  and  solemn  than  the  first 
sight  of  a  mountainous  country  to  a  person  who  has 
been  only  accustomed  to  the  sleepy  flatness  of  an 
alluvial  district.  The  abruptness  and  audacity  of  the 
scene,  the  swelling  and  magnitude  of  nature,  the 
universal  appearances  of  convulsion,  the  magnificent 
disorder  and  ruin,  astonish  a  feeling  mind,  and  not 
only  fill  it  with  grand  images  at  present,  but  awaken 
its  dormant  life,  rouse  slumbering  irritability,  and 
tell  those  whom  nature  has  made  orators  and  poets 
that  it  is  time  to  fulfil  the  noble  purposes  for  which 
they  were  bom. 

Mere  magnitude — anything  vast — affects  the  ima- 
gination and  sets  it  to  work.  A  first-rate  ship  of  war, 
or  a  Gothic  cathedral,  the  waters  of  an  immense  river 
discharging  itself  into  the  sea,  the  boundless  prospect 
of  the  earth  below,  that  we  gain  from  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain,  an  expanse  of  stormy  sea,  the  concave 
of  heaven  in  a  serene  night, — all  these  examples  of 
immensity  are  ever  found  to  have  a  powerful  effect 
upon  this  faculty  of  imagination.  The  imagination  is 
stimulated  by  novelty ;  and  so  much  so,  that  whatever 

other  cause  affects  it,  it  must  be  joined.       *  * 

•  «#««## 
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FRAGMENT  OF  LECTURE  VHI. 

ON   REASON  AND  JUDGMENT. 


*****  we  connect 

together  two  ideas  in  early  life  which,  we  find  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  separate  in  advanced  age  ; — ^we 
reason  from  them  as  from  intuitive  truths,  and  upon 
such  topics  are  utterly  impregnable  to  every  attempt 
at  conviction.  These  are  the  principal  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  the  reasoning  faculty ;  and  they  are 
disorders  of  the  mind  so  common,  and  so  detrimental, 
that  I  shall  speak  of  them  more  at  large  in  my  next 
and  concluding  lecture.  When  they  happen  not  to 
exist,  or  when  they  have  been  guarded  against  by  a 
good  understanding  or  a  superior  education,  the  con- 
clusions we  draw  upon  most  subjects  are  sound  and 
just :  for  if  a  question  be  discussed  coolly,  if  the 
parties  have  no  other  interest  in  its  termination  but 
that  of  truth,  if  they  thoroughly  understand  the 
terms  they  employ,  if  they  are  well  informed  upon  the 
related  facts,  and  if  they  are,  both,  in  the  habit  of 
guarding  against  accidental  associations,  the  conclu- 
sions in  which  they  terminate  will  probably  be  the 
same :  there  is  hardly  any  difference  of  opinion  not 
resolvable  into  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes.  Here, 
then,  we  have  an  outline  of  that  manly  and  high- 
prized  reason,  which,  under  the  blessing  and  direction 
of  God,  arranges  the  affairs  of  this  world ;  which  cools 
passion,  unravels  sophism,  enlightens  ignorance,  and 
detects  mistake;  which  wit  cannot  disconcert,  nof 
eloquence  bear  down ;  which  appeals  always  to 
realities,  and  ever  follows  truth  without  insolence  and 
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without  fear.  For  it  is  disgraceful  to  tlie  immortal 
understanding  of  man  to  be  governed  by  sounds,  and 
to  be  the  slave  of  that  speech  which  was  given  to  do 
him  service.  It  is  beneath  the  loftiness  of  his  faculties 
to  take  his  notions  of  truth  from  the  little  hamlet  in 
which  he  was  bred,  or  from  the  fashions  of  thought 
which  prevailed  in  his  hour  of  life  :  for  truth  dwells 
not  on  the  Danube,  or  the  Seine,  or  the  Thames ;  she 
is  not  this  thing  to-day,  and  to-morrow  another ;  but 
she  is  of  all  places,  and  all  times  the  same,  in  every 
change,  and  in  every  chance, — as  firm  as  the  pillars 
of  the  earth,  and  as  beautifal  as  its  fabric.  Add  to 
the  power  of  discovering  truth,  the  desire  of  using  it 
for  the  promotion  of  human  happiness,  and  you  have 
the  great  end  and  object  of  our  existence.  This  is 
the  immaculate  model  of  excellence  that  every  human 
being  should  fix  in  the  chambers  of  his  heart ;  which 
he  should  place  before  his  mind's  eye  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun, — ^to  strengthen  his  under- 
standing that  he  may  direct  his  benevolence,  and  to 
exhibit  to  the  world  the  most  beautifal  spectacle  the 
world  can  behold,  of  consummate  virtue  guided  by 
consummate  talents.  *  For  some  men,'  says  Lord 
Bacon,  *  think  that  the  gratification  of  curiosity  is 
the  end  of  knowledge  ;  some,  the  love  of  fame ;  some, 
the  pleasure  of  dispute ;  some,  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting themselves  by  their  knowledge ;  but  the  real 
use  of  all  knowledge  is  this, — that  we  should  dedi- 
cate that  reason  which  was  given  us  by  God  to  the 
use  and  advantage  of  man.' 
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LECTUEE  IX. 

ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING. 

It  appeared  to  me  rather  singular  when  I  sat  down  to 
consider  this  subject,  that  one  man  should  get  up  in 
the  midst  of  six  hundred  others,  and  teU  them  how 
they  were  to  conduct  their  understandings.  One  man 
may  very  fairly  be  supposed  to  haveimade  greater  at- 
tainments in  botany  or  in  chemistry  than  others, 
because  he  may  have  dedicated  to  those  sciences  a 
greater  portion  of  his  time  and  attention  than  others 
have  done ;  but  he  who  speaks  of  the  conduct  of  the 
understanding,  speaks  of  a  science  to  which  every  one 
who  hears  him  has  been  apprenticed  as  well  as  him- 
self, and  therefore  his  right  of  instructing  cannot  rest 
upon  the  same  clear  and  indisputable  grounds. 

Having  reared  up  this  edifice  of  modesty,  and  stopt 
a  little  while  to  admire  it,  I  immediately  proceed  to 
demolish  it  by  the  following  reflections : — ^tbat  to  ad- 
vance opinions  is  not  to  prescribe  laws  ;  that  know- 
ledge is  only  extended  and  confirmed  by  this  contribu- 
tion of  individual  sentiments,  which  every  one  is  free 
to  reject  or  to  adopt ;  and  that  nothing  would  ever  he 
done  if  every  person  were  to  enter  into  a  nice  calcula- 
tion of  his  own  deficiencies,  and  the  talents  and  acqui- 
sitions of  others,  to  which  they  were  contrasted  ;  that 
the  only  practical  way  was,  to  say  what  you  have  to 
say  at  once,  leaving  it  to  time  and  chance  whether 
your  present  opinions  wiU  be  strengthened  or  refdted 
by  farther  observation.  I  beg  leave  to  renew  an  ob- 
servation which  I  made  in  my  first  lecture, — ^that  in 
saying  anything  is  so,  I  only  mean  to  say  I  think  it  is 

,    I  have  a  rational  conviction  of  the  difficulty  of 
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sucIl  subjects  ;  but  to  express  that  sense  of  difl&culty 
on  all  occasions  would  be  tiresome,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  energy  of  public  speaking. 

As  the  general  object  of  my  lecture  will  be  to  guard 
against  the  most  ordinary  and  flagrant  errors  com- 
mitted in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  and  as  I 
see  no  use  in  preserving  any  order  in  tbeir  enumera- 
tion, I  shall  put  them  down  only  in  the  order  in 
which  they  happen  to  occur  to  me. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  conducting  the  under- 
standing is  precisely  the  same  as  in  conducting  the 
body, — ^to  give  it  regular  and  copious  suppHes  of  food, 
to  prevent  that  atrophy  and  marasmus  of  mind,  which 
comes  on  from  giving  it  no  new  ideas.  It  is  a  mistake 
equally  fatal  to  the  memory,  the  imagination,  the 
powers  of  reasoning,  and  to  every  faculty  of  the  mind, 
to  thinV  too  early  that  we  can  live  upon  our  stock  of 
understanding, — that  it  is  time  to  leave  off  business, 
and  make  use  of  the  acquisitions  we  have  already 
made,  without  troubling  ourselves  any  further  to  add 
to  them.  It  is  no  more  possible  for  an  idle  man  to 
keep  together  a  certain  stock  of  knowledge,  than  it  is 
possible  to  keep  together  a  stock  of  ice  exposed  to  the 
meridian  sun.  Every  day  destroys  a  fact,  a  relation, 
or  an  inference ;  and  the  only  method  of  preserving 
the  bulk  and  value  of  the  pile  is  by  constantly  adding 
to  it. 

The  prevailing  idea  with  young  people  has  been, 
the  incompatibihty  of  labour  and  genius ;  and  there- 
fore, from  the  fear  of  being  thought  dull,  they  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  remaiii  ignorant.  I  have  seen, 
at  school  and  at  college,  a  great  many  young  men  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  having  been  so  t*7ifortunate  as  to 
produce  an  excellent  copy  of  verses.  Their  genius 
being  now  established,  all  that  remained  for  them  to 
do,  was,  to  act  up  to  the  dignity  of  the  character ; 
and  as  this  dignity  consisted  in  reading  nothing  new, 
in  forgetting  what  they  had  already  read,  and  in  pre- 
tending to  be  acquainted  with  all  subjects  by  a  sort 
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of  off-hand  exertion  of  talents,  they  soon  collapsed  into 
the  most  frivolous  and  insignificant  of  men.  '  When 
we  have  had  continually  before  us/  says  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  'the  great  works  of  art,  to  impregnate 
our  minds  with  landred  ideas,  we  are  then,  and  not 
till  then,  fit  to  produce  something  of  the  same  species. 
We  behold  all  about  us  with  the  eyes  of  those  pene- 
trating observers  whose  works  we  contemplate ;  and 
our  minds,  accustomed  to  think  the  thoughts  of  the 
noblest  and  brightest  intellects,  are  prepared  for  the 
discovery  and  selection  of  all  that  is  great  and  noble 
in  nature.  The  greatest  natural  genius  cannot  sub- 
sist on  its  own  stock ;  he  who  resolves  never  to  ran- 
sack any  mind  but  his  own,  will  be  soon  reduced 
from  mere  barrenness,  to  the  poorest  of  all  imita- 
tions ; — ^he  will  be  obliged  to  imitate  himself,  and 
to  repeat  what  he  has  before  repeated.  When  we 
know  the  subject  designed  by  such  men,  it  will 
never  be  difficult  to  guess  what  kind  of  work  is  to 
be  produced.'  There  is  but  one  method,  and  that 
is  hard  labour :  and  a  man  who  will  not  pay  that 
price  for  distinction,  had  better  at  once  dedicate  him- 
self to  the  pursuit  of  the  fox, — or  sport  with  the 
tangles  of  Nesera's  hair, — or  talk  of  bullocks,  and 
glory  in  the  goad  !  There  are  many  modes  of  being 
frivolous,  and  not  a  few  of  being  usefdl ;  there  is  but 
one  mode  of  being  intellectually  great. 

It  would  be  an  extremely  profitable  thing  to  draw 
up  a  short  and  weU-authenticated  account  of  the 
habits  of  study  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  with 
whose  style  of  literary  industry  we  happen  to  be  most 
acquainted.  It  would  go  very  far  to  destroy  the  ab- 
surd and  pernicious  association  of  genius  and  idleness, 
by  showing  them  that  the  greatest  poets,  orators, 
statesmen,  and  historians, — ^men  of  the  most  brilHant 
and  imposing  talents, — have  actually  laboured  as  hard 
as  the  makers  of  dictionaries  and  the  arrangers  of  in- 
dexes ;  and  that  the  most  obvious  reason  why  the}' 
^ave  been  stfperior  to  other  men  is,  that  they  have 
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taken  more  pains  than  other  men.  Gibbon  was  in  his 
study  every  morning,  winter  and  summer,  at  6  o'clock ; 
Mr.  Burke  was  the  most  laborious  and  indefatigable  of 
human  beings ;  Leibnitz  was  never  out  of  his  library ; 
Pascal  killed  himself  by  study ;  Cicero  narrowly  es- 
caped death  by  the  same  cause ;  Milton  was  at  his 
books  with  as  much  regularity  as  a  merchant  or  an 
attorney, — he  had  mastered  all  the  knowledge  of  his 
time ;  so  had  Homer.  Rajffaelle  lived  but  thirty- seven 
years  ;  and  in  that  short  space  carried  the  art  so  far 
beyond  what  it  had  before  reached;  that  he  appears  to 
stand  alone  as  a  model  to  his  successors.  They  are 
instances  to  the  contrary ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  life  of  all  truly  great  men  has  been  a  life  of  in- 
tense and  incessant  labour.  They  have  commonly 
past  the  first  half  of  life  in  the  gross  darkness  of  in- 
digent humihty, — overlooked,  mistaken,  contemned, 
by  weaker  men, — thinking  while  others  slept,  read- 
ing while  others  rioted,  feeling  something  within  them 
that  told  them  they  should  not  always  be  kept  down 
among  the  dregs  of  the  world  ;  and  then,  when  their 
time  was  come,  and  some  Httle  accident  has  given  them 
their  first  occasion,  they  have  burst  out  into  the  light 
and  glory  of  pubUc  life,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  and 
mighty  in  all  the  labours  and  struggles  of  the  mind. 
Then  do  the  multitude  cry  out  '  a  miracle  of  genius.  * 
Yes,  he  is  a  miracle  of  genius,  because  he  is  a  miracle 
of  labour;  because,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  resources 
of  his  own  single  mind,  he  has  ransacked  a  thousand 
minds  ;  because  he  makes  use  of  the  accumulated  wis- 
dom of  ages,  and  takes  as  his  point  of  departure  the 
very  last  line  and  boundary  to  which  science  has  ad- 
vanced ;  because  it  has  ever  been  the  object  of  his 
life  to  assist  every  intellectual  gift  of  nature,  however 
munificent,  and  however  splendid,  with  every  re- 
source that  art  could  suggest,  and  every  attention 
diligence  could  bestow. 

If  we  are  to  read,  it  is  a  very  important  rule  in  the 
conduct  of  the  understanding,  that  we  should  accustom 
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the  mind  to  keep  tlie  best  company,  by  introducing  it 
only  to  the  best  books.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  vanity 
some  men  have,  of  talking  of,  and  reading,  obscure  and 
half-forgotten  authors,  because  it  passes  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  he  who  quotes  authors  which  are  so  little 
read,  must  be  completely  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  those  authors  which  are  in  every  man's  mouth. 
For  instance,  it  is  very  common  to  quote  Shakspeare  ; 
but  it  makes  a  sort  of  stare  to  quote  Massinger.  I 
have  very  little  credit  for  being  well  acquainted  with 
Virgil ;  but  if  I  quote  Silius  Italicus,  I  may  stand 
some  chance  of  being  reckoned  a  great  scholar.  In 
short,  whoever  wishes  to  strike  out  of  the  great  road, 
and  to  make  a  short  cut  to  fame,  let  him  neglect 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  and  Ariosto  and  Milton, 
and,  instead  of  these,  read  and  talk  of  Fracastorius, 
Sannazarius,  Lorenzini,  Pastorini,  and  the  thirty-six 
primary  sonneteers  of  Bettinelli; — let  him  neglect 
every  thing  which  the  suffrage  of  ages  has  made  vene- 
rable and  grand,  and  dig  out  of  their  graves  a  set  of 
decayed  scribblers,  whom  the  silent  verdict  of  the  pub- 
lic has  fairly  condemned  to  everlasting  oblivion.  If 
he  complain  of  the  injustice  with  which  they  have  been 
treated,  and  call  for  a  new  trial  with  loud  and  impor- 
tunate clamour,  though  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  make 
much  progress  in  the  estimation  of  men  of  sense,  he 
will  be  sure  to  make  some  noise  in  the  crowd,  and  to 
be  dubbed  a  man  of  very  curious  and  extraordinary 
erudition. 

Then  there  is  another  piece  of  foppery  which  is  to 
be  cautiously  guarded  against — the  foppery  of  uni- 
versality,— of  knowing  all  sciences  and  excelling  in 
all  arts, — chemistry,  mathematics,  algebra,  dancing, 
history,  reasoning,  riding,  fencing,  Low  Dutch,  High 
Dutch,  natural  philosophy,  and  enough  Spanish  to 
talk  about  Lope  de  Vega  :  in  short,  the  modern  pre- 
cept of  education  very  often  is,  '  Take  the  Admirable 
Crichton  for  your  model ;  I  would  have  you  ignorant 
of  nothing  ! '  Now  vvy  advice,  on  the  contrary,  is  to 
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Have  the  courage  to  be  ignorant  of  a  great  number  of 
things,  in  order  to  avoid  the  calamity  of  being  igno- 
rant of  every  thing.  I  would  exact  of  a  young  man  a 
pledge  that  he  would  never  read  Lope  de  Vega ;  he 
should  pawn  to  me  his  honour  to  abstain  from  Betti- 
nelli,  and  his  thirty-five  original  sonneteers ;  and  I 
would  exact  from  him  the  most  rigid  securities  that 
I  was  never  to  hear  any  thing  about  that  race  of 
penny  poets  who  hved  in  the  reigns  of  Cosmo  and 
Lorenzo  di  Medici. 

I  know  a  gentleman  of  the  law  who  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  fortifications,  and  whose  acquaintance 
with  bastions,  aad  counterscarps,  and  parallels,  is 
perfectly  astonishing.  How  impossible  it  is  for  any 
man  not  professionally  engaged  in  such  pursuits  to 
evince  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  them,  without 
lowering  himself  in  the  estimation  of  every  man  of 
understanding  who  hears  him !  How  thoroughly  aware 
must  all  such  men  be,  that  the  time  dedicated  to  such 
idle  knowledge  has  been  lost  to  the  perfection  of  those 
mental  habits,  any  one  of  which  is  better  than  the 
most  enormous  load  of  ill-arranged  facts  ! 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  a  man  should  choose 
the  best  books,  to  whatever  department  of  knowledge 
he  desires  to  dedicate  himself,  but  it  is  expedient  he 
should  aim  at  the  highest  depariiments  of  knowledge, 
— that  he  should  not  content  himself,  as  some  men 
are  apt  to  do,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  with 
his  school  habits  of  acquiring  languages  and  cultiva- 
ting imagination,  but  that  he  should  attend  to  the 
principles  of  civil  policy, — the  practices  by  which  na- 
tions become  rich,  the  rules  by  which  their  relations 
with  other  countries  should  be  arranged ;  the  intellec- 
tual nature  of  man, — of  what  his  understanding  con- 
sists, and  what  are  the  great  facts  observable  of  his 
active  and  moral  powers.  I  venerate  the  ancient 
languages,  and  our  English  universities  where  they  are 
preserved,  as  much  as  any  man  can  do  ;  but  I  really 
do  not  see  why  at  least  a  co-ordinate  importance  might 
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not  be  given  to  subjects  of  such  value  as  those  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking. 

In  looking  to  the  eflfects  of  education  upon  after-life 
(which  is  the  only  mode  of  determining  whether  edu- 
cation is  good  or  bad),  I  do  allow  it  to  be  of  great  con- 
sequence that  a  young  man  should  be  a  good  scholar; 
but  I  also  beg  leave  humbly  to  contend,  that  it  is  not 
witKout  its  beneficial  consequences,  that  the  minds  of 
our  young  men  be  early  awakened  to  such  subjects  as 
the  philosophy  of  law,  the  philosophy  of  commerce, 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  philosophy 
of  political  government.  K  an  equal  chance  be  given 
to  these  subjects  and  to  the  classics,  if  they  are  all 
equally  honoured  and  rewarded,  the  original  diver- 
sities and  caprices  of  nature  will  determine  a  sufficient 
number  of  minds  to  each  channel :  on  the  contrary, 
if  a  young  man,  from  his  earhest  days,  hears  nothing 
held  in  honour  and  estimation  but  classical  reading, 
— ^if  he  have  no  other  idea  of  ignorance  than  false 
quantities,  and  no  other  idea  of  excellence  than  mel- 
lifluous longs  and  shorts,  the  bias  of  his  mind  is  fixt, 
— ^his  line  of  distinction  is  taken ;  he  either  despises 
these  sciences  because  he  knows  them  not,  or,  if  he  have 
the  ability  to  discover  his  deficiencies,  and  the  can- 
dour to  own  them,  he  feels  the  want  of  that  early 
determination,  that  instinctive  zeal,  which  no  cir- 
cumstance in  after-life  can  ever  divert  or  extinguish. 

We  do  not  want  readers,  for  the  number  of  readers 
seems  to  be  very  much  upon  the  increase,  and  mere 
readers  are  very  often  the  most  idle  of  human  beings. 
There  is  a  sort  of  feeling  of  getting  through  a  book, — 
of  getting  enough  out  of  it,  perhaps  for  the  purpose 
of  conversation, — which  is  the  great  cause  of  this  im- 
perfect reading,  and  the  forgetfalness  which  is  the 
consequence  of  it :  whereas  the  ambition  of  a  man  of 
parts  should  be  not  to  know  hooks,  but  things ;  not  to 
show  other  men  that  he  has  read  Locke,  and  Montes- 
quieu, and  Beccaria,  and  Dumont,  but  to  show  them 
that  he  knows  the  subjects  on  which  Locke   and 
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Beccaria  and  Dumont  have  written.  It  is  no  more 
necessary  that  a  man  should  remember  the  different 
dinners  and  suppers  which  have  made  him  healthy, 
than  the  different  books  which  have  made  him  wise. 
Let  ns  see  the  result  of  good  food  in  a  strong  body, 
and  the  result  of  great  reading  in  a  full  and  powerful 
mind. 

K  you  measure  the  value  of  study  by  the  insight 
you  get  into  subjects,  not  by  the  power  of  saying  you 
have  read  many  books,  you  will  soon  perceive  that  no 
time  is  so  badly  saved,  as  that  which  is  saved  by  getting 
throngh  a  book  in  a  hurry.  For  if,  to  the  time  you 
have  given,  you  had  added  a  little  more,  the  subject 
would  have  been  fixt  on  your  mind,  and  the  whole 
time  profitably  employed  ;  whereas,  upon  your  present 
arrangement,  because  you  would  not  give  a  little  more, 
you  have  lost  all.  Besides,  this  is  overlooked  by 
rapid  and  superficial  readers, — that  the  best  way  of 
reading  books  with  rapidity  is,  to  acquire  that  habit 
of  severe  attention  to  what  they  contain,  that  per- 
petually confines  the  mind  to  the  single  object  it  has 
in  view.  When  you  have  read  enough  to  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  reading  without  suffering  your 
mind  to  wander,  and  when  you  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
your  subject  a  great  share  of  previous  knowledge,  you 
may  then  read  with  rapidity :  before  that,  as  you  have 
taken  the  wrong  road,  the  faster  you  proceed  the  more 
you  will  be  sure  to  err.  Upon  this  subject  of  the 
wandering  of  the  mind,  I  shall  read  a  passage  fipom  Mr. 
Locke.  *  That  there  is  constant  succession  and  flux 
of  ideas  in  our  mind,  I  have  observed  in  the  former 
part  of  this  Essay,  and  every  one  may  take  notice  of 
it  himself.  This,  I  suppose,  may  deserve  some  part 
of  our  care,  in  the  conduct  of  our  understandings ; 
and  I  think  it  may  be  of  great  advantage,  if  we  can, 
by  use,  get  that  power  over  our  minds  as  to  be  able 
to  direct  that  train  of  ideas,  that  so,  since  there  will 
no  new  ones  perpetually  come  into  our  thoughts  by 
a  constant  succession,  we  may  be  able,  by  choice, 
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SO  to  direct  them,  tliat  none  may  come  in  view  but 
such  as  are  pertinent  to  onr  present  inquiry,  and 
in  such  order  as  may  be  most  useftil  to  the  dis- 
covery we  are  upon;  or,  at  least,  if  some  foreign 
and  unsought  ideas  will  offer  themselves,  that  yet 
we  might  be  able  to  reject  them,  and  keep  them  from 
taking  off  our  minds  from  its  present  pursuit,  and 
hinder  them  from  running  away  with  our  thoughts 
quite  from  the  subject  in  Imnd.'  * 

A  sincere  attachment  to  truth,  moral  and  scientific, 
is  a  habit  which  cures  a  thousand  little  iafirmities  of 
mind,  and  is  as  honourable  to  a  man  who  possesses  it, 
in  point  of  character,  as  it  is  profitable  in  point  of 
improvement.  There  is  nothing  more  beautiftd  in 
science  than  to  hear  any  man  candidly  owning  his 
ignorance.  It  is  so  little  the  habit  of  men  who  cul- 
tivate knowledge  to  do  so, — they  so  often  have  re- 
course to  subterfiige,  nonsense,  or  hypothesis,  rather 
than  to  a  plain  manly  declaration,  either  that  they 
themselves  do  not  understand  the  subject,  or  that  the 
subject  is  not  understood,— that  it  is  really  quite  re- 
freshing to  witness  such  instances  of  philosophical 
candour,  and  it  creates  an  immiediate  prepossession  in 
favour  of  the  person  in  whom  it  is  observed. 

Next  to  this  we  have  the  abuse  of  words,  and  the 
fallacy  of  associations ;  compared  with  which,  all  other 
modes  of  misconducting  the  understanding  are  insig- 
nificant and  trivial.  What  do  you  rtiean  by  what  you 
say?  Are  you  prepared  to  give  a  clear  account  of 
words  which  you  use  so  positively,  and  by  the  help  of 
which  you  form  opinions  that  you  seem  resolved  to 
maintain  at  all  hazards?  Perhaps  I  should  astonish 
many  persons  by  putting  to  them  such  sort  of  ques- 
tions:— Do  you  kQow  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
nature?  Have  you  definite  notions  of  justice?  How 
do  you  explain  the  word  chance?  What  is  virtue? 
Men  are  every  day  framing  the  rashest  propositions 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  410. 
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on  sucli  sort  of  subjects,  and  prepared  to  kill  and  to 
die  in  their  defence.  They  never,  for  a  single  instant, 
doubt  of  the  meaning  of  that,  which  was  embarrassing 
to  Locke,  and  in  which  Leibnitz  and  Descartes  were 
never  able  to  agree.  Ten  thousand  people  have  been 
burnt  before  now,  or  hanged,  for  one  proposition. 
The  proposition  had  no  meaning.  Looked  into  and 
examined  in  these  days,  it  is  absolute  nonsense.  A 
man  quits  his  country  in  disgust  at  some  supposed 
violation  of  its  liberties,  sells  his  estates,  and  settles  in 
America.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  it  occurs  to  him, 
that  he  had  never  reflected  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
word, — ^that  he  has  packed  up  his  goods  and  changed 
his  country  for  a  sound. 

Fortitude,  justice,  and  candour,  are  very  necessary 
instruments  of  happiness ;  but  they  require  time  and 
exertion.  The  instruments  I  am  now  proposing  to 
you  you  must  not  despise — granmuir,  definition^  and 
interpretation — ^instruments  which  overturn  the  hor- 
rible tyranny  of  adjectives  and  substantives,  and  free 
the  mind  from  the  chains  of  that  logocracy  in  which 
it  is  so  frequently  enslaved.  Now  have  the  goodness 
to  observe  what  I  mean.  If  you  choose  to  quarrel 
with  your  eldest  son,  do  it ;  if  you  are  determined  to 
be  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  to  go  and  live  in 
Westmoreland,  do  so  ;  if  you  are  resolved  to  quit  your 
country  and  settle  in  America,  go ! — only,  when  you 
have  settled  the  reasons  upon  which  you  take  one  or 
the  other  of  these  steps,  have  the  goodness  to  examine 
whether  the  words  in  which  those  reasons  are  con- 
tained have  really  any  distinct  meaning ;  and  if  you 
find  they  have  not,  embrace  your  firstborn,  forget 
America,  unloose  your  packages,  and  remain  where 
you  are! 

There  are  men  who  suffer  certain  barren  gene- 
ralities to  get  the  better  of  their  understandings,  by 
which  they  try  all  their  opinions,  and  make  them 
their  perpetual  standards  of  right  and  wrong :  as 
thus — ^Let  us  beware  of  novelty ;  The  excesses  of  the 
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people  are  alivays  to  be  feared:  or  these  contrary 
maxims — ^that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  all  go- 
vernments to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people  ; 
or,  that  every  thing  modem  is  probably  an  improve- 
ment of  antiquity.  Now  what  can  the  use  be  of 
sawing  about  a  set  of  maxims  to  which  there  are  a 
complete  set  of  antagonist  maxims?  For  of  what  use 
is  it  to  tell  me  that  governors  have  a  tendency  to 
encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people  ?  and  is  that 
a  reason  why  you  should  throw  yourself  systematically 
in  opposition  to  the  government  ?  What  you  say  is 
very  true ;  what  you  do  is  very  foolish.  For  is  there 
not  another  maxim  quite  as  true,  that  the  excesses  of 
the  people  are  to  be  guarded  against  ?  and  does  not 
one  evil  a  priori  require  your  attention  as  well  as 
another  ?  The  business  is,  to  determine,  at  any  one 
particular  period  of  affairs,  which  is  in  danger  of  being 
weakened,  and  to  act  accordingly,  like  an  honest  and 
courageous  man ;  not  to  lie  like  a  dead  weight  at  one 
end  of  the  beam,  without  the  smallest  recollection 
there  is  any  other,  and  that  the  equilibrium  will  be 
violated  alike  whichever  extreme  shall  preponderate. 
In  the  same  manner,  a  thing  is  not  good  because  it  is 
new,  or  good  because  it  is  old  ; — there  is  no  end  of 
retorting  such  equally  true  principles  :  but  it  is  good 
because  it  is  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  and  bad  because  it  is  not. 

A  great  deal  of  talent  is  lost  to  the  world  for  the 
want  of  a  little  courage.  Every  day  sends  to  their 
graves  a  number  of  obscure  men  who  have  only  re- 
mained obscure  because  their  timidity  has  prevented 
them  from  making  a  first  efibrt;  and  who,  if  they 
could  only  have  been  induced  to  begin,  would  in  all 
probability  have  gone  great  lengths  in  the  career  of 
fame.  The  fact  is,  that  in  order  to  do  any  thing  in 
this  world  worth  doing,  we  must  not  stand  shivering 
on  the  bank,  and  thinking  of  the  cold  and  the  danger, 
but  jump  in  and  scramble  through  as  well  as  we  can. 
It  will  not  do  to  be  perpetually  calculating  risks,  and 
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adjusting  nice  chances :  it  did  all  very  well  before  the 
Mood,  when  a  man  could  consult  his  Mends  upon  an 
intended  publication  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  then  live  to  see  its  success  for  six  or  seven  cen- 
turies afterwards  ;  but  at  present  a  man  waits,  and 
doubts,  and  hesitates,  and  consults  his  brother,  and 
his  uncle,  and  his  first  cousins,  and  his  particular 
friends,  till  one  fine  day  he  finds  that  he  is  sixty-five 
years  of  age, — ^that  he  has  lost  so  much  time  in  con- 
snlting  first  cousins  and  particular  Mends,  that  he 
has  no  more  time  left  to  follow  their  advice.  There 
is  such  little  time  for  over-squeamishness  at  present, 
the  opportunity  so  easily  shps  away,  the  very  period 
of  life  at  which  a  man  chooses  to  venture,  if  ever,  is 
so  confined,  that  it  is  no  bad  rule  to  preach  up  the 
necessity,  in  such  instances,  of  a  little  violence  done 
to  the  feelings,  and  of  efforts  made  in  defiance  of  strict 
and  sober  calculation. 

With  respect  to  that  fastidiousness  which  disturbs 
the  right  conduct  of  the  understanding,  it  must  be 
observed  that  there  are  two  modes  of  judging  of  any 
thing :  one,  by  the  test  of  what  has  actually  been 
done  in  the  same  way  before ;  the  other,  by  what  we 
can  conceive  may  be  done  in  that  way.  Now,  this 
latter  method  of  mere  imaginary  excellence  can  hardly 
be  a  just  criterion,  because  it  may  be,  in  fact,  impos- 
sible to  reduce  to  practice  what  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  conceive :  no  man,  before  he  has  tried,  can  tell  how 
difficult  it  is  to  manage  prejudice,  jealousy,  and  deli- 
cacy, and  to  overcome  all  that  friction  which  the 
world  opposes  to  speculation.  Therefore,  the  fair 
practical  rule  seems  to  be,  to  compare  any  exertion, 
by  all  similar  exertions  which  have  preceded  it,  and 
to  allow  merit  to  any  one  who  has  improved,  or,  at 
least,  who  has  not  deteriorated  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence, in  his  own  department  of  knowledge.  Fasti- 
dious men  are  always  judging  by  the  other  standard ; 
and,  as  the  rest  of  the  understanding  cannot  fill  up  in 
a  century  what  the  imagination  can  sketch  out  in  a 
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moment,  they  are  always  in  a  state  of  perpetual  disap- 
pointment, and  their  conversation  one  uniform  tenor 
of  blame.  At  the  same  time  that  I  say  this,  I  beg 
leave  to  lift  up  both  my  hands  against  that  pernicious 
facility  of  temper  in  the  estimation  of  which  every 
thing  is  charming  and  dehghtful.  Among  the  smaller 
duties  of  life,  I  hardly  know  any  one  more  important 
than  that  of  not  praising  where  praise  is  not  due. 
Reputation  is  one  of  the  prizes  for  which  men  contend : 
it  is,  as  Mr.  Burke  calls  it,  '  the  cheap  defence  and 
'  ornament  of  nations,  and  the  nurse  of  manly  ex- 
'  ertions  ; '  it  produces  more  labour  and  more  talent 
than  twice  the  wealth  of  a  country  could  ever  rear 
up.  It  is  the  coin  of  genius  ;  and  it  is  the  imperious 
duty  of  every  man  to  bestow  it  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous justice  and  the  wisest  economy. 

I  am  about  to  recommend  a  practice  in  the  conduct 
of  the  understanding  which  I  dare  say  will  be  strongly 
objected  to  by  many  men  of  the  world  who  may 
overhear  it,  and  that  is,  the  practice  of  arguing,  or,  if 
that  be  a  word  in  bad  repute,  of  dhcussmg.  But  then 
I  have  many  limitations  to  add  to  such  recommen- 
dation. It  is  as  unfair  to  compel  a  man  to  discuss  with 
you,  who  cannot  play  the  game,  or  does  not  like  it,  as 
it  would  be  to  compel  a  person  to  play  at  chess  with 
you  under  similar  circumstances :  neither  is  such  a 
sort  of  exercise  of  the  mind  suitable  to  the  rapidity 
and  equal  division  of  general  conversation.  Such 
sort  of  practices  are,  of  course,  as  ill-bred  and  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  pull  out  a  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary in  a  general  society,  and  to  prosecute  the  study 
of  a  language.  But  when  two  men  meet  together  who 
love  truth,  and  discuss  any  difficult  point  with  good- 
nature and  a  respect  for  each  other's  understandings, 
it  always  imparts  a  high  degree  of  steadiness  and  cer- 
tainty to  our  knowledge ;  or,  what  is  nearly  of  equal 
value,  and  certainly  of  greater  difficulty,  it  convinces 
us  of  our  ignorance.  It  is  an  exercise  grossly  abused 
by  those  who  have  recourse  to  it,  and  is  very  apt  to 
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degenerate  into  a  habit  of  perpetual  contradiction, 
which  is  the  most  tiresome  and  most  disguatmg  in  all 
the  catalogue  of  imbecilities.  It  is  an  exercise  which 
timid  men  dread, — ^from  which  irritable  men  ought  to 
abstain  ;  but  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  advances 
a  man,  who  is  calm  enough  for  it,  and  strong  enough 
for  it,  far  beyond  any  other  method  of  employing  the 
mind.  Indeed,  a  promptitude  to  discuss  is  so  far  a 
proof  of  a  sound  mind,  that,  whenever  we  feel  pain 
and  alarm  at  our  opinions  being  called  in  question,  it 
is  almost  a  certain  sign  that  they  have  been  taken  up 
without  examination,  or  that  the  reasons  which  once 
determined  our  judgment  have  vanished  away. 

I  direct  these  observations  only  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  discussing ;  for  there  are  many  who  have 
not  the  quickness  and  the  presence  of  mind  necessary 
for  it,  and  who,  in  consequence,  must  be  compelled  to 
yield  their  opinions  to  the  last  speaker.  And  there  is 
no  question  that  it  is  far  preferable  to  remain  under 
the  influence  of  moderate  errors  than  to  be  bandied 
about  for  the  whole  of  life  from  one  opinion  to  another, 
at  the  pleasure,  and  for  the  sport  of  superior  intel- 
ligence. 

But  other  men's  understandings  are  to  be  made  use 
ofi  in  the  conduct  of  your  own,  in  many  other  methods 
than  in  that  of  discussion.  Lord  Bacon  says,  that  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  knowledge,  we  must  put  on 
the  spirit  of  little  children  ;  and  if  he  means  that  we 
are  to  submit  to  be  taught  by  whoever  can,  or  will 
teach  us,  it  is  a  habit  of  mind  which  leads  to  very 
rapid  improvement ;  because  a  person  who  possesses  it 
is  always  putting  himself  in  a  train  to  correct  his  pre- 
judices and  dissolve  his  unphilosophical  associations. 
The  truth  is,  that  most  men  want  knowledge,  not 
for  itself,  but  for  the  superiority  which  knowledge 
confers  ;  and  the  means  they  employ  to  secure  this 
superiority  are  as  wrong  as  the  ultimate  object,  for 
no  man  can  ever  end  with  being  superior,  who  will 
not  begin  with  being  inferior.     The  readiest  way  of 
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foTmding  that  empire  of  talent  and  knowledge  whicli  is 
the  mistaken  end  such  men  propose  to  themselves  of 
knowledge,  is,  patiently  to  gather  from  every  under- 
standing that  will  impart  them,  the  materials  of  your 
fature  power  and  importance.  There  are  some  sayings 
in  our  language  about  merit  being  always  united  with 
modesty,  &c.  (I  suppose  because  they  both  begin  with 
an  m,  for  alliteration  has  a  great  power  over  proverbs, 
and  proverbs  over  public  opinion)  ;  but  I  fancy  that 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  fact  is  directly  the 
reverse, — that  talents  and  arrogance  are  commonly 
united,  and  that  most  clever  young  men  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  believe  themselves  to  be  about  the  level 
of  Demosthenes,  or  Yirgil,  or  the  Admirable  Crichton, 
or  John  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  but  whatever  the  fact 
be  with  respect  to  modesty,  and  omitting  all  the  popu- 
larity and  pohcy  of  modesty,  I  am  sure  modesiy  is  a 
part  of  talent ;  that  a  certain  tendency  to  hear  what 
others  have  to  say,  and  to  give  it  its  due  weight  and 
importance,  is  quite  as  valuable  as  it  is  amiable  ;  that 
it  is  a  vast  promoter  of  knowledge ;  and  that  the 
contrary  habit  of  general  contempt  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous practice  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding. 
It  exists,  I  am  afraid,  commonly  in  the  minds  of  able 
men,  but  they  would  be  much  better  without  it. 

As  for  general  scepticism,  the  only  way  to  avoid  it 
is,  to  seize  on  some  first  principles  arbitrarily,  and  not 
to  quit  them.  Take  as  few  as  you  can  help, — about  a 
tenth  part  of  what  Dr.  Reid  has  taken  will  suffice, — 
but  take  some,  and  proceed  to  build  upon  them.  As 
I  have  before  mentioned,  the  leading  principle  of 
Descartes'  philosophy  was,  Cogito,  ergo  sum — '  I  think, 
therefore  I  exist;'  and  having  laid  this  foundation 
stone,  he  built  an  enormous  building,  the  ruins  of 
which  lie  scattered  up  and  down  among  the  sciences 
in  disordered  glory  and  venerable  conftision.  Some 
of  his  disciples,  however,  could  never  get  a  single 
step  farther — they  admitted  their  own  existence, 
but  could  never  deduce  any  one  single  truth  from  it. 
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One  might  almost  wish  that  these  gentlemen  had  dis- 
encumbered themselves  of  this  their  only  idea,  by 
nmning  down  steep  places,  or  walldng  very  far  into 
profound  ponds,  rather  than  that  they  should  exhibit 
such  a  spectacle  of  stupidity  and  perversion. 

Such  sort  of  questions  as  the  credibility  of  memory, 
and  personal  identity,  are  not  merely  innocent  sub- 
tleties. I  admit  it  is  quite  impossible  in  practice  to 
disbelieve  either  the  one  or  the  other :  but  they  excite 
a  suspicion  of  the  perfect  uncertainty  of  all  know- 
ledge ;  and  they  often  keep  young  men  hesitating  and 
quibbling  about  the  rudiments  of  all  knowledge,  in- 
stead of  pushing  on  their  inquiries  with  cheerfolness 
and  vigour.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  stating  an  ideal  evil ; 
but  I  know  from  actual  experience,  that  many  under- 
standings have  been  retarded  for  years  in  their  prose- 
cution of  solid  and  valuable  knowledge,  because  they 
could  see  no  evidence  for  first  principles,  and  were 
unable  to  prove  that  which,  by  the  very  meaning  of 
the  expression,  must  be  incapable  of  all  proof.  They 
considered  the  whole  as  an  unstable  and  unphiloso- 
phical  fabric,  and  contracted  either  an  indifference  to, 
or  contempt  for,  truth.  And  if  you  choose  to  call  all 
knowledge  hypothetical,  because  first  principles  are 
arbitrarily  assumed,  you  certainly  may  call  it  so,  if 
you  please ;  but  then  I  only  contend  that  it  does  quite 
as  well  as  if  it  were  not  hypothetical,  because  all  the 
various  errors  agree  perfectly  well  together,  and  pro- 
duce that  happiness  which  is  the  end  of  knowledge. 

It  is  a  very  wise  rule  in  the  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing, to  acquire  early  a  correct  notion  of  your  own 
peculiar  constitution  of  mind,  and  to  become  well  ac- 
quainted, as  a  physician  would  say,  with  your  idios-yii- 
crasy.  Are  you  an  acute  man,  and  see  sharply  for 
small  distances  ?  or  are  you  a  comprehensive  man,  and 
able  to  take  in  wide  and  extensive  views  into  your 
mind  ?  Does  your  mind  turn  its  ideas  into  wit  ?  or 
are  you  apt  to  take  a  common-sense  view  of  the  ob- 
jects presented  to  you?    Have  you  an  exuberant 
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imaginatioii,  or  a  correct  judgment  ?  Are  you  quick, 
or  slow  ?  accurate,  or  hasty  ?  a  great  reader,  or  a  great 
thinker  ?  It  is  a  prodigious  point  gained  if  any  man 
can  find  out  where  his  powers  he,  and  what  are  his 
deficiencies, — ^if  he  can  contrive  to  ascertain  what 
Nature  intended  him  for :  and  such  are  the  changes 
and  chances  of  the  world,  and  so  difl&cult  is  it  to 
ascertain  our  own  understandings,  or  those  of  others, 
that  most  things  are  done  by  persons  who  could  have 
done  something  else  better.  If  you  choose  to  repre- 
sent the  various  parts  in  life  by  holes  upon  a  table, 
of  different  shapes, — some  circular,  some  triangular, 
some  square,  some  oblong, — and  the  persons  acting 
these  parts  by  bits  of  wood  of  similar  shapes,  we  shall 
generally  find  that  the  triangular  person  has  got  into 
the  square  hole,  the  oblong  into  the  triangular,  and 
a  square  person  has  squeezed  himself  into  the  round 
hole.  The  officer  and  the  office,  the  doer  and  the 
thing  done,  seldom  fit  so  exactly  that  we  can  say 
they  were  almost  made  for  each  other. 

But  while  I  am  descanting  so  minutely  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  understanding,  and  the  best  modes  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  some  men  may  be  disposed  to 
ask,  *  Why  conduct  my  understanding  with  such  end- 
less care  ?  and  what  is  the  use  of  so  much  know- 
ledge ?  *  What  is  the  use  of  so  much  knowledge  ? — 
what  is  the  use  of  so  much  life  ? — what  are  we  to  do 
with  the  seventy  years  of  existence  allotted  to  us  ? — 
and  how  are  we  to  hve  them  out  to  the  last  ?  I 
solemnly  declare  that,  but  for  the  love  of  knowledge, 
I  should  consider  the  life  of  the  meanest  hedger  and 
ditcher,  as  preferable  to  that  of  the  greatest  and 
richest  man  here  present :  for  the  fire  of  our  minds 
is  like  the  fire  which  the  Persians  bum  in  the  moun- 
tains,— ^it  flames  night  and  day,  and  is  immortal,  and 
no't  to  be  quenched  !  Upon  something  it  must  act , 
and  feed, — upon  the  pure  spirit  of  knowledge,  or 
upon  the  foiil  dregs  of  polluting  passions.  Therefore, 
when  I  say,  in  conducting  your  understanding,  love 
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knowledge  witli  a  great  love,  with  a  vehement  love, 
with  a  love  coeval  with  life,  what  do  I  say,  but  love 
innocence, — ^love  virtue, — love  purity  of  conduct, — 
love  that  which,  if  you  are  rich  and  great,  will  sanc- 
tify the  blind  fortune  which  has  made  you  so,  and 
make  men  call  it  justice, — ^love  that  which,  if  you 
are  poor,  will  render  your  poverty  respectable,  and 
make  the  proudest  feel  it  unjust  to  laugh  at  the 
meanness  of  your  fortunes, — ^love  that  which  will 
comfort  you,  adorn  you,  and  never  quit  you, — ^which 
will  open  to  you  the  kingdom  of  thought,  and  all  the 
boundless  regions  of  conception,  as  an  asylum  against 
the  cruelty,  the  injustice,  and  the  pain  that  may  be 
your  lot  in  the  outer  world, — ^that  which  will  make 
your  motives  habitually  great  and  honourable,  and 
light  up  in  an  instant  a  thousand  noble  disdains  at 
the  very  thought  of  meanness  and  of  fraud !  There- 
fore, if  any  young  man  here  have  embarked  his  life 
in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  let  him  go  on  without 
doubting  or  fearing  the  event ; — ^let  Hm  not  be  inti- 
midated by  the  cheerless  beginnings  of  knowledge, 
by  the  darkness,  from  which  she  springs,  by  the  dif- 
ficulties which  hover  around  her,  by  the  wretched 
habitations  in  which  she  dwells,  by  the  want  and 
sorrow  which  sometimes  journey  in  her  train ;  but 
let  him  ever  follow  her  as  the  Angel  that  guards 
him,  and  as  the  Genius  of  his  life.  She  will  bring 
him  out  at  last  into  the  light  of  day,  and  exhibit  him 
to  the  world  comprehensive  in  acquirements,  fertile 
in  resources,  rich  in  imagination,  strong  in  reasoning, 
prudent  and  powerful  above  his  fellows,  in  all  the 
relations  and  in  all  the  offices  of  life. 
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LECTURE  X. 

ON  WIT  AND  HUMOUR. 

•  The  question  I  have  very  often  had  asked  me  respect- 
ing the  present  subject  of  my  lecture  is,  what  has 
Wit  to  do  with  Moral  Philosophy  ?  Little  or  nothing, 
certainly,  if  by  Moral  Philosophy  is  merely  under- 
stood practical  Moral  Philosophy,  or  Ethics ;  but  if 
the  term  be  taken  as  it  universally  is  wherever 
Moral  Philosophy  is  taught, — as  in  contradistinction 
to  Physical  Philosophy,  or  the  philosophy  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  laws  of  the  material  world, — 
then  Moral  Philosophy  will  include  every  thing  which 
relates  to  the  human  mind — of  which  mind  these 
phenomena  of  wit  and  humour  are  very  striking  pe- 
culiarities. But  if,  though  allowed  to  appertain  to 
Moral  Philosophy  because  they  appertain  to  the 
human  mind,  they  should  be  considered  as  very 
fri/volous  parts  of  that  science,  this  must  not,  on  any 
account,  be  allowed  to  pass  for  truth.  The  feeling 
of  the  ridiculous  produces  an  immense  effect  upon 
human  affairs.  It  is  so  far  from  being  powerless  or 
unimportant,  that  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  over- 
power even  truth,  justice,  and  all  those  high-bom 
qualities  which  have  the  lawful  mastery  of  the  human 
mind. 

Such  sort  of  subjects  are  no  less  difficult  than  they 
are  important.  I  may  not  always  speak  on  them 
with  the  forms  of  modesty,  but  no  man  can  be  more 
thoroughly  convinced  than  I  am,  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  such  investigations  are  attended,  and  of  the 
folly  of  dogmatising  upon  topics  where  the  best  under- 
standings may  arrive,  and  have  arrived,  at  very  oppo- 
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site  conclusions.  In  addition  to  tliis  plea  for  iridnl- 
gence,  it  so  happens  this  year  that  I  am  extremely 
ill-prepared  for  what  I  have  undertaken.  To  read 
lectures  upon  Moral  Philosophy  is  not  a  very  easy 
thing  under  any  circumstances ; — to  read  them  before 
a  wdxt  audience  of  both  sexes,  and  for  the  fi/rst  time, 
are  accidents  which  do  not  come  in  diminution  of  that 
difficulty.  These  difficulties  are  best  overcome  by  a 
little  practice.  The  same  indulgence  should  be  ex- 
tended to  young  lecturers  and  young  professors  that 
is  extended  to  the  young  of  all  other  animals, — ^who 
cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  the 
top  of  their  cunning,  or  to  have  reached  the  perfection 
of  their  strength.  I  shall  only  advertise  n^y  hearers, 
that  when  I  have  finished  this  lecture  I  have  not 
finished  this  subject ; — I  shall  have  a  great  deal  more 
to  say  upon  it  in  my  next  lecture,  and  the  two  must 
be  taken  together,  in  order  to  analyse  the  ridiculous, 
and,  perhaps,  as  some  evil-disposed  persons  may  say, 
to  exemplify  it. 

'Wit,'  says  Dr.  Barrow,  'is  a  thing  so  subtle,  so 
versatile,  and  so  multiform, — appearing  in  so  many 
shapes,  so  many  postures,  and  so  many  garbs, — so 
variously  apprehended  by  several  eyes  and  judg- 
ments, that  it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear 
and  certain  notion  thereof  than  to  make  a  portrait  of 
Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figure  of  the  fleeting  air. 
Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story, 
or  in  seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in 
forging  an  apposite  tale  ; — sometimes  it  playeth  in 
words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  of  the  ambi- 
guity of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound  ; — 
sometimes  it  is  wrapt  in  a  dress  of  humorous  ex- 
pression; — sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd 
similitude  ; — sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question, 
in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd 
intimation,  in  cunningly  diverting,  or  cleverly  retort- 
ing an  objection  J — sometimes  it  is   couched  in  a 
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bold  scb^QEie  of  speech,  in  a  tart  ironT,  a  Insiy  hyper- 
bole>  a  stariliiig  metaphor,  a  plausible  reoonciling  of 
oontradietions,  or  in  acute  nonsense; — sometimes  a 
scenical  representation  of  persons  or  things,  a  conn- 
texleit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture,  passeth  for 
it ; — sometimes  an  affected  simplicitT,  sometimes  a 
presomptnons  blnntness,  gireth  it  being; — some- 
times it  anseth  onl j  from  a  Incky  hitting  upon  what 
is  strange; — often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows  not 
what,  and  ariseth  one  knows  not  how :  its  ways  are 
nnacconntable  and  inexplicable,  being  answerable  to 
the  numberless  rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of  lan- 
guage. It  is,  in  short,  a  manner  of  speaking  out  of 
the  plain  'vtmy,  which,  by  an  nnconthness  in  conceit  or 
expression,  doth  amnse  the  fancy,  stirring  in  it  some 
wonder,  and  breeding  some  delight.  It  raiseth 
admiration,  as  signifying  a  nimble  sagacity  of  appre- 
hension, a  special  feKcity  of  invention,  a  vivacity  of 
spirit,  and  reach  of  wit  more  than  vulgar.  It 
seemeth  to  argue  a  rare  quickness  of  parts  that  can 
produce  such  applicable  conceits,  a  notable  skill  that 
can  dexterously  accommodate  them  to  the  purpose 
before  him^  together  with  a  lively  briskness  of 
humour,  not  apt  to  damp  those  sportful  flashes  of 
imagination.  It  procures  delight,  by  gratifying 
curiosity  with  its  rarity,  by  diverting  the  mind  from 
its  road  of  serious  thoughts,  by  instilling  gaiety  and 
airiness  of  spirit,  and  by  seasoning  matters,  other- 
wise distasteful  and  insipid,  with  an  unusual  and  a 
grateful  twang.'  This  is  Dr.  Barrow's  famous  de- 
finition of  wit, — which  is  very  witty,  and  nothing 
else  !  and  in  which  the  author  has  managed  as  a  man 
would  do,  who  should  take  a  degree  in  music  by  sing- 
ing a  song,  or  in  medicine  by  healing  a  surfeit.  He 
has  exemplified  his  subject  instead  of  explaining  it ; 
m  you  a  specimen,  instead  of  a  solution,  of 
surprising  what  very  little  has  been  written 
glish  language  upon  this  curious  subject. 
has  written  upon  it  in   the  same  witty 
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majmer  as  Barrow,  without  throwing  the  smallest 
light  upon  the  nature  of  wit.     Cowley  says, 

Tell  me,  oh  tell,  what  kind  of  thing  is  wit, 
Thou  who  master  art  of  it? 
A  thousand  different  shapes  it  bears, 
Comely  in  thousand  shapes  appears. 
Yonder  we  see  it  plain  ;  and  here  'tis  now, 
like  spirits,  in  a  place,  we  know  not  how. 

And  so  he  goes  on,  with  a  string  of  witty  allusions, 
for  twenty  stanzas,  in  an  ode  which  Johnson  calls 
inimitable,  and  which,  as  a  mere  piece  of  poetry  of 
the  school  of  the  metaphysical  poets,  certainly  is  so  ; 
but  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  serious  explanation  of 
the  subject.  Dry  den  says  of  wit,  that  it  is  a  pro- 
priety of  thoughts  and  words,  or  thoughts  and  words 
elegantly  adapted  to  the  subject;  but  there  is  a 
propriety  of  thoughts  and  words  in  one  of  Blair's 
Sermoiis,  which  I  never  yet  heard  praised  for  their 
wit.  And  the  thoughts  and  words  are  elegantly 
adapted  to  the  subject  in  Campbell's  *  Pleasures  of 
Hope,'  which  is  something  much  better  than  a  witty 
poem.     Pope  says  of  wit. 

True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest, 

Oft  thought  before,  but  ne'er  so  well  exprest. 

Then  the  Philippics  of  Cicero,  the  Orations  of  Demo- 
sthenes, are  witty ;  Caesar's  Commentaries  are  witty ; 
MassiUon  is  one  of  the  greatest  wits  that  ever  lived ; 
the  Oraisons  fiinebres  of  Bossuet  are  prodigies  of 
&cetiousness.  Sir  Richard  Blackmore's  notion  of  wit 
is,  that  it  is  a  series  of  high  and  exalted  ferments.  It 
very  possibly  may  be ;  but,  not  exactly  comprehending 
what  is  meant  by  *  a  series  of  high  and  exalted  fer- 
ments,' I  do  not  think  myself  bound  to  waste  much 
time  in  criticising  the  metaphysics  of  this  learned 
physician. 

The  first  definition  of  wit  worth  noticing  is  that  of 
Mr.  Locke,  which  I  shall  read  to  you.  '  How  much 
the  imperfection  of  accurately  discriminating  ideas 
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one  from  anoilier,  lies  either  in  the  dnlness  or  &iilts 
of  the  organs  of  sense, —  or  want  of  acnteness, 
exercise,  or  attention  in  the  understanding, —  or 
hastiness  and  precipitancy,  natural  to  some  tempers, 
— I  will  not  here  examine :  it  snfficeth  to  take 
notice,  that  this  is  one  of  the  operations  that  the 
mind  maj  reflect  on  and  ohserre  in  itself.  It  is  of 
that  consequence  to  its  other  knowledge,  that,  so 
£ur  as  this  faculty  is  in  itself  dnll,  or  not  rightly 
made  use  of^  for  the  distinguishing  one  thing  from 
another,  so  far  our  notions  are  confused,  and  our 
reason  and  judgment  disturhed  or  misled.  If,  in 
having  our  ideas  in  the  memory  ready  at  hand,  con- 
sists quickness  of  parts, — in  this  of  having  them 
unconfrised,  and  being  able  nicely  to  distinguish  one 
thing  from  another,  where  there  is  but  the  least 
difference,  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  the  exact- 
ness of  judgment  and  clearness  of  reason,  which  is 
to  be  observed  in  one  man  above  another.  And 
hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  some  reason  of  that 
common  observation,  that  men  who  have  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always 
the  clearest  judgment  or  deepest  reason :  for  wit 
lying  mostly  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting 
those  together  with  quickness  and  variety  wherein 
can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity,  whereby 
to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions 
in  the  fancy ;  judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite 
on  the  other  side,  in  separating,  carefully,  one  from 
another,  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the  least  differ- 
ence,— thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude, 
and  by  aflBnity  to  take  one  thing  for  another.  This 
is  a  way  of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  metaphor 
and  allusion,  wherein,  for  the  most  part,  Hes  that 
entertainment  and  pleasantry  of  wit  which  strikes 
so  Kvely  on  the  fancy ,  and  therefore  is  so  acceptable 
to  all  people, —  because  its  beauty  appears  at  first 
"ight,  and  there  is  required  no  labour  of  thought 
►  examine  what  truth   or  reason  there   is   in    it. 
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Th6  mind,  without  looking  any  fttrther,  rests  satis- 
fied with  the  agreeableness  of  the  picture,  and  the 
gaiety  of  the  fancy ;  and  it  is  a  kind  of  an  affront 
to  go  about  to  examine  it  by  the  severe  rules  of 
truth  and  good  reason,  whereby  it  appears  that  it 
consists  in  something  that  is  not  perfectly  conform- 
able to  them.'*  Now  this  n^tion  of  wit, — that  it 
consists  in  putting  those  ideas  together  with  quick- 
ness and  variety  wherein  can  be  found  any  resem- 
blance or  congruiiy,  in  order  to  excite  pleasure  in  the 
mind, — is  a  Kttle  too  comprehensive,  for  it  compre- 
hends both  eloquence  and  poetry.  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  exclude  the  idea  of  their  being  put  together 
quickly  J  as  this  part  of  the  definition  appKes  only  to 
colloquial  wit.  The  *  Avare  '  and  the  *  Tartuffe ' 
of  Moliere  would  be  witty  even  though  we  knew 
each  of  these  plays  had  taken  the  author  a  year  to 
compose.  But  as  for  the  resemblance  and  congruity, 
there  is  resemblance  and  congruity  in  the  well-known 
picture  Mr.  Burke  has  drawn  of  the  Queen  of  France ; 
but  nobody  can  with  any  propriety  call  it  iintty  with- 
out degrading  it.  The  fact  is,  that  the  combinations 
of  ideas  in  which  there  is  resemblance  and  congruity 
will  as  often  produce  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful, 
as  well  as  the  witty; — a  circumstance  to  which 
Mr.  Locke  does  not  appear  to  have  attended,  in  the 
very  short  and  cursory  notice  he  has  taken  of  wit. 
Addison's  papers  in  the  *  Spectator '  on  this  subject 
are  more  dedicated  to  the  establishment  of  a  good 
taste  in  wit,  than  to  an  analysis  of  its  nature.  He  adds 
to  this  definition,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  it  must 
be  such  a  resemblance  as  excites  delight  and  surprise 
in  the  reader ;  but  this  still  leaves  the  account  of 
wit  as  it  found  it,  without  discriminating  the  witty 
iBrom  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  for  many  subHme 
and  beautiful  passages  in  poetry  entirely  correspond 
with  this  definition  of  wit. 

*  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 
i2 
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He  scarce  had  ceas'd,  when  the  superior  Fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore :  his  ponderous  shield. 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  laige,  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  &om  the  top  of  Fesol^ 
Or  in  Yaldamo,  to  deicry  new  lands, 
Bivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear — to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand — 
He  walk'd  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie. 

In  this  picture  there  certainly  is  an  assemblage  of  very- 
grand  and  very  beautiful  images,  exciting  delight 
and  surprise,  and  gathered  together  expressly  for 
their  resemblance ;  yet  no  effect  can  be  more  distinct 
from  the  feeling  of  mit  than  the  effect  produced  by 
these  lines.  *  Wit,*  says  Johnson,  '  may  be  more 
rigorously  and  philosophically  considered  as  a  kind 
of  Concordia  discors — a  combination  of  dissimilar 
images,  or  discovery  of  occult  resemblances  in  things 
apparently  unlike;*  but  if  this  be  true,  then  the 
discovery  of  the  resemblance  between  diamond  and 
charcoal,  between  acidification  and  combustion,  are 
pure  pieces  of  wit,  and  ftdl  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  exalted  pleasantry. 

It  is  very  Httle  worth  while  to  stop  to  examine 
what  Lord  Kames  has  said  upon  the  subject  of  wit 
and  humour :  he  has  said  so  very  little,  and  that  little 
in  so  very  hasty  a  manner,  that  there  is  no  occasion 
to  delay  the  progress  of  the  investigation  by  dwelling 
on  his  opinions. 

The  best  account  in  our  language  of  wit  and 
humour  (as  far  as  I  know)  is  to  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric.  I  say 
the  best,  though  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that 
there  appears  to  me  to  be  very  material  defects  in  it. 
In  the  first  place,  he  seems  to  make  precisely  the  same 
^/ake  which  all  the  other  definers  and  describers 
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of  wit  have  done.  *  Wit,'  lie  says,  *  is  that  which  ex- 
C5ites  agreeable  surprise  in  the  mind,  by  the  strange 
assemblage  of  related  images  presented  to  it.*  Now, 
tiiifl  account  of  wit,  as  I  have  before  remarked  more 
than  once,  is  too  extensive,  and  includes  the  sublime 
and  the  beautiful.  He  then  adds,  that  *  wit  effects 
its  objects  three  ways :  first,  in  debasing  things 
pompous ;  next,  in  aggrandising  things  mean ;  thirdly, 
by  setting  ordinary  objects  (by  means  not  only  re- 
mote, but  apparently  contrary)  in  a  particular  and 
uncommon  point  of  view.'  If  this  threefold  division 
be  meant  as  a  distinguishing  criterion  of  the  opera- 
tions  of  wit,  it  fails ;  for  eloquence  effects  all  these 
three  objects  as  well  as  wit :  and  if  it  be  meant  as 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  modes  of  wit,  it  is  ex- 
tremely incomplete ;  for  wit  may  find  similitudes  for, 
and  relations  between,  great  objects  without  debasing 
them,  and  do  the  same  with  little  objects  without 
exalting  them.  I  may  find  a  hundred  ingenious 
points  of  resemblance  between  a  black  beetle  and  a 
birchen  broom,  without  adding  much  dignity  either 
to  the  insect  or  the  instrument.  I  mention  these 
objections  to  Dr.  Campbell's  Essay  because  it  is  my 
duty  to  discriminate,  though  I  repeat  again,  that,  as 
for  as  I  know,  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  best 
account  of  these  subjects  extant  in  the  English 
language. 

Now,  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion, 
it  is  plain  that  wit  concerns  itself  with  the  relations 
which  subsist  between  our  ideas :  and  the  first  obser- 
vation which  occurs  to  any  man  turning  his  attention 
to  this  subject  is,  that  it  cannot,  of  course,  concern 
itself  with  all  the  relations  which  subsist  between  all 
our  ideas ;  for  then  every  proposition  would  be  witty ; 
—The  rain  wets  me  through, — Butter  is  spread  upon 
bread, — would  be  propositions  replete  with  mirth  ; 
and  the  moment  the  mind  observed  the  plastic  and 
diffusible  nature  of  butter,  and  the  excellence  of 
brcEid  as  a  substratum,  it  would  become  enchanted 
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with  tliis  flash  of  facetiousiiess.  Therefore,  the  first 
limit  to  be  affixt  to  that  observation  of  relations, 
which  produces  the  feeling  of  wit,  is,  that  they  must 
be  relations  which  excite  sv/rprise.  If  you  tell  me 
that  all  men  must  die,  I  am  very  little  struck  with 
what  you  say,  because  it  is  not  an  assertion  very  re- 
markable for  its  novelty ;  but  if  you  were  to  say  that 
man  was  like  a  time-glass, — ^that  both  must  run  out, 
and  both  render  up  their  dust,  I  should  listen  to  you 
with  more  attention,  because  I  should  feel  something 
like  surprise  at  the  sudden  relation  you  had  struck 
out  between  two  such  apparently  dissimilar  ideas  as 
a  man  and  a  time-glass. 

Surprise  is  so  essential  an  ingredient  of  wit,  that  no 
wit  will  bear  repetition ;— at  least  the  original  elec- 
trical feeling  produced  by  any  piece  of  wit  can  never 
be  renewed.  There  is  a  sober  sort  of  approbation 
succeeds  at  hearing  it  the  second  time,  which  is  as 
different  from  its  original  rapid,  pungent  volatility,  a^ 
a  bottle  of  champagne  that  has  been  opened  three  days 
is  from  one  that  has  at  that  very  instant  emerged 
from  the  darkness  of  the  cellar.  To  hear  that  the  top 
of  Mont  Blanc  is  like  an  umbrella,  though  the  rela- 
tion be  new  to  me,  is  not  sufficient  to  excite  surprise  : 
the  idea  is  so  very  obvious,  it  is  so  much  within  the 
reach  of  the  most  ordinary  understandings,  that  I  can 
derive  no  sort  of  pleasure  from  the  comparison.  The 
relation  discovered  must  be  something  remote  from 
all  the  common  tracks  and  sheep-walks  made  in  the 
mind ;  it  must  not  be  a  comparison  of  colour  with 
colour,  and  figure  with  figure,  or  any  comparison 
which,  though  individually  new,  is  specifically  stale, 
and  to  which  the  mind  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  many  similar ;  but  it  must  be  something 
removed  from  common  apprehension,  distant  from 
the  ordinary  haunts  of  thought, — things  which  are 
never  brought  together  in  the  common  events  of  life, 
and  in  which  the  mind  has  discovered  relations  by 
its  own  subtlety  and  quickness. 
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Now,  then,  the  point  we  have  arrived  at,  at  present, 
in  building  up  our  definition  of  wit,  is,  that  it  is  the 
discovery  of  those  relations  in  ideas  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  excite  surprise.     But  a  great  deal  must  be 
taken  away  fix)m  this   account  of  wit  before  it  is 
sufficiently  accurate ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there  must 
be  no  feeling  or  conviction  of  the  utility  of  the  rela- 
tion so  discovered.     If  you  go  to  see  a  large  cotton- 
mill,  the  manner  in  which  the  large  water-wheel  below 
works  the  little  parts  of  the  machinery  seven  stories 
high,  the  relation  which  one  bears  to  another,  is  ex- 
tremely  surprising   to   a    person  unaccustomed   to 
mechanics ;  but,  instead  of  feeling  as  you  feel  at  a 
piece  of  wit,  you  are  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  utility  and  importance  of  such  relations, — ^there  is 
a  sort  of  rational  approbation  mingled  with  your  sur- 
prise, which  makes  the  whole  feeling  very  diflferent 
from  that  of  wit.     At  the  same  time,  if  we  attend 
very  accurately  to  our  feehngs,  we  shaU  perceive  that 
the    discovery  of  any  surprising  relation  whatever 
produces  some  slight  sensation  of  wit.     When  first 
the  manner  in  which  a  steam-engine  opens  and  shuts 
its  own  valves  is  explained  to  me,  or  when  I  at  first 
perceive  the  ingenious  and  complicated  contrivances 
of  any  piece  of  machinery,  the  surprise  that  I  feel  at 
the  discovery  of  these  connections  has  always  some- 
thing in  it  which  resembles  the  feeling  of  wit,  though 
that  is  very  soon  extinguished  by  others  of  a  very 
different  nature.     Children,  who  view  the  different 
parts  of  a  machine  not  so  much  with  any  notions  of 
its  utihty,  feel  something  still  more  like  the  sensation 
of  wit  when  first  they  perceive  the  effect  which  one 
part  produces  upon  another.     Show  a  child  of  six 
years  old,  that,  by  moving  the  treadle  of  a  knife- 
grinder's  machine,  you  make  the  large  wheel  turn 
round,  or  that  by  pressing  the  spring  of  a  repeating 
watch  you  make  the  watch  strike,  and  you  probably 
raise  up  a  feeling  in  the  child's  mind  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  wit.     There  is  a  mode  of  teaching  children 
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geography  br  disjomted  parts  of  a  wooden  map, 
which  they  lit  together.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
child,  rn  frndJTig  die  kingdom  or  repnbKc  which  fits 
into  a  great  hole  in  the  wooden  sea«  ^Is  exactly  the 
sensation  of  wit.  Erery  one  mnst  remember  that 
fitting  the  inviting  projection  of  Crim  Tartary  into 
the  Black  Sea  was  one  of  the  grreatest  delights  of 
their  childhood ;  and  afanost  all  children  are  sore  to 
scream  with  pleasure  at  the  discovery. 

The  relation  between  ideas  which  excite  snrprise, 
in  order  to  be  witty,  mnst  no*  excite  any  feeling  of 
the  beantifoL  'The  good  man,'  says  a  Hindoo 
epigram,  '  goes  not  npon  enmity,  bat  rewards  with 
kindness  the  very  being  who  injures  him.  So  the 
sandal-wood,  while  it  is  felling,  imparts  to  the  edge 
of  the  axe  its  aromatic  flavonr.'  Now  here  is  a  rela- 
tion which  would  be  wittv  if  it  were  not  beautiful : 
the  relation  discovered  betwixt  the  falling  sandal- 
wood, and  the  returning  good  for  evil,  is  a  new  rela- 
tion which  excites  surprise ;  but  the  mere  surprise  at 
the  relation  is  swallowed  up  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  moral  beauty  of  the  thought,  which  throws  the 
mind  into  a  more  solemn  and  elevated  mood  than  is 
compatible  with  the  feeling  of  wit. 

It  would  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do  (and  if  the 
limits  of  my  lecture  allowed  I  would  do  it)  to  select 
from  Cowley  and  Waller  a  suite  of  passages,  in  order 
to  show  the  effect  of  the  beautiful  in  destroving:  the 
feeling  of  wit,  and  vice  versa.  First,  I  would  take  a 
passage  purely  witty,  in  which  the  mind  merely  con- 
templated the  singular  and  surprising  relation  of  the 
ideas  ;  next,  a  passage  where  the  admiirture  of  some 
beautiful  sentiment, — the  excitation  of  some  slight 
moral  feeling, — arrested  the  mind  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  relation  between  the  ideas ;  then,  a 
passage  in  which  the  beautifnl  overpowered  still  more 
the  facetious,  till,  at  last,  it  was  totally  destroyed. 
^"^  the  relation  between  the  ideas,  to  produce  wit, 
not  be  mingled  with  the  beautiful,  still  less 
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mnst  they  be  so  with  the  subHme.  In  that  beantiftil 
passage  in  Mr.  Campbell's  poem  of  *  Lochiel,*  the 
wizard  repeats  these  verses, — ^which  were  in  every 
One's  month  when  first  the  poem  was  written  : — 

Lochiel !  Lochiel !  though  my  eyes  I  should  seal, 
Man  cannot  keep  secret  what  God  would  reveal. 
'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
And  the  coining  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

Now  this  comparison  of  the  dark  nncertain  sort  of 
prescience  of  fdture  events  implied  by  the  gift  of 
second  sight,  and  the  notice  of  an  approaching  sohd 
body  by  the  previous  approach  of  its  shadow,  contains 
a  new  and  striking  relation ;  but  it  is  not  witty ^  nor 
would  it  ever  have  been  considered  as  witty,  if  ex- 
pressed in  a  more  concise  manner,  and  with  the 
rapidity  of  conversation,  because  it  inspires  feelings  of 
a  much  higher  cast  than  those  of  wit,  and,  instead  of 
suffering  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  mere  relation  of 
ideas,  fills  it  with  a  sort  of  mysterious  awe,  and  gives 
'  an  air  of  sublimity  to  the  fabulous  power  of  predic- 
tion. Every  one  knows  the  Latin  line  on  the  miracle 
at  the  marriage- supper  in  Cana  of  Gralilee, — on  the 
conversion  of  water  into  wine.     The  poet  says, 

The  modest  water  saw  its  God,  and  blush' d! 

ISTow,  in  my  mind,  that  sublimity  which  some  persons 
discover  in  this  passage  is  destroyed  by  its  wit ;  it 
appears  to  me  witty,  and  not  sublime.  I  have  no 
great  feelings  excited  by  it,  and  can  perfectly  well 
stop  to  consider  the  mere  relation  of  ideas.  I  hope  I 
need  not  add,  that  the  line,  if  it  produce  the  effect  of  a 
witty  conceit,  and  not  of  a  sublime  image,  is  perfectly 
misplaced  and  irreverent :  the  hitent,  however,  of  the 
poet,  was  undoubtedly  to  be  serious.  In  the  same 
manner,  whenever  the  mind  is  not  left  to  the  mere 
surprise  excited  by  the  relation  of  ideas,  but  when 
that  relation  excites  any  powerfal  emotion — as  those 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  or  any  high  passion — 
as  anger  or  pity,  or  any  train  of  reflections  upon  the 
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utility  of  the  relations,  the  feeling  of  wit  is  always 
diminislied  or  destroyed.  It  seems  to  be  occasioned 
by  tbose  relations  of  ideas  which  excite  surprise,  and 
surprise  alone.  Whenever  relations  excite  any  other 
strong  feeling  as  well  as  surprise,  the  wit  is  either 
destroyed,  diminished,  or  the  two  co-existent  feelings 
of  wit  and  the  other  emotion  may,  by  careful  reflec- 
tion, be  distinguished  from  each  other.  I  may  be 
very  wrong  (for  these  subjects  are  extremely  difficult), 
but  I  know  no  single  passage  in  any  author  which  is 
at  once  beautiful  and  witty,  or  sublime  and  witty. 
I  know  innumerable  passages  which  are  intended  to  be 
beautiful  or  subHnie,  and  which  are  merely  witty ; 
and  I  know  many  passages  in  which  the  relation  of 
ideas  is  very  new  and  surprising,  and  which  are  not 
witty  because  they  are  beautiful  and  sublime.  Lastly, 
when  the  effect  of  wit  is  heightened  by  strong  sense 
and  useful  truth,  we  may  perceive  in  the  mind  what 
part  of  the  pleasure  arises  from  the  mere  relation  of 
ideas,  what  from  the  utility  of  the  precept ;  and  many 
instances  might  be  produced,  where  the  importance 
and  utility  of  the  thing  said  prevents  the  mind  from 
contemplating  the  mere  relation,  and  considering  it 
as  wit.  For  example :  in  that  apophthegm  of  Rochp- 
foucault,  that  hypocrisy  is  a  homage  which  vice 
renders  to  virtue,  the  image  is  witty,  but  all  attention 
to  the  mere  wit  is  swallowed  up  in  the  justness  and 
value  of  the  observation.  So  that  I  think  I  have 
some  colour  for  saying,  that  wit  is  produced  by  those 
relations  between  ideas  which  excite  surprise,  and 
surprise  only.  Observe,  I  am  only  defining  the  causes 
of  a  certain  feeling  in  the  mind  called  wit ; — I  can 
no  more  define  the  feeling  itself,  than  I  can  define  the 
flavour  of  venison.  We  all  seem  to  partake  of  one 
and  the  other,  with  a  very  great  degree  of  satisfac-  ^ 
tion  ;  but  why  each  feeling  is  what  it  is,  and  nothing 
else,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine. 

Louis  XIY.  was  exceedingly  molested  by  the  solici- 
tations of  a  general  officer  at  the  levee,  and  cried  out, 
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loud  enougli  to  be  overheard,  *  That  gentleman  is  the 
most  troublesome  officer  in  the  whole  army.'     *  Your 
Majesty's  enemies  have  said  the  same  thing  more 
ih&EL    once,'   was    the   answer.      The  wit   of    this 
answer  consists  in  the  sudden  relation  discovered  in 
his  assent  to  the  King's  invective  and  his  own  defence. 
By  admitting  the  King's  observation,  he  seems,  at 
first  sight,  to  be  subscribing  to  the  imputation  against 
him ;  whereas,  in  reality,  he  effaces  it  by  this  very 
means.     A  sudden  relation  is  discovered  where  none 
was  suspected.  Voltaire,  in  speaking  of  the  effect  of 
epithets  in  weakening  style,  said,  that  the  adjectives 
were  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  substantives,  though 
they  agreed  in  gender,  number,  and  in  cases.     Here, 
again,  it  is  very  obvious  that  a  relation  is  discovered 
which,  upon  first  observation,  does   not  appear  to 
exist.     These   instances   may  be  multipHed  to  any 
extent.     A  gentleman  at  Paris,  who  lived  very  un- 
happily with  his  wife,  used,  for  twenty  years  together, 
to  pass  his  evenings  at  the  house  of  another  lady,  who 
was  very  agreeable,  and  drew  together  a  pleasant 
society.     His  wife  died ;  and  his  friends  all  advised 
him  to  marry  the  lady  in  whose  society  he  had  found 
80  much  pleasure.     He  said,  no,  he  certainly  should 
not,  for  that,  if  he  married  her,  he  should  not  know 
where  to  spend  his  evenings.     Here  we  are  suddenly 
surprised  with  the  idea  that  the  method  proposed  of 
securing  his  comfort  may  possibly  prove  the  most 
effectual  method  of  destroying  it.     At  least,  to  enjoy 
the  pleasantry  of  the  reply,  we  view  it  through  his 
mode  of  thinking,  who  had  not  been  very  fortunate 
in  the  connection  estabUshed  by  his  first  marriage. 
I  have,  in  consequence  of  the  definition  I  have  printed 
of  wit  in  the  cards  of  the  Institution,  past  one  of  the 
most  polemical  weeks  that  ever  I  remember  to  have 
spent  in  my  life.     I  think,  however,  that  if  my  words 
are  understood  in  their  fair  sense,  I  am  not  wrong. 
I  have  said  surprising  relation  between  ideas, — not 
between  facts.    The  difference  is  Very  great.    A  man 
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may  tell  me  he  sees  a  fiery  meteor  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea :  he  has  no  merit  in  the  discovery, — ^it  is  no 
extraordinary  act  of  mind  in  him, — any  one  who  has 
eyes  can  ascertain  this  relation  of  facts  as  well,  if  it 
really  exist ;  but  to  discover  a  surprising  relation  in 
ideas,  is  an  act  of  power  in  the  discoverer,  in  which, 
if  his  wit  be  good,  he  exceeds  the  greater  part  of 
mankind:  so  that  the  very  terms  I  have  adopted 
imply  comparison  and  superiority  of  mind.  The  dis- 
covery of  any  relation  of  ideas  exciting  pure  surprise 
involves  the  notion  of  such  superiority,  and  enhances 
the  surprise.  To  discover  relations  between  facts 
exciting  pure  surprise,  involves  the  notion  of  no  such 
superiority ;  for  any  man  could  ascertain  that  a  calf 
had  two  heads  if  it  had  two  heads  :  therefore,  I  again 
repeat,  let  any  man  show  me  that  which  is  an  ac- 
knowledged proof  of  wit,  and  I  believe  I  could  analyse 
the  pleasure  experienced  from  it  into  surprise,  partly 
occasioned  by  the  unexpected  relation  established, 
partly  by  the  display  of  talent  in  discovering  it ;  and, 
putting  this  position  synthetically,  I  would  say,  when- 
ever there  is  a  superior  act  of  intelligence  in  discover- 
ing a  relation  between  ideas,  which  relation  excites 
surprise  and  no  other  high  emotion,  the  mind  will 
have  the  feeling  of  wit.  Why  is  it  not  witty  to  find 
a  gold  watch  and  seals  hanging  upon  a  hedge  ?  Be- 
cause it  is  a  mere  relation  of  facts  discovered  without 
any  efibrt  of  mind,  and  not  (as  I  have  said  in  my  de- 
finition) a  relation  of  ideas.  Why  is  it  not  witty  to 
discover  the  relation  between  the  moon  and  the  tides  ? 
Because  it  raises  other  notions  than  those  of  mere 
surprise.  Why  are  not  all  the  extravagant  relations 
in  Garagantua  witty  ?  Because  they  are  merely  odd 
and  extravagant ;  and  mere  oddity  and  extravagance 
is  too  easy  to  excite  surprise.  Why  is  it  witty,  in 
one  of  Addison's  plays,  where  the  undertaker  reproves 
one  of  his  mourners  for  laughing  at  a  funeral,  and 
says  to  him,  '  You  rascal,  you  !  I  have  been  raising 
your  wages  for  these  two  years  past  upon  condition 
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that  yon  should  appear  more  sorrowfiil,  and  the 
higher  wages  yon  receive  the  happier  you  look  ! '  ? 
Here  is  a  relation  between  ideas  the  discovery  of 
which  implies  superior  intelligence,  and  excites  no 
other  emotion  than  surprise. 

It  is  imagined  that  wit  is  a  sort  of  inexplicable 
visitation,  that  it  comes  and  goes  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  and  that  it  is  quite  as  unattainable  as 
beauty  or  just  proportion.  I  am  so  much  of  a  con- 
trary way  of  tlunking,  that  I  am  convinced  a  man 
might  sit  down  as  systematically,  and  as  successfully, 
to  the  study  of  wit,  as  he  might  to  the  study  of  ma- 
thematics :  and  I  would  answer  for  it,  that,  by  giving 
up  only  six  hours  a  day  to  being  witty,  he  should 
come  on  prodigiously  before  midsummer,  so  that  his 
friends  should  hardly  know  him  again.  For  what  is 
there  to  hinder  the  mind  from  gradually  acquiring  a 
habit  of  attending  to  the  lighter  relations  of  ideas  in 
which  wit  consists  ?  Punning  grows  upon  everybody, 
and  punning  is  the  wit  of  words.  I  do  not  mean  to 
Bay  that  it  is  so  easy  to  acquire  a  habit  of  discovering 
new  relations  in  ideas  as  in  words,  but  the  difficulty  is 
not  so  much  greater  as  to  render  it  insuperable  to 
habit.  One  man  is  unquestionably  much  better  calcu- 
lated for  it  by  nature  than  another  ;  but  association, 
which  gradually  makes  a  bad  speaker  a  good  one, 
might  give  a  man  wit  who  had  it  not,  if  any  man 
chose  to  be  so  absurd  as  to  sit  down  to  acquire  it. 

I  have  mentioned  puns.  They  are,  I  believe,  what 
I  have  denominated  them — the  wit  of  words.  They 
are  exactly  the  same  to  words  which  wit  is  to  ideas, 
and  consist  in  the  sudden  discovery  of  relations  in 
language.  A  pun,  to  be  perfect  in  its  kind,  should 
contain  two  distinct  meanings  ;  the  one  common  and 
obvious  ;  the  other,  more  remote  :  and  in  the  notice 
which  the  mind  takes  of  the  relation  between  these 
two  sets  of  words,  and  in  the  surprise  which  that  re- 
lation excites,  the  pleasure  of  a  pun  consists.  Miss 
Hamilton,  in  her  book  on  Education,  mentions  the 
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instance  of  a  boy  so  very  neglectfal,  that  lie  conld 
never  be  brongbt  to  read  the  word  ^patriarchs ;  but 
whenever  he  met  with  it  he  always  pronounced  it 
partridges,  A  friend  of  the  writer  observed  to  her, 
that  it  could  hardly  be  considered  as  a  mere  piece  of 
negligence,  for  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  boy,  in 
calling  them  partridges,  was  making  game  of  the  pa- 
triarchs. Now  here  are  two  distinct  meanings  con- 
tained in  the  same  phrase  :  for  to  make  game  of  the 
patriarchs  is  to  laugh  at  them  ;  or  to  make  game  of 
them  is,  by  a  very  extravagant  and  laughable  sort  of 
ignorance  of  words,  to  rank  them  among  pheasants, 
partridges,  and  other  such  delicacies,  which  the  law 
takes  under  its  protection  and  calls  gams :  and  the 
whole  pleasure  derived  from  this  pun  consists  in  the 
sudden  discovery  that  two  such  different  meanings 
are  referable  to  one  form  of  expression.  I  have  very 
little  to  say  about  puns ;  they  are  in  very  bad  repute, 
and  so  they  ought  to  be.  The  wit  of  language  is  so 
miserably  inferior  to  the  wit  of  ideas,  that  it  is  very 
deservedly  driven  out  of  good  company.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  a  pun  makes  its  appearance  which  seems  for  a 
moment  to  redeem  its  species ;  but  we  must  not  be 
deceived  by  them :  it  is  a  radically  bad  race  of  wit. 
By  unremitting  persecution,  it  has  been  at  last  got 
under,  and  driven  into  cloisters, — from  whence  it 
must  never  again  be  suffered  to  emerge  into  the  light 
of  the  world.  One  invaluable  blessing  produced  by 
the  banishment  of  punning,  is  an  immediate  reduction 
of  the  number  of  wits.  It  is  a  wit  of  so  low  an  order, 
and  in  which  some  sort  of  progress  is  so  easily  made, 
that  the  number  of  those  endowed  with  the  gift  of  wit 
would  be  nearly  equal  to  those  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  speech.  The  condition  of  putting  together  ideas  in 
order  to  be  witty  operates  much  in  the  same  salutary 
manner  as  the  condition  of  finding  rhymes  in  poetry  ; 
— it  reduces  the  number  of  performers  to  those  who 
have  vigour  enough  to  overcome  incipient  difficulties, 
and  makes  a  sort  of  provision  that  that  which  need 
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not  be  done  at  all,  should  be  done  well  whenever  it  is 
done.  For  we  may  observe,  that  mankind  are  always 
more  fastidious  about  that  which  is  pleasing,  than  they 
are  about  that  which  is  useful.  A  commonplace  piece 
of  morality  is  much  more  easily  pardoned  than  a 
commonplace  piece  of  poetry  or  of  wit ;  because  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  society  that 
the  rules  of  morality  should  be  frequently  repeated 
and  enforced  ;  and  though  in  any  individual  instance 
the  thing  may  be  badly  done,  the  sacred  necessity  of 
the  practice  itself  atones  in  some  degree  for  the  indi- 
vidual failure :  but  as  there  is  no  absolute  necessity 
that  men  should  be  either  wits  or  poets,  we  are  less 
inclined  to  tolerate  their  mediocrity  in  superfluities. 
If  a  man  have  ordinary  chairs  and  tables,  no  one 
notices  it ;  but  if  he  stick  vulgar  gaudy  pictures  on 
his  walls,  which  he  need  not  have  at  all,  every  one 
lauffhs  at  him  for  his  folly. 

The  wit  of  irony  consists  in  the  surprise  excited  by 
the  discovery  of  that  relation  which  exists  between 
the  apparent  praise  and  the  real  blame  ;  or,  if  it  be 
good-natured  irony,  between  the  apparent  blame  and 
the  real  praise.  I  shall  quote  a  noble  specimen  of 
irony  from  the  preface  of  '  Killing  no  Murder: ' — 

*T0  HIS  HIGHNESS  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

*  May  it  please  your  Highness, 

*  How  I  have  spent  some  hours  of  the  leisure 
your  Highness  has  been  pleased  to  give  me,  this 
following  paper  will  give  your  Highness  an  ac- 
count. How  you  will  please  to  interpret  it,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  I  can  with  confidence  say,  my  inten- 
tion in  it  is,  to  procure  your  Highness  that  justice 
nobody  yet  does  you,  and  to  let  the  people  see,  the 
longer  they  defer  it,  the  greater  injury  they  do  both 
themselves  and  you.  To  your  Highness  justly  be- 
longs the  honour  of  dying  for  the  people ;  and  it  can- 
not choose  but  be  an  unspeakable  consolation  to  you^ 
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in  the  last  moments  of  your  life,  to  consider,  with 
how  much  benefit  to  the  world  you  are  like  to  leave 
it.  It  is  then  only,  my  Lord,  the  titles  you  now  usurp 
will  be  truly  yours.  You  will  then  be  indeed  the  de- 
liverer of  your  country,  and  free  it  from  a  bondage 
little  inferior  to  that  from  which  Moses  delivered 
his.  You  will  then  be  that  true  reformer  which  you 
would  now  be  thought;  religion  shall  be  then  re- 
stored, liberty  asserted,  and  parliaments  have  those 
privileges  they  have  sought  for.  We  shall  then  hope 
that  other  laws  will  have  place  besides  those  of  the 
sword,  and  that  justice  shall  be  otherwise  defined 
than  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  strongest ;  and  we 
shall  then  hope  men  will  keep  oaths  again,  and  not 
have  the  necessity  of  being  false  and  perfidious  to 
preserve  themselves,  and  be  like  their  ruler.  All' this 
we  hope  from  your  Highness's  happy  expiration,  who 
are  the  true  f&ther  of  your  country ;  for  while  you  live, 
we  can  call  nothing  ours,  and  it  is  from  your  death 
that  we  hope  for  our  inheritances.  Let  this  con- 
sideration arm  and  fortify  your  Highness's  mind 
against  the  fears  of  death,  and  the  terrors  of  your 
evil  conscience, — that  the  good  you  will  do  by  your 
death,  will  somewhat  balance  the  evils  of  your  life. 
And  if,  in  the  black  catalogue  of  high  malefactors, 
few  can  be  found  that  have  lived  more  to  the  affliction 
and  disturbance  qf  mankind,  than  your  Highness  has 
done ;  yet  your  greatest  enemies  will  not  deny,  that 
there  are  likewise  as  few  that  have  expired  more  to 
the  universal  benefit  of  mankind,  than  your  High- 
ness is  like  to  do.  To  hasten  this  great  good,  is  the 
chief  end  of  my  writing  this  paper ;  and  if  it  have 
the  effects  I  hope  it  willj  your  Highness  will  quickly 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  men's  malice,  and  your  enemies 
will  only  be  able  to  wound  you  in  your  memory, 
which  strokes  you  will  not  feel.  That  your  Highness 
may  be  speedily  in  this  security,  is  the  universal  wish 
of  your  grateful  country;  this  is  the  desire  and 
prayers  of  the  good  and  of  the  bad,  and,  it  may  be. 
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is  the  only  thing  wherein  all  sects  and  factions  do  agree 
in  their  devotion,  and  it  is  our  only  common  prayer ! 
But  among  all  that  put  in  their  request  and  suppK- 
cation  for  your  Higlmess's  speedy  deliverance  from 
all  earthly  troubles,  none  is  more  assiduous  nor  more 
fervent  than  he,  that,  with  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
kath  the  honour  to  be  (may  it  please  your  Highness), 

*  Your  Highness's  present  slave  and  vassal.' 

"  Kow,  through  the  whole  of  this  passage,  there  is 
an  apparent  praise  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, and  a  real  censure  of  that  person.  The 
surprise  excited  by  this  union  of  visible  eulogium 
and  real  satire  constitutes  the  pleasure  we  receive 
&om  the  passage. 

A  sarcasm  (which  is  another  species  of  wit)  gene- 
rally  consists  in  the  obliquity  of  the  invective.  It 
must  not  be  direct  assertion,  but  something  established 
by  inference  and  analogy; — something  which  the 
mind  does  not  at  first  perceive,  but  in  the  discovery 
of  which  it  experiences  the  pleasure  of  surprise.  A 
true  sarcasm  is  Hke  a  sword-stick, — ^it  appears,  at 
first  sight,  to  be  much  more  innocent  than  it  really  is, 
till,  all  of  a  sudden,  there  leaps  something  out  of  it — 
sharp,  and  deadly,  and  incisive — which  makes  you 
tremble  and  recoil. 

I  have  insisted,  in  the  beginning  of  my  lecture,  on 
the  great  power  of  the  ridiculous  over  the  opinions  of 
mankind ;  including  in  that  term  wit,  humour,  and 
every  other  feeling  which  has  laughter  for  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. 

I  know  of  no  principle  which  it  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  fix  in  the  minds  of  young  people  than  that  of 
the  most  determined  resistance  to  the  encroachments 
of  ridicule.  Give  up  to  the  world,  and  to  the  ridicule 
with  which  the  world  enforces  its  dominion,  every 
trifling  question  of  manner  and  appearance  :  it  is  to 
toss  courage  and  firmness  to  the  winds,  to  combat  with 
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the  mass  upon  such  subjects  as  these.  But  learn  from 
the  earliest  days  to  inure  your  principles  against  the 
perils  of  ridicule :  you  can  no  more  exercise  your 
reason,  if  you  live  in  the  constant  dread  of  laughter, 
than  you  can  enjoy  your  life,  if  you  are  in  the  con- 
stant terror  of  death.  K  you  tlunk  it  right  to  differ 
from  the  times,  and  to  make  a  stand  for  any  valuable 
point  of  morals,  do  it,  however  rustic,  however  anti- 
quated, however  pedantic  it  may  appear ; — do  it,  not 
K>r  insolence,  but  seriously  and  grwndly, — as  a  man 
who  wore  a  soul  of  his  own  in  his  bosom,  and  did  not 
wait  till  it  was  breathed  into  him  by  the  breath  of 
fashion.  Let  men  call  you  mean,  if  you  know  you 
are  just ;  hypocritical,  if  you  are  honestly  religious ; 
pusillanimous,  if  you  feel  that  you  are  firm :  resistance 
soon  converts  unprincipled  wit  into  sincere  respect ; 
and  no  afber-time  can  tear  &om  you  those  feelings 
which  every  man  carries  within  him  who  has  made  a 
noble  and  successM  exertion  in  a  virtuous  cause. 
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ON  WIT  AND  HUMOUE. — PAET  H. 

HoBBES  defines  laughter  to  be '  a  sudden  glory,  arising 
from  a  sudden  conception  of  some  eminency  in  our- 
selves, by  comparison  with  infirmity  of  others,  or 
our  own  former  infirmity.'  By  mfimdty  he  must 
mmn,  I  presume,  marked  and  decided  mferioriiy, 
whether  accidental  and  momentary,  or  natural  and 
permanent.  He  cannot,  of  course,  mean  by  it,  what 
we  usually  denominate  infirmity  of  body  or  mind ;  for 
it  must  be  obvious,  at  the  first  moment,  that  humour 
has  a  much  wider  range  than  this.  If  we  were  to  see 
a  little  man  walking  in  the  streets  with  a  hat  half  as 
big  as  an  umbrella,  we  should  laugh ;  and  that  laughter 
certainly  could  not  be  ascribed  to  the  infirmities  either 
of  his  body  or  mind :  for  his  diminutive  figure,  with- 
out his  disproportionate  hat,  I  shall  suppose  by  hypo- 
thesis, to  be  such  as  would  excite  no  laughter  at  all ; 
—and,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  large  man,  with  a 
hat  such  as  is  worn  by  boys  of  twelve  years  old,  would 
be  an  object  quite  as  ludicrous. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  language  of  Hobbes  to  mean 
the  sudden  discovery  of  any  inferiority,  it  will  be  very 
easy  to  show  that  such  is  not  the  explanation  of  that 
laughter  excited  by  humour :  for  I  may  discover 
suddenly  that  a  person  has  lost  half-a-crown, — or,  that 
his  tooth  aches, — or,  that  his  house  is  not  so  well 
built,  or  his  coat  not  so  well  made,  as  mine  ;  and  yet 
none  of  these  discoveries  give  me  the  slightest  sensa- 
tion of  the  humorous.  If  it  be  suggested  that  these 
proofs  of  inferiority  are  very  slight,  the  theory  o£ 
Hobbes  is  still  more  weakened^  by  recurring  to  gre^\/es 
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instances  of  inferiority :  for  the  sudden  information 
that  any  one  of  my  acquaintance  has  broken  his  leg, 
or  is  completely  ruined  in  his  fortunes,  has  decidedly 
very  little  of  humour  in  it ;  at  least  it  is  not  very 
customary  to  be  thrown  into  paroxysms  of  laughter 
by  such  sort  of  intelligence.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
there  are  many  instances  of  the  sudden  discovery  of 
inferiorities-  and  infirmities  in  others,  which  excite  no 
laughter ;  and,  therefore,  pride  is  not  the  explanation 
of  laughter  excited  by  the  humorous.  It  is  true,  the 
object  of  laughter  is  always  inferior  to  us ;  but  then 
the  converse  is  not  true, — that  every  one  who  is 
inferior  to  us  is  an  object  of  laughter :  therefore,  as 
some  inferiority  is  ridiculous,  and  other  inferiority 
7U)t  ridiculous,  we  must,  in  order  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  humorous,  endeavour  to  discover  the 
discriminating  cause. 

This  discriminating  cause  is  incongruity,  or  the 
conjunction  of  objects  and  circumstances  not  usually 
combined, — and  the  conjunction  of  which  is  either, 
useless,  or  what  in  the  common  estimation  of  men 
would  be  considered  as  rather  troublesome,  and  not  ta 
be  desired.  To  see  a  young  officer  of  eighteen  years 
of  age  come  into  company  in  fall  uniform,  and  with 
such  a  wig  as  is  worn  by  grave  and  respectable 
clergymen  advanced  in  years,  would  make  everybody 
laugh,  because  it  certainly  is  a  very  unusual  combi- 
nation of  objects,  and  such  as  would  not  atone  for  its 
novelty  by  any  particular  purpose  of  utility  to  which 
it  was  subservient.  It  is  a  complete  instance  of 
incongruity.  Add  ten  years  to  the  age  of  this  incon- 
gruous officer,  the  incongruity  would  be  very  feintly 
diminished ; — make  him  eighty  years  of  age,  and  a 
celebrated  military  character  of  the  last  reign,  and  the 
incongruity  almost  entirely  vanishes :  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  should  not  be  rather  more  disposed  to  respect 
the  peculiarity  than  to  laugh  at  it.  As  you  increase 
the  incongruity,  you  increase  the  humour;  as  you 
diminish  it,  you  diminish  the  humour.  K  a  tradesman 
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of  a  corpulent  and  respectable  appearaaice,  with  lia^ 
biliments  somewhat  ostentatious,  were  to  slide  down 
gently  into  the  mud,  and  dedecorate  a  pea-green  coat^ 
I  am  afraid  we  should  all  have  the  barbarity  to  laugh* 
If  his  hat  and  wig,  like  treacherous  servants,  were 
to  desert  their  falling  master,  it  certainly  would  not 
diminish  our  propensity  to  laugh ;  but  if  he  were,  to 
fall  into  a  violent  passion,  and  abuse  everybody  about 
him,  nobody  could  possibly  resist  the  incongruity  of 
a  pea-green  tradesman,  very  respectable,  sitting  in 
the  mud,  and  threatenmg  all  the  passers  by  with  the 
effects  of  his  wrath.  Here,  every  incident  heightens 
thel  humour  of  the  scene : — the  gaiety  of  his  tunic, 
the  general  respectability  of  his  appearance,  the  rills 
of  muddy  water  which  trickle  down  his  cheeks,  and 
the  harmless  violence  of  his  rage !  But  if,  instead 
of  this,  we  were  to  observe  a  dustman  falling  into 
the  mud,  it  would  hardly  attract  any  attention, 
because  the  opposition  of  ideas  is  so  trifling,  and  the 
incongruity  so  slight. 

Surprise  is  as  essential  to  humour  as  it  is  to  wit. 
In  goiug  into  a  foreign  country  for  the  first  time,  we 
are  exceediogly  struck  with  the  absurd  appearance  of 
some  of  the  ordinary  characters  we  meet  with :  a  very 
short  time,  however,  completely  reconciles  us  to  the 
phenomena  of  French  abbes  and  French  postilions, 
and  all  the  variety  of  figures  so  remote  from  those  we 
are  accustomed  to,  and  which  surprise  us  so  much  at 
our  first  acquaintance  with  that  country.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say,  either  of  one  class  of  the  ridiculous  or  of 
the  other,  that  perfect  novelty  is  absolutely  a  neces- 
sary iQgredient  to  the  production  of  any  degree  of 
pleasxire,  but  that  the  pleasure  arising  from  humour 
diminishes  as  the  surprise  diminishes  ; — it  is  less  at 
the  second  exhibition  of  any  piece  of  humour  than  at 
the  first,  less  at  the  third  than  the  second,  till  at  last 
it  becomes  trite  and  disgusting.  A  piece  of  humour 
will,  however,  always  bear  repetition  much  better  than 
a  piece  of  wit ;  because,  as  humour  depends  in  some. 
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degree  on  maiimer,  there  will  probably  always  be,  m 
that  manner,  something  sajKciently  different  from 
what  it  was  before,  to  prevent  the  disagreeable  effects 
of  complete  sameness.  If  I  say  a  good  thing  to-day^ 
and  repeat  it  again  to-morrow  in  another  company, 
the  flash  of  to-day  is  as  mnch  like  the  flash  of  to- 
morrow as  the  flash  of  one  mnsket  is  likd  the  flash 
of  another ;  bat  if  I  tell  a  hnmorons  story,  there  are 
a  thousand  little  diversities  in  my  voice,  manner, 
language,  and  gestures,  which  make  it  raider  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  what  it  was  before,  and  infuse  a 
tinge  of  novelty  into  the  repeated  narrative. 

It  is  by  no  means,  however,  sufficient  to  say  of  hu- 
mour, that  it  is  incongruity  which  excites  surprise  ;— 
the  same  limits  are  necessary  here  which  I  have  before 
affixed  to  wit, — it  must  excite  surprise,  and  nothing 
hut  surprise  ;  for  the  moment  it  calls  into  action  any 
other  high  and  impetuous  emotion,  all  sense  of  the 
humorous  is  immediately  at  an  end.  For,  to  return 
again  to  our  Mend  dresied  in  green,  whom  we  left  in 
the  mud, — suppose,  instead  of  a  common,  innocent 
tumble,  he  had  experienced  a  very  severe  fall,  and  we 
discovered  that  he  had  broken  a  limb ;  our  laughter 
IS  immediately  extinguished,  and  converted  into  a 
lively  feeling  of  compassion.  The  mcongruity  is  pre- 
cisely as  great  as  it  was  before  ;  but  as  it  has  excited 
another  i^eling  not  compatible  with  the  ridiculous, 
all  mixture  of  the  humorous  is  at  end. 

The  sense  of  the  humorous  is  as  incompatible  with 
tenderness  and  respect  as  with  compassion.  No  man 
would  laugh  to  see  a  little  child  fall ;  and  he  would  be 
shocked  to  see  such  an  accident  happen  to  an  old  man, 
or  a  woman,  or  to  his  father !  It  is  an  odd  case  to  put, 
but  I  should  like  to  know  if  any  man  living  could 
have  laughed  if  he  had  seen  Sir  Isaac  Kewton  rolling 
in  the  mud  ?  I  believe  that  not  only  Senior  Wranglers 
and  Senior  Optimi  would  have  run  to  his  assistance, 
but  that  dustmen,  and  carmen,  and  coal-heavers  would 
ave  run  and  picked  him  up,  and  set  him  to  rights. 
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It  IS  a  beantiftd  tldng  to  observe  the  bonndftries  which 
nature  has  affixt  to  the  ridiculous,  and  to  notice  how 
soon  it  is  swallowed  up  bj  the  more  illustrious  feel- 
ings of  our  minds.  Where  is  the  heart  so  hard  that 
could  bear  to  see  the  awkward  resources  and  contriv-' 
ances  of  the  poor  turned  into  ridicule  ?  Who  could 
laugh  at  the  fractured,  ruined  body  of  a  soldier  ?  Who 
is  so  wicked  as  to  amuse  himself  with  the  infirmities 
of  extreme  old  age  P  or  to  find  subject  for  humour  in 
the  weakness  of  a  perishing,  dissolving  body  ?  Wbo  is 
there  that  does  not  feel  himself  disposed  to  overlook 
the  little  peculiarities  of  the  truly  great  and  wise, 
and  to  throw  a  veil  over  that  ridicule  which  they 
have  redeemed  by  the  magnitude  of  their  talents^ 
and  the  splendour  of  their  virtues  ?  Who  ever  thinks 
of  turning  into  ridicule  our  great  and  ardent  hope 
of  a  world  to  come  ?  Whenever  the  man  of  humour 
meddles  with  these  things,  he  is  astonished  to  find, 
that  in  all  the  great  feelings  of  their  nature  the  mass 
of  mankind  always  think  and  act  aright ; — ^that  they 
are  ready  enough  to  laugh, — but  that  they  are  quite 
as  ready  to  drive  away,  with  indignation  and  con- 
tempt, the  light  fool  who  comes  with  the  feather  of 
wit  to  crumble  the  bulwarks  of  truth,  and  to  beat 
down  the  Temples  of  Qt)d ! 

So,  then,  this  turns  out  to  be  the  nature  of  humour : 
that  it  is  iacongruity  which  creates  surprise,  and  only 
surprise.  Try  the  most  notorious  and  classical  in- 
stances of  humour  by  this  rule,  and  you  wiQ  find  it 
succeed.  If  you  find  incongruities  which  create  sur- 
prise and  are  not  humorous,  it  is  always,  I  believe, 
because  they  are  accompanied  with  some  other  feeling, 
—emotion,  or  an  interesting  train  of  thought,  besides 
surprise.  Find  an  incongruity  whieh  creates  surprise, 
and  surprise  onhj^  and  if  it  be  not  humorous,  I  am, 
what  I  very  often  am,  completely  wrong ;  and  this 
theory  is,  what  theories  very  often  are,  unfounded 
in  fact. 

Most  men,  I  observe,  are  of  opinion  that  humous 
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is  entirely  confined  to  character ; — ^and  if  yon  choose 
to  confine  the  word  hmnonr  to  those  instances  of  the 
Tidiculons  which  are  excited  by  charaxiter,  you  may  db 
so  if  yon  please, --^this  is  not  worth  contending.  All 
that  I  wish  to  show  is,  that  this  species  of  feeling  is 
produced  by  something  besides  character ;  and  if  you 
tallow  it  to  be  the  same  feeling,  I  am  satisfied,  and 
you  may  caU  it  by  what  name  you  please.  One  of 
•the  most  laughable  scenes  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  wa^ 
:the  complete  overturning  of  a  very  large  table,  with 
all  the  dinner  upon  it, — ^which  I  beheve  one  or  two 
gentlemen  in  this  room  remember  as  well  as  myself. 
What  of  character  is  there  in  seeing  a  roasted  turkey 
sprawling  on  the  floor  ?  or  ducks  lying  in  different 
parts  of  the  room,  covered  with  trembflng  fi^gments 
•of  jelly  ?  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  laughing  at  such 
•absurdities,  because  the  incongruities  they  involve  are 
so  very  great ;  though  they  have  no  more  to  do  with 
<5haracter  than  they  have  with  chemistry.  A  thousand 
little  circumstances  happen  every  day  which  excite 
.violent  laughter,  but  have  no  sort  of  reference  to 
character.  The  laughter  is  excited  by  throwing  inani- 
mate objects  into  strange  and  incongruous  positions; 
Now,  I  am  quite  unable,  by  attending  to  what  passes 
in  my  own  mind,  to  say,  that  these  classes  of  sensa- 
tions are  not  alike :  they  may  differ  in  degree,  for  the 
incongruous  observed  of  things  living,  is  always  more 
striking  than  the  incongruous  observed  in  things  in- 
animate ;  but  there  is  an  incongruous  not  observable 
in  character,  which  produces  the  feeling  of  hifmour. 
.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  humour,  I  come  next  to  the  various  classes  and 
divisions  of  the  ridiculous  which  have  an  affinity 
with  hmnonr. 

Buffoonery  is  voluntary  incongruity.  To  play  the 
buffoon,  is  to  counterfeit  some  peculiarity  incongruous 
enough  to  excite  laughter :  not  incongruities  of  mind, 
for  this  is  a  humour  of  a  higher  class,  and  constitutes 
comic  acting ;  but  incongruities  of  body^ — imitating 
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jSk  drunken  man,  or  a  clown,  or  a  person  wiiih  a  Imnched 
back,  or  puffing  out  the  cheeks  as  the  lower  sort  of 
.comic  actors  do  upon  the  stage.  Buffoonery  is  general 
.in  its  imitations  ;  mimicry  is  particxdar,  and  seizes  on 
the  incongruous  in  mdimdual  characters.  I  think 
we  must  say,  that  mimicry  is  always  employed  upon 
defects :  a  good  voice,  a  gentleman-like  appearance, 
and  rational  agreeable  manners,  can  never  be  the 
subject  of  mimicry; — ^they  may  be  exactly  repre- 
sented and  imitated,  but  nobody  would  ca31  this  mimiv 
cry,  as  the  word  always  means  the  representation 
of  defects.  Parody  is  the  adaptation  of  the  same 
thoughts  to  other  subjects.  Burlesque  is  that  species 
of  parody,  or  adaptation  of  thoughts  to  other  subjects, 
wMch  is  intended  to  make  the  original  ridiculous. 
Pope  has  parodied  several  Odes  of  Horace ;  Johnson 
has  parodied  Juvenal ;  Cervantes  has  burlesqued  the 
old  romances. 

A  bull, — ^which  must  by  no  means  be  past  over  in 
this  recapitulation  of  the  family  of  wit  and  humour, 
— a  bull  is  exactly  the  counterpart  of  a  witticism  j 
for  as  wit  discovers  real  relations  that  are  not  appa-« 
rent,  bulls  admit  apparent  relations  that  are  not  reaL- 
The  pleasure  arising  from  bulls  proceeds  from  our 
surprise  at  suddenly  discovering  two  things  to  be  dis- 
sinnlar  in  which  a  resemblance  might  have  been  sus- 
pected. The  same  doctrine  will  apply  to  wit  and  bulls 
in  action.  Practical  wit  discovers  connection  or  rela- 
tion between  actions,  in  which  duller  understandings 
discover  none  ;  and  practical  bulls  originate  from  an 
apparent  relation  between  two  actions  which  more 
correct  understandings  immediately  perceive  to  have 
none  at  all.  In  the  late  rebellion  in  Ireland,  the  re- 
bels, who  had  conceived  a  high  degree  of  indignation 
against  some  great  banker,  passed  a  resolution  that 
they  would  burn  his  notes ; — ^which  they  accordingly 
did,  with  great  assiduity ;  forgetting,  that  in  burn- 
ing his  notes  they  were  destroying  his  debts,  and 
that  for  every  note  which  went  into  the  fl.aixieft^  ^ 
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coirespondent  yalae  went  into  tlie  banker^s  pocket. 
A  gentleman,  in  speaking  of  a  nobleman's  wife,  of 
great  rank  and  fortune,  lamented  very  mucli  that 
she  had  no  children.  A  medical  gentleman  who  was 
present  observed,  that  to  have  no  children  was  a 
great  misfortone,  but  he  thought  he  had  remarked  it 
was  hereditary  in  some  &milies.  Take  any  instance 
of  this  branch  of  the  ridiculous,  and  you  will  always 
find  an  apparent  relation  of  ideas  leading  to  a  complete 
inconsistency. 

I  hardly  kuow  whether  quaintness  belongs  to  this 
subject,  and  the  word  is  now  used  so  loosely  that  it 
is  no  very  easy  matter  to  determine  at  what  it  points* 
I  think  it  means  an  attention  to  petty  excellences 
in  style,  an  over-scrupulous  and  affect^  delicacy  of 
expression ;  and  that  qriamt  humour  is  humour  in 
this  peculiar  garb. 

Good  caricature  is  the  humorous  addressed  to  the 
eye.  It  represents  you  as  doing  something  which  it 
would  be  extremely  incongruous  and  absurd  in  you  to 
do  ;  but  it  adds  the  effects  of  mimicry  to  those  of  hu- 
mour, laying  hold  of  personal  defects  and  peculiarities, 
and  aggravating  them  in  a  very  high  degree. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  charades,  and  such  sort  of 
unpardonable  trumpery :  if  charades  are  made  at  all, 
they  should  be  made  without  benefit  of  clergy,  the 
offender  should  instantly  be  hurried  off  to  execution, 
and  be  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  his  dulness,  without 
being  allowed  to  explain  to  the  executioner  why  his 
first  is  like  his  second,  or  what  is  the  resemblance 
between  his  fourth  and  his  ninth. 

Incongruities,  which  excite  laughter,  generally  pro- 
duce a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  person  at  whom  we 
laugh.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  an  instance  of 
the  humorous  in  persons,  where  the  person  laughing 
does  not  feel  himself  superior  to  the  person  laughed 
at, — whether  that  sense  of  the  humorous  be  excited 
by  an  accidental  incongruity  of  situation,  or  by  a 
permanent  incongruity  interwoven  in  the  character.- 
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Bemember,  I  am  not  speaking  of  persons  langhed  toithf 
but  of  persons  laughed  at :  and  in  all  such  cases  the 
laugher  is,  in  his  own  estimation,  the  superior  man ; 
the  person  laughed  at,  the  inferior :  at  the  same  time, 
contempt  accompanied  by  laughter,  is  always  miti- 
gated by  laughter,  which  seems  to  diminish  hatred, 
as  perspiration  diminishes  heat. 

Laughing  contempt  is  by  no  means  the  strongest 
contempt;  whenever  contempt  increases  to  a  very 
high  degree,  it  becomes  serious,  and  all  laughter 
ceases.  Contempt  verges  upon  anger,  and  the  hu- 
morous is  at  an  end.  A  very  fooHsh,  insignificant 
man  may  give  himself  airs  of  great  importance  in 
society,  and  provoke  laughter ;  but  the  laughter  by 
no  means  goes  on  increasing  with  the  iacongruity, 
for  at  last  a  degree  of  contempt  ensues,  which  is 
rather  pain^  than  agreeable ;  and  so  painful  as  to  put 
an  end  to  laughter,  and  chase  away  tiie  humorous. 

The  ridiculous  is  not  so  much  opposed  to  the  proper 
and  the  decent,  as  to  that  which  is  very  proper  and 
very  decent.  There  is  a  propriety  so  unusual,  that  it 
obtains  positive  praise  whenever  it  is  observed;  there 
is  a  fainter  sense  of  propriety,  just  sufficient  to  guard 
a  man  from  observation,  but  for  which  he  obtains 
neither  blame  nor  praise.  There  is  a  deficiency  of 
propriely  so  great,  that  it  is  universally  ridiculous. 
Take  it  in  language : — ^my  mode  of  expressing  myself 
may  be  so  happy  and  so  accurate,  I  may  throw  my 
ideas  into  such  agreeable  combinations  of  words,  that 
I  may  derive  a  considerable  share  of  reputation  from 
my  style,  either  in  talking  or  in  writing ;  or  my  lan- 
guage may  be  just  so  mediocre,  as  to  escape  all  at- 
tention ;  or  so  bad,  and  so  full  of  incongruities,  that 
it  may  be  laughed  at.  Now  the  last  of  these,  which 
is  so  bad  as  to  excite  the  powerftil  emotion  of  laughter, 
is  to  be  opposed  and  contrasted,  in  all  speculations 
upon  this  subject,  to  that  which  is  so  excellent  as  to 
excite  a  strong  feeling  of  approbation.  I  mention 
this,  in  order  to  show  that  nature  acts  as  much  by 
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rewards  as  hy  pmnislmientB ;  and  that  men  are  as 
macli  aUnred  to  do  that  which  is  fit  and  decent,  by 
the  love  of  each  other's  approbation,  as  they  are  by 
the  fear  of  each  other's  laughter  and  disapprobation. 
Laughter  is,  to  many  men,  worse  than  death.  Innu- 
merable duels  have  been  fought  to  prevent  the  pangs 
of  ridicule,  and  to  revenge  them ;  and  there  are  very 
few  who  would  not  rather  be  hated  than  be  laughed 
at.  The  effects  of  this  feehng,  entertained  in  a  ra* 
tional  and  moderate  degree,  are,  to  render  men  de- 
pendent upon  each  other's  judgment,  and  to  lay  the 
basis  of  that  propriety  and  decorum  upon  which  the 
pleasure  and  happiness  of  our  intercourse  are  founded. 
In  Bedlam  (where  there  is  no  fear  of  the  ridi- 
culous), within  ten  yards  one  man  is  singing,  another 
reciting,  and  another  sleeping;  a  young  man  is  dressed 
like  an  old  one,  and  an  old  one  as  if  he  were  young ; 
there  is  that  universal  selfishness,  which  of  course 
must  predominate  where  every  human  being  is  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  censure  or  praise  of  the  other.  In 
poHshed  society,  the  dread  of  being  ridiculous  models 
every  word  and  gesture  into  propriety,  and  produces 
an  exquisite  attention  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
others ;  it  is  the  great  cure  of  extravagance,  folly,  and 
impertinence ;  it  curbs  the  sallies  of  eccentricity,  it 
recalls  the  attention  of  mankind  to  the  one  uniform 
standard  of  reason  and  common  sense. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  wit  never  excites 

laughter,  and  that  humour  does.     This  is  putting  the 

matter  in  rather  too  strong  a  light.    The  laughter  is 

not  so  long  and  so  loud  in  wit  as  it  is  in  humour,  but 

there  is  certainly  a  faint  approach  to  the  same  bodily 

affection.     Nature  seems  to  have  intended  that  we 

should   have   been   affected  by  both,  in  a   similar 

manner,  but  not  in  the  same  degree,  I  do  not  pretend 

»  give  any  reason  for  this  fact ;  except,  perhaps,  it 

>e  this,  that  humour  is  in  general  longer  than  wit :  in 

» piece  of  wit  there  is  but  a  single  flash  of  surprise 

nd  pleasure;  in  a  piece  of  humour,  as  in  Don 
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Qnixote's  battle  with  the  mills,  one  impression  follows 
quick  upon  another,  the  mind  is  thrown  into  an  at- 
titude of  pleasing  surprise  by  the  first  occurrence  of 
the  idea,  and  then  all  the  other  touches  of  humour 
act  one  on  another  with  a  compound  force  and  ac- 
cumulated impression,  till  at  last  the  convulsion  of 
laughter  ensues ; — and  it  is  a  confirmation  of  this 
idea,  that  the  tranquil  smile  with  which  wit  is  re- 
ceived is  soon  disturbed,  and  roused  into  something 
more  disorderly,  when  there  is  much  reduplication  of 
wit ;  when  it  comes  out,  as  it  does  in  some  men,  flash 
after  flash,  with  a  brisk  multipHcation  of  surprises,  a 
continued  irritability, — where  one  nerve  no  sooner 
ceases  to  vibrate  than  another  is  struck,  and  the  mind 
is  kept  in  a  constant  agitation  of  pleasure.  In  cases 
like  this,  I  have  very  often  seen  wit  produce  loud  and 
convulsive  laughter ;  and  am  inclined  to  beHeve,  that 
the  different  effects  of  humour  and  wit  in  this  respect, 
are  a  good  deal  to  be  attributed  to  the  continuity  of 
pne,  and  the  brevity  of  the  other;  to  which,  per- 
haps, may  be  added,  that  wit  excites  more  admiration 
than  humour, — ^a  feeling  by  no  means  favourable  to 
laughter. 

Wit  and  humour,  though  the  first  consists  in  dis- 
covering connection,  the  latter  in  discovering  incon- 
gruity, are  closely  and  nearly  related  to  each  other. 
The  respective  feelings  both  depend  upon  surprise, 
are  both  incompatible  with  serious  and  important 
ideas,  and  both  communicate  the  same  sort  of  pleasure 
to  the  understanding.  A  man  who  gives  the  reins  to 
his  wit,  may  repress  his  humour  as  undignified ;  the 
one  may  be  rooted  out  by  design  and  attention ;  but 
they  seem,  where  no  pains  of  this  kind  have  been 
taken,  to  spring  up  naturally  in  the  same  soil,  and  to 
be  plants  of  the  same  tribe  and  family.  The  inge- 
nious and  philosophical  Dr.  Millar,  of  Glasgow,  has  a 
very  interesting  speculation  of  the  different  effects  of 
civilisation  on  wit  and  humour,  the  progress  of  which 
he  conceives  to  have  a  direct  tendency  to  encourage 
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wit,  and  to  diminigh  Immonr.  It  is  so  very  well  done, 
and  so  clever,  that  I  sliall,  I  am  sure,  be  excused  for 
reading  it: — 

'  The  higher  advances  of  civilisation  and  refine- 
ment, contnbnted  not  only  to  explode  the  ludicrous 
pastimes  which  had  been  the  delight  of  a  former 
age,  but  even  to  weaken  the  propensity  to  every 
species  of  humorous  exhibition.  Although  humour 
be  commonly  productive  of  more  merriment  than 
wit,  it  seldom  procures  to  the  possessor  the  same 
degree  of  respect.  To  show  in  a  strong  light  the 
folHes,  the  defects,  and  the  improprieties  of  mankind, 
they  must  be  exhibited  with  peculiar  colouring.  To 
excite  strong  ridicule,  the  picture  must  be  changed, 
and  the  features,  though  like,  must  be  exaggerated. 
The  man  who,  in  conversation,  aims  at  the  display 
of  this  talent,  must  endeavour  to  represent  with 
peculiar  heightening  the  tone,  the  aspect,  the  ges- 
ture,  the  deportment  of  the  person  whom  he  ri- 
dicules. To  paint  folly,  he  must,  for  the  time, 
appear  foolish.  To  exhibit  oddity  and  absurdity,  he 
must  himself  become  odd  and  absurd.  There  is  in 
this  attempt  something  low  and  buffoonish ;  and  a 
degree  of  that  meanness  which  appeared  in  the 
person  thus  exposed  is  likely,  by  a  natural  asso- 
ciation, to  remain  with  his  representative.  The 
latter  is  beheld  in  the  light  of  a  player,  who  degrades 
himself  for  our  entertainment,  and  whom  nothing 
but  the  highest  excellence  in  his  profession  can  save 
from  our  contempt. 

'  But  though  the  circumstances  and  manners  of  a 
polished  nation  are  adverse  to  the  cultivation  of 
humour,  they  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote 
the  circulation  and  improvement  of  wit.  The  en- 
tertainment arising  from  the  latter  has  no  connection 
with  those  humiliating  circumstances  which  are  in- 
separable from  the  former;  but  is  derived  from  such 
occasional  exertions  of  the  fancy  as  may  be  con- 
ijstent  with  the  utmost  elegance  and  correctness. 
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The  man  of  wit  has  no  occasion  to  personate  folly,  or 
to  become  the  temporary  butt  of  tbiat  ridicule  which 
he  means  to  excite.  He  assumes  no  grotesque  atti- 
tade,  he  employs  no  buffoonish  expression,  nor  appears 
in  any  character  but  his  own.  Unlike  the  man  of 
humour,  he  is  never  prolix  or  tedious,  but,  passing 
with  rapidity  from  one  object  to  another,  selects  from 
the  group  whatever  suits  his  purpose.  He  sees  with 
quickness  those  happy  assemblages,  those  unexpected 
oppositions  and  resemblances,  with  which  the  imagin- 
ation is  delighted  and  surprised,  and  by  a  sudden 
glance  he  directs  the  attention  to  that  electrical  point 
of  contact  by  which  the  enhvening  stroke  is  com- 
municated.'* 

I  admire  this  very  much,  for,  whether  true  or  not, 
it  is  very  interesting  and  ingenious  ;  but  I  confess  I 
am  not  quite  convinced  by  it,  nor  can  I  easily  concede 
that  the  effect  of  civilisation  is  to  diminish  and  check 
the  humorous.  There  are  many  circumstances  in  a 
civilised  country,  which,  on  the  contrary,  go  directly 
to  the  encouragement  of  humour.  Dr.  Millar  himself 
mentions  one  of  very  considerable  importance.  To 
this  cause  may  be  added,  that  there  are  a  greater 
number  of  minds  in  a  civilised  state,  capable  of  seizing 
the  finer  inconsistencies  in  character,  and  reUshing 
that  humour  which  they  excite ;  there  are  a  thousand 
little  traits  of  the  humorous,  which  a  man  of  fine 
and  cultivated  understanding  perceives,  which  are 
utterly  lost  upon  grosser  faculties ;  but  an  age  of  civi- 
lisation is  an  age  in  which  the  number  of  fine  and 
cultivated  understandings  is  the  greatest,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  for  these  reasons,  the  field  of  humour  is 
enlarged. 

It  is  unfair  to  take  the  stage  as  a  proof,  and  to  ask 
why  we  have  not  Molieres  and  Shakspeares  starting 
up  at  every  period !  The  preceding  age  has  gleaned 
all  the  twenty  or  thirty  characters  of  strong  and 

•  Hillar's  Historical  View  of  the  English  Government,  It.  357. 
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dhifmnan, — sre  all  gone;  emplorcdbjdnoBatic  writers 
wImo  had  the  first  of  the  market.  These  charmeters. 
camioC  be  re-introdnoed  on  the  siaee:  ther  are  worn 
out  there ;  bat  they  exist  in  real  li£c,  and  cf  coorse 
ftmgl  exigt,  while  rosso,  are  what  they  ever  haTe  been. 
Another  reason  which  would  induce  me  to  su^iect 
that  Professor  Millar  is  wrong  in  snppo^ng  that 
hnmr/nr  decays  in  a  cirilised  age,  is.  that  in  a  civilised: 
age  the  number  of  idle  people  is  so  immensefy  aug- 
mented, and,  of  course,  i^  demand  for  everything 
amusing  considerably  increased.  There  are  several 
meanings  included  under  the  term  dvilisation :  it 
means,  having  better  cups  and  saucers  than  we  had 
a  century  or  two  centuries  ago ;  better  laws,  better 
manners ;  and  it  means,  also,  having  nothing  to  do, 
— and  those  who  having  nothing  to  do,  must  either  be 
amused,  or  expire  with  gaping.  For  this  reason  an 
amusing  and  entertaining  man,  who  has  humour,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  in  high  request  in  a  civilised  country . 
I  allow  that  his  humour,  to  be  well  received,  must  be 
of  a  very  different  complexion  from  what  would  pass 
current  in  more  barbarous  times ;  it  must  be  the 
huraoar  of  the  mind,  not  the  humour  of  the  body.  It 
must  be  devoid  of  every  shade  of  buffoonery  and 
grimace,  and  managed  with  a  great  degree  of  delicacy, 
and  skill.  Civilisation  improves  the  humour,  but  I 
can  hardly  allow  that  it  diminishes  it :  in  spite  of  all 
Professor  Millar  has  said,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
"  '  ^  there  will  be  more  humour,  more  agreeable 
V,  and  more  facetious  remark,  displayed  between 
ind  ten  o'clock  this  evening,  in  the  innnme- 
inners  which  are  to  be  eaten  by  civilised  people 
vast  city,  than  ten  months  could  have  pyo- 
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dnced  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Heniy  the 
Seventh. 

On  the  very  fiice  of  the  proposition  there  is  indeed 
something  which  it  is  difficult  to  digest.  The  effect 
of  ciyilisation  is,  to  avert  mankind  from  the  contem- 
plation of  a  great  part  of  their  own  nature :  they  ob- 
serve incongruities  better  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  or 
half  barbarism ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  elegant, 
acute,  and  learned,  they  become  dull  and  careless  ob- 
servers of  some  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind. 

I  wish,  after  all  I  have  said  about  wit  and  humour, 
I  could  satisfy  myself  of  their  good  effects  upon  the 
character  and  disposition;  but  I  am  convinced  the 
probable  tendency  of  both  is,  to  corrupt  the  under- 
standing and  the  heart.  I  am  not  speaking  of  wit 
where  it  is  kept  down  by  more  serious  qualities  of 
mind,  and  thrown  into  the  background  of  the  picture ; 
but  where  it  stands  out  boldly  and  emphatically,  and  is 
evidently  the  master  quality  in  any  particular  mind. 
Professed  wits,  though  they  are  generally  courted  for 
the  amusement  they  afford,  are  seldom  respected  for 
the  quahties  they  possess.  The  habit  of  seeing  things 
in  a  witty  point  of  view,  increases,  and  makes  in- 
cursions from  its  own  proper  regions,  upon  principles 
and  opinions  which  are  ever  •held  sacred  by  the  wise 
and  good.  A  witiy  man  is  a  dramatic  performer :  in 
process  of  time,  he  can  no  more  exist  without  ap- 
plause, than  he  can  exist  without  air ;  if  his  audience 
be  small,  or  if  they  are  inattentive,  or  if  a  new  wit  de- 
frauds him  of  any  portion  of  his  admiration,  it  is  all 
over  with  him, — ^he  sickens,  and  is  extinguished.  The 
applauses  of  the  theatre  on  which  he  performs  are  so 
essential  to  him,  that  he  must  obtain  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  decency,  friendship,  and  good  feeling.  It 
must  always  be  jprohahle,  too,  that  a  mere  wit  is  a 
person  of  light  and  frivolous  understanding.  His 
business  is  not  to  discover  relations  of  ideas  that  are 
useful^  and  have  a  real  influence  upon  li£e,\))^\>  \^  ^- 
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QQYer  ilie  more  trifimg  relations  wldch  are  only 
^inpai-ng ;  he  neYer  looks  at  things  with  the  naked 
eje  of  common  sense,  bat  is  always  gaadng  at  the 
world  throngh  a  Glaade  Lorraine  glass, — discovering 
a  thousand  appearances  which  are  created  only  by  the 
instrument  of  inspection,  and  coYering  every  object 
with  factitions  and  unnatural  colours.     In  short,  the 
character  of  a  mere  wit  it  is  impossible  to  consider  as 
very  amiable,  very  respectable,  or  very  safe.     So  far 
the  world,  in  judging  of  wit  where  it  has  swallowed 
up  all  other  qualities,  judge  aright ;   but  I  doubt  if 
they  are  sufficiently  indulgent  to  this  faculty  where  it 
exists  in  a  lesser  degree,  and  as  one  out  of  many  other 
ingredients  of  the  understanding.     There  is  an  asso- 
ciation in  men's  minds  between  dulness  and  wisdom, 
amusement  and  folly,  which  has  a  very  powerftd  in«- 
fluence  in  decision  upon  character,  and  is  not  over- 
come without  considerable  difficulty.     The  reason  is, 
that  the  outward  signs  of  a  dull  man  and  a  wise  man 
are  the  same,  and  so  are  the  outward  signs  of  a  fiivo* 
lous  man  and  a  witty  man ;  and  we  are  not  to  expect 
that  the  majority  will  be  disposed  to  look  to  much 
more  than  the  outward  sign.    I  believe  the  fact  to  be, 
that  wit  is  very  seldom  the  only  eminent  quality  which 
resides  in  the  mind  of  any  man  ;  it  is  commonly  ac- 
companied by  many  othfer  talents  of  every  description, 
and  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  strong  evidence  of  a 
fertile  and  superior  understanding.     Alifiost  all  the 
great  poets,  orators,  and  statesmen  of  all  times,  have 
been  witty,     CsBsar,  Alexander,  Aristotle,  Descartes, 
and  Lord  Bacon,  were  witty  men ;   so  were  Cicero, 
Shakspeare,  Demosthenes,  Boileau,  Pope,  Dryden,  Fon- 
tenelle,  Jonson,  Waller,  Cowley,  Solon,  Socrates,  Dr. 
inson,  and  almost  every  man  who  has  made  a  dis- 
lished  figure  in  the  House  of  Conmions.     I  have 
>d  of  the  danger  of  wit :  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to 
T  into  common-place  declamation  against  faculties 
use  they  are  dangerous ; — ^wit  is  dangerous,  elo- 
ce  is  dangerous,  a  talent  for  Qbaervation  is  dan* 
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geroTis,  every  thing  is  dwigerous  tliat  has  efficacy  and 
vigour  for  its  characteristics  ;  nothing  is  safe  but  me- 
diocrity. The  business  is,  in  conducting  the  under- 
standing well,  to  lisk  something ;  to  aim  at  uniting 
things  that  are  conimonly  incompatible.  The  meaning 
of  an  extraordinary  man  is,  that  he  is  eight  men,  not 
one  man ;  that  he  has  as  much  wit  as  if  he  had  no 
sense,  and  as  much  sense  as  if  he  had  no  wit ;  that  his 
bonduct  is  as  judicious  as  if  he  were  the  dullest  of 
human  beings,  and  his  imagination  as  brilliant  as  if  he 
were  irretrievably  ruined.  But  when  wit  is  combined 
with  sense  and  information ;  when  it  is  softened  by 
benevolence,  and  restrained  by  strong  principle;  when 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  can  use  it  and  despise 
it,  who  can  be  witty  and  something  much  better  than 
witty,  who  loves  honour,  justice,  decency,  good-nature, 
morality,  and  religion,  ten  thousand  times  better  than 
wit ; — ^wit  is  then  a  beautiftil  and  delightful  part  of 
our  nature.  There  is  no  more  interesting  spectacle 
than  to  see  the  effects  of  wit  upon  the  different  cha- 
racters of  men ;  than  to  observe  it  expanding  caution, 
relaxing  dignity,  unfreezing  coldness, — ^teaching  age, 
and  care,  and  pain,  to  smile, — extorting  reluctant 
gleams  of  pleasure  from  melancholy,  and  charming 
even  the  pangs  of  grief.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how 
it  penetrates  through  the  coldness  and  awkwardness 
of  society,  gradually  bringing  men  nearer  together, 
and,  like  the  combined  force  of  wine  and  oil,  giving 
every  man  a  glad  heart  and  a  shining  countenance. 
Genuine  and  innocent  wit  like  this,  is.  surely  the 
flavour  of  the  mind !  Man  could  direct  his  ways  by 
plain  reason,  and  support  his  life  by  tasteless  food ; 
but  God  has  given  us  wit,  and  flavour,  and  brightness, 
and  laughter,  and  perfumes,  to  enliven  the  days  of 
man's  pilgrimage,  and  to  *  charm  his  pained  steps 
over  the  burning  marie.' 
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LECTUEE  Xn. 

ON  TASTE. 

All  language  which  concerns  the  mind  is  borrowed 
ftojn.  language  which  respects  material  objects. 

The  mind  itself  is  called  breath,  wind,  air,  in  almost 
all  the  languages  of  the  world.     Apprehension,  com- 
prehension, understanding,  perception,  are  all  meta- 
phors taken  from  the  human  body,  or  from  substance 
of  some  sort  or  another.     The  reason  is  plain :  the 
attention  of  man  is  first  called  powerfolly  to  outer 
objects  ;    they  are  the  first  observed  and  the  first 
named,  they  make  the  basis  of  all  languages ;   and 
then,  when  men  can  turn  their  attention  inwardly 
upon  themselves,  and  want  words  for  new  ideas,  they 
naturally  borrow  them  from   already  existing  lan- 
guage, and  are  determined  in  their  choice  by  some 
fanciful  analogy  between  the  object  of  mind,  and  the 
object  of  hocl/fj.     This  is  exactly  the  case  with  taste. 
There  are  certain  feelings  of  the  mind  which  take 
place  upon  the  perception  of  certain  objects,  or  the 
contemplation  of  certain   actions,  which   men  have 
chosen  to  compare  to  the  sensations  of  the  palate  upon 
the   application   of  certain   flavours.      There   is  no 
reason,  that  I  know  of,  why  they  should  compare  them 
to  sensations  excited  by  taste,  rather  than  by  smell  or 
by  touch.    The  feeling  of  beauty,  excited  by  the  view 
of  a  pleasant  landscape,   no  more    resembles   any 
-flAVQXir  which  the  palate  can  taste,  than  it  resembles 
Uid  smooth  object  which  the  hand  can  touch  : 
taphor  has  established  itself,  the  other  has  not. 
re  begun,  though  of  late  years,  to  use  the  word 
re  say  of  such  a  man  that  he  has  a  good  tact 
iners,  that  he  has  a  fine  tact,  exactly  as  we 
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wonld  say  lie  has  a  good  taste.  We  might,  in  familiar 
siyle,  extend  the  metaphor  to  the  sense  of  smelling, 
and  say  of  a  man  that  he  had  a  good  nose  for  the 
ridioolons. 

Taste,  then,  is  a  metaphorical  expression ;  and  it  is 
a  mere  word  of  classification,  including  several  dis- 
tinct feelings  of  the  mind,  exactly  as  the  primary 
taste  includes  several  distinct  feelings  of  the  body. 
It  includes  the  feeling  of  beauty  in  all  its  very  nu- 
merous meanings,  the  feeling  of  novelty,  the  feeling 
of  grandeur,  the  feeling  of  sublimity,  the  feeling  of 
projHiety,  and  perhaps  many  others,  which,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  my  lecture,  I  shall  take  pains  to 
enumerate. 

Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  the  natural  taste 
includes  the  taste  of  sweet,  sour,  hot,  cold,  moist, 
savoury,  and  many  others,  which  are  so  pleasantly 
exemplified  every  day  in  this  great  town ;  so  that, 
when  we  use  the  word  taste,  we  must  recollect  that 
there  is  no  single  feeling  of  the  mind  which  has 
obtained  that  name,  but  that  it  is  a  classifying^  com- 
jprehensvue  word,  embracing  a  great  number  of  distinct 
feelings.  But  why  have  we  called  all  these  feelings 
by  the  name  of  taste?  and  why  have  we  denied  the 
appellation  of  taste  to  other  feelings  of  the  mind  ? 
This  is  a  very  important  question  in  the  discussion ; 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  it  hereafter;  at 
present  I  pass  it  by  for  the  sake  of  order  and  arrange- 
ment. It  is  very  clear  why  we  call  all  the  various 
feelings  of  the  palate  by  the  name  of  taste, — simply 
because  they  originate  from  the  same  bodily  organ, 
the  palate  :  and  this  analogy  has  given  rise  to  a  very 
strange  sort  of  language, — of  the  organ  of  taste ; — as 
if  there  were  any  separate  quarter  of  the  mind  set 
apart  for  the  generation  of  these  feelings.  All  that 
we  know  about  the  matter  is  this :  men  have  chosen 
to  take  a  metaphor  from  the  body,  and  apply  it  to  the 
mind ;  they  have  chosen,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be 
conjectured,  and  from  some  remote  resemblance,  to 
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class  some  feelings  under  the  appellation  of  taste, 
others  not.  This  is  the  plain  history  of  the  fs^/ct ; 
farther  than  this,  is  all  metaphorical  fallacy ;  and  as 
for  any  separate  organ  of  taste,  there  is  either  no 
meaning  to  the  expression,  or,  if  there  be,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  fact  which  the  expression 
implies. 

I  shall  now  endeayonr  to  state  the  varions  feeh'ngs 
which  have  been  classed  under  this  appellation,  and 
the  extent  to  which  practice  has  extended  and  ap- 
pHed  the  metaphor  of  taste.  It  matters  not  which  of 
the  feelings  I  state  first,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
give  much  offence  by  beginning  with  that  of  beauty. 

I  do  not  mean  to  analyse  the  feeling  of  the  beau- 
tiftil  (that  I  reserve  for  a  separate  lecture),  but 
merely  to  state  it  as  one  of  those  feelings  of  the  mind 
to  which  the  metaphor  of  taste  is  appHed.  To  talk 
first  of  the  simplest  and  most  uncompounded  kinds 
of  beauty.  We  say  that  gay  colours  are  beautiful ; 
that  all  children,  or  those  muscular  and  robust 
children  called  savages,  have  a  taste  for  beautiful 
colours,  for  smooth  surfaces,  for  harmonious  sounds, 
and  for  regular  figures.  We  say  of  such  a  man, 
meaning  to  pay  him  a  high  compliment,  that  he  has 
a  good  taste  in  the  beauty  of  the  person ;  of  another, 
that  he  has  a  fine  taste  in  architecture,  meaning  by 
the  expression  that  he  feels  the  beauties  of  architec- 
ture:  in  short,  wherever  we  use  the  word  beauty 
with  any  degree  of  strictness,  we  almost  always  refer 
it  to  the  general  class  of  taste.  There  is  a  lax  usage 
of  the  word  beautiful,  which  implies  anything  that  is 
agreeable  or  convenient.  I  have  heard  country 
gentlemen  talk  of  a  beautiful  scenting-day ;  and  Mrs. 
Glassc  talks  of  a  beautiful  recipe  for  curing  a  ham  ; 
but  this  is  evidently  an  analogical,  and  even  a  violent, 
nsage  of  the  word. 

It  is  used  to  the  sublime.  We  say  of  such  a  man, 
*  He  has  not  taste  enough  to  relish  the  sublimity  of 
description ;  *  or,  '  Such  sublime  scei^ery  is  quite 
is  taste, ^ 
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'  ^the  metaphor  of  taste  has  never  been  much  ex- 
tended to  novelty,  tiiongh  there  are  forms  of  language 
in  which  it  would  not  be  improper  to  apply  it. 
*  Such  continued  novelty  is  not  to  my  taste ; ' — '  I 
go  into  different  societies,  because  I  Imve  a  strong 
relish  for  novelty.'  However,  the  word  does  not  seem 
8o  well  placed  here,  and  does  not  satisfy  the  ear  so 
cleverly  as  in  the  preceding  instances ;  and  perhaps 
for  this  reason  the  word  taste  is  mo^t  frequently  and 
emphcUicaWy  applied,  both  in  its  original,  and  in  its 
figurative  sense,  in  cases  of  some  difficulty.  K  a  man 
were  to  discover  vinegar  was  sour^  we  should  give 
him  no  great  credit  for  his  natural  taste.  If  any  man 
were  to  discover  the  true  language  of  nature  and  of 
feeling  in  this  little  poem  of  Mrs*  Opie's,  he  would 
gain  no  credit  for  his  metaphorical  taste,  because  the 
beauties  of  it  are  too  striking  for  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion: 

Go,  youth  beloved !  in  distant  glades, 

New  friends,  new  hopes,  new  joys  to  find  I 
Yet  sometimes  deign,  midst  fairer  maids, 

To  think  on  her  thou  leav'st  behind. 
Thy  love,  thy  fate,  dear  youth  to  share. 

Must  never  be  my  happy  lot ; 
But  thou  ma/st  grant  this  humble  prayer' — 

Forget  me  not,  forget  me  not ! 

Yet  should  the  thought  of  my  distress 

Too  painful  to  thy  feelings  be. 
Heed  not  the  wish  I  now  express, 

Nor  ever  deign  to  think  of  me. 
But  oh !  if  grief  thy  steps  attend, 

If  want,  if  sickness,  be  thy  lot, 
'   '  And  thou  require  a  soothing  friend, 

Forget  me  not,  forget  me  not !  * 

Por  this  very  reason,  the  word  taste  has  not  been  ap- 
plied so  often  to  novelty ;  because  whether  a  thing  be 
novel  or  not,  is  no  question  of  critical  inquiry,  but  of 
plain  fact,  which  one  man  can  answer  to  with  as 
much  satisfaction  as  another. 

It  is  certainly  applied  to  ridicule. 

*  Edinburgh  JReview^  i.  116. 
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Dr.  Gerard  classes  the  pleasures  of  imitatiozi  under 
the  head  of  taste,  for  it  must  be  remembered  there  is 
a  pleasure  arising  from  mere  imitation,  whether  the 
original  be  agreeable  or  not.  We  should  be  much 
pleased  to  see  an  accurate  picture  of  the  greatest 
beauty  now  liviug ;  and  we  should  not  be  displeased 
to  see  the  picture  of  a  rat  or  a  weasel :  the  mere 
imitation  itself,  abstracted  from  all  other  considera- 
tions, gives  pleasure ;  but  though  this  pleasure  "very 
much  resembles  those  which  are  said  to  be  pleasures 
of  taste,  and  though  it  ought,  perhaps,  from  such 
resemblance,  to  be  so  classed,  yet  I  doubt  very  much 
if  it  ever  has  been,  or  if  custom  has  extended  the 
metaphor  to  this  sensation.  Could  we  say  of  a  man, 
who  from  frequently  gazing  on  portraits  had  become  a 
good  judge  of  their  resemblance  to  the  original,  that 
he  had  a  good  taste  in  imitation  ?  We  might  say  he 
had  a  good  taste  in  portraits ;  meaning  by  that,  that 
he  could  judge  of  their  spirit,  their  grace,  and  their 
beauty :  but  I  much  question  if  we  should  refer  his 
accuracy,  in  judging  of  the  mere  resemblance,  to  the 
class  of  tastes ;  though,  as  I  have  before  said,  I  can 
see  no  sort  of  reason  why  we  do  not. 

Harmony,  which  Dr.  Gerard  enumerates  as  a  sepa- 
rate object  of  taste,  appears  to  me  to  rank  under  the 
two  preceding  heads  of  sublimity  and  beauty.  Pro- 
priety, the  same  author  has  omitted,  though  it  clearly 
is  one  of  the  feelings  referred  to  taste.  A  person  ob- 
servant of  proprieties,  is  said  to  have  a  good  taste  in 
manners  ;  and  any  impropriety  in  any  character  of  a 
play,  or  a  poem,  is  imputed  to  bad  taste, — ^the  dis- 
covery of  it,  to  critical  taste. 

In  the  lighter  parts  of  morals,  we  may,  perhaps,  use 
the  metaphor  of  taste ;  but  in  the  greater  virtues  and 
vices,  certainly  not.  If  a  man  were  to  kill  the  minis- 
ter and  churchwardens  of  his  parish,  nobody  would 
accuse  him  of  want  of  taste.  The  Scythians  always 
ate  their  grandfathers ;  they  behaved  very  respect- 
fully to  them  for  a  long  time,  but  as  soon  as  their 
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grandfatliers  became  old  and  troublesome,  and  began 
to  tell  long  stories,  they  immediately  ate  them ;  no- 
thing could  be  more  improper,  and  even  disrespectftil, 
than  dining  off  such  near  and  venerable  relations ;  yet 
we  could  not  with  any  propriety  accuse  them  of  bad 
taste  in  morals.  Neither  is  the  word  taste  used  in 
subjects  of  pure  reasoning.  We  could  not  say,  that  he 
who  discovered  an  error  in  a  mathematical  problem 
had  a  good  taste  for  reasoning ;  that  he  who  made  the 
error  had  a  bad  taste ; — ^to  find  that  12  times  12  is 
144,  is  not  a  business  of  taste.  Neither  can  we  use 
the  word  taste  with  respect  to  very  useftil  inventions. 
We  could  not  say  that  Bolton  and  Watt  exhibited  a 
great  deal  of  taste  in  the  improvements  they  made 
upon  the  steam  engine ;  nor  could  we  say  that  Archi- 
medes exhibited  a  fine  taste  in  the  machines  he  in- 
vented for  dashing  to  pieces  the  Boman  galleys,  and 
knocking  out  the  brains  of  the  Boman  soldiers. 
Some  of  these  things  appear  too  important  for  the 
application  of  that  word ;  others,  too  certain.  It 
seems  to  have  been  intended  that  the  metaphor 
should  apply  to  feelings  connected  with  pleasure  and 
pain,  not  with  duties  and  crimes ;  with  the  super- 
fluous, the  lighter,  and  more  luxurious  sensations  of 
the  mind,  not  with  those  which  become  the  subjects 
of  approbation  and  disapprobation;  not  with  those 
parts  of  knowledge  which  are  reducible  to  proof  and 
demonstration,  but  in  those  which  are  shaded  with 
doubt,  and  rest  only  on  the  basis  of  opinion.  In 
order  to  see  the  tendency  and  spirit  of  the  metaphor, 
try  to  misapply  it  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  observe 
what  sort  of  feelings  and  objections  the  misappHcation 
suggests.  Suppose  anybody  were  to  talk  to  you  of 
the  bad  taste  of  a  mother  who  had  murdered  her 
child,  what  would  your  answer  be  ?  *  Do  you  caU 
that  by  the  Hght  name  of  taste,  on  which  the  dearest 
interests  of  mankind  depend  ?  Is  the  feeling  which 
a  mother  has  for  her  child  to  be  classed  with  the  love 
of  splendid  colours,  accurate  imitation,  and  yoj3icvsya& 
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description  ?  Is  there  tlie  same  doubt  wliicli  hangs 
upon  both  ?  Are  the  great  rules  of  morals  referable 
to  no  other  and  more  certain  proofs  than  those 
which  decide  upon  the  novel,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
sublime  ? '  These  are  the  feelings  and  objections 
which  naturally  pass  through  every  man's  mind,  and 
evince  the  conceptions  he  has  gradually  formed  of  the 
limits  and  province  of  taste. 

There  is  another  consideration,  perhaps,  which  has 
contributed  to  affix  the  limits  of  this  metaphor. 
When  we  ascribe  good  or  bad  taste  to  any  one,  it  is 
most  commonly  for  doing  or  feeling  something,  where 
he  was  at  fall  Hberty  to  have  done  or  said  the  con- 
trary. We  are  not  apt  to  impute  the  excellence,  or 
the  defect,  where  there  is  no  fair  exertion  of  the  will. 
We  may  say  of  a  lady  that  she  walks  in  good  taste, 
but  not  that  she  tumbles  down  in  good  taste.  We 
could  not  say  that  a  lady  fainted  away  in  good  taste, 
though  I  think  we  could  speak  of  a  good  and  bad 
taste  in  blushing.  For  the  same  reason,  we  cannot 
talk  of  the  bad  taste  of  deep  melancholy  or  despair, 
or  the  bad  taste  of  being  very  short  and  very  ugly  ; 
because  it  is  presumed  that  all  men  and  women  would 
be  cheerful,  tall,  and  beautiful,  if  they  could. 

Natural  tastes,  are  sometimes  so  plain  and  strong, 
that  they  are  immediately  pronounced  upon  by  every- 
body. The  most  determined  sceptic,  if  you  catch 
him  in  a  moment  of  candour,  would  allow  that  a  good 
ripe  peach  was  sweet.  We  say  that  a  man  recognises 
this  plain  indisputable  fact  by  his  taste,  though  he 
exercises  no  reasoning  powers,  and  employs  no 
reflection  in  arriving  at  the  determination.  So  in  the 
plainest  and  most  undoubted  examples  of  intellectual 
taste.  If  he  were  struck  with  some  of  the  sublimest 
traits  of  Mrs.  Siddons'  acting,  or  if  he  was  enchanted 
with  the  first  view  of  Juan  Fernandez,  we  should 
still  refer  these  impressions  to  the  class  of  tastes,  even 
though  they  had  cost  him  no  effort  in  the  acquisition, 
I  though  the  feelings  followed  in  all  human  beings 
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as  directly  as  one  fact  can  follow  another  in  the 
various  works  of  nature.  We  should  call  the  detec- 
tion of  good  or  bad  flavour,  made  by  repeated  efforts 
and  close  attention,  an  act  of  taste ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  the  detection  of  beauty  or  deformity  in  intel- 
lectual taste,  with  whatever  degree  of  labour  and  re- 
flection effected.  K,  from  natural  superiority  of  that 
organ,  any  man  could  discover  flavour,  insensible  to 
common  palates,  we  of  course  should  refer  his  power, 
however  extraordinary,  to  taste.  Or  if,  by  long  prac- 
tice, he  had  acquired  the  same  rapid  precision,  we 
should  still  refer  it  to  the  same  bodily  organ.  So  in 
the  intellectual  taste,  whether  the  feeling  follow  im- 
mediately upon  the  perception,  whether  it  be  preceded 
by  critical  investigation,  whether  it  be  unusually 
delicate  and  true,  either  from  natural  talents  or  long 
habit,  the  feeling  is  always  referred  to  taste,  which  is 
a  general  word  for  that  affection  of  the  mind  existing 
in  any  degree,  and  proceeding  from  any  cause.  I  lay 
the  greater  stress  upon  this  observation,  because  I 
perceive  in  many  persons  who  speculate  upon  these 
subjects,  a .  disposition  only  to  allow  the  use  of  the 
word  in  cases  where  there  is  a  critical,  active  exertion 
of  the  mind,  and  an  effort  to  discriminate:  whereas  it 
is  undoubtedly  used  also,  in  those  cases,  where  the 
mind  is  merely  passive,  and  where  the  feeling  of 
beauty  would  be  strongly  excited  in  any  human 
being,  without  the  smallest  effort  to  judge  between 
conflicting  sensations. 

The  subject  of  taste  has  given  rise  to  a  very  curious 
controversy  ; — whether  every  feeHng  of  taste  depends 
upon  accidental  association,  or  whether,  by  the  original 
constitution  of  nature,  it  is  connected  with  any  par- 
ticular object  of  sense,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the  feeling  of  beauty  and  sublimity  very  frequently, 
and  even  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  depends 
upon  mere  association.  For  one  instance : — in  the 
estimation  of  Europeans,  part  of  the  beauty  of  a 
face  is  the  colour  of  the  cheek;  not  that  tWc^  \s^ 
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sometHng  in  that  particular  position  of  red  colour, 
whicli,  I  believe,  is  of  itself  beautiftd, — ^but  habit 
has  connected  it  also  with  the  idea  of  health.  An 
Indian  requires  that  his  wife's  face  should  be  of  the 
colour  of  good  marketable  sea-coal ;  another  tribe  is 
enamoured  of  deep  orange ;  and  a  cheek  of  copper  is 
irresistible  to  a  fourth.  Every  colour  is  agreeable,  in 
each  of  these  instances,  which  is  connected  with  the 
idea  of  youth  and  beauiy ;  the  beauty  is  not  in  the 
colour  itself,  but  in  the  notions  which  the  colour  sum- 
mons up.  Instances  of  this  source  of  our  ideas  of  the 
beautifiil  are  innumerable,  and  universally  admitted. 
The  question  is.  Is  there  any  object  which  originally, 
and  of  itself,  excites  that  feeling  ?  The  very  newest 
and  the  most  fashionable  philosophy  says,  No.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Alison,  in  his  very  beautiful  work  on  Taste, 
says  no, — and  says  no,  as  he  says  everything,  with 
great  modesiy  and  great  ingenuity  ;  but  though  he  is 
a  very  agreeable  writer,  and  one  of  the  best  of  men, 
I  have  very  great  doubts  if  he  is  right  in  his  system. 
*In  the  first  place,'  says  Mr.  Alison,  *  every  feeling 
of  beauty  and  sublimity  is  an  emotion.  Now  mere 
matter  is  unfitted  to  produce  any  kind  of  emotion,' 
If  this  be  true,  it  settles  the  question  ;  it  is  only  upon 
the  supposition  that  mere  matter  can  produce  emo- 
tion, that  the  opposite  opinion  has  ever  been  advanced : 
it  is  precisely  the  thing  to  be  proved.  It  appears  to 
me  very  singular  to  say,  that  mere  matter  can  never 
produce  emotion  upon  the  senses,  and  that  we  can  only 
apply  to  it  the  expressions  of  sensation  and  perception. 
The  theory  of  this  school  is,  that  Providence  has 
created  a  great  number  of  objects  which  it  intends 
you  should  see,  hear,  feel,  taste,  and  smell,  without 
caring  a  single  breath  whether  you  exercised  your 
senses  upon  them  or  not ;  that  all  the  primary  im- 
pulses of  the  mind  must  be  mere  intelligences,  unac- 
<5ompanied  by  any  emotion  of  pleasure  ;  that  pleasure 
misrht  be  added  to  them  afterwards,  by  pure  accident, 
hat  originally,  and  according  to  the  scheme  of 
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Nature,  tlie  senses  were  the  channels  of  intelligence, 
never  the  sources  of  gratification.  This  doctrine  was 
certainly  never  conceived  in  a  land  of  luxury.  I 
should  Hke  to  try  a  Scotch  gentleman,  upon  his  first 
arrival  in  this  country,  with  the  taste  of  ripe  fruit, 
and  leave  him  to  judge  after  that,  whether  nature  had 
confined  the  senses  to  such  dry  and  ungracious  occu- 
pations, as  whether  mere  matter  could  produce  emo- 
tion. Such  doctrines  may  do  very  well  in  the 
chambers  of  a  northern  metaphysician,  but  they  are 
untenable  in  the  light  of  the  world ;  they  are  reftited, 
nobly  refuted,  twenty  times  in  a  year  at  Fishmongers' 
Hall.  If  you  deny  that  matter  can  produce  emotion, 
judge  on  these  civic  occasions,  of  the  power  of  gusts, 
and  relishes,  and  flavours !  Look  at.  men  when  (as 
Bishop  Taylor  says)  they  are  *  gathered  round  the 
«els  of  Syene,  and  the  oysters  of  Lucrinus,  and  when 
the  Lesbian  and  Chian  wines  descend  through  the 
limbec  of  the  tongue  and  larynx ;  when  they  receive 
the  juice  of  fishes,  and  the  marrow  of  the  laborious 
ox,  and  the  tender  lard  of  Apulian  swine,  and  the 
condited  stomach  of  the  scarus : '  is  this  nothing 
but  mere  sensation  ?  is  there  no  emotion,  no  panting, 
no  wheezing,  no  deglutition  ?  is  this  the  calm  acquisi- 
tion of  intelligence,  and  the  quiet  office  ascribed  to 
the  senses  ? — or  is  it  a  proof  that  Nature  has  infused 
into  her  original  creations,  the  power  of  gratifying 
that  sense  which  distinguishes  them,  and  to  every 
atom  of  matter  has  added  an  atom  of  joy  ? 

That  there  are  some  tastes  orginally  agreeable,  I 
think  can  hardly  be  denied ;  and  that  Nature  has 
originally  and  independently  of  all  associations,  made 
some  sounds  more  agreeable  than  others,  seems  to  me, 
I  confess,  equally  clear.  I  can  never  believe  that  any 
man  could  sit  in  a  pensive  mood  listening  to  the 
sharpening  of  a  saw,  and  think  it  as  naturally  agree- 
able and  as  plaintive  as  the  song  of  a  linnet ;  and  I 
should  very  much  suspect  that  philosophy  which 
teaches  that  the  odour  of  superannuated  CVxa^to^ 
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cheese  is,  by  tlie  constitatioii  of  nature,  and  antecedent 
to  all  connection  of  other  ideas,  as  agreeable  as  that 
smell  with  which  the  flowers  of  the  field  thank  Heaven 
for  the  gentle  rains,  or  as  the  fragrance  of  the  spring 
when  we  inhale  from  afar  *  the  milk-white  thorn  that 
scents  the  evening  gale.' 

One  circnmstance,  which  appears  to  have  led  to 
these  conclnsions,  is  the  example  of  those  same  sen* 
sations  which  are  sometimes  ludicrous,  sometimes 
subHme,  sometimes  fearful,  according  to  the  ideas  with 
which  they  are  associated.  For  instance^  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  suggests  the  dreadful  idea  of  a  battle, 
and  of  the  approach  of  armed  men  ;  but  to  all  men 
brought  up  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  it  must  be 
associated  with  eating  and  drinking,  for  they  are 
always  called  to  dinner  by  sound  of  trumpet :  and  I 
have  a  little  daughter  at  home,  who,  if  she  heard  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  would  run  to  the  window  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  puppet-show  of  Punch,  which  is 
carried  about  the  streets.  So  with  a  hiss  :  a  hiss  is 
either  foolish,  or  tremendous,  or  sublime.  The  hissing 
of  a  pancake  is  absurd  ;  the  first  faint  hiss  that  arises 
from  the  extremity  of  the  pit  on  the  evening  of  a  new 
play,  sinks  the  soul  of  the  author  within  him,  and 
makes  him  curse  himself  and  his  Thalia ;  the  hissing 
of  a  cobra  di  capello  is  sublime — it  is  the  whisper  of 
death  !  But  all  these  instances  prove  nothing ;  for 
we  are  not  denying  that  there  are  many  sounds, 
tastes,  and  sights,  which  nature  has  made  so  indif- 
ferent, that  association  may  make  them  anything.  It 
is  very  true  what  Mr.  Alison  says,  *  that  there  are 
many  sensations  universally  called  sublime,  which 
association  may  make  otherwise.'  *  This  is  true 
esnough,  but  it  is  not  to  the  purpose.  I  admit  readily, 
that  a  fortuitous  connection  of  thought  can  make  it 
otherwise  than  sublime ;  but  the  question  is,  did  it  re- 
ceive from  Nature  the  character  of  sublime  ?  does  any 
thing  receive  from  Nature  the  character  of  sublime, 

•  Alison  On  TastCj  p.  139. 
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•or  the  character  of  beautiful  ?  and  would  anything 
perpetually  display,  and  constantly  preserve,  such  cha^ 
racter,  if  no  accident  intervened  to  raise  up  a  con- 
trary association  ?  Certainty  on  such  subjects  cannot 
be  attained ;  but  I,  for  one,  strongly  beHeve  in  the 
affirmative  of  the  question, — ^that  Nature  speaks  tp 
the  mind  of  man  irmnediately  in  beautiful  and  sublime 
language ;  that  she  astonishes  him  with  magnitude, 
appals  him  with  darkness,  cheers  him  with  splendour, 
soothes  him  with  harmony,  captivates  him  with  emo- 
tion, enchants  him  with  fame ;  she  never  intended  man 
should  walk  among  her  flowers,  and  her  fields,  and 
her  streams,  unmoved.  Nor  did  she  rear  the  strength 
of  the  hills  in  vain,  or  mean  that  we  should  look  with 
a  stupid  heart  on  the  wild  glory  of  the  torrent,  burst- 
ing from  the  darkness  of  the  forest,  and  dashing  over 
the  crumbling  rock.  I  would  as  soon  deny  hardness,  or 
softness,  or  figure,  to  be  quahties  of  matter,  as  I  would 
deny  beauty  or  sublimity  to  belong  to  its  qualities. 

Every  man  is  as  good  a  judge  of  a  question  like 
this,  as  the  ablest  "metaphysician.  Walk  in  the  fields 
in  one  of  the  mornings  of  May,  and  if  you  carry  with 
you  a  mind  unpolluted  with  harm,  watch  how  it  is 
impressed.  You  are  dehghted  with  the  beauty  of  co- 
lours ;  are  not  those  colours  beautiful  ?  You  breathe 
vegetable  fragrance  ;  is  not  that  fragrance  grateful  ? 
You  see  the  sun  rising  from  behind  a  mountain,  and 
the  heavens  painted  with  Hght ;  is  not  that  renewal 
of  the  light  of  the  morning  sublime  ?  You  reject  all 
obvious  reasons,  and  say  that  these  things  are  beau- 
tifdl  and  sublime,  because  the  accidents  of  life  have 
made  them  so  ;  I  say  they  are  beautiful  and  sublime 
BECAUSE  God  has  made  them  so  !  that  it  is  the  ori- 
ginal, indelible  character  impressed  upon  them  by 
Him,  who  has  opened  these  sources  of  simple  pleasure, 
to  calm,  perhaps,  the  perturbations  of  sense,  and  to 
make  us  love  that  joy  which  is  purchased  without 
giving  pain  to  another  man's  heart,  and  without  en-? 
tailing  reproach  upon  our  own. 
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Tlsere  is  one  other  question  before  I  conclude  tliis 
subject,  on  whicb  I  wish  to  say  something ;  a  question 
like  a  German  chancery  suit,  which  is  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  de- 
cision of  which  no  man  ever  dreams  of  as  a  possible 
event.  Some  late  traveller  in  Germany  speaks  of  a 
suit  in  the  imperial  chamber  of  Wetzlar,  which  had 
been  pendiag  170  years.  The  cause  came  on  for  a 
first  hearing  as  he  passed  through  the  country ;  the 
result  he  did  not  hear,  as  the  Teutonic  Master  of  the 
Rolls  took  time  to  consider.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
world  is  always  taking  time  to  consider  about  the 
standard  of  taste.  Is  there  cmy  standard  of  taste,  and 
what  is  it  ?  This  is  the  question  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  re-discussed  from  time  immemorial,  and  in 
which  question  I  suppose  I  have  little  to  add  to  those 
who  have  so  often  handled  it  before  me.  As  I  have 
before  said,  taste  is  a  general  term  for  a  great  number 
of  distinct  feelings :  if  there  be  no  standard  for  appro- 
bation and  disapprobation  in  these  feehngs,  which  are 
the  constituent  elements  of  taste,  there  is  no  standard 
for  taste ;  but  if  a  good  and  a  bad  can  be  asserted  of 
these  feelings,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  then  there 
18  a  standard  of  taste.  Let  us  try  it  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  taste,  the  beautiful ;  and  then  the  question 
will  be,  is  there  any  standard  of  the  beautiful  ?  Now, 
if  a  delirious  virtuoso  were  to  purchase  one  of  those 
sign-paintings  iu  which  King  Charles  the  Second, 
seated  on  the  oak-tree,  announces  the  dispensation  of 
beer  and  other  uncourtly  refreshments,  and  if  he  were 
to  pronounce  it  more  beautifal  than  Mr.  Troward's 
noble  picture  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci* — so  long  as  he 
ihmhs  it  is  so,  it  unquestionably  ts  so  to  him.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  is  the  standard  of  taste  to 
Jivmself,  because,  when  he  calls  the  thing  beautifiil,  he 
only  means  to  say  that  it  excites  in  him  that  emotion, 

*  This  picture  of  the  Logos  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Troward  when  this  lecture  was  delivered ;  it  is  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Miles,  of  Leigh  Court,  near  Bristol.  . 
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of  the  real  existence  of  which,  he  of  course  can  be  the 
only  judge.  But  will  this  same  sign-post  appear 
beautifiil  to  others  ?  and  to  whom  ?  and  to  how  many 
IntLst  it  appear  to  be  so,  before  you  caU  it  absolutely 
beautiful  ?  To  the  mob,  to  all  human  beings,  or  only 
to  the  enlightened  few  ?  I  answer  to  this,  that  the 
judges  differ  just  according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject :  there  are  some  questions  of  the  beautifdl  so  very 
simple,  for  the  decision  of  which  such  very  little  un- 
derstanding is  required,  and  where  the  experience  of 
all  men  is  so  much  upon  a  level,  that  in  those,  the 
mass  of  mankind  are  certainly  the  proper  referees. 
Are  splendid  colours  more  beautiful  tlmn  dull  colours  ? 
Is  a  sofb  surface  more  agreeable  than  a  hard  surface? 
In  such  simple  questions  of  beauty  as  this,  the  most 
ordinary  understanding  is  as  good  as  the  best.  But 
"when  you  come  to  the  compHcated  meaning  of  the 
word  beauty,  adopted  in  the  phrase  of  'a  beautifdl 
poem,'  or  '  a  beautifal  picture,' — when  the  subject 
is  to  be  understood,  the  selection  decided  on,  com- 
parison with  other  rival  efforts  made, — a  labourer 
from  the  streets  can  be  no  judge  of  such  excellences 
as  these,  and  therefore  his  opinion  can  form  no  part  of 
that  standard  to  which  I  refer  the  decision  in  this 
species  of  beauty ;  for  we  must  take  along  with  us 
that  as  the  word  taste  is  merely  a  general  expression 
for  several  distinct  feelings,  so  the  term  beauty,  itself 
involves  no  small  number  of  distinct  feelings,  which 
have  received  this  common  appellation.  If,  then,  the 
species  of  beauty  be  stated,  and  a  standard  required 
for  its  excellences  and  defects,  I  determine  it  by  voting, 
by  no  means  admitting  universal  sufirage,  but  requir- 
ing that  a  man  shall  have  forty  shillings  a  year  in 
common  sense,  and  have  paid  the  usual  taxes  of  la- 
bour, attention,  observation,  and  so  on.  But,  to  drop 
the  metaphor,  these  are  the  ingredients  that  must 
enter  into  the  composition  of  any  mind  which  can  be 
allowed  to  decide  upon  any  species  of  beauty.  In  the 
first  place  there  must  be  an  absence  of  eSi  "gTeja'^'c^ 
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and  party  spirit,  because,  tliougli  this  riiay  inspire  tie 
feeling  of  beauty,  as  well  as  any  other  cause,  still  it  is 
a  very  ephemeral  cause  of  that  feeling ;  and  in  speak- 
ing of  the  standard  of  beauty,  we  do  not  mean  only 
that  which  will  be  judged  beautiful  to-day,  but  that 
which  will  be  judged  beautiful  for  ages  to  come.  Then 
we  must  remember  that  the  word  beautiful  always 
implies  some  comparison.  The  prose  of  Bunyan  is 
agreeable  to  me  till  I  have  read  that  of  Dryden ;  Dry- 
den's,  till  I  am  familiarised  to  the  works  of  Addison. 
The  arrantest  daub  in  painting  may  appear  agreeable 
to  me,  till  I  have  seen  the  masters  in  the  Flemish 
school ;  and  I  cease  to  admire  these  latter  when  I 
am  become  acquainted  with  the  great  ItaHan  pictures. 
The  very  term  beautiful  implies  something  superior  to 
common  effects  ;  and  therefore  we  require  in  a  judge 
of  the  beautifcd,  that  from  experience  he  should  have 
ascertained  what  is  a  common  effect,  what  not  A 
man  who  has  seen  very  few  pictures,  is  a  bad  judge 
of  any  single  picture,  because,  though  he  can  tell 
whether  he  is  pleased  or  not,  he  cannot  tell  whether 
he  is  pleased  more  or  less  than  he  should  be  by  pic- 
tures in  general.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  candour, 
a  judge  of  th^  beautifcd  must  have  experience ; — and 
he  must  also  have  delicacy  of  feeling :  a  man  may 
reason  himself  out  of  this  feeling  of  beauty,  or  reason 
himself  into  it ;  but  afber  all,  the  thing  is  a  matter  of 
feeling,  and  there  are  some  men  of  such  metallic  nerves, 
and  blunt  entrails,  that  Milton  could  never  have 
written  them  into  sublimity,  or  Michael  Angelo  painted 
them  into  emotion :  of  course  they  can  be  no  judges  of 
the  beautiful  any  more  than  the  blind  can  determine 
upon  the  diversity  of  colours.  Wherever,  then,  the 
standard  of  any  species  of  beauty  is  required,  we  may 
safely  say  it  rests  in  the  opinion  of  candid  men,  of  men 
who  have  had  experience  in  that  department  of  beauty, 
who  have  feeling  for  it,  and  who  have  competent  un- 
derstandings to  judge  of  the  design  and  reasoning, 
which  are  always  the  highest  and  most  excellent  of  all 
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l&eaTities.  Sucli  men,  where  tiey  are  to  be  found, 
£Drm  the  standard  in  every  department  of  beauty,  and 
in  erery  ingredient  of  taste.  How  such  critics  are  to 
be  found,  is  another  question;  that  they  exist,  no 
man  doubts ;  and  their  joint  influence  ultimately  pre- 
vails, and  gives  the  law  to  public  opinion.  But  I 
hear  some  men  asking  where  they  are  to  be  found  ? 
and  who  they  are  ?  with  a  sort  of  exultation,  as  if 
there  were  any  wit,  or  talent,  or  importance,  in  the 
question.  They  are  to  be  found  in  Dover  Street, 
Albemarle  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  the  Temple; 
anywhere  wherever  reading,  thinking  men,  who  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  are  to  be  found.  I  myself 
could  mention  the  names  of  twenty  persons,  whose 
opinions  influence  the  public  taste  in  this  town  ;  and 
then,  when  opinions  are  settled  here,  those  opinions 
go  down  by  the  mail-coach,  to  regulate  all  matters  of 
taste  for  the  provinces. 

The  progress  of  good  taste,  however,  though  it  is 
certain  and  irresistible,  is  slow.  Mistaken  pleasantry, 
false  ornament,  and  affected  conceit,  perish  by  the 
discriminating  hand  of  time,  that  lifts  up  from  the 
dust  of  oblivion,  the  grand  and  simple  efibrts  of 
genius.  Title,  rank,  prejudice,  party,  artifice,  and  a 
thousand  disturbing  forces,  are  always  at  work  to 
confer  unmerited  fame ;  but  every  recurring  year  con- 
tributes its  remedy  to  these  infiingements  on  justice 
and  good  sense.  The  breath  of  living  acclamation 
cannot  reach  the  ages  which  are  to  come :  the  judges 
and  the  judged  are  no  more ;  passion  is  extinguished ; 
party  is  forgotten  ;  and  the  mild  yet  inflexible  deci- 
sions of  taste,  will  receive  nothing,  as  the  price  of 
praise,  but  the  solid  exertions  of  superior  talent. 
Justice  is  pleasant,  even  when  she  destroys.  It  is 
a  gratefal  homage  to  common  sense,  to  see  those 
productions  hastening  to  that  oblivion,  in  their 
progress  to  which  they  -  should  never  have  been 
retarded.  But  it  is  much  rn>ore  pleasant  to  witness 
the  power  of  taste  in  the  work  of  preser\atiou  ^t^^ 
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lasting  prais6 ; — ^to  think  that,  in  thefle  fleeting  and' 
evanescent  feelings  of  the  beautifiil  and  the  sublime, 
men  have  discovered  something  as  fixt  and  as  positive, 
as  if  they  were  measxtring  the  flow  of  the  tides,  or 
weighing  the  stones  on  which  they  tread ; — ^to  think 
that  there  lives  not,  in  the  civilised  world,  a  being 
who  knows  he  has  a  mind,  and  who  knows  not  that 
Virgil  and  Homer  have  written,  that  Haffaelle  has 
painted,  and  that  Tnlly  has  spoken.  Intrenched  in 
these  everlasting  bulwarks  against  barbarism,  Taste 
points  out  to  the  races  of  men,  as  they  spring  up  in 
the  order  of  time,  on  what  path  they  shall  guide  the 
labours  of  the  human  spirit.  Here  she  is  safe ;  hence 
she  never  can  be  driven,  while  one  atom  of  matter 
clings  to  another,  and  till  man,  with  all  his  wonderftd 
system  of  feeling  and  thought,  is  called  away  to  HiTn 
who  is  the  great  Author  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  and 
all  that  is  sublime,  and  all  that  is  good  ! 
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ONTHEBEAUTIPUL. 

^The  three  next  lectures  whicli  I  propose  to  deliver  in 
this  place,  will  be  on  the  same  subject  as  that  with 
which  I  am  at  present  engaged  (the  Beautiful).  I 
have  found  it  quite  impossible  to  compress  ihis  very- 
ample  subject  into  a  less  space ;  and  even  with  such 
limits  I  have  been  compelled  to  pass  over  many  topics 
of  discussion  with  a  brevity  very  ill  suited  to  their 
importance,  and  little  fe.vourable  to  perspicuity.  I 
mention  the  length  to  which  I  intend  to  carry  this 
discussion,  lest  any  one  should  conceive,  after  I  had 
finished  this  lecture,  that  I  had  done  with  the  subject, 
and  consequently  treated  it  very  jejunely  and  im- 
perfectly :  that  I  shall  treat  it  imperfectly  enough  at 
last,  I  can  easily  beheve  j  but  still  I  prefer  to  be  judged 
after  I  am  heard,  rather  than  before. 

The  best  evidence  we  can  procure  of  the  resem- 
blance of  our  feelings,  is  by  language.  When  men 
give  one  common  name  to  very  dissimilar  objects,  it 
is  most  probable  that  they  give  it  because  these 
objects,  though  apparently  dissimilar,  produce  effects 
upon  the  mind  which  materially  resemble  each  other: 
therefore,  the  mode  in  which  I  propose  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  beautiful,  is,  first  to  state  the  fact  with 
respect  to  language,  the  various  classes  of  objects  and 
occasions  where  a  person  understanding  his  own  lan- 
guage thoroughly,  and  applying. it  properly,  would 
use  the  expression  of  beautiful. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  applied  to  the  simplest  sen- 
sations of  sight,  as  colour,  figure,  and  so  forth ;  it  is 
appHed  to  sounds,  either  simple  or  compound ;  but,  I 
believe,  neither  to  touch,  taste,  nor  Bmell.  ^^  ^orciJA 
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not  say  that  the  feeling  of  velvet,  or  the  taste  of 
sugar,  or  the  smell  of  a  rose,  was  beantifnl :  the  latter 
instance,  however,  is  rather  doabtfol;  if  the  ex- 
pression be  not  alreadj  legitimated,  I  think  we  may 
say  it  will  be  so  veiy  soon.  We  apply  the  expression 
to  the  fajce  of  nature,  to  landscape,  to  personal  ap- 
pearance, to  animals,  to  poetry,  painting,  sculpture, 
and  all  the  fine  arts  which  are  called  mimetic,  and 
represent  animate  or  inanimate  nature.  We  apply  it 
to  several  moral  feelings  oi  the  mind,  to  architecture, 
and  to  invention  in  machinery.  These  are,  I  £uicy, 
the  prindpsd  subjects  which  justify  the  application  of 
the  word. 

There  is  one  usage  of  the  word  to  which  I  shall 
not  refer  in  the  sul»equent  discussion,  because  it  is 
evidently  used  in  a  figurative  sense ;  as  when  we  say 
that  anything  which  is  good,  is  beautiful ;  and  in  this 
sense  we  shotdd  say  that  lOton's  description  of  the 
falling  angels  was  beautiful,  though  in  strictness  it  is 
BvhUme^  and  not  beautifdl : — 

Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurrd  headltmg  flaming  from  the  ethereal  okj. 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition  ;  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
"Who  durst  defy  the  Onmipotent  to  arms. 
Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 
To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquish'd,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf, 
C(Mifounded,  though  immortal :  But  his  doom 
Reserved  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  now  the  thought 
Both  of  lost  happiness,  and  lasting  pain. 
Torments  him ;  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 
That  witness'd  huge  affliction  and  dismay 
Mixt  with  obdurate  pride  and  stedfast  hate : 
At  once,  as  isx  as  angels  ken,  he  views 
The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild : 
A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round, 
As  one  great  furnace  flam'd  ;  yet  from  those  flames 
light ;  but  rather  darkness  visible 
f*aonly  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
f4m^  of  sorvow,  dolefoL  shades,  where  peace 
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r  And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes 

That  comes  to  all ;  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsum'd. 

But  tlie  word  beautiful,  as  a  general  word  for  excel- 
lence, is  a  part  of  that  practice  in  language,  which, 
where  there  are  many  qualities,  or  many  tlungs,  puts 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  to  stand  for  the  whole. 
Thus,  virtue,  which  originally  signifies  personal  cou- 
rage, has  become  a  general  name  &r  all  good  qualities. 
England  is  the  general  name  for  all  the  three  branches 
of  the  empire ;  and  the  beautiful  has  become  a  general 
term  for  all  the  various  excellences*in  poetry. 

Having,  then,  ascertained  the  facts  respecting  the 
application  of  the  term  beauty,  there  are  two  things 
which  remaia  to  be  done, — ^to  ascertain  the  causes,  in 
each  respective  instance,  which  excite  the  feeling  of 
the  beautiful  in  my  mind;  and  next,  to  discover^ 
whether  these  various  examples  of  this  feeling,  which 
are  called  by  a  common  name,  do,  in  fact,  possess  a 
common  nature  :  for  if  I  can  point  out  the  cause  or 
causes  of  this  emotion,  or  class  of  emotions,  and 
ascertain  its  nature,  or  their  natures,  I  see  nothing 
else  which  I  have  to  do. 

A  very  great  ambiguity  has  arisen  in  all  language, 
from  the  confusion  which  has  been  made  between  the 
causes  which  act  upon  the  mind,  and  the  aflTections  of 
the  mind  itself.  In  hardness  or  softness,  there  ought 
to  be  one  word  to  signify  that  cause,  which  impresses 
the  mind  in  that  particular  manner,  and  another  for 
the  impression  itself.  So  in  beauty,  the  same  word 
expresses  the  emotion  of  the  mind,  and  the  cause  of 
that  emotion :  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  any  definite  opinions  on  the  subject,  to 
specify  to  ourselves  and  others,  in  which  of  these  two 
senses  we  are  making  use  of  the  term ;  and,  to  follow 
my  own  advice,  I  use  the  term  beauty  always  as  a 
feeHng  of  the  mind.  When  I  say  that  such  an  object 
is  beautiful,  I  mean  that  it  has  in  itself  the  power  of 
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exciting  in  my  mind  that  particular  feeling.  It  does 
all  very  well  in  popular  language,  where  no  great 
precision  is  wanted,  to  say  that  a  landscape  is  beauti- 
ful ;  or  the  expression  may  stand  where  men  know 
how  to  translate  it  into  common  sense ;  but  in  strict- 
ness the  feelmg  only  can  be  in  my  mind  ; — ^the  causes 
which  excite  that  feeling,  whatever  they  be,  are  in  the 
landscape ;  all  the  effects  which  these  causes  can  pro- 
duce, are  in  me.  Emotion  cannot  reside  upon  the 
banks  of  rivers,  or  be  green  with  the  grass,  flexible 
with  the  boughs,  and  pearly  with  the  dew :  the  ccmses 
of  this  particular  emotion  may  be  in  matter ;  the^ 
thing  itself  cannot. 

I  hear  some  men  contend  that  beauty,  in  strictness, 
only  means  personal  beauty,  or  beauty  of  landscape ; 
and  that  when  applied  to  such  objects  as  an  ox,  or  an 
invention,  as  in  a  steam-engine,  it  is  merely  a  meta- 
'phor.  Now  a  metaphor  is  nothing  but  a  short  simile, 
and  a  simile  is  a  resemblance  ;  and  why,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know,  is  one  feeling  of  the  mind,  by  general 
consent,  said  to  resemble  another  feeling  of  the  mind, 
if,  in  fact,  there  is  no  resemblance  between  them  ?  If 
it  be  used  metaphorically,  it  is  the  clearest  proof  that 
mankind  have  felt  a  resemblance,  which  has  guided 
them  in  the  appHcation  of  the  metaphor.  When  you 
compare  an  object  of  sense,  to  a  feeling  of  mind,  as 
pity  to  a  balsam,  or  the  feeling  of  anger  to  a  storm,  it 
is  very  obvious  that  such  metaphors  are  derived  from 
those  faint  analogies  which  are  convenient  enough  for 
poetry,  but  utterly  unsuitable  to  philosophy.  But 
where  mankind,  or  great  numbers  of  mankind,  have 
agreed  to  call  two  mere  feelings  by  the  same  name,  or, 
as  other  persons  would  say,  to  use  one  metaphorically 
for  the  other,  it  is  a  pretty  clear  proof  that  these  two 
feelings  do  very  strongly  resemble  each  other. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  term 
beauty,  to  whatever  object  it  is  applied,  is  applied 
only  to  that  which  is  very  superior  to  other  objects  of 
the  same  species.     Suppose  an  average  appearance  in. 
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Imman  conntenances,  the  term  "beauty  is  applied  only 
wliere  that  average  is  very  far  exceeded;  it  is  as 
emphatical  on  one  side  of  the  middle  point,  as  ugly  is 
on  the  other, — ^both  point  at  extremes.  So  in  poetry ; 
a  beantifdl  poem  is  one  very  superior  to  the  common 
merit  of  poetry :  a  beautifal  invention  in  mechanics  is 
one  in  which  mnch  more  than  ordinary  ingenuity  is 
displayed.  It  is  always  a  term  of  the  superlative 
degree,  implying  comparison,  and  an  opinion  of  pre- 
eminence, the  result  of  that  comparison. 

I  shall  set  out,  after  these  premises,  with  reasserting 
my  opinion,  advanced  in  the  last  lecture,  that  beauty 
is  an  original  quahty  of  matter  :  not  that  all  matter 
has  it,  any  more  than  all  matter  has  hardness ;  but 
that  some  matter  has  it,  as  some  matter  has  hardness. 
As  I  said  a  great  deal  about  it  in  my  last  lecture,  I 
shall  not  expatiate  further  on  this  subject  at  present, 
but  assume  the  principle,  and  reason  upon  it. 
.  Though  I  contend  that  there  is  an  original  beauty 
of  matter,  I  do  not  by  any  means  lay  much  stress 
upon  it,  or  compare  it  with  that  feeling  of  the  beauti- 
ful which  matter  excites  when  associated  with  some 
agreeable  quahty  of  mind.  I  believe  a  clear  red, 
passing  through  a  beautiful  white  colour,  is  of  itself 
beautifiil ;  but  it  is  certainly  more  beautiful  when  it 
becomes  the  sign  of  health,  and  we  learn  habitually 
to  consider  it  as  such.  The  Uvely  green  that  the 
herbage  assumes  after  rain,  is  of  itself  agreeable  to 
the  eye,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  agreeable  when  that 
colour  becomes  the  sign  of  plenty,  of  freshness,  of 
liberty,  of  boundless  range,  and  of  innocent  enjoy- 
ment, and  all  the  pleasures  of  mind  we  associate  with 
the  idea  of  the  country. 

For  what  are  all 
The  forms  which  brute,  unconscious  matter  Wears, — 
Greatness  of  bulk,  op  symmetry  of  parts? 
Not  reaching  to  the  heart,  soon  feeble  grows 
The  superficial  impulse ;  dull  their  charms, 
And  satiate  soon,  and  pall  the  languid  eye. 
Not  so  the  moral  species,  nor  the  poweia 
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Of  genius  and  design ;  the  ambitious  mind 

There  sees  herself:  by  these  congenial  forms 

Touch'd  and  awaken'd,  with  intenser  act 

She  bends  each  nerve,  and  meditates  well  pleased 

Her  features  in  the  mirror.    For,  of  all 

The  inhabitants  of  earth,  to  man  alone 

Creative  "Wisdom  gave  to  lift  his  eye 

To  Truth's  eternal  measures ;  thence  to  frame 

The  sacred  laws  of  action  and  of  will, 

Discerning  justice  from  unequal  deeds, 

And  temperance  from  folly.  * 

I  shall  begin  the  analysis  of  the  beautiful  with 
music,  a  subject  which  I  cannot  pass  over,  but  in 
which  I  must  beg  for  great  indulgence,  because  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  be  more  completely  ignorant 
of  that  art  than  I  am.  Let  us  take  the  plainest 
instance,  simple  melody,  or  an  air  sung  by  the  human 
voice  ;  why  do  we  call  this  combination  of  sounds 
beautiftd,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  the  striking  and 
beautiful  emotion  we  derive  from  it  ?  In  the  first 
place,  because  each  single  sound  of  which  the  air  is 
composed  is  beautiful, — ^that  is,  it  is  beautiftil  if  the 
voice  be  good ;  for  I  should  suppose  that  any  air  sung 
by  a  wretched  voice,  or  performed  upon  such  an  in- 
strument as  the  bagpipe,  could  not  with  any  propriety 
be  denominated  beautifiil;  it  may  become  so  from 
association,  but  it  acquires  the  aid  of  association  to 
make  it  so.  We  may  say  this  air,  sung  by  a  good 
voice,  or  performed  upon  a  good  instrument,  would 
be  beautiful ;  but  this  is  only  describing  what  other 
]  pounds  would  be,  not  saying  what  these  are.  There- 
fore a  simple  air,  sung  by  a  good  voice,  is  beautiful 
^  for  one  reason,  because  each  particular  sound  of 
^  which  it  is  composed  is  beautifiil ;  and  the  pleasure 
is  of  course  immensely  increased,  fi^m  the  variation 


^ 


1 


f    and  contrast  of  these  sounds. 

And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 

h  Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 

Q  #  #  «  « 

t]  


*  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagination^  line  526. 
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In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning ; 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 

Melody  is  not  only  beantifdl  fi:x)m  its  variety  of  ori- 
ginally beautiful  sounds,  but  from  its  originally  beau- 
tifiil  combinations.  Some  two  notes  joined  together 
are  naturally  agreeable,  others  naturally  disagreeable : 
at  least,  it  is  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  con- 
cords are  pleasant,  discords  unpleasant,  from  the  con- 
stitution of  our  organs  of  hearing.  Whether  this  be 
the  fact,  and  whether  concords  here  are  concords  the 
world  through,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine  ; 
but,  however  this  be,  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  very 
unpractised  ears  are  delighted  with  some  combinations 
of  sounds,  and  that  this  pleasure  must  be  considered 
as  another  additional  cause  of  the  beauty  of  music. 
Rhythm,  or  number  in  music,  is  a  copious  source  of 
variety  and  uniformity ;  every  piece  of  regular  music 
is,  as  every  one  knows,  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
small  portions,  separated  in  writing  by  a  cross  line, 
called  a  bar,  which,  whether  they  contain  more  or 
fewer  sounds,  are  all  equal  in  respect  of  time.  In 
this  way  the  rhythm  is  a  source  of  uniformity,  which 
pleases  by  suggesting  the  agreeable  ideas  of  regularity, 
and,  still  more,  by  rendering  the  music  intelligible. 
But  the  principal  cause  of  the  beauty  of  music  is,  that 
it  can  be  translated  into  feelings  of  the  mind.  Let  a 
simple  air  be  sung  by  a  pleasing  voice,  not  in  words, 
but  in  articulate  sounds, — as  it  is  quick,  or  as  it  is 
solemn,  as  it  is  high  or  low,  we  immediately  connect 
it  with  some  feeling;  because  experience  has  .taught 
us  that  some  of  our  passions  are  expressed  in  a  solemn 
measure  and  low  tone,  others  in  quick  measure  and 
with  an  elevation  of  voice.  If  any  one  were  for  the 
first  time  to  hear  the  tune  of  *  Farewell  to  LochaheTy* 
without  words,  ther.e  could,  I  should  think,  b^  \it^<^ 
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doubt  but  that  be  would  associate  it  witb  some  calm, 
melancholy  emotion  :  nor  could  any  person  imagine 
that  such  a  tune  as  that  of  *  Damty  Davy,^  was  in- 
tended tb  express  profound  and  inconsolable  grief. 
In  these  airs,  we  immediately  associate  with  them  some 
feelinff  of  mind,  and  from  this  association  their  beauty 
is  pri^cipaUy  deriyed.  '  The  objects,  therefore,  which 
produce  such  sensations,  though  in  themselves  not  the 
immediate  signs  of  such  interesting  or  affecting  quaK- 
ties,  yet,  in  consequence  of  this  resemblance,  become 
gradually  expressive  of  them ;  and,  if  not  always,  yet 
at  those  times,  at  least,  when  we  are  under  the  domi- 
nion of  any  emotion,  serve  to  bring  to  our  minds  the 
images  of  all  those  affecting  or  interesting  qualities, 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  they  re- 
semble. How  extensive  this  source  of  association  is, 
may  easily  be  observed  in  the  extent  of  such  kinds  of 
figurative  expression  in  every  language.'* 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  and  philosophical  than 
these  opinions  of  Mr.  Ah' son  and  Dr.  Beattie.  Music 
itself  can  express  only  classes  of  feelings  ;  it  can  ex- 
press only  melancholy,  not  any  particular  instance  or 
action  of  melancholy.  The  tune  of  '  Lochaber, '  which 
I  have  before  alluded  to,  expresses  the  pathetic  in 
general ;  language  only  can  tell  us  that  it  is  that  jo  ar- 
ticular instance  of  the  pathetic,  where  a  poor  soldier 
takes  leave  of  his  native  land,  Lochaber,  and  his 
wife  Jean,  with  a  feeling  that  he  shall  see  them  no 
more : — 

Borne  on  rough  seas  to  a  far  distant  shore, 
^  m  maybe  return  to  Lochaber  no  more  ? 

i 

Therefore,  the  principal  cause  of  the  beauty  of  melody 

is,  that  as  we  hear  the  air,  we  not  only  translate  it 

into  human  feelings,  but,  remembering  the  words  con- 

jiected  with  it,  we  summon  up  the  particular  exempli- 
0    . 

t: 

t  *  Alison,  p.  185. 
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fication  of  that  feeling ;  we  think  of  the  poor  soldier 
who  is  never  to  see  again  his  wife  and  his  children  in 
Lochaber ;  we  love  his  affection  for  that  spot  where  he 
has  spent  many  blithesome  days,  and  we  are  touched 
with  his  misery.  Whenever  we  hear  an  air  to  which 
we  know  no  words,  it  can  inspire  only  general  emotion, 
and  the  comparative  effect  is  feeble ;  when  poetry  ap- 
plies the  general  emotion  to  particular  instances,  mu- 
sical expression  has  attained  its  maximum  of  effect. 
It  is  said  that  the  '  Pastorale,'  of  Corelli  was  intended 
for  an  imitation  of  the  song  of  angels  hovering  above 
the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  and  gradually  soaring  up  to 
heaven ;  it  is  impossible,  however,  that  the  music 
Uself  can  convey  any  such  expression, — ^it  can  convey 
only  the  feelings  of  solemni^,  of  rapture,  of  enthu- 
siasm;  imagination  must  do  the  rest.  If  another 
name  were  given  to  this  piece  of  music,  and  it  were 
supposed  to  relate  to  a  much  less  awfiil  event,  its  effects, 
though  still  powerful,  would  be  very  considerably  di- 
minished. 

Such  appear  to  me  to  be  the  causes  of  that  feeling 
of  the  beautifal  excited  by  simple  melody.  The  more 
complicated  beauty  of  harmony  is  easiest  explained  by 
denying  that  it  has  any  beauty ;  the  music  often 
praised  by  professors  and  connoisseurs  has  often  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  diiBBiculty  overcome,  which 
excites  the  feeling  of  wonder,  not  of  beauty :  the  mass 
of  hearers,  who  cannot  estimate  the  dijB&culty,  cannot 
participate  in  the  admiration ;  they  can  derive  no 
other  gratification  from  it  than  the  mere  animal  plea- 
sure of  beautiful  sounds,  which,  when  they  are  devoid 
of  moral  expression,  soon  fatigue  and  disgust :  and  the 
parts  of  a  long  concerto  which  give  universal  pleasure, 
are  precisely  those  which  do  excite  some  feeling,  which 
express  either  what  is  gay,  or  the  strong  passions,  or 
a  pleasing  melancholy.  See  the  effects  of  a  long  piece 
of  music  at  a  public  concert.  The  orchestra  are 
breathless  with  attention,  jumping  into  major  and 
minor  keys,  executing  figures,  and  fiddling  with  tha 
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most  ecstatic  precision.  In  tlie  midst  of  all  this  won- 
derftil  science,  the  audience  are  gaping,  lolling,  talk- 
ing, staring  about,  and  half  devoured  with  ennui.  On 
a  sudden  fliere  springs  up  a  lively  little  air,  expressive 
of  some  natural  feeling,  though  in  point  of  science  not 
worth  a  halfpenny :  the  audience  all  spring  up,  every 
head  nods,  every  foot  beats  time,  and  every  heart 
also ;  an  universal  smile  breaks  out  on  every  face ;  the 
carriage  is  not  ordered ;  and  every  one  agrees  that 
music  is  the  most  deHghtftd  rational  entertainment 
that  the  human  mind  can  possibly  enj  oy .  In  the  same 
manner  the  astonishing  execution  of  some  great  singers 
has  in  it  very  little  of  the  beautiful ;  it  is  mere  diffi- 
culty overcome,  like  rope-dancing  and  tumbling  ;  and 
such  difficulties  overcome  (as  I  have  before  said)  do 
not  excite  the  feeling  of  the  beautifiil,  but  of  the 
wonderful. 

Independently  of  these  causes  of  pleasure  in  music, 
it  may  be  aided  by  innumerable  associations.  It  may 
be  national  music  ;  it  may  record  some  great  exploit 
of  my  countrjmen,  as  the  *  Belleisle  March ;'  it  may 
be  the  '  Ranz  des  Vaches ;'  and  innumerable  other 
causes  may  aid  its  effects.  In  very  loud  music,  as  the 
organ,  or  in  the  assemblage  of  many  instruments,  an 
immediate  physical  effect  is  produced  upon  the  body, 
independent  of  any  feeling  of  the  mind.  I  have  seen 
one  or  two  people  so  nervous,  that  they  could  not  hear 
an  organ  without  crying ;  and  everybody  remembers 
the  innumerable  instances  of  fainting  and  weeping  at 
the  commemoration  in  the  Abbey,  merely  from  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  nerves  by  sound.  So  that, 
to  sum  up  all  the  causes  I  have  alleged  of  the  beau- 
tifal  in  music,  we  may  say  it  proceeds  from  an  original 
power  in  sound  to  create  that  feeling,  either  in  its 
simplest  state,  or  in  those  instances  of  ite  combinations 
which  wetcall  concords  ;  that  that  feeling  of  beautiful 
may  be  aided  by  our  admiration  of  the  skill  displayed 
in  harmony,  as  one  agreeable  feeling  always  aids  and 
increases  another ; — but  that  the  principal  cause  of 
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t)eaTity'  in  music,  is  the  facility  with  which  it  is  asso<* 
ciated  with  feelings,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  tones 
in  which  feelings  are  expressed ;  and  that  these  feelings 
are  made  specific  by  the  ministration  of  poetry,  from 
the  combination  of  which  with  music,  great  part  of  the 
power  of  the  latter  is  derived. 

PassiDg  from  the  beauty  judged  of  by  the  ear,  to 
that  which  falls  under  the  province  of  sight,  I  cannot 
(as  I  have  before  said)  agree  with  those  who  would 
consider  all  colours  as  originally  equally  pleasing  to 
the  eye.     I  admit,  association  can  make  any  colour 
agreeable,  or  any  disagreeable :  but  I  contend,  that, 
antecedent  to  all  association,  the  eye  delights  in  one 
colour  more  than  another ;  that  it  passes  over  some 
with  indifference,  and  receives  exquisite  delight  from 
others.     Ming  among  some  common  pebbles  a  Bristol 
stone,  or  some  bits  of  coloured  glass ;  present  them  to 
a  child  of  two  years  old,  which  will  he  seize  upon  the 
first  ?     When  Captain  Cook  first  broached  his  cargo 
of  beads  among  the  savages,  and  bought  a  large  hog 
for  a  couple   of  beads,  which  were  not  worth   the 
decimal  of  a  farthing, — ^what  association  can  it  be 
imagined  the  savages  had  formed  with  the  various 
colours  which  proved  so  alluring  to  their  eyes  ?     The 
association,  philosophers  would  tell  us,  that  they  liked 
blue,  because  it  was  the  colour  of  the  sky ;  white, 
because  it  was  the  colour  of  the  day.     But  why  did 
they  like  faint  yellow  ?  why  orange  colour  ?   why 
deep  purple  ?  and  why  would  they  have  rejected  un- 
glazed  beads,  as  dull  as  this  green  baize,  or  of  a  colour 
as  insipid  as  that  of  a  common  stone  ?     It  seems  so 
very  strange  to  me,  that  men  should  doubt  any  more 
of  ihe  glattony  of  the  eye  than  of  the  gluttony  of  the 
mouth.     As  the  palate  feasts  upon  savoury  and  sweet, 
the  ear  feasts  upon  melody,  and  the  eye  gorges  upon 
light  and  colour  till  it  aches  with  pleasure. 

With  respect  to  the  beauty  of  forms,  I  am  much 
more  inchned  to  agree  that  there  is  no  original  beauty 
of  form  ;  but  that  it  entirely  depends  on  a&ftocia.t\o\i. 
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Fop  tlie  superior  pleasure  I  receive  from  bright  and 
transparent  colours,  to  that  of  whicli  I  am  conscious 
in  looking  at  those  which  are  dull  and  opaque,  I  can 
give  no  reason.  It  appears  to  me  an  original  fact, 
that  the  perception  of  this  colour  should  be  followed 
by  the  emotion  of  beauty.  But  I  cannot  say  the  same 
of  forms :  I  certainly  prefer  one  form  to  another,  but 
then  I  thmk  I  can  always  give  some  reason  for  the 
preference. 

We  must  divide  forms  into  those  which  are  simple, 
and  those  which  are  compounded  of  many  other  forms ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  the  following  causes  may  be 
stated  of  that  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  excited  by  the 
forms  of  objects. 

Any  form  which  excites  the  idea  of  smoothness,  or 
faint  resistance  to  the  touch,  is  beautiful ;  except  where 
such  notion  of  smoothness  is  accidentally  united  with 
any  unpleasing  notion. 

*  On  the  whole,'  says  Mr.  Burke,  *  if  such  parts  in 
human  bodies  as  are  found  proportioned,  were  like- 
wise constantly  found  beautiful, — as  they  certainly 
are  not ;  or  if  they  were  so  situated,  as  that  a  plea- 
sure might  flow  from  the  comparison, — which  they 
seldom  are ;  or  if  any  assignable  proportions  were 
found,  either  in  plants  or  animals,  which  were  always 
attended  with  beauty, — which  never  was  the  case  ; 
or  if,  where  parts  were  well  adapted  to  their  purposes, 
they  were  constantly  beautiful,  and  when  no  use  ap- 
peared, there  was  no  beauty, — which  is  contrary  to 
all  experience  ;  we  might  conclude  that  beauty  con- 
sisted in  proportion  or  utility.  But  since,  in  all 
respects,  the  case  is  quite  otherwise,  we  may  be  satis- 
fied that  beauty  does  not  depend  on  these,  let  it  owe 
its  origin  to  what  else  it  will.'* 

The  form  of  a  solid  globe  of  glass  would  be  much 
more  beautiful  than  if  its  surface  were  broken  into 
inequalities,  because  it  would  be  much  more  agreeable 

*  Burke,  p.  230. 
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to  the  tonch.  Is,  then,  the  smoothness  of  trees  cut 
into  a  round  form,  more  beautiful  than  their  natural 
irregularity  and  roughness?  No,  certainly  notj  it 
gives  an  idea  of  restraint  and  injury  to  the  tree,  which 
is  painj^.  Is  the  smoothness  of  a  swelled  face  beau- 
tiful ?  No,  it  gives  the  idea  of  disease.  Here  are 
disagreeable  associations  connected  with  the  appear- 
ance of  smoothness ;  but  any  single  object,  considered 
by  itself,  is  considered  as  more  beautiful  when  smooth 
than  when  rough,  except  where  (as  I  have  said  be- 
fore) the  roughness  is  the  sign  of  a  pleasant,  or  the 
smoothness  of  an  unpleasant,  quality. 

The  forms  of  regular  figures  are  agreeable,  from 
the  relations  observed  between  the  parts.     The  mind 
takes  some  pleasure  in  noticing  that  one  side  of  a 
square  is  precisely  like  the  other ;  that  one  angle  is 
exactly  of  the  same  magnitude  as  its  diagonal.     All 
forms  which  are  regular  are  much  more  distinctly 
comprehended,  and  easily  retained,  than  any  irregular 
form ;  because  the  accurate  observation  of  one  or  two 
parts  often  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  the  whole. 
Thus,  from  a  side,  and  solid  angle,  we  have  the  whole 
regular  solid ;  the  measure  of  one  side  gives  the  whole 
square,  one  radius  the  whole  circle,  two  diameters  an 
oval,  one  ordinate  and  abscissa  the  parabola ;  and  so 
on  in  more  complex  figures,  which  have  any  regu- 
larity, they  can  easily  be  determined  and  known  in 
every  part  from  a  few  data :  whereas  it  might  cost  a 
man  half  his  life  to  remember  the  form  of  the  first 
pebble  he  picked  up  in  the  streets,  so  as  to  reproduce 
it  at  pleasure.     Is,  then,  that  form  always  agreeable 
in  single  objects  which  is  regular  ?     Is  a  square  nose 
agreeable  ?  or  a  head  tapering  off  to  a  cone  beautiftd  ? 
No ;  they  are  both  monstrous.    Is  a  square  tree  upon 
espaliers  more  beautiful  than  a  tree  left  to  itself  ?   No  ; 
it  gives  you  an  idea  of   restraint  and  confinement. 
Does,  then,  a  square  house  give  you  an  idea  of  restraint 
and  confinement  ?     No,  by  no  means ;  you  do  not 
expect  wildness  in  walls,  and  luxariaiicyixLW\>\x^^^v. 
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no  man  is  so  fond  of  tlie  picturesque  that  lie  raised 
part  of  his  drawing-room  floor  into  hillocks,  and  de- 
presses the  rest  into  glens  and  vallejs  :  the  approach 
from  the  door  to  the  table  is  not  by  any  spiral  and 
circuitous  progress,  but  the  servant  enters,  and,  with 
the  most  unpicturesque  straightness,  deposits  what  he 
has  to  leave.  The  regularity  of  the  figures,  instead 
of  the  notion  of  restraint,  conveys  the  notion  of  com-r 
fort  in  the  use,  and  qf  skill  and  economy  in  the 
building.  Walls  have  no  natural  disposition  to 
assume  one  form  more  than  another  :  trees  have. 

Those  forms  are  beautiful  which  are  associated 
with  agreeable  ends ;  as  strength,  health,  and  activity. 
Strength,  however,  is  a  quality  in  animals,  which 
may  be  so  easily  turned  to  our  destruction,  that 
it  requires  to  be  joined  with  the  notion  of  utility, 
to  legitimate  the  usage  of  the  word  beautiful.  The 
form  of  a  rhinoceros  indicates  that  he  is  as  strong  as 
a  village,  yet  no  one  calls  him  beautiful.  The  form 
of  an  ox,  or  a  cart-horse,  which  indicates  strength 
supereminently  above  other  animals  of  the  same  sort, 
is  called  beautiful- — not  by  him  whose  mind  has  not 
been  impressed  with  a  strong  association  between  the 
form  and  the  useful  quality ;  but  as  breeders,  and 
men  curious  in  cattle,  do  not  scruple  to  apply  to 
forms  indicative  of  useful  qualities  the  appellation  of 
beauty.  However,  I  will  discuss  this  more  at  length, 
when  I  come  to  consider  the  question  synthetically, 
and  to  show  (what  I  believe  to  be  true),  that  any 
surprising  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  immediately 
excites  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  except  where 
association  intervenes  to  prevent  it. 

Forms  which  excite  the  notion  of  swiftness,  are 
commonly  beautiful ;  or  of  a  mixture  of  swiftness  and 
strength.  The  greater  part  of  our  associations  re- 
spectiQg  beautiful  forms,  are  taken  from  our  own 
species.  We  find  magnitude  and  strength  of  form, 
united  with  good  quahties,  which  excite  respect 
rather  than  aSection;    and  with  bad  ones,,  which, 
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excite  fear  rather  than  pity ;  with  courage,  persever- 
ance, and  intrepidity;  with  violence,  harshness,  and 
oppression.  Experience,  on  the  contrary,  teaches  us 
that  delicacy  of  form  is  united  with  gentleness  and 
benevolence,  which  are  the  objects  of  affection ;  and 
with  indecision,  timidity,  and  fluctuation,  which  are 
the  objects  of  compassion.  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is 
the  origin  of  that  association  in  favour  of  delicacy  of 
form,  and  of  the  application  to  it  of  the  term  heautiful : 
and  of  course,  when  the  association  is  once  established, 
it  is  extended  to  those  inanimate  objects  from  whence 
it  would  never  have  originated ;  for  I  cannot  conceive 
that  the  delicacy  of  a  flower,  by  which  is  principally 
meant  its  fragility,  the  facihty  with  which  any  exte- 
rior violence  can  destroy  it,  can  of  itself  be  any  cause 
of  our  deeming  it  beautifiil, — unless  our  experience 
of  moral  beings  had  previously  taught  us  to  associate 
"*nth  the  emblem  of  outward  weakness,  a  thousand 
beautifol  feelings  of  pity,  gratitude,  kindness,  and 
other  the  best  and  fairest  emotions  of  the' mind. 
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ON  THE   BEAUTIFUL. — PART  H. 

*  All  the  objects  which  are  exhibited  to  our  view  by 
Nature,'  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  *upon  close 
examination  will  be  found  to  have  their  blemishes 
and  defects.  The  most  beautiful  forms  have  some- 
thing about  them  like  weakness,  minuteness,  or  im- 
perfection. But  it  is  not  every  eye  that  perceives 
these  blemishes  ;  it  must  be  an  eye  long  used  to  the 
contemplation  and  comparison  of  these  forms,  and 
which,  by  a  long  habit  of  observing  what  any  set  of 
objects  of  the  same  kind  have  in  common,  has  ac- 
quired the  power  of  discerning  what  each  wants  in 
particular.  This  long,  laborious  comparison,  should 
be  the  first  study  of  the  painter  who  aims  at  the 
greatest  style.  By  this  means  he  acquires  a  just 
idea  of  beautifol  forms  ;  he  corrects  Nature  by  herself, 
her  imperfect  state  by  her  more  perfect.  His  eye 
being  enabled  to  distinguish  the  accidental  deficien- 
cies, excrescences,  and  deformities  of  things,  from 
their  general  figures,  he  makes  out  an  abstract  idea 
of  their  forms,  more  perfect  than  any  one  original ; 
and,  what  may  seem  a  paradox,  he  learns  to  design 
naturally,  by  drawing  his  figures  unlike  to  any  one 
object.  This  idea  of  the  perfect  state  of  nature, 
which  the  artist  calls  the  ideal  beauty,  is  the  great 
leading  principle  by  which  works  of  genius  are  con- 
ducted. By  this,  Phidias  acquired  his  fame;  he 
wrought  upon  a  sober  principle  what  has  so  much 
excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  world ;  and  by  this 
method  you  who  have  courage  to  tread  the  same 
path,  may  acquire  equal  reputation. 

'  This  is  the  idea  which  has  acquired,  and  which 
seems  to  have  a  right  to,  the  epithet  of  divine  ;  as  it 
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may  be  said  to  preside,  like  a  supreme  judge,  over 
all  the  productions  of  nature,  appearing  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  will  and  intention  of  the  Creator,  as 
far  as  they  regard  the  external  form  of  living  beings. 
When  a  man  once  possesses  this  idea  in  its  perfec- 
tion, there  is  no  danger  but  that  he  will  be  sufficiently 
warmed  by  it  himself,  and  be  able  to  warm  and  ravish 
every  one  else. 

*  Thus  it  is  firom  a  reiterated  experience,  and  a  close 
comparison  of  the  objects  of  nature,  that  an  artist 
becomes  possessed  of  the  idea  of  that  central  form, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  from  which  every  deviation  is 
defonnity.  Bat  the  in;estigation  of  this  fonn,  I  grant, 
is  painftd ;  and  I  know  but  of  one  method  of  shorten- 
ing the  road ; — that  is,  by  a  careftd  study  of  the 
works  of  the  ancient  sculptors,  who,  being  inde- 
&>tigable  in  the  school  of  nature,  have  lefb  models  of 
that  perfect  form  behind  them,  which  an  artist  would 
prefer  as  supremely  beauti^,  who  had  spent  hia 
whole  life  in  that  single  contemplation.  But  if 
indnstry  carried  them  thus  fer,  may  not  yon  also 
hope  for  the  same  reward  from  the  same  labour  ? 
We  have  the  same  school  opened  to  us  that  was 
opened  to  them,  for  Nature  denies  her  instructions 
to  none  who  desire  to  become  her  pupils.' 

Everybody  must  perceive  that  in  this  opinion  of  Sir 
Joshua's  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  as  well  as 
justice :  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  custom 
on  the  beauty  of  forms,  I  begin  with  stating,  that  where 
the  customary  figure  of  animals  is  very  materially  de- 
viated from,  there  we  have  always  a  sense  of  deformity 
and  disgust.  I  carefnUy  ayoid  mentioning  those  parte 
of  animals  where  a  deviation  from  the  customary 
figore  wonld  imply  disease  and  weakness,  and  prevent 
the  animal  from  acting  as  Nature  intended  it  should. 
A  crooked  spine  gives  us  the  very  opposite  notions 
to  the  beautiful,  not  merely  because  it  is  contrary  to 
the  customary  figure  of  the  animal,  but  because  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  to  associate  it  with  the  notions 
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'of  disease  and  imbecility  of  body.  But,  in  order  to 
show  the  eflFect  of  custom  upon  the  beautifal,  take  a 
chin,  which  is  of  no  use  at  all.  A  chin  ending  in  a 
very  sharp  angle  would  be  perfect  deformity.  A  man 
whose  chin  terminated  in  a  point,  would  be  under 
the  immediate  necessity  of  retiring  to  America  ;  he 
would  be  a  perfect  horror,  and  for  no  other  reason 
that  I  can  possibly  see,  but  that  Nature  has  shown  no 
intention  of  making  such  a  chin, — ^we  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  see  such  chins.  Nature,  we  are  quite 
certain,  did  not  intend  that  the  chin  shouldbe  brought 
to  a  perfect  angle,  nor  that  it  should  be  perfectly  cir- 
cular, and  therefore  either  of  these  extremes  is  a 
deformity.  Now,  something  considerably  removed 
from  the  perfect  circle  and  the  perfect  angle,  is  the 
chin  we  have  been  most  accustomed  to  see,  and  which, 
for  that  reason,  we  most  approve  of.  Within  certain 
limits,  one  chin  is  as  common  as  another,  and  as  hand- 
some as  another :  there  are  degrees  of  tendency  to 
the  circle  and  the  angle,  which  we  can  at  once  pro- 
nounce to  be  ugly  ;  but  there  is  a  middle  region  of 
some  extent,  where  all  approximations  to  these  two 
figures  are  equally  common  and  equally  handsome. 
The  only  objection  to  this  doctrine  of  the  central  form 
is,  that  it  has  been  pushed  too  far ;  it  has  been  urged 
that  there  is  an  exact  middle  point  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, which  is  the  perfection  of  beauty,  and  to  which 
nature  is  perpetually  tending.  This  attempt  at  such 
very  precise  and  minute  discovery  in  the  subject  of 
beauty,  appears  to  me  to  give  a  fanciful  air  to  the  whole 
doctrine,  and  to  do  injustice  to  the  real  truth  it  contains. 
In  the  construction  of  every  form,  Nature  takes  a  cer- 
tain range :  to  ascertain  the  ordinary  limits  of  her 
range,  is  practical,  rational,  and  useful;  to  aim  at 
greater  precision,  and  to  speak  as  if  you  knew  the 
very  prototype  at  which  Nature  was  always  aiming, 
and  from  which  she  was  always  deviating  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  is  to  cheat  yourself  with  your  own 
metaphors,  and  to  substitute  illusion  fur  plain  fact. 
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Within  certain  limits,  every  tendency  to  the  circle  or 
the  angle,  are  equally  removed  from  deformity,  because 
they  are  equally  common,  and  they  are  (all  other 
things  being  equal)  equally  beautifiil.  Of  course  I 
mean  this  only  to  apply  where  the  expression  is 
equal,  and  where  mere  historical  association  does  not 
interfere  to  disturb  the  justice  of  the  conclusions. 
The  Grecian  face  is  not  common:  I  hardly  know 
what  a  Grecian  face  is,  but  I  am  told  by  those  who 
have  studied  these  matters,  that  there  are  some  parts 
of  it, — the  length,  I  fancy,  between  the  nose  and 
the  lip, — ^which  are  extremely  uncommon,  and  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Europe.  This  is  very  pro- 
bable ;  but  it  is  mere  association.  K  tKe  elegant  arts 
had  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  Chinese  instead 
of  the  Greeks,  that  singular  piece  of  deformity,  a 
Chinese  nose,  would  very  probably  have  been  held  in 
high  estimation.  Now  what  I  have  said  about  forms 
amounts  to  this: — Forms  are  beautiful  which  are 
associated  with  the  notion  of  smoothness  of  touch, 
which  are  regular,  which  give  the  notion  of  delicacy, 
or  recall  any  of  a  particular  class  of  feelings  of  mind. 
What  that  particular  class  is,  I  shall  attempt  hereafter 
to  specify. 

So  far  I  have  attempted  to  show,  that  the  contrary 
to  that,  which  is  the  customary  form  of  any  species,  is 
deformity.  But  is  the  customary  form  itself  beautiful? 
does  it  create  the  opposite  to  disgust  ?  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  it  does  not :  that  the  mere  common- 
ness of  any  form  does  not  give  the  notion  of  beauty ; 
it  prevents  the  notion  of  deformity,  but  does  not  give 
the  notion  of  beauty,  for  beauty  itself  is  always  un- 
common. 

Mr.  Burke  says,  *  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  great 
deal  of  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  proportion  has 
arisen,  not  so  much  from  the  observations  of  any 
certain  measures  found  in  beautiful  bodies,  as  from 
a  wrong  idea  of  the  relation  which  deformity  bears 
to  beauty,  to  which  it  has  been  considered  as  the 
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opposite  :  on  this  principle  it  was  concluded,  that 
where  the  causes  of  deformity  were  removed,  beauty 
must  naturally  and  necessarily  be  introduced.  This, 
I  believe,  is  a  mistake  ;  for  deformity  is  opposed,  not 
to  beauty,  but  to  the  complete  commxm  form,  K  one 
of  the  legs  of  a  man  be  found  shorter  than  the  other, 
the  man  is  deformed,  because  there  is  something 
wanting  to  complete  the  whole  idea  we  form  of  a 
man :  and  this  has  the  same  effect  in  natural  faults, 
as  maiming  and  mutilation  produce  from  accidents. 
So  if  the  back  be  humped,  the  man  is  deformed, 
because  his  back  has  an  unusual  figure,  and  what 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  some  misfortune ;  so  if  a 
man's  neck  be  considerably  longer  or  shorter  than 
usual,  we  say  he  is  deformed  in  that  part,  because 
men  are  not  commonly  made  in  that  manner.  But 
surely  every  hour's  experience  may  convince  us, 
that  a  man  may  have  his  legs  of  an  equal  length,  and 
resembling  each  other  in  all  respects,  and  his  neck 
of  a  just  size,  and  his  back  quite  straight,  without 
having  at  the  same  time  the  least  perceivable  beauty. 
Indeed,  beauty  is  so  far  from  belonging  to  the  idea 
of  custom,  that,  in  reality,  what  affects  us  in  that 
manner,  is  extremely  rare  and  uncommon.  The  beau- 
tiful strikes  us  as  much  by  its  novelty,  as  the  de- 
formed itself.'* 

Custom  has  precisely  the  same  effect  upon  our  ideas 
of  relative  magnitude  or  proportion,  as  on  our  ideas 
of  figure.  There  is  a  certain  breadth  of  the  mouth, 
in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  whole  face,  which 
is  monstrous  ;  another  opposite  proportion  equally 
monstrous.  There  is  a  certain  middle  limit,  within 
which  all  proportions  are  equally  removed  from  de- 
formity. Mr.  Burke  contends,  and  in  my  humble 
opinion  with  great  success,  that  proportion  is  never  of 
itself  the  original  cause  of  beauty.  It  is  the  cause  of 
beauty,  as  it  is  an  indication  of  strength  and  utility 

*  Burke,  p.  221.  " 
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in  buildings,  of  swiftness  in  animals,  of  any  feeling 
morally  beieiutifnl;  and  it  is  agreeable,  as  it  is  cus- 
tomary in  animals,  or  tbe  proof  of  the  absence  of  de- 
formiiy  ;  but  no  proportion  of  itself,  and  without  one 
of  these  reasons,  ever  pleases.  No  man  would  contend 
Nature  ever  intended  that  6  to  2,  or  9  to  14,  are  per- 
fection :  that  the  moment  a  monkey  could  be  dis- 
covered and  brought  to  light,  the  length  of  whose  ear 
was  precisely  the  cube  root  of  the  length  of  his  tail, 
that  he  ought  to  be  set  up  as  a  model  of  perfect  con- 
formation to  the  whole  simious  tribe.  Certain  pro- 
portions are  beautifdl,  as  they  indicate  skill,  swiftness, 
convenience,  strength,  or  historical  association ;  and 
then  philosophers  copy  these  proportions,  and  deter- 
mine that  they  must  be  originally  and  abstractedly 
beautifdl, — applying  that  to  the  sign,  which  is  only 
true  of  the  thing  indicated  by  the  sign. 

Custom  has  also  the  same  effect  upon  magnitudes. 
Tall  and  short  mean  only  unvsual.  The  excellence 
of  stature  would  lie  within  those  limits  where  one 
height  was  equally  common  with  another,  were  it  not 
for  the  idea  of  utility  which  intervenes  and  overcomes 
the  slight  deviation  from  that  which  is  most  common. 
For  instance :  I  believe  there  are  many  more  English- 
men between  5  feet  6  and  5  feet  9,  than  there  are  be- 
tween 5  feet  9  and  6  feet ;  but  I  believe  Mr.  Elazman, 
in  making  a  statue  of  a  beautifiil  young  man,  would 
rather  choose  between  the  last  proportion  than  the 
first, — because,  though  the  deviation  from  custom 
would  be  greater,  it  would  be  compensated  for  by  the 
superior  notions  of  strength  and  energy  it  would 
convey.  But  every  sculptor  would  undoubtedly  take 
the  commonest  proportion  between  the  nose  and  the 
chin  he  could  discover,  because  no  superior  pleasure 
would  be  gained  by  deviating  from  that  proportion. 
Mr.  Burke  has  a  notion  that  tlungs,  to  be  beautifdl, 
must  be  small, — that  smallness  is  one  cause  of  beauty. 
This,  I  confess,  I  cannot  agree  to.  Little  is  a  term  of 
affection,  but  not  a  term  of  beauty :  where  tha  sitafeox^ 
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is  small,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  use  some  less  power- 
fal  word  than  beantifiil,  as  pretty.  There  is  a  certain 
feeling  of  admiration,  a  faint  tinge  of  awe,  connected 
with  personal  beanty,  which,  if  not  diminished,  is  cer- 
tainly not  assisted,  by  smallness.  K  smallness  were 
one  cause  of  beauty,  we  should  have  remarked  it  in 
the  great  mass  of  amatory  poetry,  which  has  been 
accumulating  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  :  the 
lover  would  have  told  his  mistress,  from  time  imme- 
morial, that  she  was  so  short  that  she  could  walk 
under  his  arm ;  that  she  weighed  less  by  20  or  30 
pounds  than  any  other  beauty  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
that  he  solemnly  believed  her  only  to  be  five  feet; 
and  he  would  have  diminished  her  down  by  elegant 
adulation,  to  think  as  lowly  of  herself  as  possible.  I 
think  if  the  poetical  gentlemen  who  attend  the  Insti- 
tution will  recollect,  they  will  rather  find,  when  they 
speak  of  stature  at  aU,  that  their  adulation  runs  in  an 
opposite  channel ;  and  that,  though  they  may  speak 
of  grand  stately  figures,  they  never  allude  to  those 
remarkable  only  for  weighing  very  little,  and  being 
shorter  and  thinner  than  the  average  of  the  human 
race. 

•  Having  now  gone  through  the  various  effects  of 
magnitude,  proportion,  and  figure,  on  beauty,  I  think 
I  have  said  enough  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  most 
remarkable  sort  of  beauty,  the  beauty  of  the  human 
face.  I  shall  first  take  a  very  beautiful  female  face, 
entirely  without  expression, — why  do  we  call  that 
face  beautifiil  ?  Take  twenty  other  faces,  all  devoid 
of  expression  ?  why  do  we  denominate  the  one  beau- 
tifal,  the  others  not  ?  The  beautiful  face  is  a  most 
uncommon  assemblage  of  common  figures,  common 
proportions,  conmion  magnitudes,  and  common  re« 
lations.  Take  all  the  other  twenty, — the  first  has 
features  too  large,  that  is,  larger  than  is  common  ; 
the  second  violates  proportion,  that  is,  the  customary 
proportion  between  the  length  of  the  forehead  and  the 
length  of  the  chin  is  violated ;  in  a  third,  the  figure 
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6F  the  mouth  is  extraordinaiy,  it  is  not  the  average 
customary  figure  of  mouths.  In  the  beautifal  face 
alone,  there  is  not  a  single  deviation  from  custom : 
the  figure  of  every  feature  is  the  average  figure  ;  the 
magnitude  the  average  magnitude  ;  the  proportion 
each  part  bears  to  the  other,  the  customanj  proportion. 
The  only  thing  which  is  not  average,  and  not  cus- 
tomary, is  the  extraordinary  assemblage  of  averages 
cmd  com/mon  standards  m  one  single  face :  that  whereas 
all  human  faces  deviate  from  the  custom  of  Nature  in 
some  of  their  magnitudes,  figures,  and  proportions, 
she  has  assembled,  in  this  single  face,  one  and  all  her 
models  for  every  separate  feature ;  and  indulged  the 
eye  of  man,  unused  to  excellence,  with  the  spectacle 
of  that  which  is  without  spot,  blemish,  or  objection. 
Now  mind  what  we  have  to  add  to  this  bare  as- 
semblage of  proportions,  figures,  and  magnitudes  :  in 
the  first  place  we  add  to  it  smoothness,  a  great  cause 
of  beauty ;  then  beautifiil  colours,  which  are  also  the 
signs  of  health,  youth,  and  delicacy  of  feehng.  It 
shall  also  express  goodness,  compassion,  gentleness, 
an  obliging  spirit,  and  a  mild  wisdom  ;  and,  putting 
all  these  powerfal  causes  together,  I  think  I  have 
said  enough  to  explain  the  effects  which  personal 
beauty  produces  on  the  destinies  of  man. 

These,  when  the  Spartan  queen  approach'd  the  tower, 
In  secret  own'd  resistless  beauty's  power : 
They  cried,  *  No  wonder  such  celestial  charms 
For  nine  long  years  had  set  the  world  in  arms : 
What  winning  graces,  what  majestic  mien  ! 
She  looks  a  goddess,  and  she  moves  a  queen ! ' 

These  are  the  causes  which  made  all  the  old  senators 
of  Troy  exclaim,  at  the  sight  of  Helen,  that  the 
Trojans  and  the  well-booted  Greeks  were  by  no 
means  to  blame  for  having  endured  such  griefs  so 
long  a  time  for  such  a  beautiful  lady. 
,  All  the  beauty  of  motion  I  should  suspect  to  be  the 
result  of  association.  Motion  is  either  quick  or  slow, 
^ect  or  circuitous,  uniform  or  irregular.    Soixia^ksi^'^ 
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quick  motion  is  not  beautifhl,  from  the  association  it 
excites  of  violent  resistance  to  the  tonch ;  in  other 
instances  there  is  a  vsrant  of  varieiy,  both  in  direct 
motion  and  in  slow  motion,  which  is  tiresome.  All 
motion  which  gives  us  the  notion  of  ease,  is  beautifdl ; 
of  restraint,  is  painfdl.  All  movements  in  human 
creatures,  which  express  any  feeling  of  mind  which 
itself  would  be  called  beautiful,  is  as  beautifdl  as  the 
thing  it  signifies.  The  motion  of  a  rivulet  is  beautiful 
from  its  variety ;  of  a  balloon,  from  its  ease ;  and  the 
apparent  absence  of  eflPort  of  a  sailing  kite,  from  the 
same  reason ;  of  a  man  of  war  moving  slowly,  for  the 
same  reason. 

Grace  is  either  the  beauty  of  motion,  or  the  beauty 
of  posture.  Gracefal  motion  is  motion  without  dif- 
ficulty or  embarrassment ;  or  that  which,  from  ex- 
perience,  we  know  to  be  connected  with  ingenuous 
modesty,  a  desire  to  increase  the  happiness  of  others, 
or  any  beautiful  moral  feeling.  A  person  walks  up  a 
long  room,  observed  by  a  great  number  of  individuals, 
and  pays  his  respects  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  do ; — 
why  is  he  graceftil  ?  Because  every  movement  of  his 
body  inspires  you  with  some  pleasant  feeHng ;  he  has 
the  free  and  unembarrassed  use  of  his  limbs;  his 
motions  do  not  indicate  forward  boldness,  or  irrational 
timidity; — the  outward  signs  perpetually  indicate 
agreeable  qualities.  The  same  explanation  applies  to 
grace  of  posture  and  attitude :  that  is  a  graceftd  atti- 
tude which  indicates  an  absence  of  restraint;  and 
facility,  which  is  the  sign  of  agreeable  quaHties  of 
mind:  apart  from  such  indications,  one  attitude  I 
should  conceive  to  be  quite  as  gracefdl  as  another. 

Mr.  Burke  has  a  long  dissertation  respecting  the 
eflFect  of  utility  or  fitness,  as  a  cause  of  beauty :  he 
determines  that  it  is  not  a  cause  of  beauty,  but  I 
cannot  think  this  decision  conformable  with  matter  of 
fact.  I  took  occasion  to  observe,  in  my  last  lecture, 
that  the  term  beauty  implied  comparison,  and  that  it 
waa  a  term  of  ike  superlative  degree.    Now  certamly, 
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mere  Titility,  Tinaccompanied  by  stirprise,  does  never 
excite  the  feeling  of  beauty.  There  is  nothing  more 
nsei^  than  a  plongh,  an  axe,  or  a  hammer,  but  nobody 
calls  them  beanti^ ;  but  whenever  utility  is  promoted 
by  a  surprising  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  there 
the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  is  always  excited,  unless 
counteracted  by  some  accidental  association.  *  Why,' 
Bays  Mr.  Burke,  *upon  this  principle  of  utility,  the 
wedge-like  snout  of  a  sow,  with  its  tough  cartilage 
at  the  end,  the  little  sunk  eyes,  and  the  whole  make 
of  the  head,  so  well  adapted  to  its  ofl&ces  of  digging 
and  rooting,  would  be  extremely  beautiful.'  The 
great  bag  hanging  to  the  bill  of  a  pelican,  a  thing 
highly  useful  to  this  animal,  would  be  likewise  as 
beautifiil  in  our  eyes.  In  the  first  place,  the  pig  is 
an  animal  degraded  by  all  sorts  of  dirty  associations, 
and  therefore  the  instance  is  rather  unfair  :  the  bag 
of  the  pelican  raises  up,  also,  some  association  of 
disease ;  and  this  is  the  notion  both  the  one  and  the 
other  excites  in  common  minds.  But  the  anatomist, 
who  has  examined  the  structure  of  these  parts  care- 
fully, and  knows  how  they  are  composed,  how  moved, 
how  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  imme- 
diately struck  with  the  feeling  of  the  beautiftil,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  denominate  both  the  one  and  the 
other  a  beautiful  provision  of  nature.  In  the  same 
manner  all  the  instances  Mr.  Burke  quotes  are  easy 
to  be  answered, — ^porcupines  and  hedgehogs  are  well 
provided  by  nature  with  means  of  defence ;  but  any- 
thing associated  with  the  idea  of  pain,  wounds,  and 
contention,  is  disagreeable.  For  the  same  reason,  all 
the  inventions  of  war,  bombs,  mines,  cannon, — ^though 
they  are  useful,  and  excite  surprise  if  they  have  not 
been  often  seen, — are  never  considered  as  beautiftil, 
fix)m  the  dreadful  ideas  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. But  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
thing  useful,  done  by  a  surprising  adaptation  of 
means  to  end,  which  would  not  be  called  beautiful. 
How  beautiful  is  the  adaptation  of  the  coxA'eiiS'^c^ 
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nature  of  steam,  to  oyercome  the  greatest  obstacles  in 
mecbamcs !  or  that  adaptation  of  the  elastic  power 
of  air,  to  produce  a  coniinaed  stream  in  the  engines 
employed  for  fires !  What  is  more  nseftd  tlmn  a 
saucepan  ?  nothing, — but  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
the  end  excites  no  surprise.  But  what  if  a  man  were 
to  inyent  a  new  and  better  kind  of  snuffers,  effectrng 
his  object  by  a  yery  striking  method, — ^would  that 
be  beautiful  ?  Probably  not ;  the  end  proposed  is  so 
trifling,  that  we  should  rather  feel  a  sort  of  contempt 
for  the  man  who  had  lavished  his  talent  upon  such  an 
object ;  though  it  is  very  possible  that  the  great  inge- 
nuity of  the  means  may  sanctify  an  object  otherwise 
unimportant.  Argand's  lamp  certainly  deserves  the 
appellation  of  a  beautiful  invention.  Go  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  piggery  at  Wobum,  and  you  will  see  a 
breed  of  pigs  with  legs  so  short,  that  tiieir  stomachs 
trail  upon  the  ground ;  a  breed  of  animals  entombed 
in  their  own  fat,  overwhelmed  with  prosperity,  success, 
and  ^rina.  No  animal  could  possibly  be  so  disgusting 
if  it  were  not  usefdl ;  but  a  breeder,  who  has  accu- 
rately attended  to  the  small  quantity  of  food  it  requires 
to  swell  this  pig  out  to  such  extraordinary  dimensions, 
— ^the  astonishmg  genius  it  displays  for  obesity, — and 
the  laudable  propensity  of  the  flesh  to  desert  the  cheap 
regions  of  the  body,  and  to  agglomerate  on  those  parts 
which  are  worth  ninepence  a  pound, — such  an  ob- 
server of  its  utility  does  not  scruple  to  call  these 
otherwise  hideous  quadrupeds  a  beautiful  race  of 
pigs.  It  is  asked  if  perfection  is  the  cause  of  beauty  ? 
Before  the  question  is  asked,  it  may  be  as  well  to  de- 
termine what  is  meant  by  perfection  ?  It  often  means 
the  superlative  of  any  thing.  Perfect  strength  must 
mean  the  greatest  strength  that  that  species,  or  any 
other  species,  is  accustomed  to  exhibit.  Such  strength 
"^ould  give  no  notion  of  beauty,  nor  would  perfect 
ftness ;  but  rather  of  the  sublime :  less  perfect 
?fcness  would  be  much  more  likely  to  inspire  us 
1  the  notion  of  the  beautifcd.     What  notion  of 
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lieanty   could    perfect   justice    impart,    or    perfect 
courage? 

Perfect  syminetry  is  the  symmetry  which  is  the 
most  beautifiil,  which  I  have  before  referred  to 
custom;  I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  considering 
perfection  as  a  cause  of  beauty. 

Variety  is  another  very  strong  cause  of  beauty; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  are  so  fond  of  natural 
objects,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  great  bustle  made 
about  nature.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  (all  other 
things  being  equal)  a  regular  figure  is  more  beautiful 
than  an  irregular  figure,  and  that  the  principal  reason 
why  we  like-  all  the  strange  figures  presented  to  us  in 
a  forest,  among  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  or  in  a  field 
by  the  irregular  lay  of  the  ground,  is  the  perpetual 
gratification  of  this  passion  for  variety  which  it 
affords.  I  went  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  some 
years  ago,  to  stay  at  a  very  grand  and  beautiful  place 
in  the  country,  where  the  grounds  are  said  to  be  laid 
out  with  consummate  taste.  For  the  first  three  or 
four  days  I  was  perfectly  enchanted ;  it  seemed  some- 
thing so  much  better  than  nature,  that  I  really  began 
to  wish  the  earth  had  been  laid  out  according  to  the 
latest  principles  of  improvement,  and  that  the  whole 
face  of  nature  wore  a  Httle  more  the  appearance  of  a 
park.  In  three  days'  time  I  was  tired  to  death ;  a 
thistle,  a  nettle,  a  heap  of  dead  bushes,  any  thing  that 
wore  the  appearance  of  accident  and  want  of  intention, 
was  quit^  a  relief.  I  used  to  escape  from  the  made 
grounds,  and  walk  upon  an  adjacent  goose-common, 
where  the  cart-ruts,  gravel-pits,  bumps,  irregularities, 
coarse  ungentleman-like  grass,  and  all  the  varieties 
produced  by  neglect,  were  a  thousand  times  more 
gratifying  than  the  monotony  of  beauties  the  result  of 
design,  and  crowded  into  narrow  confines  with  a  luxu- 
riance and  abur  dance  utterly  unknown  to  nature. 

When  we  speak  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  we  include 
under  that  term  a  vast  variety  of  sensations, — the 
beauty  of  colours,  of  smells,  and  of  sounds.   It  ^Q\3Lld. 
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be  difficult  to  look  at  milcli  cattle  withoat  tliiTilriTig 
of  tlie  fragrance  of  their  milk,  or  at  haj  in  the  hay- 
making  season,  without  enjoying  in  imagination  its 
delightful  smelL 

Ab  one  who  long  in  populous  city  poit, 
Where  hooses  thick  and  sewen  annoy  the  air. 
Forth  issuing  on  a  smnmer's  mora,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  Tillages  and  fiirms 
Adjoin'd,  ficom  eadi  thing  m^  omoeiTes  delight ; 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine. 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound  ; 
If  chance,  with  nymph-like  step,  fiur  virgin  pass. 
What  pleasing  seem'd,  lor  her  now  pleases  more; 
She  most,  and  in  her  look  sums  all  delight. 

To  the  beaniy  of  sonnds,  smells,  and  colonrs,  is  to  be 
added  the  beanty  of  varieiy ,  the  notion  of  liberty,  of 
health,  of  innocence, — the  association  of  a  childhood 
past  in  the  country,  of  the  happy  days  eyery  man  has 
spent  there, — all  that  Virgil  has  written,  and  Claude 
painted,  of  the  country, — ^the  beautiful  exertions  of 
the  highest  minds  to  mekke  that  fiurer  which  Grod  has 
made  so  fair,  all  these  feelings  go  to  make  up  the 
beauty  of  landscape,  and  give  birth,  by  their  united 
force,  to  that  cabn  pleasure  which  has  been  felt  in 
every  age  by  those  who  have  raised  their  minds  above 
the  struggles  of  passion,  and  the  emotions  of  sense. 
Then  every  man,  in  looking  at  a  landscape,  paints  to 
himself  that  scene  of  imaginary  felicity  he  likes  best ; 
a  merchant  looks  at  an  asylum  from  the  toils  of  busi- 
ness ;  a  mother  marks  out  a  healthy  and  ^sheltered 
spot  for  her  children ;  an  improver  plants ;  a  poet 
feels ;  an  old  man  builds  himself  a  retired  cotiage, 
and  gradually  wears  away  his  remaining  days  amid 
the  health  and  quiet  of  the  fields.  A  landscape  is 
every  thing  to  every  body ;  it  is  one  person's  property 
as  well  as  another's  ;  it  gratifies  every  man's  desire, 
a^  ^  ""    up  every  man's  heart. 

uties  of  architecture  I  should  conceive  to 
e  to  the  beauties  of  utility,  of  regularity,  of 
id  of  association.  Why  is  the  west  window 
xiral  at  York  beautiful  ?    Let  us  endeavour 
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to  follow  what  passes  in  the  mind,  in  looking  at  this 
i>elebrated  piece  of  architecture.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  Gothic,  and  there  is  an  association  in  fayonr  of 
Grothic  architecture;  we  have  heard  it  is  beautifol, 
and  are  prepared  to  admire  it.  The  stone- work  is 
very  light,  and  therefore  does  not  obstruct  the  passage 
of  the  sun's  rays ;  nor  does  it  give  us  the  idea  of  labour 
uselessly  employed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  idea  of 
delicacy,  which  I  have  before  stated  to  be  a  cause  of 
beauty.  It  is  ftdl  of  regular  figures,  neatly  cut,  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  of  stone.  The  whole  is  a  re- 
gular figure,  and  bears  a  just  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  buHding.  As  to  the  different  orders  of  archi- 
tecture, it  is  quite  impossible  to  assent  to  the  ob- 
servations of  those  who  would  contend  that  their 
proportions  are  absolutely  beautiful, — ^that  nature  has 
made  these  proportions  originally  a  cause  of  that 
feeling,  independent  of  any  utiHty  to  which  those  pro- 
portions may  be  subservient,  and  of  any  association 
with  which  they  may  be  connected.  The  common 
sense  of  the  business  appears  to  me  to  be  this : — I 
see  a  pillar;  I  conceive  it,  as  erected,  to  support  some- 
thmg.  I  know  the  nature  of  stone,  and  its  strength. 
If  the  proportions  are  so  managed  that  I  conceive  the 
thing  to  he  supported,  will  fall,  it  gives  me  the  idea  of 
weakness  and  frailty,  which  is  unpleasant:  if  they 
are  such  as  to  indicate  a  much  greater  degree  of 
strength  than  is  wanted,  then  I  am  equally  disgusted. 
Between  these  two  extremes,  all  proportions  are  natu- 
rally of  equal  beauty ;  the  rest  is  done  by  Pericles, 
Miltiades,  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  and  aU  the  mili- 
tary and  literary  glory  of  the  Greeks.  There  is  an 
excellent  chapter  in  Mr.  Alison's  book,  upon  the  orders 
of  architecture,  in  which  he,  to  my  mind,  sets  this 
matter  in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  and  shows  that 
in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  the  pleasure 
arising  from  the  proportions  of  the  orders,  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  utility  of  those  proportions,  or  to  the 
associations  which  they  excite. 
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^  TW  piroportioiis  of  these  orders,'  says  Mr.  Alison, 
S^  ij»  to  be  remembered,  are  distinct  subjects  of 
b^uty  from  the  ornaments  with  which  they  are  em- 
bellished, from  the  magnificence  with  which  they 
are  executed,  from  the  purposes  of  elegance  they 
are  intended  to  serve,  or  the  scenes  of  grandeur  they 
are  destined  to  adorn.  It  is  in  such  scenes,  how- 
ever, and  with  such  additions,  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  observe  them:  and  while  we  feel  the  effect 
of  all  these  accidental  associations,  we  are  seldom 
willing  to  examine  what  are  the  causes  of  the 
complex  emotions  we  feel ;  and  readily  attribute  to 
the  nature  of  the  architecture  itself,  the  whole  plea- 
sure which  we  enjoy. 

*  But,  besides  these,  there  are  other  associations  we 
have  with  these  forms,  that  still  more  powerfully 
serve  to  command  our  admiration,  for  they  are  the 
Grecian  orders :  they  derive  their  origin  fr^m  those 
times,  and  were  the  ornaments  of  those  countries, 
which  are  most  hallowed  in  our  imaginations ;  and 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  see  them,  even  in  their  modem 
copies,  without  feeling  them  operate  upon  our  minds 
as  relics  of  those  poHshed  nations  where  they  first 
arose,  and  of  that  greater  people  by  whom  they 
were  afterwards  borrowed. 

'While  this  species  of  architecture  is  attended  with 
so  many  and  so  pleasing  associations,  it  is  difficult, 
even  for  a  man  of  reflection,  to  distinguish  between 
the  diiferent  sources  of  his  emotion;  or,  in  the 
moments  in  which  this  delight  is  felt,  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  exact  portion  of  his  pleasure  which  is 
to  be  attributed  to  these  proportions  alone.  And 
two  diiferent  causes  combine  to  lead  us  to  attribute 
to  the  style  of  architecture  itself,  the  beauty  which 
arises  from  many  other  associations. 

the  first  place,  while  it  is  under  our  eye,  this 

jture  itself  is  the  great  object  of  our  regard, 

central  object  of  all  these  associations.     It  is 

erial  sign,  in  fact,  of  all  the  various  affecting 
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qualities  which  are  connected  with  it;  and  it  disposes 
ns  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  to  attribute  to 
the  sign,  the  effect  which  is  produced  by  the  qualities 
signified. 

*  When  we  reflect,  upon  the  other  hand,  in  our 
calmer  moments,  upon  the  source  of  our  emotion, 
another  motive  arises  to  induce  us  to  consider  these 
proportions  as  the  sole,  or  the  principal,  cause  of 
our  pleasure;  for  these  proportions  are  the  only 
qualities  of  the  object  which  are  perfectly  or  accu- 
rately ascertained.  They  have  received  the  assent 
of  aU  ages  since  their  discovery;  they  are  the  ac- 
knowledged objects  of  beauty;  and,  having  thus 
got  possession  of  one  undoubted  principle,  our  na- 
tural love  of  system  induces  us  to  ascribe  the  whole 
of  the  effect  to  this  principle  alone,  and  easily  sa- 
tisfies our  minds,  by  saving  us  the  1ax)uble  of  a  long 
and  tedious  investigation. 

*That  this  cause  has  had  its  foil  effect  in  this  case, 
will,  I  believe,  appear  very  evident  to  those  who 
attend  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  in  general,  the 
writers  on  architecture  speak  of  the  beauty  of  pro- 
portion, and  compare  it  with  the  common  sentiments 
of  men,  upon  the  subject  of  this  beauty.  Both  these 
causes  conspire  to  mislead  our  judgment  in  this  point, 
and  to  induce  us  to  attribute  to  one  quality,  in  such 
objects,  that  beauty  which,  in  truth,  results  from 
many  united  qualities.'  * 

In  my  next  lecture  I  shall  conclude  this  subject  of 
the  beautifol,  and  sum  up  all  that  I  have  said  upon  it. 
If  any  man  feel  himself  inclined  to  think  that  I  have 
pushed  this  subject  of  the  beautifol  too  far,  and  that 
its  importance  does  not  merit  such  long  discussion,  I 
would  desire  him  to  reflect  upon  the  immense  effect 
which  it  produces  on  human  life.  What  are  half  the 
crimes  in  the  world  committed  for?  What  brings 
into  action  the  best  virtues  ?    The  desire  of  possessing. 

*  Alison,  pp.  367-369. 
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Of  possessing  what  ? — ^not  mere  money,  but  every 
species  of  the  beautifal  which  money  can  purchase. 
A  man  lies  hid  in  a  little,  dirty,  smoky  room  for 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  sums  up  as  many  columns 
of  figures  as  would  reach  round  half  the  earth,  if  they 
were  laid  at  length ; — ^he  gets  rich :  what  does  he  do 
with  his  riches  ?  He  buys  a  large  well-proportioned 
house :  in  the  arrangement  of  his  furniture,  he  gra- 
tifies himself  with  all  the  beauty  which  splendid 
colours,  regular  figures,  and  smooth  surfaces,  can 
convey;  he  has  the  beauties  of  variety  and  association 
in  his  grounds ;  the  cup  out  of  which  he  drinks  his 
tea  is  adorned  with  beautiful  figures ;  the  chair  in 
which  he  sits  is  covered  with  smooth  shining  leather; 
his  table-cloth  is  of  the  most  beautiful  damask ;  mirrors 
reflect  the  lights  from  every  quarter  of  the  room ; 
pictures  of  the  best  masters  feed  his  eye  with  all  the 
beauties  of  imitation.  A  million  of  human  creatures 
are  employed  in  this  country  in  ministering  to  this 
feeling  of  the  beautiful.  It  is  only  a  barbarous,  ig- 
norant people  that  can  ever  be  occupied  by  the  neces- 
saries of  life  alone.  If  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  be 
waim,  were  the  only  passions  of  our  minds,  we  should 
all  be  what  the  lowest  of  us  all  are  at  this  day.  The 
love  of  the  beautiful  calls  man  to  fresh  exertions,  and 
awakens  him  to  a  more  noble  life ;  and  the  glory  of 
it  is,  that  as  painters  imitate,  and  poets  sing,  and 
statuaries  carve,  and  architects  rear  up  the  gorgeous 
trophies  of  their  skill, — as  everything  becomes  beau- 
tiful, and  orderly,  and  magnificent, — the  activity  of 
the  mind  rises  to  still  greater,  and  to  better,  objects. 
The  principles  of  justice  are  sought  out ;  the  powers 
of  the  ruler,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject,  are  fixt ; 
man  advances  to  the  enjoyment  of  rational  Hberty, 
and  to  the  estabHshment  of  those  great  moral  laws, 
which  God  has  written  in  our  hearts,  to  regulate  the 
destinies  of  the  world. 
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ON  THE   BEAUTIFUL. — PART  HI. 

I  WISH,  for  the  completion  of  the  subject  on  which 
have  been  engaged,  to  consider  what  causes  produc 
the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  in  poetry.  I  must  observ 
here,  as  I  observed  before,  that  there  is  a  lax  and  gene 
ral  usage  of  the  word  beautiful,  to  which  I  am  not  no^ 
referring.  We  might  say  of  Milton's  Paradise  Losi 
that  it  is  a  beautiful  poem,  though  its  characteristic  i 
rather  grandeur  and  sublimity,  than  beauty.  It  is  i 
general  term,  standing  for  every  species  of  excellence 
but  I  am  speaking  now  of  that  which  is  properly  beau 
tifbl,  as  distinguished  from  what  is  sublime  or  excel 
lent  in  any  other  kind. 

The  first  reason,  then,  why  poetry  is  beautiful,  is 
because  it  describes  natural  objects,  or  moral  feelings 
which  are  themselves  beautiful.  For  an  example,  '. 
will  read  to  you  a  beautiftd  sonnet  of  Dr.  Leyden'i 
upon  the  Sabbath  morning,  which  has  never  beei 
printed : — 

With  silent  awe  I  hail  the  sacred  mom, 

Which  slowly  wakes  while  all  the  fields  are  still ; 
A  soothing  calm  on  every  breeze  is  borne, 

A  graver  murmur  gurgles  firom  the  rill. 

And  Echo  answers  softer  from  the  hill. 
And  softer  sings  the  linnet  firom  the  thorn. 

The  skylark  warbles  in  a  tone  less  shrill. 
Hail,  light  serene !  hail,  sacred  Sabbath  mom ! 
The  rooks  float  silent  by,  in  airy  drove ; 

The  sun,  a  placid  yellow  lustre  shows ; 
The  gales,  that  lately  sighed  along  the  grove, 

Have  hush'd  their  downy  wings  in  dead  repose ; 
The  hoVring  rack  of  clouds  forget  to  move ; — 

So  smiled  the  day  when  the  first  mom  arose ! 
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Now,  there  is  not  a  single  image  introduced  into  this 
very  beautifal  sonnet,  which  is  not  of  itself  beautiful ; 
the  soothing  calm  of  the  breeze,  the  noise  of  the  rill, 
the  song  of  the  linnet,  the  hovering  rack  of  clouds, 
and  the  aiiy  drove  of  rooks  floating  by,  are  all  objects 
that  would  be  beautiful  in  nature,  and  of  course  are  so 
in  poetry.  The  notion  that  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  world  is  more  calm  and  composed  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  that  its  sanctity  is  felt  in  the  whole  creation,  is 
uYiusually  beautiful  and  poetical.  There  is  a  pleasure 
in  imitation,  this  is  exactly  a  picture  of  what  a  beau- 
tifiil  placid  morning  is,  and  we  are  delighted  to  see  it 
so  well  represented. 

There  is  also  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure  from  the 
measure  of  the  poetry ; — ^from  the  recurrence  of  cer- 
tain cadences  at  certain  intervals ; — ^this  makes  the 
distinction  between  the  language  of  prose  and  poetry. 
Now,  in  which  of  these  two  passages  are  the  sounds 
most  agreeably  arranged  ?  — '  The  master  saw  the 
madness  rising,  took  notice  of  his  glowing  cheeks  and 
his  ardent  eyes,  and,  while  he  defied  heaven  and  earth, 
changed  his  own  hand,  and  checked  the  pride  of  Alex- 
ander. He  chose  a  moumfol  song,  in  order  to  infuse 
into  him  soft  pity ;  he  sung  of  Darius,  a  very  great 
and  good  man,' — and  so  on. 

The  master  saw  the  madness  rise ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes; 
And,  while  he  Heaven  and  Earth  defied, 
Changed  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  pride. 

He  chose  a  moumfiil  muse 

Soft  pity  to  infuse : 
He  sung  Darius  great  and  good, 

By  too  severe  a  fate, 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 

And  welt'ring  in  his  blood ; 
Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need. 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed: 
On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies. 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 
With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  victor  sate. 
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Eevolving  in  his  alter'd  soul 
^  The  various  turns  of  Chance  below  ; 

And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole ; 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

Now,  tte  ideas  are  precisely  tte  same  in  the  two  ar- 
rangements of  sounds  ;  but  I  think  no  one  can  doubt 
of  the  superior  pleasure  of  that  order  of  sounds,  in 
which  there  appears  to  be  arrangement  and  design. 

Part  of  the  pleasure  proceeds  also  from  the  rhymes. 
Children  will  go  on  for  ten  minutes  together,  repeating 
a  rhyme,  merely  delighted  with  the  sameness  of  the 
sound :  so  will  mad  people.  I  have  seen  labourers  and 
common  people  in  thi  country,  quite  delighted  with 
the  accidental  discovery  of  a  rhyme ;  it  has  appeared 
to  have  very  much  the  same  effect  upon  them  as  wit. 
I  mention  these  things  very  cursorily,  because  they 
are  connected  with  my  subject  of  the  beautifdl,  though 
they  are  facts  of  great  curiosity,  and  which  may  lead 
to  very  interesting  speculations,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  do,  in  the  very  able  hands  in  which 
they  are  at  present  placed  by  the  managers  of  this 
Institution. 

To  these  causes  may  be  added  a  strong  admiration 
of  the  skill  of  the  poet,  whether  exemplified  in  his 
selection  of  words,  or  his  choice  of  the  most  striking 
objects  and  incidents  in  description.  These,  I  appre- 
hend to  be  the  causes  which  excite  the  feeling  of  the 
beautifal  in  poetry,  where  the  subject  itself  is  beauti- 
ful. But  what  is  the  reason  that  poetry  is  called 
beautiful,  where  the  subject  is  quite  the  reverse? 
There  might  be  a  very  beautifdl  description  of  the 
flat,  dreary  fens  of  Holland,  which  are  themselves  as 
far  from  being  beautifdl  as  any  natural  scenery  can 
be.  Now,  here  is  a  passage  out  of  Thomson,  in  which 
there  is  not  a  single  image  naturally  beautifiil,  and  yet 
the  whole  passage  certainly  must  be  so  called : — 

"When  o'er  this  world,  by  equinoctial  rains 
Flooded  immense,  looks  out  the  joyless  sun, 
And  draws  the  copious  stream  ;  from  swampy  fens, 
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Where  putrefaction  into  life  ferments, 
And  breathes  destructiye  myriads ;  or  £rom  woods, 
Impenetrable  shades,  recesses  foul. 
In  vapours  rank  and  blue  corruption  wrapt, 
Whose  gloomy  horrors  yet  no  desperate  foot 
Has  ever  dared  to  pierce— then,  wasteful,  forth 
Walks  the  dire  power  of  pestilent  disease. 
A  thousand  hideous  fiends  her  course  attend, 
Sick  nature  blasting,  and  to  heartless  woe, 
And  feeble  desolation,  casting  down 
^  The  towering  hopes  and  all  the  pride  of  man. 
Such  as,  of  late,  at  Cartagena  quench'd 
The  British  fire.    You,  gallant  Vernon,  saw 
The  miserable  scene ;  you,  pitying,  saw 
To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  warrior's  arm ; 
Saw  the  deep  racking  pang,  the  ghastly  form. 
The  lip  pale  quivering,  and  the  beamless  eye 
No  more  with  ardour  bright ;  you  heard  the  groans 
Of  agonising  ships,  from  shore  to  shore ; 
Heard,  nightly  plung'd  amid  the  sullen  waves. 
The  frequent  corse — ^while  on  each  other  fix'd. 
In  sad  presage,  the  blank  assistants  seem'd 
Silent,  to  ask,  whom  fate  would  next  demand.* 

The  question  is,  wliy  is  such  an  extraordinary  assem- 
blage of  unbeautiftd  images  beautiful  ?  In  the  first 
place,  the  mention  or  description  of  putrefaction,  stag- 
nation of  air,  and  consequent  plague,  is  of  course  not 
so  disgusting  or  horrible  as  the  reality  :  the  obstacles 
to  the  feeling  of  the  beautifal  are  immensely  overcome, 
•  in  comparison  to  that  degree  of  force  which  they  would 
possess  if  these  things  were  seen  and  felt  instead  of 
read.  Then  there  is  a  certain  pleasure  of  security  in 
reading  the  description  of  danger,  or  of  comfort  in 
reading  the  description  of  disgust.  I  think  we  should 
all  be  conscious  of  the  feeling  of  security,  in  reading 
Thomson's  celebrated  description  of  a  snow-storm,  and 
of  the  father  perishing  while  his  children  are  looking 
out  for  him  and  demanding  their  sire.  Add  to  all 
this,  the  same  causes  of  the  beautifal  which  exist  in 
beautiful  subjects, — the  metre,  the  cadence,  choice  of 
language,  and  admiration  of  skill, — and  their  united 

*  Summer,  ver.  1026-1051. 
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force  will  explain  tlie  reason  why  poetry  is  beantiftil, 
when  the  subject,  in  nature,  would  be  much  otherwise ; 
though,  I  suppose  (all  other  things  being  equal),  the 
more  beautiful  the  subject  the  more  beautiftil  the 
poem. 

This  also  is  to  be  said,  that  some  passions,  though 
painfal  when  very  strong,  are  agreeable  when  weaker. 
It  would  be  horrible  to  be  staying  at  a  house  on  a  snowy 
night,  where  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
husband  would  perish  on  his  road  home  over  a  bleak 
common ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  dreadftil  than  to 
see  the  agony  of  the  mother  and  the  children.  But 
poetical  snow  is  so  much  less  dangerous  than  real 
snow,  and  poetical  wives  and  children  always  excite 
our  compassion  so  much  less  than  wives  and  children 
devoid  of  aU  rhyme  and  metre,  and  composed  of 
prosaic  flesh  and  blood,  that  the  degree  of  compassion 
excited  is  rather  pleasing  than  painfiil. 

The  beautifiil  in  painting  seems  to  be  quite  referable 
to  the  same  causes, — ^the  pleasures  of  imitation,  the 
reflex  pleasure  of  natural  beauty,  the  pleasure  of  skill; 
and  where  the  subject  itself  is  not  beautiful,  there, 
reflected  horror  is  less  intense  than  real  or  original 
horror,  and  a  certain  pleasure  is  enjoyed  from  the 
consciousness  that  we  are  exempt  from  the  evil  we 
behold. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  my  lectures  on  the  beau- 
tifal,  in  my  explanation  of  the  beauty  of  exterior  ob- 
jects, I  have  thought  it  sujficient  to  trace  their  con- 
nection with  feelings  of  the  mind,  which  have  received 
that  appellation.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  I 
should  state  what  those  feelings  are.  To  class  feelings 
with  the  same  precision  with  which  it  is  possible  to 
arrange  earths,  and  stone,  and  minerals,  is  a  degree  of 
order  in  these  matters,  which  the  most  ardent  meta- 
physician, unassisted  by  lunacy,  will  of  course  never 
attempt  to  attain.  The  similarity  of  feelings  is  not  a 
truth  which  it  is  possible  to  prove;  it  must  be  left  to 
every  man's  inward  reflection  to  determine, «i.'adL\»o\xv^ 
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candonr  to  confess :  and,  after  all,  opinions  upon  sncli 
subjects  must  always  fall  far  short  of  that  clearness  of 
conviction,  which  is  easily  obtained  upon  physical 
subjects. 

The  emotions  of  the  mind  maybe  divided  into  pain- 
ed and  pleasing,  and  the  pleasing  into  calm  emotions 
and  tumultuous  emotions;  and  the  beautiful,  I  beheve, 
comprehends  almost  every  calm  emotion  of  pleasure. 
I  am  using  old  and  weU-established  phrases,  when  I 
speak  of  calm  and  tumultuous  emotions,  and  (which  is 
rather  a  bold  thing  to  say  in  the  language  adopted  for 
the  phenomena  of  mind)  I  really  believe  they  have 
some  meaning.  The  names  have  evidently  been  de- 
rived from  the  outward  bodily  signs  of  the  two  kinds 
of  emotion;  and  no  one  can  doubt,  but  that  what  passes 
in  the  mind  on  such  occasions  is  just  as  different, 
as  what  appears  in  the  face  and  actions,  which  are 
the  indications  of  the  mind.  The  joy  of  a  washer- 
woman who  has  just  got  the  20,000Z.  prize  in  the 
lottery,  and  the  joy  of  a  sensible,  worthy  man,  who 
has  just  succeeded  in  rescuing  a  family  from  distress, 
are  both  feelings  of  pleasure ;  but  while  the  one  is 
dancing  in  frantic  rapture  round  her  tubs,  the  signs 
by  which  the  other  indicates  his  satisfaction  are  cha- 
racteristic of  nothing  but  tranquillity  and  peace. 

K,  then,  the  beautiful  in  feeling  includes  every 
calm  emotion  of  pleasure,  it  must,  of  course,  compre- 
hend content, — health  leading  to  serenity  of  body  and 
mind  ;  not  when  it  breaks  out  into  violence  of  action 
(the  absence  of  restraint).  It  must  include  innocence, 
affection,  and  even  esteem,  as  well  as  benevolence  : 
it  also  includes  ingenuity  mingled  with  utiHty,  or  the 
surprising  adaptation  of  means  to  useful  ends ;  and  a 
long  catalogue  of  feelings,  which  are  pleasing  as  well 
as  calm.  These  seem  to  be  the  characteristics  which 
have  governed  men  in  their  usage  of  this  term.  No 
feeling  which  excites  pain  can  be  beautiful.     There  is 

othing  beautiful  in  envy,  hatred,  or  malice,  in  cruelty 
i  oppression ;  but  when  we  see  a  man  bearing  tes- 
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timony  to  tlie  merit  of  his  rival,  that  is  beautifiil; 
when  real  injuries  are  rapidly  forgiven,  that  is  beauti- 
ftil.  When  any  human  being,  who  has  power  and 
influence  to  defend  his  oppressions,  is  as  just  and  con- 
siderate to  the  feelings  of  others,  as  if  he  were  poor 
and  defenceless,  that  is  eminently  beautiful,  and  gives 
to  every  human  being  who  beholds  it,  the  purest 
emotion  of  joy.  I  have  said  a  great  deal  about  pros- 
pect and  landscape ;  I  will  mention  an  action  or  tw^, 
which  appear  me  to  convey  as  distinct  a  feeHng  of  the 
beautiful,  as  any  landscape  whatever.  A  London 
merchant,  who,  I  beheve  is  still  alive,  while  he  was 
staying  in  the  country  with  a  friend,  happened  to 
mention  that  he  intended,  the  next  year,  to  buy  a 
ticket  in  the  lottery ;  his  friend  desired  he  would  buy 
one  for  him  at  the  same  time,  which  of  course  was 
very  willingly  agreed  to.  The  conversation  dropped. 
The  ticket  never  arrived,  and  the  whole  affair  was 
entirely  forgotten,  when  the  country  gentleman 
received  information  that  the  ticket,  purchased  for 
him  by  his  friend,  had  come  up  a  prize  of  20,000Z. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  London,  he  inquired  of  his  friend 
where  he  had  put  the  ticket,  and  why  he  had  not 
informed  him  that  it  was  purchased.  *I  bought 
them  both,  the  same  day,  mine  and  your  ticket,  and 
I  flung  them  both  into  a  drawer  of  my  bureau,  and  I 
never  thought  of  them  afterwards.'  'But  how  do 
you  distinguish  one  ticket  from  the  other  ?  and  why 
am  I  the  holder  of  the  fortunate  ticket  more  than 
you?*  *Why,  at  the  time  I  put  them  into  the 
drawer,  I  put  a  little  mark  in  ink  upon  the  ticket 
which  I  resolved  should  be  yours ;  and  upon  re-open- 
ing the  drawer  I  found  that  the  one  so  marked  was 
the  fortunate  ticket.*  Now  this  action  appears  to  me 
perfectly  beautifal ;  it  is  le  heau  ideal  in  morals,  and 
gives  that  calm,  yet  deep  emotion  of  pleasure,  which 
every  one  so  easily  receives  from  the  beauty  of  the 
exterior  world 

There  is  a  very  pretty  story  which  I  shsAi  Te«*^  \a 
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yon,  and  wHcli,  to  my  mind,  is  a  complete  instance 
of  the  beautifnl  in  morals. 

'  At  the  siege  of  Namnr  by  the  Allies,  there  were 
in  the  ranks  of  the  company  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Pincent,  in  Colonel  Frederick  Hamilton's  regi- 
ment, one  Unnion,  a  corporal,  and  one  Valentine, 
a  private  sentinel.  There  happened  between  those 
two  men  a  dispnte  abont  a  matter  of  love,  which, 
lyon  some  aggravations,  grew  to  an  irreconcileable 
hatred.  Unnion  being  the  officer  of  Valentine,  took 
all  opportunities  even  to  strike  his  rival,  and  profess 
his  spite  and  revenge  which  moved  him  to  it;  the 
sentinel  bore  it  without  resistance,  but  frequently 
said  he  would  die  to  be  revenged  of  that  tyrant. 
They  had  spent  whole  months  thus,  one  injuring,  the 
other  complaining ;  when  in  the  midst  of  this  rage 
towards  each  other,  they  were  commanded  upon  the 
attack  of  the  castle,  where  the  corporal  received  a 
shot  in  the  thigh  and  fell.  The  French  pressing  on, 
and  he  expecting  to  be  trampled  to  death,  called  out 
to  his  enemy,  *  Ah !  Valentine,  can  you  leave  me 
here  ?  '  Valentine  immediately  ran  back,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  a  thick  fire  from  the  French,  took  the  cor- 
poral upon  his  back,  and  brought  him  through  all 
that  danger  as  far  as  the  Abbey  of  Salsine,  where  a 
cannon  ball  took  off  his  head :  his  body  fell  under 
his  enemy  whom  he  was  carrying  off.  Unnion  im- 
mediately forgot  his  wound,  rose  up,  tearing  his 
hair,  and  then  threw  himself  upon  the  bleeding  car- 
case crying,  "  Ah,  Valentine !  was  it  for  me,  who 
have  so  barbarously  used  thee,  that  thou  hast  died ! 
I  will  not  live  after  thee."  He  was  not  by  any 
means  to  be  forced  from  the  body,  but  was  removed 
with  it  bleeding  in  his  arms,  and  attended  with 
tears  by  all  their  comrades  who  knew  their  enmity. 
When  he  was  brought  to  a  tent,  his  wounds  were 
dressed  by  force ;  but  the  next  day,  still  calling  upon 
Valentine,  and  lamenting  his  cruelties  to  him,  he  died 
in  the  pangs  of  remorse  and  despair. 
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*  It  may  be  a  question  among  men  of  noble  senti- 
ment, whether  of  these  unfortunate  persons  had  the 
greater  soul — he  that  was  so  generous  as  to  venture 
his  life  for  his  enemy,  or  he  who  could  not  survive 
the  man  who  died  in  laying  upon  him  such  an  obHga- 
tion?'* 

These  are  the  beautifiil  feelings  which  lie  hidden 
in  every  man's  heart,  which  alone  make  life  worth 
having,  and  prevent  us  from  looking  upon  the  world 
as  a  den  of  wild  beasts,  thirsting  for  each  other's 
blood. 

There  are  some  feeHngs  that  are  always  beautiftil, 
such  as  content  and  benevolence ;  there  are  others 
that  appear  to  be  beautiful,  exactly  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  felt,  or  to  the  other  feelings 
with  which  they  are  mingled.  We  compassionate  a 
man  who  has  broken  both  his  legs,  but  the  feeling  is 
accompanied  with  too  much  pain,  and  is  far  too 
tumultuous,  to  be  called  beautiftil. 

I  should  compassionate  two  young  people  who  were 
just  married,  and  who,  after  their  marriage,  had  ex- 
perienced a  loss  of  fortune  that  reduced  them  to  em- 
barrassments ;  but  this  feeKng  of  compassion,  being 
much  less  violent  and  tumultuous,  approaches  much 
nearer  to  the  beautiftil.  All  description  in  poetry,  or 
imitation  in  painting,  of  any  degree  of  compassion, 
would  be  so  much  less  powerful  than  the  real  obser- 
vation of  it  in  nature,  that  it  might  convey  the  feeling 
of  the  beautiful.  The  real  compassion  we  should  have 
felt  for  Lady  Randolph  deploring  the  loss  of  her  son, 
if  there  had  been  a  real  Lady  Randolph,  would  have 
been  a  feeling  much  too  violent  for  the  beautiftil; 
but,  lowered  and  diminished  by  the  imperfect  decep- 
tion of  imitation,  or  the  refrigerating  medium  of  des- 
cription, it  is  brought  to  the  standard  which  renders 
it  compatible  with  that  feeling.  It  appears,  also,  that 
those  feelings  which  are  the  reverse  of  beautiftil, 

*  Tatler,  No.  V.  p.  18. 
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may,  in  poetry  and  in  painting,  be  rendered  com- 
patible with,  it,  by  being  softened  and  lowered  from 
that  intense  effect  they  produce  in  real  nature, — by 
being  joined  with  harmonious  sounds,  conveyed  in 
metncal  language, — by  exciting  admiration  of  skill, 
and  gratifying  that  pleasure  which  results  from  accu- 
rate imitation. 

I  consider  mere  imitation,  rather  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  feeling  of  tbe  beautiftd,  than  as  sujficient  to  pro- 
duce it  of  itself.  Mere  imitation  is  agreeable,  but  I 
question  if  it  ever  excites,  alone,  the  feeling  of  the 
beautiful.  Could  the  most  accurate  drawing  of  a  rat, 
or  a  weasel,  ever  be  beautifnl  ? — or,  if  it  be  contended 
that  these  are  animals  which  excite  disgusting  associa- 
tions, could  the  accurate  drawing  of  a  block  of  Port- 
land stone,  or  of  mahogany,  ever  be  beautiful  ?  If 
mere  imitation  can  excite  the  feeling  of  beauty,  these 
subjects,  well  imitated,  ought  to  come  up  to  that  cha- 
racter, which  I  hardly  iMnk  they  ever  could. 

Thus,  then,  I  have,  with  some  pains  to  myself  (and 
I  am  afraid  with  much  more  to  my  audience),  gone 
through  this  subject  of  the  beautiful ;  a  subject  cer- 
tainly of  great  difficulty,  and  on  which  probable  opinion 
must  be  expected,  rather  than  certain  conviction.  To 
silence  opposition  on  such  a  subject,  is  of  course  im- 
possible :  every  man  in  discussing  it  must  fling  him- 
self upon  the  candour  of  his  audience,  and  instead  of 
defying  their  objections,  request  them  to  assist  him 
in  overcoming  them. 

One  method  of  trying  the  justice  of  what  I  have 
said  respecting  the  beautiful,  vrill  be  to  see  what  is 
meant  by  the  opposite  expression  of  ugliness.  An  ugly 
face  is  a  face  which  is  not  smooth,  nor  of  a  clear 
transparent  colour ;  which  expresses  unpleasant  pas- 
sions, and  where  the  magnitudes,  proportions,  and 
figures,  are  very  uncustomary.  An  ugly  landscape 
is  one  devoid  of  variety,  of  beautifnl  colour ;  and 
which  excites  feelings  of  dreariness,  coldness  and  dis- 
ease, rather  than  of  warmth,  health,  and  enjoyment. 
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An  tigly  animal  is  one,  in  the  conformation  of  wliicli, 
the  custom  of  nature  is  violated,  or  which  excites  the 
associations  of  sloth,  gluttony,  inutiHty,  and  malice, 
rather  than  the  opposite  of  all  these  qualities.  K  pigs 
did  not  make  such  excellent  hams,  they  would  be  the 
most  detestable  of  all  animals  on  the  face  of  the  earth; 
and,  accordingly,  all  nations  that  don't  eat  them,  hate 
them :  they  are  only  restored  to  favour  upon  condition 
of  being  dressed  for  dinner. 

Ugly  buildings,  are  buildings  in  which  the  figures 
are  not  regular,  nor  the  divisions  convenient,  nor  the 
proportions  such  as  are  associated  with  durabiHty,  or 
elegance,  or  any  pleasant  impression.  In  ugly  music, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  sound  is  not  in  itself 
pleasing,  and  it  conveys  no  pleasing  association.  In 
short,  we  shall  always  find,  that  in  using  this  word, 
which  is  the  exact  contrary  to  beauty,  we  shall  always 
be  influenced  by  the  absence  of  those  causes,  from 
which  I,  and  many  others  before  me,  have  stated  the 
feeling  of  the  beautifiil  to  proceed.  The  sum,  then,  of 
what  I  have  said  on  these  subjects  is,  that  there  is  a 
mere  beauty  of  matter, — or  rather  I  should  say  a 
feeling  of  the  mind,  occasioned  by  certain  qualities  of 
matter,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  the  beau- 
tifiil ;  and  other  feelings  of  the  mind,  not  occasioned 
by  the  intervention  of  any  thing  material,  which  are 
found  to  resemble  the  first  class,  and  have  received  the 
same  name.  How  it  comes  about  that  large  masses  of 
green  or  blue  Hght  should  produce  any  eflfects  similar 
to  those  which  are  produced  by  benevolence, — ^that 
there  should  be  such  an  analogy  between  content  and 
smoothness,  between  any  material  and  any  moral 
beauty — I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine ;  but 
that  consent  among  mankind  so  to  consider  them, 
evinced  by  the  language  of  many  countries,  is  an  evi- 
dence that  there  is  some  real  foundation  in  nature  for 
the  resemblance.  The  emotion  produced  by  both,  is 
calm  and  gentle :  both  are  pleasing  ;  both  lose  their 
character  of  the  beautiful,  the  moment  that  tke^  \i^Tr^ 
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the  mind  into  any  tnmnltaous  sensation,  or  afflict  it 
with,  any  degree  of  pain.  What  was  the  intention  of 
Providence,  in  creating  this  affinity  between  our  minds 
and  the  planet  on  which  we  dwell,  it  would  be  rash, 
perhaps,  to  conjecture.  The  effects  of  it,  however,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  are  often  very  perceptible.  The 
mind,  composed  by  the  beauty  of  natural  objects,  is 
brought  into  that  state,  in  which  the  beautifdl  in 
morals  spontaneously  rises  up  to  its  notice,  and,  amid 
the  fragrance  and  verdure  of  the  earth,  is  still  more 
refreshed  by  the  feeling  of  the  mild  and  amiable  vir- 
tues. In  the  stillness  of  an  evening  in  the  summer, 
when  every  sense  is  gratified  by  the  beauties  of  the 
creation,  we  have  all  felt  the  kindred  beauties  of  the 
mind  ;  we  have  aU  felt  disposed  to  forgiveness  in  such 
moments,  to  pity,  to  kindness,  to  be  gracious  and  mer- 
ciful to  every  created  being ;  we  have  felt  ourselves 
drawn  towards  virtue  by  some  invisible  power,  and 
betrayed  into  the  gentlest  and  happiest  tenor  of  mind. 
If  the  very  form  and  colour  of  things  have  a  tendency 
to  guide  the  mind  of  man  to  rectitude  of  thought,  and 
propriety  of  action,  it  is  a  new  proof  of  the  goodness 
of  Providence,  and  gives  fresh  dignity  to  that  class  of 
feelings  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  to  exist 
for  pleasure  alone. 

For  as  old  Memnon's  image,  long  renown'd 
By  fabling  Nilus,  to  the  quivering  touch 
Of  Titan's  iy,y,  with  each  repulsive  string 
Consenting,  sounded  through  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  strains  ;  even  so  did  Nature's  hand 
To  certain  species  of  external  things, 
Attune  the  finer  organs  of  the  mind  : 
So  the  glad  impulse  of  congenial  powers, 
Or  of  sweet  sounds,  or  fair-proportion'd  form, 
The  grace  of  motion,  or  the  bloom  of  light, 
Thrills  through  Imagination's  tender  frame, 
From  nerve  to  nerve :  all  naked  and  alive 
They  catch  the  spreading  rays ;  till  now  the  soul 
At  length  discloses  every  tuneful  spring, 
To  that  harmonious  movement  from  without 
Eesponsive.    Then  the  inexpressive  strain 
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Diffiises  its  enchantment :  Fancy  dreams 
Of  sacred  fountains  and  Elysian  groves, 
And  vales  of  bliss :  the  intellectual  power 
Bends  from  his  awful  throne  a  wondering  ear, 
And  smiles  :  the  passions,  gently  sooth'd  away, 
Sink  to  divine  repose,  and  love  and  joy 
Alone  are  waking ;  love  and  joy,  serene 
As  airs  that  fan  the  summer.* 

There  is  another  class  of  objects — ^the  picturesque 
— ^which  have  given  rise  to  various  controversies  be- 
tween some  very  ingenious  gentlemen ;  and  which 
have,  from  the  elegance  of  the  subject,  and  the  very 
pleasing  manner  in  which  it  has  been  discussed,  at- 
tracted a  considerable  share  of  attention. 

Mr.  Gilpin  defines  picturesque  objects  to  be  those 
which  please  from  some  quality  capable  of  being  illus- 
trated in  painting,  or  such  objects  as  are  proper  for 
painting.  Mr.  Price  attempts  to  show  that  the  pic- 
turesque has  a  character  no  less  separate  and  distinct, 
than  either  the  sublime,  or  the  beautiful ;  and  quite  as 
much  independent  of  the  art  of  painting.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  beautiful,  are  smoothness  and  gradual 
variation ;  those  of  the  picturesque,  directly  the  re- 
verse,— ^roughness,  and  sudden  variation.  A  temple 
of  Grecian  architecture  in  its  smooth  state,  is  beauti- 
ful ;  in  its  ruin,  is  picturesque.  Symmetry,  which,  in 
works  of  art,  accords  with  the  beautiful,  is  in  the  same 
degree  adverse  to  the  picturesque.  Many  old  build- 
ings, such  as  hovels,  cottages,  mills,  ragged  insides  of 
old  barns  and  stables,  whenever  they  have  any  peculiar 
effect  of  hght,  form,  tint,  or  shadow,  are  eminently 
picturesque ;  though  they  have  not  a  pretension  to 
be  called  either  grand  or  beautiful.  Smooth  water 
is  beautiful,  rough  water  picturesque.  The  smooth 
young  ash,  the  fresh  tender  beech,  are  beautiful ;  the 
rugged  old  oak,  and  knotty  whych-elm,  picturesque. 
In  animals,  the  same  distinction  prevails.  The  ass  is 
more  picturesque  than  the  horse.      Of  horses,  the 

*  Akenside's  Pleasures  o//ww^inaiion,  boot  \. 
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wild  forester,  with  his  rough  coat,  his  mane,  and  tail, 
ragged  and  uneven,  or  the  worn-out  cart-horse,  with 
his  staring  bones,  are  the  most  picturesque.  The  pic- 
turesque abhors  sleekness,  plumpness,  smoothness,  and 
convexity,  in  animals.  Among  our  own  species,  beg- 
gars, gypsies,  and  all  such  rough,  tattered  figures  as 
are  merely  picturesque,  bear  a  close  analogy,  in  all  the 
qualities  that  make  them  so,  to  old  hovels  and  mills, 
to  the  wild  forest  horse,  and  other  objects  of  the  same 
kind.  'If  we  ascend,'  adds  Mr.  Price,  'to  the 
highest  order  of  created  beings,  as  painted  by  the 
grandest  of  our  poets,  they,  in  their  state  of  glory 
and  happiness,  raise  no  ideas  but  those  of  beauty  and 
sublimity.  The  picturesque  (as  in  earthly  objects), 
only  shows  itself  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  ruin ; 
when  shadows  have  obscured  their  original  bright- 
ness, and  that  uniform,  though  angelic,  expression  of 
pure  love  and  joy,  has  been  destroyed  by  a  variety  of 
warring  passions. 

*  Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  Archangel ;  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  entrench'd,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  and  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge ;  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion/  * 

Mr.  Price  then  goes  on  to  show,  that  these  two  cha- 
racters of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful,  are  perfectly 
distinguishable  in  painting  and  in  grounds.  He  traces 
it  in  colour ;  and  maintains  that  there  is  a  picturesque 
in  taste  and  in  smell.  One  principal  effect  of  smooth- 
ness, according  to  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Price,  the 
essential  characteristic  of  beauty,  is,  that  it  gives  an 
appearance  of  quiet  and  repose  to  all  objects  ;  rough- 
ness, on  the  contrary,  a  spirit  and  animation.  Hence, 
where  there  is  a  want  of  smoothness,  there  will  be  a 
want  of  repose ;  and  where  there  is  no  roughness, 
there  is  a  want  of  spirit  and  stimulus.     Picturesque- 

*  Price  On  the  Picturesque^  p.  71. 
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ness,  therefore,  appears  in  this  theory  to  hold  a  station 
between  beauty  and  sublimity ;  and,  on  that  account, 
to  be  more  frequently  and  happily  blended  with  them 
both,  than  they  al*e  with  each  other ;  it  is,  however, 
distinct  from  either.     It  is  not  the  beautiful,  because 
it  is  founded  on  qualities  totally  opposite  to  the  beau- 
tiful— on  roughness,  and  sudden  variation ;  on  that  of 
age,  and  even  of  decay.     It  is  not  the  sublime,  because 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  greatness  of  dimensions,  and 
is  found  in  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  objects  ; 
it  inspires  no  feelings  of  awe  and  terror,  like  the  sub- 
lime :  the  picturesque  loves  boundaries, — infinity  is 
one  of  the  efficient  causes  of  the  sublime.     Lastly: 
uniformity,  which  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  pic- 
turesque, is  not  only  compatible  with  the  sublime,  but 
often  the  cause  of  it.     Concerning  the  elegance  with 
which  this   dissertation  on  the   picturesque   is   ex- 
pressed, and  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  conceived, 
there  can,  I  should  think,  be  but  one  opinion;  it  is  not 
often,  in  such  difficult  investigations,  that  perspicuity, 
acuteness,  good  taste,  and  admirable  writing,  are  so 
eminently  united.     But,  however,  it  is  not  quite  so 
easy  to   determine  upon  the  real  truth  and  justice 
which  the  system  contains.     One  thing  seems  quite 
clear,  that  Mr.  Price  has  chosen  a  very  bad  word  for 
the  class  of  feelings  which  he  conceives  himself  to 
have  discovered ;  nor  does  he,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
at  all  justify  it,  by  what  he  says  of  its  etymology. 
The  word  will  naturally  be  taken  by  every  body  for 
that  which  is  fit  to  make  a  good  picture ;  and  so,  ac- 
cording to  the  genius  of  our  language,  it  ought  to  be 
taken ;  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  difficulties 
Mr.  Price's  theory  will  have  to  encounter,  will  be  that 
of  affixing  any  other  meaning  to  this  expression  of  the 
picturesque.     With  respect  to  the  theory  itself,  the 
first  question  seems  to  be,  Is  there  any  class  of  objects, 
to  be  distinguished  by  any  assignable  circumstances, 
which  inspire  the  mind  with  a  common  feeling  ?    This 
Mr.  Price  has,  I  think,  proved  clearly  enavi!^.     KS^ 
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the  objects  he  has  mentioned  —  the  old  horse,  the 
jackass,  the  mill,  the  beggar — do  arrest  the  attention, 
and  arrest  it  in  a  similar  manner;  and  not  merely 
with  a  reference  to  the  art  of  painting,  for  a  person 
wholly  unacquainted  with  pictures,  but  who  had 
leisure  to  contemplate  the  appearances  of  natural  ob- 
jects, would  probably  notice  these,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  refer  them  to  one  class,  from  the  similar 
manner  in  which  they  affected  his  mind.  They  all 
rouse  the  mind  agreeably,  and  provoke  instant  atten- 
tion. After  the  first  sensation  is  over,  the  different 
objects  lead  the  mind  into  a  different  set  of  feeHngs, 
according  to  the  particular  nature  of  each  object ;  but 
there  is,  I  think,  one  common  sensation  they  excite  at 
first,  which  establishes  a  common  nature,  and  justifies 
the  classification  of  Mr.  Price.  These  are  very  diflS- 
cult  subjects  to  speculate  upon,  and  not  quite  as  im- 
portant as  they  are  difficult ;  but  I  should  rather  think 
it  might  be  the  very  faintest  feeling  of  grandeur  or 
sublimity  which  Mr.  Price  distinguishes  under  the 
appellation  of  picturesque.  Sudden  variation,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  great  scale,  is  most  commonly  either  grand 
or  sublime ;  it  sets  all  the  faculties  up  in  arms,  and 
communicates  that  feeling  of  faint  danger,  which  is  so 
necessary  an  ingredient  to  the  sublime.  To  come 
upon  a  sudden  on  a  yawning  abyss,  unless  the  danger 
be  imminent,  is  sublime.  The  sudden  variation  from 
the  hill  country  of  Gloucestershire  to  the  Yale  of 
Severn,  as  observed  from  Birdlip,  or  Frowcester  Hill, 
is  strikingly  sublime.  You  travel  for  twenty  or  five- 
and-twenty  miles  over  one  of  the  most  unfortunate, 
desolate  countries  under  heaven,  divided  by  stone 
walls,  and  abandoned  to  screaming  kites  and  larcenous 
crows  :  after  travelling  really  twenty,  and  to  appear- 
ance ninety  miles,  over  this  region  of  stone  and 
sorrow,  life  begins  to  be  a  burden,  and  you  wish  to 
perish.  At  the  very  moment  when  you  are  taking 
this  melancholy  view  of  human  affairs,  and  hating  the 
T)ostilion,  and  blaming  the  horses,  there  bursts  upon 
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your  view,  with  all  its  towers,  forests,  and  streams, 
the  deep  and  shaded  Vale  of  Severn.  Sterility  and 
nakedness  are  thrown  in  the  background :  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  all  is  comfort,  opulence,  product, 
and  beauty :  now  it  is  an  ancient  ci^,  or  a  fair  castle 
rising  out  of  the  forests,  and  now  the  beautiful  Severn 
is  noticed  winding  among  the  cultivated  fields,  and 
the  cheerftil  habitations  of  men.  The  train  of  mourn- 
ful impressions  is  quite  effaced,  and  you  descend 
rapidly  into  a  vale  of  plenty,  with  a  heart  fall  of  won- 
der and  delight.  Now  the  effect  produced  by  sudden 
variation  on  a  great  scale,  impresses  itself,  perhaps,  on 
the  mind,  and  is  not  forgotten  on  lesser  occasions ; 
and  what  Mr.  Price  calls  the  picturesque  may  be  the 
faintest  state  of  this  feeling,  which  requires  nothing 
but  greater  dimensions  to  exalt  itself  into  the  real 
sublime.  I  only  mention  this  as  a  very  frivolous  con- 
jecture, upon  a  very  unimportant  subject,  which  I 
bring  forward  without  reflection,  and  part  with 
without  difficulty. 
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LECTURE  XVI. 

ON     THE     SUBLIME. 

I  MEAN  by  the  sublime,  as  I  meant  by  the  beautiful, 
a  feeling  of  mind ;  though,  of  course,  a  very  different 
feeling.  It  is  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  but  of  exalted 
tremxdous  pleasure,  bordering  on  the  very  confines  of 
pain ;  and  driving  before  it  every  calm  thought,  and 
every  regulated  feeling.  It  is  the  feeUng  which  men 
experience  when  they  behold  marvellous  scenes  of 
nature ;  or  when  they  see  great  actions  performed. 
Such  feelings  as  come  on  the  top  of  exceeding  high 
mountains ;  or  the  hour  before  a  battle ;  or  when  a 
man  of  great  power,  and  of  an  unyielding  spirit,  is 
pleading  before  some  august  tribunal  against  the  accu- 
sations of  his  enemies.  These  are  the  hours  of  sub- 
limity, when  all  low  and  little  passions  are  swallowed 
up  by  an  overwhelming  feeling;  when  the  mind  towers 
and  springs  above  its  common  limits,  breaks  out  into 
larger  dimensions,  and  swells  into  a  nobler  and  grander 
nature.  It  is  necessary  here  to  notice  the  opinions 
of  Dr.  E/cid  and  Mr.  Ahson,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
sublime,  which  I  think  may  be  very  fairly  expressed 
by  this  short  quotation  from  the  former  of  these  gen- 
tlemen :  — *  When  we  consider  matter  as  an  inert, 
extended,  divisible,  and  moveable  substance,  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  in  these  quaUties  which  we  can 
call  grand;  and  when  we  ascribe  grandeur  to  any 
portion  of  matter,  however  modified,  may  it  not 
borrow  this  quality  from  something  intellectual,  of 
which  it  is  the  effect,  or  sign,  or  instrument,  or  to 
which  it  bears  some  analogy ;  or,  perhaps,  because 
it  produces  in  the  mind  an  emotion  that  has  some 
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resemblance  to  that  admiration,  which  truly  grand 
objects  raise  ? 

*  Upon  the  whole,  I  humbly  apprehend,  that  true 
grandeur  is  such  a  degree  of  excellence  as  is  fit  to 
raise  an  enthusiastic  admiration ;  that  this  grandeur 
is  found  originally  and  properly  in  qualities  of  the 
mind ;  that  it  is  discerned  in  objects  of  sense,  only 
by  reflection,  as  the  light  we  perceive  in  the  moon 
and  planets  is,  truly,  the  light  of  the  sun ;  and  that 
those  who  look  for  grandeur  in  mere  matter,  seek 
the  living  among  the  dead. 

*  If  this  be  a  mistake,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  granted, 
that  the  grandeur  which  we  perceive  in  qualities  of 
mind,  ought  to  have  a  different  name  from  that 
which  belongs  properly  to  the  objects  of  sense,  as 
they  are  very  different  in  their  nature,  and  produce 
very  different  emotions  in  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator.' ♦ 

Upon  the  justice  of  these  observations  every  one 
must  determine  for  themselves.  When  I  look  upon  a 
forest,  I  confess  I  am  quite  unconscious  of  any  quali- 
ties of  mind,  which  excite  in  me  the  feelings  by  which 
I  am  then  possessed ;  nor  can  I,  upon  mature  reflec- 
tion, find  that  any  other  feelings  are  excited  in  me  but 
wonder  and  terror :  nor  can  I  admit  that  the  sublimity 
excited  by  matter,  or  by  qualities  of  mind,  should 
have  different  names,  because  I  firmly  beUeve  that  the 
two  feelings  do  very  much  resemble  each  other ;  and 
if  that  be  the  case,  their  similarity  of  name  indicates 
their  affinity,  and  introduces  something  like  classifica- 
tion into  such  a  dark  and  mysterious  subject  as  the 
feelings  of  the  mind.  I  have  said  so  much  in  my 
Lectures  on  the  Beautiful,  against  referring  that  feel- 
ing to  moral  qualities  alone,  and  the  arguments  would 
be  so  precisely  the  same  for  this  feelmg  of  the  sub- 
lime, that  I  forbear  going  over  them  again.   *  The  first 

*  Reid's  Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Mind, 
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cause  of  this  feeling,'  says  Mr.  Burke,  *is  ob^ 
scurity.  "  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night, 
when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon 
me,  and  trembling;  which  made  all  my  bones  to 
shake :  then,  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face ;  the  hair 
of  my  flesh  stood  up !  it  stood  still,  but  I  could  not 
discern  the  form  thereof:  an  image  was  before  mine 
eyes !  there  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice !  Shall 
mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?" '  Now, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  description,  as  Mr. 
Burke  very  justly  observes,'  there  is  an  obscurity 
which  fills  the  mind  with  terror  (such  terror,  I  mean, 
as  is  excited  by  description) ;  every  thing  is  half  ob- 
scure ;  it  takes  place  in  a  dream.  The  apparition  is 
half  seen, — it  has  no  determinate  form.  Thei'e  is 
space  and  verge  enough  for  every  horror  that  the  most 
fruitfal  imagination  can  suggest;  there  are  no  limits 
to  the  conception  of  the  dreadful:  no  man's  fancy 
could  paint  any  thing  positive,  so  terrific,  as  every 
man's  fancy ^  in  this  instance,  is  left  to  paint  for  itself. 

Obscurity  here  seems  to  operate  in  the  production 
of  the  sublime,  as  it  is  a  medium  of  terror;  for  v/hat- 
ever  else  be  added  to  it,  terror  seems  iu  one  shape  or 
another,  or  in  some  degree  or  another,  to  be  essential 
to  the  subHme.  The  degree  that  each  individual  can 
bear  of  terror,  without  destroying  the  feeling  of  the 
sublime,  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  force  of  every 
man's  blood,  and  the  strength  of  his  nerves.  I  have 
heard  of  a  clergyman  so  extremely  fond  of  the  sub- 
lime, that  he  procured  admission  into  the  foremost 
parallels  at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  in  order  to 
contemplate  the  firing  from  the  batteries  of  the  town 
the  more  distinctly ;  such  a  situation,  I  should  have 
thought,  would  have  been  a  little  too  sublime  for  Lon- 
ginus  himself,  and  evinces  certainly  a  disregard  for  per- 
sonal danger,  with  which  the  generahty  of  the  world,  in 
their  enjoyment  of  this  high  feeling,  cannot  keep  pace. 

Mere  terror,  even  in  that  moderated  degree  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  does  not  produce  the  sublime  by 
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itself;  for  if  an  angry  man  flourislies  a  loaded  pistol 
near  me,  in  all  directions,  and  exliibits  a  very  careless 
management  of  that  interesting  macliine,  I  have  fear 
in  a  certain  degree,  without  a  particle  of  sublimity. 
If  a  cow  shows  some  slight  disposition  to  run  at  me 
as  I  am  crossing  a  field,  I  am  frightened,  but  my  mind 
experiences  nothing  of  the  sublime.  If  I  am  attended 
by  a  bad  apothecary  in  an  illness,  I  am  excessively 
frightened,  but  he  never  appears  to  me  in  the  light 
of  a  sublime  apothecary.  Fear,  therefore,  commonly 
enters  into  the  feeling  of  the  sublime  as  an  ingredient; 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  is  an  ingredient  of  the  cause  of 
that  feeling ;  though  it  cannot  excite  it  by  itself.  But 
some  men  tell  you  it  is  not  fear  which  is  the  ingredient, 
but  awe ;  but  is  not  fear  an  ingredient  of  awe  ? — ^for 
what  is  awe,  but  fear  and  admiration  mingled  together ; 
both  existing,  perhaps,  in  a  less  degree,  than  they  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  sublime  ?  But  if  the  feeliog  of 
awe  be  not  of  the  family  of  fear,  I  am  quite  ignorant 
both  of  its  genealogy  and  nature. 

A  mixture  of  wonder  and  terror  almost  always  ex- 
cites the  feeling  of  the  sublime.  Extraordinary  power 
generally  excites  the  feeling  of  the  sublime  by  these 
means, — ^by  mixing  wonder  with  terror.  A  person  who 
has  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  but  a  little  boat, 
would  think  a  sloop  of  eighty  tons  a  goodly  and  some- 
what of  a  grand  object,  if  all  her  sails  were  set,  and  she 
were  going  gallantly  before  the  wind :  but  a  first-rate 
man-of-war  would  sail  over  such  a  sloop,  and  send  her 
to  the  bottom,  without  any  person  on  board  the  man- 
of-war  perceiving  that  they  had  encountered  any  ob- 
stacle. Such  power  is  wonderful  and  terrible, — 
therefore  subUme.  Every  body  possessed  of  power 
is  an  object  either  of  awe  or  sublimity,  fix)m  a 
justice  of  peace  up  to  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe — 
an  object  quite  as  stupendous  as  the  Alps.  He  had 
thirty- five  millions  of  revenue,  in  a  country  where  the 
products  of  the  earth  are,  at  least,  six  times  as  cheap 
as  in  England:  his  empire  extended  over  twenty -^^^ 
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degrees  of  latitude,  and  as  many  of  longitude ;  he 
had  put  to  death  above  twenty  millions  of  people.  I 
should  like  to  know  the  man  who  could  have  looked 
at  Aurungzebe  without  feeling  him  to  the  end  of  his 
limbs,  and  in  every  hair  of  his  head !  Such  emperors 
are  more  sublime  than  cataracts.  I  think  any  man 
would  have  shivered  more  at  the  sight  of  Aurungzebe, 
than  at  the  sight  of  the  two  rivers  which  meet  at  the 
Blue  Mountains,  in  America,  and,  bursting  through* 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  rocks,  roll  their  victorious 
and  united  waters  to  the  Eastern  Sea. 

Homer  represents  the  horses  of  Juno  as  leaping  at 
one  bound  across  the  horizon : 

For  as  a  shepherd,  from  some  point  on  high, 
O'er  the  wide  main  extends  his  boundless  eye, — 
Through  such  a  space  of  air,  with  thund'ring  sound, 
At  one  long  leap,  the  immortal  coursers  bound  I 

Power  is  here  the  cause  of  the  sublime;  andLonginus 
observes  of  this  thought,  that  if  the  steeds  of  the 
deity  were  to  take  a  second  leap,  the  world  itself 
would  want  room  for  it.  I  must  beg  leave  to  men- 
tion here,  that  wonder  is  not  always  mingled  with 
fear,  and  that  fear  is  by  no  means  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  wonder.  I  may  be  living  in  Portuguese 
America,  and  find  a  diamond  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg ; 
here  is  wonder,  but  nothing  like  fear.  Count  Borri- 
lowski  excites  a  sufficient  degree  of  wonder,  but  a 
feeling  as  distinct  from  fear  as  any  feeling  can  be. 

Magnitude  is  a  cause  of  the  sublime,  as  it  excites  a 
mixture  of  wonder  and  terror.  The  great  horse,  now 
to  be  seen  for  a  shilling,  is  not  sublime,  because  it  is 
BO  exceedingly  tame,  and  even  stupid,  that  it  does  not 
excite  the  smallest  degree  of  danger.  A  bull  of  the 
size  of  this  animal  would  be  an  object  of  sublimity, 
because  it  would  excite  feelings  both  of  wonder  and 
fear. 

Magnitudes  may  be  considered  either  as  relative  to 
the  species  of  the  thing  itself,  or  relative  to  all  other 
things.     Any  object  of  unusual  magnitude   for  its 
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species,  accompanied  by  danger,  would  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  excite  some  feelmg  of  the  sublime.  The 
largest  snake  ever  seen  in  this  conntry,  might  have 
some  chance  of  exciting  the  feeling  of  sublimiiy, 
though  a  middling-sized  one  certainly  would  not. 
We  call  this  object  large,  because  it  is  large  for  its 
<ywn  species ;  though,  going  through  all  the  chain  of 
magnitudes,  from  a  mountain  to  a  grain  of  dust,  we 
coxdd  hardly  call  such  a  snake  a  large  object.  Magni- 
tude in  height — as  a  very  lofty  mountain — ^would 
excite  the  sublime,  from  mingling  wonder  with  ter- 
ror. In  looking  down  from  a  lofty  place,  every  one  is 
aware  of  the  terror  mingled  with  the  wonder.  In 
looking  up  to  a  lofty  place,  the  terror  is  more  faint, 
but  still  it  may  be  distinctly  recognised.  The  word 
we  commonly  use  to  express  our  feelings  on  such  occa- 
sions, is  a/we ;  but  such  awe  is  most  probably  nothing 
but  a  distant  conception  of  the  personal  danger  we 
should  experience  if  we  were  upon  the  height  at 
which  we  are  looking,  if  we  were  to  slip  from  it,  and 
be  precipitated  to  the  bottom.  Silence  is  sublime  to 
those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  it,  after  a  long  resi- 
dence in  London.  The  profound  silence  of  the  coun- 
try is  quite  aflfectuig  and  impressive : 

all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds  ! 

The  sohtude  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  or  that  which 
reigns  throughout  an  extensive  ruin — as  at  Tintem 
and  Fountain's  Abbey, — are  very  sublime.  That 
such  scenes  of  solitude  and  silence  excite  wonder  in 
those  little  accustomed  to  them,  there  can  be  no 
doubt :  but  that  faint  tinge  of  danger  is  also  discover- 
able in  them  which  is  so  common  an  ingredient  of  the 
sublime :  they  remind  us,  however  distantly,  of  our 
weak  and  unprotected  state,  and  bring  with  them  a 
faint  and  obscure  image  of  death  and  danger. 

Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause — 
An  awful  pause !  prophetic  of  her  end. 
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Infinity,  perliaps,  raises  the  idea  of  the  snblime,  by 
mixing  the  wonderfdl  with  terror  :  at  least,  I  think 
there  is  a  distinct  impression  of  fear,  produced  by  the 
notion  of  infinity ;  and  certainly  there  is  one  of  won- 
der. Immensity  of  any  kind  excites  the  notion  of 
power,  and  the  distant  sense  of  fear.  Look  at  a  little 
green  grass-plat  before  a  house  ;  nothing  can  be  more 
insignificant:  magnify  it  into  a  field;  you  are  not 
struck  with  it :  let  it  be  a  smooth,  uniform,  boundless 
plain,  stretching  on  every  side  further  than  the  eye 
can  reach,  and  it  becomes  a  sublime  object.  How 
vast  must  be  the  power  that  has  arranged  such  a 
mass  of  matter  !  where  does  it  lead  to  ?  what  ends  it  ? 
how  dreadful  it  would  be  to  cross  it  in  a  storm !  how 
impossible  to  procure  assistance  !  how  remote  from 
every  human  being ! — these  are  the  notions  which 
pass  rapidly  through  the  mind,  and  impress  it  in  the 
awful  manner  of  which  we  are  all  conscious  on  such 
occasions. 

Wonder,  in  itself,  is  a  pleasing  passion;  fear  is 
not ;  and  as  the  sublime  inclines  more  to  one  or  the 
other,  it  assumes  different  shades  of  character.  Some- 
times it  borders  more  upon  delight,  from  the  very 
faint  tinge  of  fear  which  is  mingled  with  it ;  at  others, 
it  approaches  much  nearer  to  mere  terror.  There  is 
in  this  description  of  the  sublime,  by  Mr.  Brydonne, 
as  much  delight  as  is  well  compatible  with  it : — 

'  After  contemplating  these  objects  for  some  time, 
we  set  off",  and  soon  after  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  crater  of  the  mountain.  This  is  of  an  exact 
conical  figure,  and  rises  equally  on  all  sides.  It  is 
composed  solely  of  ashes  and  other  burnt  materials, 
discharged  from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano,  which  is 
in  its  centre.  This  conical  mountain  is  of  a  very 
great  size  ;  its  circumference  cannot  be  less  than  ten 
miles.  Here  we  took  a  second  rest,  as  the  greatest 
part  of  our  fatigue  remained.  We  found  this  moun- 
tain excessively  steep  ;  and  although  it  had  appeared 
black,  yet  it  was  likewise  covered  with  s^ow,  but  the 
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snrfaoe  (luckily  for  ns)  was  spread  over  with  a  pretty- 
thick  layer  of  ashes,  thrown  out  from  the  crater.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this,  we  never  should  have  been 
able  to  get  to  the  top,  as  the  snow  was  every  where 
frozen  hard  and  solid,  from  the  piercing  cold  of 
the  air. 

*  In  about  an  hour's  climbing,  we  arrived  at  a  place 
where  there  was  no  snow,  and  where  a  warm  and 
comfortable  vapour  issued  from  the  mountain ;  which 
induced  U5  to  make  another  halt.  From  this  spot  it 
was  only  about  300  yards  to  the  highest  summit  of 
the  mountain,  where  we  arrived  in  full  time  to  see 
the  most  wonderful  and  most  subUme  sight  in 
nature. 

*  But  here  description  must  ever  fall  short ;  for  no 
imagination  has  dared  to  form  an  idea  of  so  glorious 
and  so  magnificent  a  scene.  Neither  is  there  on  the 
surface  of  this  globe,  any  one  point  that  unites  so 
inany  awfal  and  sublime  objects.  The  immense 
elevation  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  drawn  as  it 
were  to  a  single  point,  without  any  neighbouring 
mountain  for  the  senses  and  the  imagination  to  rest 
upon,  and  recover  from  their  astonishment  in  their 
way  down  to  the  world:  this  point  or  pinnacle, 
raised  on  the  brink  of  a  bottomless  gulph,  as  old  as 
the  world,  often  discharging  rivers  of  fire,  and 
throwing  out  burning  rocks,  with  a  noise  that  shakes 
the  whole  island :  add  to  this,  the  unbounded  extent 
of  the  prospect,  comprehending  the  greatest  diversity 
and  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  nature ;  with  the 
rising  sun,  advancing  in  the  east,  to  illuminate  the 
wondrous  scene. 

*  The  whole  atmosphere  by  degrees  kindled  up,  and 
showed  dimly  and  faintly  the  boundless  prospect 
around.  Both  sea  and  land  looked  dark  and  con- 
fused, as  if  only  emerging  from  their  original  chaos, 
and  light  and  darkness  seemed  still  undivided ;  till 
the  morning  by  degrees  advancing,  completed  tV^a 
separation.'     The  stars,  are   extingmsVied,  «ji\.^  >i>CL^ 
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shades  disappear.  The  forests,  which  but  now 
seemed  black  and  bottomless  gulphs,  from  whence 
no  ray  was  reflected  to  show  their  form  or  colour, 
appear  a  new  creation  rising  to  the  sight ;  catching 
life  and  beauty  from  every  increasing  beam.  The 
scene  still  enlarges,  and  the  horizon  seems  ta  widen 
and  expand  itself  on  all  sides ;  till  the  sun,  like  the 
great  Creator,  appears  in  the  east,  and  with  its  plas- 
tic ray  completes  the  mighiy  scene !  All  appears  en- 
chaniinent :  and  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  believe 
we  are  still  on  earth.  The  senses,  unaccustomed 
to  the  sublimiiy  of  such  a  scene,  are  bewildered  and 
confounded ;  and  it  is  not  till  after  some  time,  that 
they  are  capable  of  separating  and  judging  of  the 
objects  that  compose  it.  The  body  of  the  sun  is  seen 
rising  from  the  ocean,  immense  tracts  both  of  sea 
and  land  intervening  ;  the  islands  of  Lipari,  Panari, 
Alicudi,  Stromboli,  and  Volcano,  with  their  smoking 
summits,  appear  under  your  feet ;  and  you  look 
down  on  the  whole  of  Sicily  as  on  a  map ;  and  can 
trace  every  river  through  all  its  windings,  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth.  The  view  is  absolutely  bound- 
less on  every  side;  nor  is  there  any  one  object  within 
the  circle  of  vision,  to  interrupt  it ;  so  that  the  sight 
is  everywhere  lost  in  the  immensity  :  and  I  am  per- 
suaded it  is  only  from  the  imperfection  of  our  organs, 
that  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  even  of  Greece,  are  not 
discovered,  as  they  are  certainly  above  the  horizon.'* 

This  description,  by  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton,  of  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  is  of  a  totally  opposite  cha- 
racter; and  the  sublimity  of  it,  is  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  horrors  it  contains : — 

*  In  an  instant,'  he  says,  '  a  fountain  of  liquid  fire 
began  to  rise,  and,  gradually  increasing,  rose  to  the 
amazing  height  of  10,000  feet,  and  upwards :  the 
blackest  smoke  accompanied  the  red-hot,  transparent, 
and  liquid  lava,  interrupting  its  splencHd  brightness 

*  Brydonne^  vol.  i.  p.  200. 
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here  and  there,  by  patches  of  the  darkest  hue.  Within 
.  these  clouds  of  smoke,  at  the  very  moment  they  broke 
out,  pale  electrical  fire  was  seen  playing  about  in 
oblique  lines.  The  wind,  though  gentle,  was  sufficient 
to  carry  these  blasts  of  smoke  out  of  the  column  of 
fire,  and  a  collection  of  them  by  degrees  formed  a 
black  and  extensive  curtain  behind  it,  while  other 
parts  of  the  sky  were  clear,  and  the  stars  entirely 
bright.  All  this  time  the  miserable  inhabitants  of 
Ottajano  were  involved  in  the  utmost  distress  and 
danger,  by  the  showers  of  stones  which  fell  upon 
them.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  flew  to  the  churches, 
and  others  were  preparing  to  quit  the  town,  when  a 
sudden  and  violent  report  was  heard,  and  presently 
fell  a  vast  shower  of  stones  and  large  pieces  of 
8cori89,  some  of  which  were  of  the  diameter  of  seven 
or  eight  feet,  and  must. have  weighed,  before  they 
fell,  above  one  hundred  pounds.  In  an  instant,  the 
town,  and  country  about  it,  was  on  fire  in  many 
places.  To  add  to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  incessant 
volcanic  lightning  was  rushing  about  the  black 
cloud  that  surrounded  them,  and  the  sulphurous 
smell  would  scarcely  allow  them  to  draw  their 
breath.  In  this  dreadful  situation  they  remained 
about  twenty-five  minutes,  when  the  volcanic  storm 
ceased  at  once ;  and  Vesuvius  remained  sullen  and 
silent.' 

The  sublimity  of  the  first  of  these  descriptions  ap- 
proaches the  confines  of  the  beautiful ; — ^in  the  last,  of 
the  horrible.  We  must  take  great  care,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  sublime  objects,  not  to  choose  those  which  are 
too  horrible ;  or  which  remind  us  too  intimately  of 
danger ;  because,  as  the  sublime  always  implies  some 
mixture  of  pleasure,  strong  compassion  and  violent 
horror  entirely  destroy  it.  *A11  sounds,'  says  Mr. 
Alison,  *  in  general  are  sublime,  which  are  associated 
with  the  idea  of  danger; — the  howling  of  a  storm, 
the  murmuring  of  an  earthquake,  the  report  of 
artillery.    All  sounds/  he  adds^ '  in  tliQ  ^"dJiiQ  xc^asmjs^c 
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are  snblime,  wbicli   are    associated  with   the    ide^ 
of  deep  melancholy, — as  the  tolling  of  the  passing-  ^ 
bell.*     Now  I  confess  I  do  not  call  either  the  mnr- 
mnring  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  howling  of  a  storm, 
or  the  report  of  artillery,  or  the  tolling  of  a  passing- 
bell,  mblime  sounds,  but  merely  Jvorrihle  sounds ;  they 
are  so  devoid  of  every  mixture  of  pleasure,  that  they 
excite  nothing  but  fear  or  compassion,  according  as 
we  ourselves,  or  others,  are  most  nearly  affected  by 
them  :  they  are  sublime  in  poetry,  or  in  description, 
but  in  real  nature  they  are  dreadful,  and  nothing  else. 
In  description,  almost  any  thing,  however  dreadfdl, 
may  be  made  sublime  by  the  prodigious  mitigation  of 
the  real  horror,  which  is  always  remarkable  when 
the  passions  are  excited  at  second-hand.     As  I  have 
before  traced  a  connection  between  that  feeling  of  the 
beautifal,  excited  by  the  intervention  of  matter,  and 
that  which  presents  itself  to  the  mind  from  the  con- 
templation of  moral  qualities,  it  is  equally  easy,  in 
this  stronger  and  more  marked  feeling  of  the  sublime, 
to  trace  a  similar  resemblance.     All  those  qualities  of 
mind  which  excite  wonder,  and  any  portion  of  fear, — 
even  that  very  subdued  species  of  it  we  call  respect, — 
raise  an  elevated  sentiment  in  the    mind,  precisely 
similar  to  the  sublime  of  natural  objects.     Immense 
courage,  whether  active  or  passive,  is  easily  sublime. 
*  In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  fire  and  carnage,*  says 
Voltaire,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,   'the 
English  officers  were   seen  with   the  same  coolness 
they  would  have  displayed  on  the  parade,  levelling 
the  muskets  of  the  soldiers  with  their  canes,  in  order 
that  they  might  fire  with  due  precision.'     The  death 
of  General  Wolfe  is  quite  sublime,  from    the    love 
of  life  being  so  entirely  swallowed  up  in  the  love  of 
glory.     *  Towards  the  end  of  the  battle  he  received 
a  new  wound   in  the   breast;  he  was  immediately 
conveyed  behind  the  rear  rank,  and  laid  upon  the 
ground.     Soon  after,  a   shout  was  heard,  and   one 
of  the  officers  who  stood  by  him  exclaimed,  "  How 
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ihej  mn  ! "  The  dying  hero  asked,  witti  some  emo- 
tion, "  Who  run  P  "  "  The  enemy,''  repHed  the  offi- 
cer ;  "  they  give  way  everywhere."  "  Now  God  be 
praised,"  says  Wolfe,  "  I  shall  die  happy  I "  He  then 
turned  on  his  side,  closed  his  eyes,  and  expired.' 

Firmness  and  constancy  of  purpose,  that  withstands 
all  solicitation,  and,  in  spite  of  all  danger,  goes  on 
straightly  to  its  object,  is  very  often  sublime.  The 
resolution  of  St.  Paul,  in  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  has  the  firmest  conviction  that  he  shall  undergo 
every  species  of  persecution,  quite  comes  within  this 
description  of  feeling.  '  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and 
to  break  my  heart  ?  I  am  ready,  not  to  be  bound 
only,  but  to  die,  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  name  of 
Jesus.  I  know  that  ye  all,  before  whom  I  have 
preached  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  see  my  face  no 
more !  Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this  day, 
that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  I  have 
coveted  no  man's  silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel.  Ye 
yourselves  know,  that  these  hands  have  ministered 
unto  my  necessities,  and  nnto  them  which  were  with 
me ;  and  now  it  is  witnessed  in  every  city  through 
which  I  pass,  that  bonds  and  afflictions  await  me  at 
Jerusalem  ;  but  none  of  these  things  move  me, 
neither  count  I  my  life  dear  to  myself,  so  that  I 
might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry 
which  I  have  received,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God.' 

There  is  something  exceedingly  majestic  in  the 
steadiness  with  which  the  Apostle  points  out  the 
single  object  of  his  life,  and  the  unquenchable  courage 
with  which  he  walks  towards  it.  *  I  know  I  shall 
die,  but  I  have  a  greater  object  than  life, — the  zeal 
of  an  high  duty.  Situation  allows  some  men  to  think 
of  safety ;  I  not  only  must  not  consult  it,  but  I  must 
go  where  I  know  it  will  be  most  exposed.  I  must 
hold  out  my  hands  for  chains,  and  my  body  for  stripes, 
and  my  soul  for  misery.  I  am  ready  to  do  it  all ! ' 
These  are  the  feelings  by  which  alone  bold  tYW.t\x^ 
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have  been  tol4  to  the  world ;  by  which  the  bondage 
of  falsehood  has  been  broken,  and  the  chains  of  slavery 
snapt  asxinder !     It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  men  numeri- 
cally ;  if  the  passions  of  a  man-are  exalted  to  a  summit 
like  this,  he  is  a  thousand  men  !     If  all  the  feebleness 
and  fluctuation  of  his  nature  are  shamed  away,  you 
must  not  pretend  to  calculate  upon  his  efforts.   Under 
the  influence  of  sublime  feelings,  sometimes  liberty, 
sometimes  religious  men,  have  sprung  up  fix)m  the 
dust,  to  shiver  the  oldest  dominions ;  to  toss  to  the 
ground  the  highest  despots  ;  to  astonish  ages  to  come 
vdth   the  immensity,  and  power,  and   grandeur  of 
human  feelings.    In  all  desperate  situations,  these  are 
the  feelings  which  must  rescue  us :  when  prudence  is 
mute,  when  reason  is  baffled,  when  all  the  ordinary 
resources  of  discretion  are  exhausted  and  dried  up, — 
there  is  no  safety  but  in  heroic  passions,  no  hope  but 
in  sublime  men.     There  is  no  other  hope  for  Europe 
at  this  moment,  but  that  high  and  omnipotent  venge- 
ance, which  demands  years  of  cruelty  and  oppression, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  lighted  up  in  the  hearts  of  a 
whole  people ;  but  which,  when  it  does  break  out  into 
action,  is  so  rapid  and  so  terrible,  that  it  resembles 
more  the  judgments  of  God  than  the  deeds  of  men. 

Men  are  very  apt  to  be  subHme  when  they  speak  of 
themselves,  and  give  vent  to  those  great  passions 
which  the  important  events  of  Hfe  engender.  The 
speech  which  Logan,  the  Indian  chief,  made  to  Lord 
Dunmore,  in  the  year  1775,  is  fall  <jf  sublimity. 
Thougt  he  was  a  great  friend  to  the  English,  his 
wife  and  all  his  children  were  murdered  by  them  : 
this  unworthy  return  excited  his  vengeance  ;  he  took 
up  the  hatchet,  and  signalised  himself  against  the 
whites.  In  a  decisive  battle,  however,  which  was 
fought  upon  the  great  Kanhaway,  the  Indians  were 
defeated,  and  sued  for  peace;  and  this  was  the  speech 
made  by  Logan,  which  is  so  fine  that  its  authenticity 
has  been  questioned,  but  it  is  now  established  beyond 
a  doubt,  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jefferson: — *I 
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"Appeal  to  any  wnite  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered 
Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat  ? 
if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him 
not?      During  the  course  of  the  long  last  bloody 
"war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate 
foi*  peace.    Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my 
counfeymen  pointed  as  I  passed,  and  said,  **  Logan  is 
the  friend  of  white  men."     I  had  even  thought  to 
have  lived  with  you,  bat  for  the  injuries  of  one  man. 
Colonel  Cressop,   the   last   spriug,   in   cold    blood, 
and  unprovoked,  murdered  aU  the  relations  of  Logan ; 
not  sparing  even  my  women  and  children :    there 
runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any 
living  creature  !      This  called  on  me  for  revenge": 
I  have  sought  it.      I  have  killed  many !      I  have 
ftilly  glutted  my  vengeance.      For   my  country,  I 
rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace ;  but  do  not  harbour 
a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear :    Logan  never 
-felt  fear :    he  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his 
life.     Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?  not  one  !  * 
I  am  going  to  say  rather  an  odd  thing,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  severe  and  rigid  economy  of  a 
m£in  in  distress  has  something  in  it  very  sublime, 
especially  if  it  be  endured  for  any  length  of  time 
serenely  and  in  silence.     I  remember  a  very  striking^ 
instance  of  it  in  a  young  man,  since  dead ;  he  was  the 
son  of  a  country  curate,  who  had  got  him  a  berth  on 
board  a  man-of-war,  as  midshipman.    The  poor  curate 
made  a  great  effort  for  his  son ;  fitted  him  out  well 
with  clothes,  and  gave  him  50Z.  in  money.     The  first 
week,  the  poor  bpy  lost  his  chest,  clothes,  money,  and 
everything  he  had  in  the  world.     The  ship  sailed  for 
a  foreign  station :  and  his  loss  was  without  remedy. 
He  immediately  quitted  his  mess,  ceased  to  associate 
with  the  other  midshipmen,  who  were  the  sons  of 
gentlemen ;  and  for  five  years,  without  mentioning  it 
to  his  parents — ^who  he  knew  could  not  assist  him — 
or  without   borrowing  a  farthing   from  any  human 
being,  without  a  single  murmur  or  coTiv^\ei.\xi\i^^\^'0Ga5^ 
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poor  lad  endure  the  most  abject  and  degrading 
poverty,  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  feelings  are 
most  alive  to  ridicule,  and  the  appetites  most  prone 
to  indulgence.  Now,  I  confess  I  am  a  mighty  advo- 
cate for  the  sublimity  of  such  long  and  patient  endur- 
ance. K  you  can  make  the  world  stare  and  look  on, 
there,  you  have  vanity,  or  compassion,  to  support 
you ;  but  to  bury  all  your  wretchedness  in  your  own 
mind, — to  resolve  that  you  will  have'  no  man's  pity, 
while  you  have  one  effort  left  to  procure  his  respect, 
— to  harbour  no  mean  thought  in  the  midst  of  abject 
poverty,  but,  at  the  very  time  you  are  surrounded  by 
circumstances  of  humility  and  depression,  to  found  a 
spirit  of  modest  independence  upon  the  consciousness 
of  having  always  acted  well ; — this  is  a  sublimity 
which,  though  it  is  found  in  the  shade  and  retirement 
of  life,  ought  to  be  held  up  to  the  praises  of  men,  .and 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  noble  model  for  imitation. 

The  confidence  which  very  great  men  have  in  them- 
selves, partakes  of  this  feeling.  There  is  something 
extremely  grand  and  imposing  in  their  firm  reliance 
upon  their  own  genius  ;  and  what  in  corrrnion  men 
would  be  the  height  of  presumption,  is  in  them,  not 
only  tolerated,  but  vehemently  and  justly  admired. 
Such  is  the  answer  of  Alexander  to  Parmenio ; — 
Csesar  to  the  Pilot; — Marius  to  the  man  who  saw 
him  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  There  is  a 
very  sublime  piece  of  insolence,  which  Homer  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Achilles.  He  has  seized  upon 
Lycaon,  and  is  going  to  put  him  to  death.  The  young 
man  prays  to  him,  in  the  most  humble  and  suppli- 
cating manner,  to  spare  his  life.  '  Wretch ! '  says 
Achilles,  'do  you  fear  to  die  ?  do  you  complain  of 
death  ?  Look  at  me  !  how  beautifal,  how  vast,  how 
brave  am  I ! — even  I  must  perish !  A  hero  was  my 
father,  a  goddess  produced  me,  and  yet  the  hour  will 
come,  be  it  morning,  or  evening,  or  noon,  when 
even  I  must  fall  by  the  arrow  or  the  spear  ! '  Lu- 
cuUus,  when  he  marched  up  to  Tigranocerta,  had  an 
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a^my  of  300,000  men  to  attack.  What  was  the  con- 
duct of  Luctdlns  ?  He  did  not  go  about  to  his  officers 
and  say,  *  Do  you  think  I  had  better  attack  them?  or 
*  what  do  you  think  about  it  ?  I  have  really  a  great 
mind  to  do  so.'  His  army  and  his  officers  were  dis- 
concerted with  their  numbers.  Lucullus,  the  very 
moment  he  glanced  at  their  position,  exclaimed,  *  We 
have  them  ! '  It  happened  to  be  on  one  of  those  days 
which  the  Romans  had  marked  out  in  their  calendar 
as  unfortunate^  because  it  had  formerly  been  memor- 
able by  defeats.  They  requested  him  to  consider  this 
well,  and  not  to  hazard  a  battle  on  such  a  day.  '  I 
will  put  it  among  the  forttmate  days,'  said  he,  and 
immediately  ordered  them  to  march.  An  hundred 
thousand  barbarians  fell  in  the  battle ;  with  the  loss 
of  five  Bomans  killed,  and  an  hundred  wounded. 

The  calm  resignation  to  inevitable  fate,  equally 
removed  from  insolence  and  fear,  and  which  is  so 
peculiar  to  great  minds,  is  to  be  classed  among  the 
Bublimer  feelings  of  our  nature.  In  this  maimer 
Socrates  drank  the  poison ;  the  three  hundred  pe- 
rished at  the  Straits  of  Greece ;  so  died  the  Chancellor 
More  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  great  Lord  Falkland  in 
the  field ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  the  memorable 
Lord  Strafford  pleaded  before  his  enemies:  'And 
now,  my  lords,'  he  says,  *  I  thank  God  I  have  been 
(by  his  blessing)  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  extreme 
vaniiy  of  all  temporary  enjoyments,  compared  to 
the  importence  of  onr  eternal  duration :  and  so,  my 
lords,  even  so,  with  all  humility,  and  all  tranquillity 
of  mind,  I  submit  clearly  and  freely  to  your  judg- 
ments ;  and  whether  that  righteous  doom  shall  be 
to  life  or  death,  I  shall  repose  myself,  frdl  of  gratitude 
and  confidence,  in  the  arms  of  the  great  Author  of 
my  existence.' 

*  Certainly,'  says  Whitelock  (with  his  usual  can- 
dour), *  never  any  man  acted  such  a  part  on  such 
a  theatre,  with  more  wisdom,  constancy,  and  elo- 
quence ;  with  greater  reason,  judgment^  and  tetTci^'c  \ 
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and  with  a  better  grace  in  all  his  words  and actimm^r 
tiian  did  this  great  and  excellent  person:   and  he. 
moved  the  hesirts  of  all  his  auditors   (some   few 
excepted)  to  pity  and  remorse.' 

All  these  men,  in  their  different  walks  of  life,  as 
warriors  or  as  statesmen,  seemed,  at  the  i^proach  of 
iheir  destinj,  to  haye  enyeloped  themselyes  in  their 
own  greatness ;  and  to  hare  been  lifted  np  aboye  ns, 
by  a  kind  of  serenity  to  which  we  should  feel  it  im- 
possible, in  similar  situations,  to  attain. 

I  haye  been  thus  diffuse  upon  the  subject  of  the 
sublime  in  morals,  because  it  is  of  all  things  the  most 
inspiring  and  usefol,  to  contemplate  the  best  models  of 
our  own  species,  and  to  know  what  those  limits  are  to 
which  our  nature  really  does  extend :  and  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  that  classical  education  in  which 
we  are  trained  in  this  country  is,  that  it  sets  before 
OS  so  many  examples  of  sublimity  in  action,  and  of 
sublimity  in  thought.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  in  the 
first  and  most  ardent  years  of  life,  to  read  the  great 
actions  of  the  two  greatest  nations  in  the  world,  so 
beautifully  related,  without  catching,  ov/yselves,  some 
taste  for  greatness,  and  a  love  for  that  glory  which  is 
gained  by  doing  greater  and  better  things  than  other 
men.  And  though  the  state  of  order  and  discipline 
into  which  the  world  is  brought  does  not  enable  a 
man  frequently  to  do  such  things,  as  every  day  pro- 
duced in  the  fierce  and  eventful  democraties  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  yet,  to  love  that  which  is  great  is  the  best 
security  for  hating  that  which  is  little  ;  the  best  cure 
for  envy ;  the  safest  antidote  for  revenge ;  the  surest 
pledge  for  the  abhorrence  of  malice ;  the  noblest 
incitement  to  love  truth,  and  manly  independence,  and 
honourable  labour, — to  glory  in  spotless  innocence, 
and  build  up  the  system  of  life  upon  the  rock  of 
integrity. 

It  is  the  greatest  and  first  use  of  history  to  show 
us  the  sublime  in  morals,  and  to  tell  us  what  great 

en  have  done  in  perilous  seasons.    Such  beings,  and 
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sacli  actions,  dignify  onr  natnre,  and  breatlie  into  us 
a  virtnons  pride  wluch  is  the  parent  of  every  good. 
Wherever  you  meet  with  them  in  the  page  of  history, 
read  them,  mark  them,  and  learn  from  them,  how  to 
live,  and  how  to  die  !  for  the  object  of  common  men 
is  only  to  live.  The  object  of  such  men  as  I  have 
spoken  of,  was  to  live  grandly,  and  in  favour  with 
thfeir  own  diffimlt  spirite :  to  live,  if  in  war,  glo- 
riously ;  if  in  peace,  usefdlly,  justly,  SiJid  freely  ! 
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LECTUBE  XVn. 

ON  THE   FACULTIES  OF  ANIMALS,   AS  COMPARED  WITH 

THOSE   OP  MEN. 

I  CONFESS  I  treat  on  this  subject  with  some  degree  of 
apprehension  and  reluctance;  because  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  do  injustice  to  the  poor  brutes,  who 
have  no  professors  to  revenge  their  cause  by  lecturing 
on  ow  faculties :  and  at  the  same  time  I  know  there 
is  a  very  strong  anthropical  party,  who  view  all  eulo- 
giums  on  the  brute  creation  with  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  suspicion,  and  look  upon  every  compliment 
which  is  paid  to  the  ape  as  high  treason  to  the 
dignity  of  man. 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  more  of  rashness  and  ill- 
fated  securily  in  my  opinion,  than  of  magnanimity  or 
liberality ;  but  I  confess  I  feel  myself  so  much  at  my 
ease  about  the  superiority  of  mankind, — ^I  have  such 
a  marked  and  decided  contempt  for  the  understanding 
of  every  baboon  I  have  yet  seen, — I  feel  so  sure  that 
the  blue  ape  without  a  tail  will  never  rival  us  in 
poetry,  painting,  and  music, — ^that  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  why  justice  may  not  be  done  to  the  few 
fragments  of  soul,  and  tatters  of  understanding,  which 
they  may  really  possess.  I  have  sometimes,  perhaps, 
felt  a  little  uneasy  at  Exeter  'Change,  from  contrasting 
the  monkeys  with  the  'prentice-boys  who  are  teasing 
them ;  but  a  few  pages  of  Locke,  or  a  few  lines  of 
Milton,  have  always  restored  me  to  tranquilUty,  and 
convinced  me  that  the  superiority  of  man  had  nothing 
to  fear. 

Philosophers  have  been  much  puzzled  about  the 
essential  characteristics  of  brutes,  by  which  they  may 
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be  distinguished  from  men.  Some  define  a  brute  to 
be  an  Sbnimal  that  never  laughs,  or  a^  animal  inca- 
pable of  laughter :  some  say  they  are  mute  animals. 
The  Peripatetics  allowed  them  a  sensitive  power,  but 
denied  them  a  rational  one.  The  Platonists  allowed 
them  reason  and  understanding ;  though  in  a  degree 
less  pure,  and  less  refined,  than  that  of  men.  Lactan- 
tius  allows  them  everything  which  men  have,  except 
a  sense  of  religion  :  and  some  sceptics  have  gone  so 
fia.r  as  to  say  they  have  this  also.  Descartes  main- 
tained that  brutes  are  mere  inanimate  machines, 
absolutely  destitute,  not  only  of  all  reason,  but  of  all 
thought  and  reflection ;  and  that  all  their  actions  are 
only  consequences  of  the  exquisite  mechanism  of  their 
bodies.  This  system,  however,  is  much  older  than 
Descartes ;  it  was  borrowed  by  him  from  Gomez 
Pereiia,  a  Spanish  physician,  who  employed  thirty 
years  in  composing  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  which 
he  very  afiectionately  called  by  the  name  of  his  father 
and  mother — *Antoniana  Margarita.*  Systems  and 
theories,  however,  differ  very  materially  in  their  im- 
portance, according  to  the  parent  who  ushers  them 
into  the  world,  and  the  obscurity  or  notoriety  of  the 
name  to  which  they  happen  to  be  connected.  Poor 
Gomez  was  so  far  from  having  opponents,  that  he  had 
not  even  readers :  his  theory,  in  the  hands  of  Des- 
cartes, excited  a  controversy  which  reached  from  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other  :  many,  who  maintained 
the  opposite  hypothesis  to  Descartes,  contended  that 
brutes  are  endowed  with  a  soul,  essentially  inferior  to 
that  of  man ;  and  to  this  soul  some  have  impiously 
allowed  immortahty.  But  the  most  curious  of  all 
opinions,  respecting  the  understanding  of  beasts,  is 
that  advanced  by  Pere  Bougeant,  a  Jesuit,  in  a  work 
entitled  *  Philosophical  Amusement  on  the  Language 
of  Beasts.'  In  this  book  he  contends,  that  each  animal 
is  inhabited  by  a  separate  and  distinct  devil;  that  not 
only  this  was  the  case  with  respect  to  cats,  which 
have  long  been  known  to  be  very  faYO\m\^  t^^^^vvsjrrw 
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of  familiar  spirits,  bat  that  a  peculiar  devil  swa;m  "i^ritlt 
every  turbot,  grsbzed  with  every  ox,  soared  with  every 
lark,  dived  with  every  duck,  and  was  roasted  with 
every  chicken. 

The  most  common  notion  now  prevalent,  with  re- 
apect  to  animals,  is,  that  they  are  guided  by  instinct ; 
that  the  discriminating  circumstance  between  the 
minds  of  animals  and  of  men  is,  that  the  former  dp 
what  they  do  from  instinct,  the  latter  from  reason. 
Now,  the  question,  is,  is  there  any  meaning  to  the 
word  instinct?  what  is  that  meaning  ?  and  what  is 
the  distinction  between  instinct  and  reason  ?  If  I 
desire  to  do  a  certain  thing,  adopt  certain  means  to 
effect  it,  and  have  a  clear  and  precise  notion  that 
those  means  are.  directly  subservient  to  that  end, — 
there  I  act  from  reason ;  but,  if  I  adopt  means  sub- 
servient to  the  end,  and  am  uniformly  found  to  do  so, 
and  am  not  in  the  least  degree  conscious  that  these 
means  are  subservient  to  the  end, — ^there  I  certainly 
^o  act  from  some  principle  very  different  from  reason ; 
and  to  which  principle,  it  is  as  convenient  to  give  the 
name  of  instinct,  as  any  other  name.  K  I  build  a 
house  for  my  family,  and  lay  it  out  into  different 
apartments,  separating  it  horizontally  with  floors,  and 
give  the  obvious  principles  on  which  I  have  done  so, 
-r— here  is  plainly  an  invention  of  meaning,  and  an 
appHcation  of  previous  experience,  which  anybody 
would  call  by  the  name  of  reason ;  but  if  I  am  de- 
tected making  folding-doors  to  the  drawing-room, 
putting  up  snug  shelves  in  the  butler's  pantry,  and 
making  the  whole  house  as  convenient  as  possible, 
and  it  is  quite  plain  at  the  same  time  that  I  have  no 
possible  motive  to  allege  why  I  have  done  these 
things,  that  I  am  quite  ignorant  folding-doors  are 
pleasant  at  routs,  and  shelves  eminently  useftd  to 
butlers,  for  the  more  orderly  and  decorous  arrange- 
ment of  glass  ware, — there,  it  is  very  plain,  I  am  not 
constituted  as  other  men  are ;  that  I  am  not  applying 
previous  experience  to  new  cases, — ^not  arguing  that 
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wliat  has  happened  before,  vrill  happen  again ;  but 
that  I  am  generieally  different  from  all  others  of  my 
species,  and  that  my  mind  is  not  the  mind  of  man. 
Bees,  it  is  well  known,  construct  their  combs  with 
Gfmall  cells  on  both  sides,  fit  for  holding  their  store  of 
honey,  and  for  receiving  their  young.  There  are  only 
three  possible  figures  of  the  cells,  which  can  make 
them  all  equal  and  similar,  without  any  useless  in- 
terstices :  these  are,  the  equilateral  triangle,  the  square,- 
and  the  regular  hexagon.  It  is  well  known  to  mathe- 
maticians, that  there  is  not  &  fourth  waj  possible,  in 
which  a  plane  may  be  cut  into  little  spaces,  that  shall 
be  equal,  similar,  and  regular,  without  leaving  any 
^terstices.  Of  the  three,  the  hexagon  is  the  most 
proper  both  for  conveniency  and  strength ;  and  ac- 
qordingly,  bees — as  if  they  were  acquainted  with 
these  things — ^make  all  their  cells  regular  hexagons. 
As  the  combs  have  cells  on  both  sides,  the  cells  may 
either  be  exactly  opposite,  having  partition  against 
partition, — or  the  bottom  of  a  cell  may  rest  upon  the 
partitions,  between  the  cells,  on  the  other  side ;  which 
will  serve  as  a  buttress  to  strengthen  it.  The  last 
^ay  is  the  best  for  strength ;  accordingly,  the  bottom 
of  each  cell  rests  against  the  point  where  three  parti- 
tions meet  on  the  other  side,  which  gives  it  all  the 
strength  possible.  The  bottom  of  a  cell  may  either 
be  one  plane  perpendicular  to  the  side  partitions,  or 
it  may  be  composed  of  several  planes  meeting  in  a 
solid  angle  in  the  middle  point.  It  is  only  in  one  of 
these  two  ways  that  all  the  cells  can  be  similar  with- 
out losing  room ;  and,  for  the  same  intention,  the 
planes  of  which  the  bottom  is  composed — if  there  be 
more  than  one — ^must  be  exactly  three  in  number, 
^d  neither  more  nor  less.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
also,  that  by  making  the  bottom  to  consist  of  three 
planes  meeting  in  a  point,  there  is  a  saving  of  ma- 
terials and  labour  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
The  bees,  as  if  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  soHd 
geometry,  follow  them  most  accurately ;  tha  boURrccL 
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of  eacli  cell  being  composed  of  three  planes,  which 
make  obtuse  angles  with  the  side  partitions,  and  with 
one  another,  and  meet  in  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the 
bottom ;  the  three  angles  of  this  bottom,  being  sup- 
ported by  three  partitions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
comb,  and  the  point  of  it  by  the  common  intersection 
of  those  three  partitions. 

One  instance  more  of  the  mathematical  skill  dis- 
played in  the  structure  of  a  honeycomb  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.     It  is  a  curious  mathematical  problem,  at 
what  precise  angle  the  three  planes  which  compose 
the  bottom  of  a  cell  ought  to  meet,  in  order  to  make 
the  greatest  possible  saving,  or  the  least  expense  of 
materials  and  labour.     This  is  one  of  those  problems 
belonging  to  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics,  which 
are  called  problems  of  maxima  and  minima.     It  has 
been  resolved  by  some  mathematicians,  particularly 
by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  by  a  fluxionary  calculation,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  *  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.'     He  has  de- 
termined precisely  the  angle  required^ ;  and  he  found, 
by  the  most  exact  mensuration  the  subject  could  ad- 
mit, that  it  is  the  very  angle  in  which  the  three  planes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cell  of  a  honeycomb  do  actually 
meet.     How  is  all  this  to  be  explained  ?     Imitation  it 
certainly  is  not;  for,  after  every  old  bee  has  been 
killed,  you  may  take  the  honeycomb  and  hatch  a  new 
swarm  of  bees,  that  cannot  possibly  have  had  any 
communication  with,  or  instruction  from,  the  parents. 
The  young  of  every  animal, — ^though  they  have  never 
seen  the  dam, — ^will  do  exactly  as  all  their  species 
have  done  before  them.     A  brood  of  young  ducks, 
hatched  under  a  hen,  take  to  the  water  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  and  terrors  of  their  spurious  parent. 
All  the  great  habitudes  of  every  species  of  animals, 
have  repeatedly  been  proved  to  be  independent  of 
imitation.  I  remember  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  *  Lectures,' 
quotes  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  made  by  Sir  James 
1  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  distinguished  himself  so. 
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jnncli  by  Ids  very  important  experiments  upon  the 
chemistry  of  mineralogy.  Sir  James  liatelied  some 
chickens  in  an  oven :  within  a  few  minutes  after  the 
shell  was  broken,  a  spider  was  turned  loose  before 
this  very  youthfdl  brood ; — ^the  destroyer  of  flies  had 
hardly  proceeded  a  few  inches  before  he  was  descried 
by  one  of  these  oven-bom  chickens,  and,  at  one  peck 
of  his  bill,  immediately  devoured.  This  certainly  was 
not  imitation.  A  female  goat,  very  near  delivery, 
died ;  Galen  cut  out  the  young  kid,  and  placed  before 
it  a  bundle  of  hay,  a  bunch  of  fruit,  and  a  pan  of 
milk:  the  young  kid  smelt  to  them  all  very  atten- 
tively, and  then  began  to  lap  the  milk.  This  was  not 
.imitation.  And  what  is  commonly  and  rightly  called 
instinct,  cannot  be  explained  away,  under  the  notion 
of  its  being  imitation.  Nor  can  it  be  mere  accident ; 
because,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  one  swarm  of 
bees  might  adopt  these  figures  and  measurements, 
without  knowing  their  importance,  it  is  not  to  be 
believed  that  mere  accident  can  uniformly  produce 
such  extraordinary  effects.  The  warmest  admirers  of 
honey,  and  the  greatest  friends  to  bees,  will  never,  I 
presume,  contend  that  the  young  swarm,  who  begin 
making  honey  three  or  four  months  after  they  are 
bom,  and  immediately  construct  these  mathematical 
cells,  should  have  gained  their  geometrical  knowledge 
as  we  gain  ours,  and  in  three  months'  time  outstrip 
Mr,  Maclaurin  in  mathematics  as  much  as  they  did  in 
making  honey.  It  would  take  a  senior  wrangler  at 
Cambridge  ten  hours  a  day,  for  three  years  together, 
to  know  enough  mathematics  for  the  calculation  of 
these  problems,  with  which  not  only  every  queen  bee, 
but  every  under-graduate  grub,  is  acquainted  the 
moment  it  is  bom.  A  few  more  instances  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  action  among  animals,  which  cannot  be  reason, 
and  I  have  done  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  If 
you  shake  caterpillars  off  a  tree  in  every  direction, 
they  instantly  turn  round  and  climb  up,  though  they 
had  never  formerly  been  on  the  surface  oi  ^\i^  ^qtqxA, 
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This  is  a  very  striking  instance  of  instinct.  The 
caterpillar  finds  its  food,  and  is  nourished,  upon  the 
tree,  and  not  npon  the  ground ;  but  surely  the  cater- 
pillar can  never  tell  that  such  an  exertion  is  necessary 
to  its  salvation;  and  therefore  it  acts,  not  from  ra- 
tional motives,  but  from  blind  impulse.  Ants  and 
beavers  lay  up  magazines.  Where  do  they  get  their 
knowledge  that  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  collect  food 
in  rainy  weather  as  it  is  in  the  summer  ?  Men  and 
women  know  these  things,  because  their  grandpapas 
and  grandmammas  have  told  them  so :  ants,  hatched 
from  the  egg  artificially,  or  birds  hatched  in  this 
manner,  have  all  this  knowledge  by  intuition,  without 
the  smallest  communication  with  any  of  their  rela- 
tions. Now,  observe  what  the  soliiiiry  wasp  does; 
she  digs  several  holes  in  the  sand,  in  each  of  which 
she  deposits  an  egg,  though  she  certainly  knows  not 
that  an  animal  is  deposited  in  that  egg,  and  still 
less  that  this  animal  must  be  nourished  with  othei* 
animals.  She  collects  a  few  green  flies,  rolls  them  up 
neatly  in  separate  parcels  (like  Bologna  sausages), 
and  stuffs  one  parcel  into  each  hole  where  an  egg  is 
deposited.  When  the  wasp- worm  is  hatched,  it  finds 
a  store  of  provisions  ready-made ;  and,  what  is  most 
curious,  the  quantity  allotted  to  each  is  exactly  suffi- 
cient to  support  it  till  it  attains  the  period  of  wasp- 
hood,  and  can  provide  for  itself.  This  instinct  of  the 
parent  wasp  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  does  not 
feed  upon  flesh  itself.  Here  the  little  creature  has 
never  seen  its  parent ;  for,  by  the  time  it  is  bom,  the 
parent  is  always  eaten  by  sparrows ;  and  yet,  without 
the  slightest  education,  or  previous  experience,  it  does 
everything  that  the  parent  did  before  it.  Now,  the 
objectors  to  the  doctrine  of  instinct  may  say  what 
they  please,  but  young  tailors  have  no  intuitive  mode 
of  making  pantaloons ; — a  new-born  mercer  cannot 
measure  diaper ; — Nature  teaches  a  cook's  daughter 
nothing  ab  ut  sippets.  All  these  things  require  with 
as  seven  jears'  apprenticeship ;  but  insects  are  like 
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Moliere's  persons  of  quality, — ^they  know  everything 
(as  Moliere  says),  without  having  learnt  anything. 
'Les  gens  de  quality  savent  tout,  sans  avoir  rien 
appiis.' 

The  most  strenuous  objector  to  these  histories  of 
the  singular  and  untaught  instincts  of  animals,  is  the 
Comte  de  Buffon ;  and  he  has  been  particularly  severe 
upon  bees,  whose  reputation  for  architecture  and  civil 
economy  he  has  attempted  entirely  to  overthrow.  Of 
Maclaurin's  discovery  of  the  angle  he  takes  no  notice, 
and  returns  no  answer  to  it;  neither  does  he  con^^ 
descend  to  notice  the  particular  manner  in  which  the 
comb  is  placed  back  to  back.  His  observations  upon 
the  hexagonal  form  of  the  cell  appear  to  me,  I  con- 
fess, for  so  great  a  man,  very  singular.  *  The  hex- 
agonal form  of  the  cells  of  the  bee,  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  admiration,  furnish  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  stupidity  of  these  insects.  This 
figure,  though  extremely  regular,  is  nothing  but  a 
mechanical  result,  which  is  often  exhibited  in  the 
rudest  productions  of  nature.  Crystals,  and  several 
other  stones,  as  well  as  particular  salts,  constantly 
assume  this  figure.  The  small  scales  in  the  skin  of 
the  roussete,  or  great  Temate  bat,  are  hexagonal, 
because  each  scale  when  growing  obstructs  the  pro- 
gress of  its  neighbour,  and  tends  to  occupy  as  much 
space  as  possible.  We  likewise  find  these  hexagons 
in  the  second  stomachs  of  some  ruminating  animals ; 
in  certain  seeds,  capsules,  and  flowers.  If  we  fill  a 
vessel  with  cylindrical  grain,  and,  after  filling  up 
the  interstices  with  water,  shut  it  close  up,  and  boil 
the  water,  all  these  cylinders  will  become  hexagonal 
columns.  The  reason  is  obvious,  and  purely  me- 
chanical. Each  cylindrical  gi-ain  tends,  by  its  swell- 
ing, to  occupy  as  much  space  as  possible  in  the 
limited  dimensions  of  the  hive ;  and  therefore,  as 
the  bodies  of  the  bees  are  cylindrical,  they  must  ne- 
cessarily make  their  cells  hexagonal,  from  the  reci- 
procal obstruction  they  give  to  each,  otYier? 
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In  tlie  case  of  the  boiled  grain,  the  vessel  is  close ; 
bnt  the  comb,  I  fancy,  in  common  beehives,  by  no 
means  extends  itself  through  the  whole  dimensions  of 
the  straw  hut ;  therefore,  there  is  no  pressure  on  the 
outside :  neither  do  I  see  how  there  is  any  pressure 
fix>m  within,  because  the  cell  is  made  before  the  young 
bee  is  put  in  it,  and  the  very  first  plan  and  ground- 
work of  each  cell  is  the  hexagon,  long  before  the 
pressure  of  body  in  the  old  bee  can  affect  it.    Besides, 
it  really  seems  quite  ludicrous  to  suppose,  that  such 
extraordinary  regularity  can  be  produced  by  the  ac- 
cidental pushing  and  scrambling  of  10,000  insects, 
working  one  at  one  moment  at  this  cell,  then  flying 
off  to  a  cowslip,  then  going  to  another  cell,  then  ap- 
pointed to  digest  wax  for  the  public  good.    Make  the 
sKghtest  inequahty  in  the  pushing,  let  one  bee  neglect 
to  scramble  for  a  single  instant,  or  let  one  be  scraping 
away  while  the  other  is  adding,  and  the  whole  regu- 
larity is  immediately  destroyed,  without  the  possibility 
of  restoring  it.     And  if  they  did  push  and  scramble 
with  this  wonderfiil  metre  and  rhythm,  instead  of  de- 
stroying  the  wonder  of  the  instinct,  it  would  be  in- 
creasing it.     If  there   be  any  necessary  connection 
between  the  hexagon  and  this  origin  of  its  formation, 
why  do  not  wasps  and  ants  deposit  their  nests  in  hex- 
agons as  perfect  ?   or  why  does  not  the  insect  that 
works  the  coral?     The  real  fact  seems  to  be,  that 
Nature  has  originally  determined,  with  scrupulous  pre- 
cision, how  every  animal  shall  breed  and  build ;  and  has 
confined  them  to  a  particular  shape,  as  much  as  to  a 
particular  position.     The  wasp  takes  one  form,  the 
bee  another,  the  chaffinch  another,  the  robin-redbreast 
another.    Nature  has  chosen  that  some  animals  should 
be  more  accurate  and   fine  in  their  habits;   others 
more  careless,  lax,  and  inattentive.     Upon  some  she 
seems  to  have  bestowed  vast  attention ;  and  to  have 
sketched  out  others  in  a  moment,  and  turned  them 
adrift.     The  house-fly  skims  about,  perches  upon  a 
window  or  a  nose,  breakfasts  and  sups  with  you,  lays 
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Ids  eggs  upon  your  white  cotton  stockings,  runs  into 
the  &rst  hole  in  the  wall  when  it  is  cold,  and  perishes 
with  as  much  unconcern  as  he  lives.  The  bees  (as  is 
commonly  said  of  them,  and  as  is  strictly  true)  do 
live  together  in  a  city,  with  a  common  object.  It  has 
pleased  their  Maker  that  their  food  should  be  pre- 
pared with  considerable  labour  and  art,  and  their 
houses  constructed  with  the  greatest  attention  to 
durability  and  convenience.  What  is  there  in  all 
this,  that  should  make  Buffon  so  angry  or  sceptical  ? 
Cannot  He  who  made  man,  make  a  miracle  one  thou- 
sand times  less  miraculous  than  man?  If  He  have 
implanted  in  our  nature  one  or  two  stimuli  which  are 
sufficient,  in  the  progress  of  life,  gradually  to  unfold 
the  soul  that  lies  hidden  within  us,  why  may  He  not 
have  given  to  another  class  of  animals  a  great  step  at 
first,  if  He  resolved  that  that  should  be  the  only 
progress  they  ever  were  to  make  in  their  momentary 
existence  ?  But  there  is  no  use  in  putting  questions 
why  Providence  may  not  have  done  this,  or  done  that. 
Providence  has  done  it !  There  are  the  bees,  and  there 
the  comb; — there  are  the  rafters,  and  there  is  the 
floor,  and  there  is  Colin  Maclaurin  with  his  angle ! 
and  get  rid  of  it  how  you  can ;  and  if  you  are  de- 
termined to  get  rid  of  it,  you  had  better  account  for 
the  formation  of  a  hive  in  some  more  sensible  manner 
than  the  pushing  and  scrambling  of  Buffon.  When  I 
call  that  principle  upon  which  the  bees  or  any  other 
animals  proceed  to  their  labours,  the  piinciple  of 
instinct,  I  only  mean  to  say  it  is  not  a  principle  of 
reason.  However  the  knowledge  is  gained,  it  is  not 
gained  as  our  knowledge  is  gained.  It  is  not  gained 
by  experience,  or  imitation,  for  I  have  cited  cases  of 
birds  and  bees  that  have  never  seen  nest  or  cell, — 
who  have  made  one  and  the  other,  as  if  they  were 
perfectly  acquainted  with  them.  It  cannot  be  inven- 
tion, or  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ;  because,  as 
the  animal  works  before  he  knows  what  event  is  going 
to  happen,  he  cannot  know  what  the  end  is  to  vrhicK 
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he  is  accommodating  the  means ;  and  if  he  be  actuated 
by  any  other  principle  than  these,  the  generation  of 
ideas  in  animals  is  (contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Gondii- 
lac)  very  different  from  the  generation  of  ideas  in  men, 

AH  the  wonderftil  instincts  of  animals,  which,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  are  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
the  belief  in  which  is  not  decreased  with  the  increase 
of  science  and  investigation, — all  these  instincts  are 
given  them  only  for  the  combination  or  preservation 
of  their  species.  If  they  had  not  these  instincts,  they 
would  be  swept  off  the  earth  in  an  instant.  This  bee, 
that  understands  architecture  so  well,  is  as  stupid  as  a 
pebble-stone  out  of  his  own  particular  business  of 
making  honey ;  and,  with  all  his  talents,  he  only 
exists  that  boys  may  eat  his  labours,  and  poets  sing 
about  them.  Tit  pueris  placeas  et  declamatio  fias.  A 
peasant  girl  of  ten  years  old  puts  the  whole  republic 
to  death  with  a  little  smoke  ;  their  palaces  are  turned 
into  candles,  and  every  clergyman's  wife  makes  mead- 
wine  of  the  honey ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  glory 
and  wisdom  of  the  bees !  "Whereas,  man  has  talents 
that  have  no  sort  of  reference  to  his  existence ;  and 
without  which,  his  species  might  remain  upon  earth 
in  the  same  safety  as  if  they  had  them  not.  The  bee 
works  at  that  particular  angle  which  saves  most  time 
and  labour  ;  and  the  boasted  edifice  he  is  constructing 
is  only  for  his  egg ;  but  Somerset  House,  and  Blen- 
heim, and  the  Louvre,  have  nothing  to  do  with  breed- 
ing. Epic  poems,  and  Apollo  Belvideres,  and  Venus 
de  Medicis,  have  nothing  to  do  with  living  and  eating. 
We  might  have  discovered  pig-nuts  without  the  Royal 
Society,  and  gathered  acorns  without  reasoning  about 
curves  of  the  ninth  order.  The  immense  superfluity 
of  talent  given  to  man,  which  has  no  bearing  upon 
animal  life,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mere 
preservation  of  existence,  is  one  very  distinguishing- 
circumstance  in  this  comparison.  There  is  no  other 
animal  but  man  to  whom  mind  appears  to  be  given 
for  any  other  purpose  than  the  preservation  of  body. 

If  I  am  right  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  instinct. 
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as  distinguislied  firom  reason,  and  riglit  in  saying  tliat 
animals  are  guided  by  it,  a  question  very  naturally 
arises,  how  far  men  are  guided  by  it  themselves.  It  is 
a  question  of  great  difficulty  ajid  subtlety,  which  it 
would  be  very  tedious  to  investigate  with  the  atten- 
tion its  intricacy  would  require.  When  Locke  so  suc- 
cessfully attacked  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  and 
innate  principles  of  speculative  truth,  he  was  thought 
by  many  to  have  overturned  all  innate  principles 
whatever ;  to  have  divested  the  human  mind  of  every 
passion,  affection,  and  instinct,  and  to  have  left  in  it 
nothing  but  the  powers  of  memory,  sensation,  and  in- 
tellect. Hence  arose  many  philosophers  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  maintained,  upon  the  principles  of  Lock«, 
that  in  the  human  mind  there  are  no  instincts,  but 
that  everything  which  had  usually  been  called  by  that 
name  is  resolvable  into  association  and  habit.  This 
doctrine  was  attacked  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  in- 
troduced into  the  theory  of  mind,  as  faculties  derived 
from  nature,  a  sense  of  beauty,  a  sense  of  honour,  and 
a  sense  of  ridicule ;  and  these  he  considered  as  the 
test  of  speculative  truth  and  moral  rectitude.  His 
lordship's  principles  were  in  part  adopted  by  Professor 
Hutchinson  of  Glasgow,  who  published  a  system  of 
moral  philosophy,  founded  upon  a  sense  of  instinct,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  moral  sense ;  and  the 
undoubted  merits  of  his  book  procured  him  many 
followers.  It  being  now  supposed  that  the  human 
mind  was  endowed  with  instinctive  principles  of 
action,  a  sect  of  very  lazy  philosophers  arose,  who 
found  it  convenient  to  refer  every  phenomenon  to  a 
separate  instinct.  Immediately  we  had  the  fighting 
instinct,  the  loving  instinct,  the  educating  instinct, 
the  hoarding  instinct,  ihe  cheating  instinct,  and  even 
the  sneezing  instinct.  The  most  able  refuter  of  these 
instincts  is  Dr.  Priestley,  who  maintains,  with  the: 
earliest  disciples  of  Locke,  that  we  have  from  Nature 
no  innate  sense  of  truth, — that  even  the  action  of 
sucking  in  new-born  infants  is  to  be  «bCiCO\n:xJ^«^  ^<^^ 
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upon  principles  of  mechanism.  The  question  is  a  very 
difficult  one,  and  I  rather  decline  entering  into  a  long 
dissertation  upon  suckling  in  this  Institution  ;  but  I 
believe  Dr.  Hartley  is  in  the  right,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  show  any  clear  case  of  instinct  among 
men,  and  that  children  suckle  first  mechanically,  then 
receive  pleasure  from  it,  then  associate  the  action 
with  the  pleasure,  and  then  do  it  from  appetite.  There 
is  an  extremely  good  article  upon  the  subject  of  instinct 
in  the  Scotch  Encyclopeedia,  in  which  Dr.  Reid  is 
very  justly  censured  for  the  confusion  he  has  made, 
in  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  instinct.  If  a  man 
swallow  his  food,  all  the  requisite  motions  of  nerves 
and  muscles  take  place  in  their  proper  order,  though 
the  man  neither  knows,  nor  wiUs,  anything  about 
them.  Breathing,  according  to  the  doctor,  depends 
upon  instinct.  When  a  man  is  tumbling  off  his 
horse,  and  makes  an  effort  to  recover  himself,  he 
regains  his  saddle  by  instinct,  according  to  Dr.  Reid. 
Breathing,  with  due  submission  to  Dr.  Reid,  is  a  mere 
case  of  mechanism,  with  which  the  mind  has  nothing 
to  do.  If  you  recover  yourself  when  you  fall,  your 
motion  depends  upon  mere  habit  and  association  ;  the 
muscles  that  act  in  swallowing,  are,  according  to  the 
Hartleian  theory,  and  in  aU  probability,  moved  first 
mechanically,  then  by  volition.  How  it  comes  about 
that  the  vnll  can  never  move  any  part  of  the  body, — 
that  mind  can  ever  act  upon  matter, — is  another 
question.  That  phenomenon  is  common  to  almost 
every  description  of  animate  beings ;  but  it  is  a  great 
abuse  of  terms  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  instinct. 
Actions  performed  with  a  view  to  accomplish  a  certain 
end,  are  rational.  Actions  performed  without  the 
spontaneity  of  the  agent,  are  automatic.  Actions 
regularly  performed  without  a  view  to  the  con- 
sequences they  produce,  are  instinctive.  Upon  these 
distinctions,  every  discussion  upon  human  and  animal 
faculties  must  be  grounded. 

One  of  the  best  attacks  made  upon  the  doctrine  of 
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instinct,  is  by  Dr.  Darwin ;  but  lie  fights  too  mucli 
against  common  experience,  to  combat  with  much  suc- 
cess. One  of  Dr.  Darwin's  objections  to  this  doctrine 
of  instinct  is,  that  the  instincts  of  animals  bend  to 
circumstances,  which,  if  they  were  arbitrary  admoni- 
tions of  nature,  they  would  not  do.  Our  domestic  birds, 
that  are  plentifully  supplied  through  the  year  with 
their  adapted  food,  and  are  covered  by  houses  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  lay  their  eggs  at  any 
season  ;  which  evinces  that  the  spring  of  the  year  is 
not  pointed  out  to  them,  says  Dr.  Darwin,  by  a  neces- 
sary instinct.  Now,  I  confess,  to  me  this  fact  points 
precisely  to  an  opposite  inference.  What  is  the  in- 
stinct ?  To  hatch  their  young  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  when  food  is  plenty. 
Nature  knows  nothing  about  the  Gk>lden  Letter ;  she 
never  looks  into  the  almanac,  and  is  quite  ignorant 
when  Easter  falls ;  but  she  prompts  the  bird  to  hatch 
her  young,  by  those  different  feelings  of  the  body  which 
copious  food  and  genial  warmth  produce.  They  are 
the  feelings  which  precede  the  instinctive  action;  and 
if  you  make  perpetual  spring  to  the  animal  all  the 
year  round,  similar  feelings  produce  similar  instincts, 
and,  instead  of  reftiting  the  supposition  that  the  ani- 
mal is  under  the  influence  of  instinct,  powerfully  con- 
firm it.  Dr.  Darwin's  mistake  proceeds  from  this : 
he  supposes  Nature  inteuded  birds  to  hatch  in  April 
or  May ;  whereas.  Nature  intended  they  should  hatch 
when  they  are  warm  and  well  fed — which,  in  a  state 
of  nature,  they  are  in  those  months  ;  but  which,  when 
protected  by  man,  in  order  that  they  may  be  eaten, 
they  are  at  aU  times.  It  would  be  just  as  rational  to 
say,  that  Nature  did  not  intend  the  production  of  green 
peas  to  depend  upon  the  humid  warmth  of  the  spring, 
because  the  humid  warmth  of  the  spring  is  counter- 
feited in  hot-houses,  and  a  dish  of  peas  is  produced  in 
December,  to  the  astonishment  of  ordinary  under- 
standings, and  to  the  endlefis  glory  of  the  lady  at 
whose  table  they  are  displayed. 
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In  the  same  manner,  the  rahbit  digs  a  bxurow  in  his 
wild  state.  In  his  tame  state,  he  saves  himself  that 
trouble.  But  to  this,  which  delights  Dr.  Darwin  so 
very  highly,  I  have  two  answers :  a  tame  rabbit,  in  all 
probability,  does  not  burrow  in  the  earth,  because  he 
is  shut  up  in  a  deal  box,  and  kept  in  a  garret ;  and 
if  he  refuses  to  burrow,  though  turned  out,  the  expla- 
nation of  this  change  in  his  instincts  is  accounted  for 
precisely  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  last.  Nature 
does  not  at  once  put  the  animal  upon  making  a  burrow ; 
but  it  impels  it  to  do  that  thing  by  some  previous  feel- 
ing of  body  or  mind — ^by  hunger,  by  cold,  by  fear,  or 
by  the  change  of  feelings  in  the  body,  when  about  to 
produce  its  young.  You  change  the  feelings  which 
by  the  law  of  nature  precede  the  action,  and  then  the 
action  is  not  performed.  You  may  very  likely  dis- 
cover some  moral  affection,  or  some  change  in  the 
body,  which  precedes  all  instinctive  motions  ;  but  the 
difficulty  is  still  as  great  as  it  was  before.  Why  does 
cold  make  the  rabbit  dig  a  burrow  ?  Why  does 
warmth  induce  the  bird  to  build  a  nest  after  that 
ancient  model  of  nests  which  it  has  never  seen?  Such 
things  do  not  occur  in  our  species.  We  must,  there- 
fore, find  for  them  some  other  appellation  than  that  of 
reason,  by  which  all  our  actions  are  swayed. 

The  most  curious  instance  of  a  change  of  instinct  is 
mentioned  by  Darwin.  The  bees  carried  over  to  Bar- 
badoes  and  the  Western  Isles  ceased  to  lay  up  any 
honey  after  the  first  year ;  as  they  found  it  not  usefal 
to  them.  They  found  the  weather  so  fine,  and  ma- 
terials for  making  honey  so  plentiful,  that  they  quitted 
their  grave,  prudent,  and  mercantile  character,  became 
exceedingly  profligate  and  debauched,  eat  up  their 
capital,  resolved  to  work  no  more,  and  amused  them- 
selves by  flying  about  the  sugar-houses  and  stinging 
the  blacks.  The  fact  is,  that  by  putting  animals  in 
different  situittions  you  may  change,  and  even  reverse, 
any  of  their  original  propensities .  Spallan  zani  brought 
up  an  eagle  upon  bread  and  milk,  and  fed  a  dove  on 
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raw  beef.  The  circumstances  by  whicli  an  animal  is 
surronnded,  impel  him  to  do  so  and  so,  by  the  changes 
they  produce  in  his  body  and  mind.  Alter  those  cir- 
cumstances, and  he  no  longer  does  as  he  did  before. 
This,  instead  of  disproving  the  existence  of  an  instinct, 
only  points  out  the  causes  on  which  it  depends.  Many 
actions  of  animals  hfive  been  mistaken  for  instinctive, 
which  are  not  so ;  or,  rather,  the  object  for  which  they 
act  has  been  mistaken.  It  is  supposed  that  ants  lay 
up  their  magazines  against  the  winter;  'but  ants,* 
says  Buffon,  *  are  torpid  in  the  winter,  and  don't  eat 
at  all;  therefore,  what  is  the  use  of  their  magazines  ?* 
Why,  this  is  the  use  of  their  magazines  :  that  there 
come  often  enough  before  the  season  of  their  torpor, 
three  or  four  rainy  days,  when  they  cannot  venture 
out  to  get  food,  and  then  their  magazine  is  of  im- 
portance. Besides,  the  Count  should  have  told  us 
whether  they  do  not  revive  again  before  the  provi- 
sions oi\  which  they  subsist;  if  they  do,  there  is 
another  reason  why  they  should  have  a  stock  in  hand. 
Neither  does  it  disprove  the  existence  of  instinct, 
because  the  instinct  is  sometimes  not  so  fine  and  so 
minute  as  might  have  been  expected,  or  was  sup- 
posed. *  The  provisions  of  the  ant,  of  the  field-mouse, 
and  of  the  bee,'  says  Buffon,  'are  discovered  to  be  only 
useless  and  disproportioned  masses,  collected  without 
any  view  to  faturity ;  and  the  minute  and  particular 
laws  of  their  pretended  foresight  are  reduced  to  the 
general  and  real  law  of  feeling.'  All  that  this  ob- 
jection amounts  to  is,  that  Nature  has  not  impelled 
these  animals  to  collect  a  certain  quantity  avoirdu- 
pois ;  that  they  are  taught  to  collect,  and  that  the 
impulse  only  operates  within  gross  limit,  but  still  with 
sufficient  precision  for  the  preservation  of  the  animal. 
So  the  instinct  of  a  bird  to  sit  upon  eggs  exists, 
though  it  is  given  very  grossly,  for  it  will  sit  upon  a 
chalk-stone  like  an  egg.  The  instinct  is,  to  foster, 
with  the  heat  of  its  body,  that  which  it  produces.  In 
the  absence  of  the  bird,  you  put  in  tha.t  '^^da^i  ^£<^- 
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sembles  its  production ;  the  bird  has  no  other  mode  of 
judging  but  by  the  eye, — ^the  eye  is  deceived.  This 
only  proves  that  the  instinct  is  gross,  not  that  it  does 
not  exist.  But  while  I  am  talkmg  about  the  instincts 
of  ducks  and  rabbits,  a  certain  instinct,  very  valuable 
in  a  professor,  admonishes  me  that  I  am  tiring  my 
audience,  and  that  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  my  lec- 
ture. The  enemies  of  moral  philosophy  may,  perhaps, 
say  this  feeling  is  experience,  and  not  instinct ;  how- 
ever, be  it  what  it  may,  I  shall  obey  it,  and  conclude 
the  subject  at  our  next  meeting. 
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ON   THE   FACULTIES   OF   BEASTS. 

Before  I  proceed  upon  the  body  of  this  lecture,  I 
wish  to  ste,te,  by  anticipation,  the  doctrines  it  will 
contain ;  and  this  I  shall  do  very  shortly,  reserving 
•  the  proof  for  its  proper  place.  Animals  are  not  mere 
machines,  like  clocks  and  watches.  It  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous doctrine  to  assert  that  so  much  apparent  choice 
and  deliberation  can  exist  in  mere  matter.  If  they  are 
not  merely  material  (like  machines  of  human  inven- 
tion), they  must  be  a  composition  of  mind  and 
matter.  There  are  observable  in  the  minds  of  brutes, 
faint  traces  and  rudiments  of  the  human  faculties. 
This  position  has  been  maintained  by  Reid,  Locke, 
Hartley,  Stewart,  and  all  the  best  writers  on  these 
subjects.  If  man  were  a  solitary  animal,  like  a  lion 
or  a  bear,  he  would  not  be  so  superior  to  all  animals 
as  he  is.  If  he  had  the  hoof  of  oxen  instead  of  hands, 
he  would  not  be  so  superior :  neither  would  he,  if  he 
had  less  perfect  organs  of  speech ;  nor  if  his  life  were 
confined  to  a  very  few  years,  instead  of  being  extended 
to  seventy.  But  all  these  things  will  not  do  by  any 
means  alone,  as  the  degraders  of  human  nature  have 
said  ;  for  there  are  some  animals  which  very  nearly 
possess  all  these  advantages,  and  yet  are  perfectly 
contemptible  when  compared  even  with  the  lowest  of 
men.  But  the  great  source  of  man's  superiority  is, 
the  immense  and  immeasurable  disproportion  of  those 
faculties,  of  which  Nature  has  given  the  mere  rudi- 
ments to  brutes;  that  this  disproportion  has  made  man 
a  speculative  animal,  even  where  his  mere  existence 
is  not  concerned  ;  that  it  has  made  him  a  progressive 
animal ;  that  it  has  made  him  a  religious  ^jDL\xaaX%  ^se^^ 
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that  upon  that  mere  superiority,  and  on  the  very  prin- 
ciple that  the  chain  of  mind  and  spirit  terminates  here 
with  man,  the  best  and  the  most  irrefragable  argu- 
ments for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  founded, 
which  natural  religion  can  afford  :  that  independent 
of  revelation,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  man  is  the  object  of  the  creation,  and  that  he,  and 
he  alone,  is  reserved  for  another  and  a  better  state  of 
existence.  These  are  my  principles,  in  which  if  any 
man  here  present  differ  from  me,  I  trust,  at  least,  he 
will  have  the  kindness  and  the  poHteness  to  hear  me. 
There  is  another  circumstance,  very  decisive  of  the 
nature  of  instinct,  and  which  goes  strongly  to  show  it 
is  something  very  different  from  reason — I  mean  the 
uniformity  of  actions  in  animals.  The  bees  now  build 
exactly  as  they  built  in  the  time  of  Homer  ;  the  bear 
is  as  ignorant  of  good  manners  as  he  was  two  thousand 
years  past ;  and  the  baboon  is  still  as  unable  to  read 
and  write,  as  persons  of  honour  and  quality  were  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Of  the  improvements 
made  by  the  insect  tribe  we  cannot  speak  with  much 
certainty ;  and  the  advocates  for  the  perfectibility  of 
animals  tell  us,  it  is  possible  that  ants'  nests  may  be 
laid  out  with  much  greater  regularity  than  they  used 
to  be,  and  that  experience  may  have  taught  them 
many  methods  of  draining  off  water,  and  preventing 
the  growth  of  ears  of  barley.  It  certainly  may,  but 
we  have  no  sort  of  proof  that  it  does;  and  the  analogy 
of  all  large  animals,  whose  economy  we  are  perfectly 
acquainted  with,  and  can  easily  observe,  is  against  the 
supposition.  Neither  is  it  from  any  lack  of  incon- 
veniences, nor  any  extraordinary  contentedness  with 
their  situation,  that  any  species  of  animals  remains  in 
such  a  state  of  sameness.  The  wolf  often  kills  twenty 
times  as  much  as  he  wants ;  and  if  he  could  hit  upon 
any  means  of  preserving  his  superfluous  plunder,  he 
would  not  perish  of  hunger  as  often  as  he  does.  To 
^ —  traps  for  the  hunters,  and  to  eat  them  as  they 
caught,  would  be  far  preferable  to  all  those 
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animals  who  are  tlie  cause,  and  tlie  contents,  of  traps 
themselves.  Animals,  like  men,  are  goaded  by  wants 
and  sufferings ;  but,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  men, 
they  do  not  overcome,  but  endure  them.  The  flesh  of 
the  savage  was  origLoally  as  strong  a  temptation  to 
the  bear,  as  the  flesh  of  the  bear  was  to  the  savage. 
The  wants  of  the  one  impelled  him  to  invention  ;  the 
other  retained  his  original  stupidity,  in  spite  of  his 
wants.  There  are  some  few  and  inconsiderable  in- 
stances of  tribes  of  animals  making  some  slight 
change  in  their  habits,  to  adapt  themselves  to  any 
new  situation  in  which  they  may  be  placed;  but  these 
changes  are  very  little  ameliorative  of  their  condition, 
and  by  no  means  go  to  destroy  the  supposition  of  their 
being  directed  in  many  instances  by  a  mere  instinct. 
This  sameness  of  habits  in  animals  does  not  demon^ 
sir  at  6  that  they  are  not  guided  by  reason,  but  it 
renders  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  they 
should  be.  It  is  not  quite  impossible  that  animals, 
resolving  to  build  a  nest,  should  for  two  thousand 
years  build  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  that 
this  structure  should  be  equally  resorted  to  by  those 
who  have,  and  who  have  not,  seen  the  model  of  the 
nest ; — ^it  is  not  impossible,  but  it  is  so  contrary  t/O 
all  former  experience,  that  it  certainly  gives  us  no 
relief  from  the  pain  of  being  forced  to  believe  in  in- 
stinct. But  the  Chinese  are  stationary,  and  so  are 
the  Hindoos ; — they  are  now  exactly  what  they  were 
twenty  centuries  ago.  Certainly  they  are ;  but,  then, 
they  are  so  from  religious  prejudice,  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child ;  and  if  it  can  be  proved  (which  it 
cannot)  that  bees  and  ants  only  gain  their  habits 
from  older  bees  and  ants,  I  admit  the  whole  question 
of  instinct  is  very  materially  changed.  But  the  fact  is 
the  reverse  ;  and  if  the  fact  were  the  reverse  also 
with  the  Chinese, — if  a  young  Chinese,  brought  out 
of  his  own  country  very  young,  were,  without  ever 
having  seen  another  Chinese,  to  begin  at  the  age  of 
five  or  six  to  eat  rice  with  two  sticks,  to  c\a\;\xa  \>cfflCL- 
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self  in  blue  and  nankeen,  and  adore  the  great  idol 
Foo,  we  must  call  this  sameness  the  sameness  of  in- 
stinct ;  but  as  he  does  these  foolish  things  because  he 
lives  with  other  Chinese,  it  is  the  sameness  proceeding 
from  imitation,  and  strengthened,  as  we  happen  to 
know  it  to  be,  by  religious  association.  I  have  thus 
fe-r  attempted  to  prove  that  brutes  are  guided  by  some 
principle,  which  is  not  the  principle  of  reason.  There 
is  another  philosophy  that  degrades  them  merely  to 
the  state  of  machines.  The  great  Descartes  looked 
upon  a  brute  as  a  mere  machine,  that  could  no  more 
help  acting  as  it  does  act,  and  was  no  more  conscious 
of  how  it  acts,  than  the  Androides,  or  the  chess- 
playing  machine.  All  that  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  Descartes  go  to  prove  are,  that  such  a 
case  is  possible ; — ^that  they  may  be  so  many  machines, 
not  that  they  are  so, — ^that  it  involves  no  contradic- 
tion to  call  them  machines:  which  everyone  who 
understands  anything  of  reasoning  would  willingly 
grant ;  but,  observe,  when  we  have  no  means  of  sub- 
jecting any  question  to  the  direct  evidence  of  the 
senses,  or  to  mathematical  demonstration,  we  must 
resort  to  analogy ;  without  which,  one  conjecture  is 
quite  as  probable  as  another.  We  get  from  the  ob- 
servation of  ourselves,  the  notion  both  of  voluntary 
and  involuntary  motion.  We  are  conscious  that  when 
we  choose  to  put  one  leg  before  another  we  can  do  so. 
If  we  tumble  out  of  bed,  we  are  conscious  we  fall  to 
the  ground  without  the  smallest  intention  of  so  doing, 
but  that  we  are  overruled  by  a  power  we  cannot 
resist.  Now,  having  gained  the  knowledge  of  these 
two  principles,  from  what  passes  within  ourselves, 
we  proceed  to  apply  it,  with  as  much  attention  as 
possible,  to  similarity  of  circumstances.  A  person  sees 
another  man,  made  to  all  appearance  like  himself ;  he 
does  not  think  him,  perhaps,  quite  so  good-looking, 
but  it  is  the  same  sort  of  animal ;  and  when  he  sees 
him  walk, — ^presuming  that  like  effects  are  produced 
by  like  causes, — ^he  believes  that  he  is  not  moved  by 
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any  principle  of  mecliamsin,  but  tliat  the  gentleman 
walks  becanse  lie  chooses  to  walk  ;  but  the  same 
person  puts  bis  foot  upon  a  stone,  and  falls,  on  a 
sudden,  flat  upon  bis  face :  tbat,  says  tbe  observer, 
must  be  involuntary  motion,  because  I  have  expe- 
rienced the  same  myself  upon  similar  occasions.  In 
the  same  manner,  he  perceives  a  horse  running  after 
his  food,  playing  with  other  horses,  avoiding  pain  and 
seeking  pleasure.  Upon  the  same  principle,  that 
similar  effects  are  produced  by  similar  causes,  he  de- 
termines that  the  horse  has  sensation,  and  conscious- 
ness, and  will ;  still  determining  the  matter  by  a 
reference  to  his  own  previous  experience,  which, 
whether  it  be  a  good  or  a  bad  guide,  is  the  only  one 
that  can  possibly  be  resorted  to  in  such  conjectures. 
By  a  reference  to  the  same  principle,  we  believe  that 
a  stone,  let  loose  from  the  hand,  does  not  fall  to  the 
ground  by  choice,  but  by  necessity ;  and  between  the 
two  clear  and  extreme  points,  of  motion  produced  by 
external  agency,  and  motion  produced  by  will,  deli- 
cate cases  must  occur,  where  the  opposite  analogies  are 
so  equally  balanced,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  subject  thinks  or  not.  For  instance,  does 
the  sensitive-plant  think,  when  it  contracts  its  leaves 
upon  being  touched?  does  it  really  feel  danger  or 
pain  ?  or  is  it  a  mere  involuntary  contraction,  such  as 
takes  place  in  the  human  body  when  a  nerve  is  stimu- 
lated ?  When  a  plant  in  a  dark  cellar  turns  round 
to  drink  in  a  ray  of  light  let  in,  is  this  the  action  of  a 
reasoning  being,  that  knows  what  is  its  proper  food, 
and  seeks  it  ?  or  is  it  a  mere  case  of  chemical  action, 
in  which  there  is  no  interference  of  the  will  ?  Op- 
posite analogies  seem  to  be  so  balanced  in  these  kinds 
of  questions,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  resolve  them : 
but  to  comparison  alone  we  can  resort  for  it ;  and 
comparison  shows  us,  that  animals  cannot  possibly 
gain  some  of  their  knowledge  as  we  gain  ours  ;  and 
it  makes  it  also  probable,  that  they  do  gain  a  very 
considerable  part  precisely  as  we  do. 
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Before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  faculties  of  animals, 
I  wish  to  anticipate  an  objection  which  has  been 
made  to  my  use  of  the  word  faculty.  Some  friends  of 
mine  have  asked  me,  whether  animals  had  the  reli- 
gious faculty;  and  whether  I  meant  to  say,  in  stating 
they  had  the  rudiments  of  our  faculties,  that  they  had 
the  rudiments  of  this  faculty  also.  Such  sort  of 
questions  evince,  more  than  anything  else,  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  little  candour  and  moderation  on  these 
topics,  and  of  proceeding  to  explanation  before  we 
proceed  to  blame.  I  never  before  heard  religion  called 
a  faculty :  a  knowledge  of  religion  is  acquired  hy  our 
faculties,  and  it  is  the  highest  proof  of  the  degree  in 
which  we  possess  them ;  but  if  the  power  is  to  be 
confounded  with  the  object  of  that  power, — if  all 
those  things  that  we  acquire  by  means  of  our  faculties 
are  to  be  called  our  faculties, — then,  navigation, 
commerce,  and  agriculture  are  faculties  !  Any  man 
is  perfectly  free  to  use  the  word  in  this  sense  if  he 
pleases ;  only  let  it  not  be  made  an  objection  to  me 
that  I  have  not  followed  such  an  example,  and  that  I 
have  used  words  as  they  always  hitherto  have  been 
used.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  specification  of  my 
authorities.* 

Respecting  the  faculties  of  animals,  I  shall  translate 
fcoTCL  '  Lettres  sur  les  Animaux,'  by  Bailly,  two  anec- 
dotes respecting  brutes,  which  Mr.  Stewart  quotes  in 
his  'Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind : ' 

*  A  friend  of  mine,'  says  Mr.  Bailly,  '  a  man  of 
understanding  and  strict  veracity,  related  to  me 
these  two  facts,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness. 
He  had  a  very  intelligent  ape,  to  whom  he  amused 
himself  by  giving  walnuts,  of  which  the  animal  was 
extremely  fond.  One  day  he  placed  them  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  ape,  that  the  animal,  restrained 
by  his  chain,  could  not  reach  them.  After  many 
useless  efforts   to  indulge   himself  in  his  favourite 

*  Locke,  pp.  59,  60,  61,  213,  330  ;  Hartley,  247  ;  Reid,  114. 
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delicacy,  he  happened  to  see  a  servant  pass  by  with 
a  napkin  under  his  arm  ;  he  immediately  seized 
hold  of  it,  whisked  it  out  beyond  his  arm,  to  beat 
the  nuts  within  his  reach,  and  so  obtained  pos- 
session of  them. — His  mode  of  breaking  the  walnut 
was  a  fresh  proof  of  his  inventive  powers  ;  he  placed 
the  walnut  upon  the  ground,  let  a  great  stone  fall 
upon  it,  and  so  got  at  its  contents.  One  day,  the 
ground  on  which  he  had  placed  the  walnut  was  so 
much  softer  than  usual,  that,  instead  of  breaking 
the  walnut,  the  ape  only  drove  it  into  the  earth. 
What  does  the  animal  do  ?  he  takes  up  a  tile,  places 
the  walnut  upon  it,  and  then  lets  the  stone  fall, 
while  the  walnut  is  in  this  position.' 

Admitting  these  facts  to  be  true, — and  they  appear 
to  be  well  authenticated, — it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  there  passed  in  the  mind  of  this  animal  all  that 
customary  process  of  invention  that  would  take  place 
in  our  own  minds,  when  we  were  engaged  in  similar 
undertakings.  If  a  man  were  to  drop  his  hat  in  the 
water,  and  by  means  of  a  stick  to  get  it  out  again,  he 
woxdd  have  done  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  this 
animal  did.  When  Mr.  Braraah  invents  his  patent 
locks,  I  can  tell  him  what  passes  in  his  mind  :  he 
first  pauses  intensely  upon  the  idea  of  what  he  wishes 
to  accomplish,^  an  outside  ward  or  wards,  that  re- 
volve with  the  key,  or  some  of  the  mysteries  of  lock- 
smithery :  after  he  has  paused  some  time,  all  the  ideas 
anywise  related  to  this  first  idea  flock  into  his  mind, 
and,  among  these,  he  discovers  some  relation  which 
one  bears  to  the  other,  that  he  did  not  know  before, 
and  which  will  lead  to  the  end  he  has  in  view.  Ex- 
actly so  Condillac's  ape :  his  object  was  to  obtain  the 
walnuts ;  he  dwelt  upon  that  idea ;  a  thousand  related 
ideas  occurred  to  his  mind ;  he  put  out  one  foot,  then 
another ;  laid  himself  down  upon  his  back,  to  lengthen 
the  extent  of  his  foot  as  much  as  possible ;  and  then, 
when  he  was  dwelling  upon  these  ideas,  the  relutvow 
that  subsisted  between  the  napkin  and  t\ie  a\.\ja!vimvei\v\,. 
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of  the  nut,  ruslied  across  his  mind,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  it :  and  precisely  by  the  same  process  of 
understanding  he  made  use  of  the  tile,  to  lay  over  the 
soft  earth.  When  an  old  greyhound,  that  has  been 
accustomed  to  follow  the  hare  fairly,  begins  to  run 
cunning,  or  when  two  greyhounds  are  in  pursuit  of  a 
hare,  and  one  of  them  runs  to  a  gap  in  the  hedge, 
which  it  had  known  before,  and  through  which  it  is 
probable  the  hare  will  pass, — in  what  does  this  latter 
greyhound  differ,  in  his  way  of  acting  and  reasoning, 
from  an  old  sportsman,  who  is  too  lazy  to  follow  the 
hounds  outright,  and  cuts  across  to  save  time  and 
labour  ?  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  somebody  is 
lost  in  a  snow-storm ; — I  mark  the  track  of  his  feet, 
distinguishing  it  careftilly  from  other  footsteps ;  all  of 
a  sudden,  I  lose  the  track, — ^what  does  common  sense 
point  out  to  me  to  do  ?  I  go  all  round  in  a  circle,  at 
the  very  spot  where  the  signs  were  first  deficient,  to 
see  if  I  can  recover  the  thread  of  my  pursuit.  A 
little  boy,  whom  I  have  with  me,  is  perpetually  mis- 
taking every  mark  he  sees  for  the  true  one,  and 
calling  out  he  has  found  it ;  I  pay  no  sort  of  attention 
to  what  he  says,  for  I  know  that  he  is  young  and 
volatile,  and  I  contiaue  the  search  myself;  but  if  I 
hear  the  voice  of  a  trusty  servant,  at  a  distance,  ex- 
claiming that  he  has  rediscovered  the  track,  I  imme- 
diately repair  to  the  spot,  with  a  strong  behef  that 
this  will  turn  out  to  be  the  fact :  and  it  is  so.  Now, 
dunng  all  this  time,  have  I  not  been  exercising  my 
reasoning  ?  have  I  not  been  applying  my  previous 
experience  t-o  the  new  cases  before  me  ?  and  could 
not  the  reasons  upon  which  I  have  acted,  be  drawn 
out  into  so  many  syllogisms  ?  And  do  not  hounds,  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  game,  conduct  themselves  in  a 
manner  similar  to  this  ?  They  go  on  straightforward 
as  far  as  the  scent  lasts  ;  when  it  fails  them,  they 
cast  round  in  a  cirgle  to  recover  it.  The  old  hounds 
pay  not  the  smallest  attention  to  the  yelping  of  the 
young  ones ;  they  know  they  are  not  to  be  trusted ; 
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but  the  moment  an  old  experienced  hound  gives 
tongue,  the  whole  pack  resort  to  him,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  and  consider  their  object  as  gained. 
I  confess  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  decide  what  difference 
there  is  between  the  faculties  employed  on  both  these 
occasions.  A  hunted  stag  will  return  again  upon  the 
line  it  has  been  running,  then  give  three  or  four 
strong  bounds,  scarcely  touching  the  ground,  and 
make  off  in  a  lateral  direction:  sometimes  he  will 
run  in  among  other  deer  and  cattle,  and  endeavour  to 
elude  the  sagacity  of  the  dogs  by  these  means ;  at 
other  times  he  will  hide  himself  up  to  the  nose  in  reeds 
and  water.  All  this  impHes  a  vast  deal  of  previous 
observation,  a  fand  of  experience,  and  a  ready  appli- 
cation of  that  experience  to  new  cases.  The  artifices 
of  a  gentleman  pursued  by  bailiffs,  and  the  artifices  of 
an  animal  pursued  for  his  life,  are  the  same  thing, — 
call  them  by  what  name  you  please.  Of  all  animals, 
the  most  surprising  stories  are  told  of  the  docility  of 
elephants.  The  black  people,  who  have  the  care  of 
them,  often  go  away,  leaving  them  chained  to  a  stake, 
and  place  near  them  their  young  children,  as  if  under 
their  care  :  the  elephant  allows  the  little  creature  to 
crawl  as  far  as  its  trunk  can  reach,  and  then  gently 
takes  the  young  master  up,  and  places  him  more 
within  his  own  control.  Everyone  knows  the  old 
story  of  the  tailor  and  the  elephant,  which,  if  it  be 
not  true,  at  least  shows  the  opinion  the  Orientals,  who 
know  the  animal  well,  entertain  of  his  sagacity.  An 
eastern  tailor  to  the  court  was  making  a  magnificent 
doublet  for  a  bashaw  of  nine  tails,  and  covering  it, 
after  the  manner  of  eastern  doublets,  with  gold,  silver, 
and  every  species  of  metallic  magnificence.  As  he 
was  busying  himself  on  this  momentous  occasion, 
there  passed  by,  to  the  pools  of  water,  one  of  the 
royal  elephants,  about  the  size  of  a  broad- wheeled 
waggon,  rich  in  ivory  teeth,  and  shaking,  with  its 
ponderous  tread,  the  tailor's  shop  to  its  remotest 
thimble.    As  he  passed  near  the  windoYf ,  t\x<a  fe\e^^\i\. 
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happened  to  look  in ;  the  tailor  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
perceived  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant  near  him,  and, 
being  seized  with  a  fit  of  facetiousness,  pricked  the 
animal  with  his  needle :  the  mass  of  matter  imme- 
diately retired,  stalked  away  to  the  pool,  fiUed  his 
trunk  full  of  muddy  water,  and,  returning  to  the 
shop,  overwhelmed  the  artisan  and  his  doublet  with 
the  dirty  effects  of  his  vengeance.  Instances  of  me- 
mory in  animals,  and  of  the  most  tenacious  memory, 
are  endless.  K  an  animal  obey  the  voice  of  his  master, 
or  love  the  hand  that  feeds  him,  it  is  association.  In 
what  way  can  a  sheep  or  a  dog  find  his  way  back 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  over  a  country  he  has  passed  but 
once,  through  by-paths  and  over  extensive  downs  ? 
What  is  all  this  but  the  most  acute  attention,  and  the 
most  accurate  memory  ?  A  dog,  to  do  this,  must  have 
paid  the  most  accurate  attention  to  cart-ruts,  Httle 
hillocks,  single  shrubs,  and  the  minutest  marks  which 
guide  him  in  his  course.  Almost  all  animals  are  very 
diligent  observers  of  places,  and  know  them  by  a 
thousand  criteria  which  we  do  not  observe,  and  which, 
from  the  extent  of  horizon  we  comprehend  in  our 
view,  we  have  no  occasion  to  observe.  It  must  be 
from  that  same  habit  of  observation,  common  to  all 
animals,  and  from  the  same  necessity  they  are  under 
of  observing  attentively,  that  American  Indians  are 
able  to  find  their  way  across  the  woods,  in  the  very 
surprising  maimer  mentioned  by  Mr.  Weld,  in  his 
very  sensible,  judicious,  and  vmpartial  Travels  in 
America.  They  will  penetrate  through  a  wood  of 
many  leagues  in  extent,  which  they  have  not  passed 
for  twenty  years  before,  without  deviating  a  single 
step  from  their  former  track:  the  fact  is,  they  are 
compelled  (like  animals),  from  a  consideration  of  their 
safety,  to  observe  with  the  closest  attention, — and 
whatever  is  observed  closelv,  is  remembered  tena- 
ciously.  Animals  profit  by  experience,  as  we  do, — 
not  so  TTiuch,  but  in  the  same  manner.  All  old  animals 
much  more  cunning,  with  much  more  difficulty 
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caught  ill  traps,  and  Imiited  with  dogs,  than  jonng 
animals :  an  old  wolf  or  an  old  fox  will  walk  round 
a  trap  twenty  times,  examining  every  circumstance 
with  the  utmost  attention;  and  those  who  deceive 
them  are  only  enabled  to  do  so  by  every  possible  care 
and  circumspection.  They  have  abstract  ideas,  ex- 
actly as  we  have  abstract  ideas.  When  a  huntsman 
whips  a  hare  out  of  its  form,  he  sees  only  an  individual 
object ;  but  he  knows  that  this  individual  animal  has 
quahties  and  properties  common  to  a  whole  species ; 
and  the  greyhound  that  pursues  that  particular  hare, 
— ^be  it  Httle  or  be  it  big, — knows  that  it  has  pro- 
perties common  to  all  other  animals, — ^that  it  is  quick, 
cunning,  and  good  to  eat :  in  the  same  manner,  a  dog 
that  hves  in  a  town,  meets  sometrmes  a  man  in  a 
yellow  coat,  sometimes  in  a  green  one,  sometrmes  a 
tall  man,  sometimes  a  short  man,  but  he  knows  they 
are  all  men;  each  man  excites  in  him  nearly  the  same 
idea  from  the  quahties  he  possesses  in  common  with 
all  other  men,  and  in  spite  of  his  own  individual  pe- 
cuharities.  Locke  says  that  animals  have  no  uni- 
versal ideas;  that  they  do  not  abstract:  but  then, 
Locke  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  men  had  uni- 
versal ideas.  Bishop  Berkeley  has  demonstrated, — 
and  his  demonstration  is  universally  agreed  to  by 
everyone, — ^that  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  about  uni- 
versal ideas ;  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  uni- 
versal ideas ;  and  that  what  we  have  called  universal 
ideas  are  nothing  but  particular  ones,  accompanied 
with  the  notion  that  they  are  common  to  a  species. 

Then,  again,  for  the  affections  of  animals.  They 
grieve,  rejoice,  play,  are  ennuied,  as  we  are;  feel 
anger,  as  we  do ;  parental  affection,  and  personal  at- 
tachment. There  are  stories  in  Smelhe's  *  Natural 
Philosophy,'  and  well  authenticated,  of  a  very  serious 
attachment  that  subsisted  between  a  dunghill-cock 
and  a  horse,  who  happened  to  be  kept  in  the  same 
paddock  together.  Everybody  has  seen  the  lapdog 
and  the  lioness  in  the  Tower*,  audi  \i^\Q^^^\^ass:^ 
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also  lias  been  kept  in  the  Tower  with  the  lions.  In 
short,  everybody  has  innumerable  stories  to  tell  of 
the  aflFections  of  animals  ;  and  the  difl&eulty  is,  rather 
to  abridge  than  to  multiply  them. 

Now,  if  I  am  right  in  stating  that  animals  have  the 
same  sort  of  faculties  as  man,  the  question  imme- 
diately occurs  of  the  origin  of  that  distinction  and 
superiority  which  man  has  gained  over  all  other  ani- 
mated beings.  One  cause  of  that  superiority  I  con- 
ceive to  be,  his  longevity :  without  it,  that  accumu- 
lation of  experience  in  action,  and  of  knowledge  in 
speculation,  could  not  have  existed ;  and  though  man 
would  still  have  been  the  first  of  all  animals,  the  dif- 
ference between  him  and  others  would  have  been  less 
considerable  than  it  now*  is.  The  wisdom  of  a  man 
is  made  up  of  what  he  observes,  and  what  others 
observe  for  him ;  and  of  course  the  sum  of  what  he 
can  acquire  must  principally  depend  upon  the  time 
in  which  he  can  acquire  it.  All  that  we  add  to  our 
knowledge  is  not  an  increase,  by  that  exact  pro- 
portion, of  all  we  possess ;  because  we  lose  some 
things,  as  we  gain  others ;  but  upon  the  whole,  while 
the  body  and  miad  remain  healthy,  an  active  man 
increases  in  intelligence,  and  consequently  in  power. 
If  we  lived  seven  hundred  years  instead  of  seventy, 
we  should  write  better  epic  poems,  build  better  houses, 
and  invent  more  complicated  mechanism,  than  we  do 
now.  I  should  question  very  much  if  Mr.  Milne  could 
build  a  bridge  so  well  as  a  gentleman  who  had  en- 
gaged in  that  occupation  for  seven  centuries:  and  if  I 
had  had  only  two  hundred  years'  experience  in  lec- 
turing on  moral  philosophy,  I  am  well  convinced  I 
should  do  it  a  little  better  than  I  now  do.  On  the 
contrary,  how  diminutive  and  absurd  all  the  efibrts  of 
man  would  have  been,  if  the  duration  of  his  life  had 
only  been  tweaty  years,  and  if  he  had  died  of  old  age 
lUst  at  the  period  when  every  human  being  begins  to 
lect  that  he  is  the  wisest  and  most  extraordinary 
ion  that  ever  did  exist !     I  think  it  is  Helvetius 
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who  says,  lie  is  quite  certain  we  only  owe  our  supe- 
riority over  the  ourang-outangs  to  the  greater  length 
of  life  conceded  to  us  ;  and  that,  if  our  life  had  been 
as  short  as  theirs,  they  would  have  totally  defeated  us 
in  the  competition  for  nuts  and  ripe  blackberries.  I 
can  hardly  agree  to  this  extravagant  statement ;  but 
I  think,  in  a  life  of  twenty  years,  the  efforts  of  the 
human  mind  would  have  been  so  considerably  lowered, 
that  we  might  probably  have  thought  Helvetius  a 
good  philosopher,  and  admired  his  sceptical  absurdities 
as  some  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  human  under- 
standing. Sir  Richard  Blackmore  would  have  been 
our  greatest  poet ;  our  wit  would  have  been  Dutch  ; 
our  faith,  French  ;  the  Hottentots  would  have  given 
us  the  model  for  manners,  and  the  Turks  for  govern- 
ment ;  and  we  might  probably  have  been  such  miser- 
able reasoners  respecting  the  sacred  truths  of  religion, 
that  we  should  have  thought  they  wanted  the  support 
of  a  puny  and  childish  jealousy  of  the  poor  beasts  that 
perish.  His  gregarious  nature  is  another  cause  of 
man's  superiority  over  all  other  animals.  A  Hon  lies 
under  a  hole  in  a  rock  ;  and  if  any  other  lion  happen 
to  pass  by,  they  fight.  Now,  whoever  gets  a  habit  of 
lying  under  a  hole  in  a  rock,  and  fighting  with  every 
gentleman  who  passes  near  him,  cannot  possibly  make 
any  progress.  Every  man's  understanding  and  ac- 
quirements, how  great  and  extensive  soever  they  may 
appear,  are  made  up  from  the  contributions  of  his 
friends  and  companions.  You  spend  your  morning 
in  learning  from  Hume  what  happened  at  particular 
periods  of  your  own  history :  you  dine  where  seme 
man  tells  you  what  he  has  observed  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  another  discourses  of  brown  sugar  and  Jamaica. 
It  is  from  these  perpetual  rills  of  knowledge  that  you 
refresh  yourself,  and  become  strong  and  healthy  as 
you  are.  If  lions  would  consort  together,  and  growl 
out  the  observations  they  have  made,  about  killing 
sheep  and  shepherds,  the  most  likely  places  for  catch- 
ing a  calf  grazing,  and  so  forth,  they  coidd  not  fail  tp 
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improve  ;  because  they  would  be  actuated  by  sucb  a 
wide  range  of  observation,  and  operating  by  the  joint 
force  of  so  many  minds.  It  may  be  said  that  the  gre- 
garious spirit  in  man  may  proceed  from  his  wisdom, 
and  not  his  wisdom  from  his  gregarious  spirit.  This 
I  should  doubt.  It  appears  to  be  an  original  prin- 
ciple in  some  animals,  and  not  in  others ;  and  is  a 
quality  given  to  some  to  better  their  condition,  as 
swiftness  or  strength  is  given  to  others.  The  tiger 
lives  alone, — ^buUs  and  cows  do  not ;  yet,  a  tiger  is  as 
wise  an  animal  as  a  bull.  A  wild  boar  Hves  with  the 
herd  till  he  comes  of  age,  which  he  does  at  three 
years,  and  then  quits  the  herd  and  lives  alone.  There 
is  a  sohtary  species  of  bee,  and  there  is  a  gregarious 
bee.  Whether  an  animal  should  herd  or  not,  seems 
to  be  as  much  a  provision  of  nature,  as  whether  it 
should  crawl,  creep,  or  fly. 

A  third  method,  in  which  man  gains  the  dominion 
over  other  animals,  is  by  the  structure  of  his  body, 
and  the  mechamsm  of  his  hands.  Suppose,  with  all 
our  understanding,  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  make 
us  like  lobsters,  or  to  imprison  us  in  shells  like  cray- 
fish, I  very  much  question  if  the  monkeys  would  not 
have  converted  us  into  sauce  ;  nor  can  I  conceive  any 
possible  method  by  which  such  a  fate  could  have  been 
averted.  Suppose  man,  with  the  same  faculties,  the 
same  body,  and  the  hands  and  feet  of  an  ox, — ^what 
then  would  have  been  his  fate  ?  Anaxagoras  is  repre- 
sented by  ancient  authors  as  maintaining  that  man 
owes  all  his  superiority  in  wisdom  and  knowledge  to 
the  structure  of  his  hands.  That  hands  will  not  do 
everything,  is  very  plain,  because  monkeys  have 
hands,  and  make  no  use  of  them  for  any  purpose  of 
amehorating  their  condition.  All  that  can  be  said  of 
the  hand  is,  that  it  is  a  very  exquisite  tool, — ^but  a 
tool  does  not  make  an  artist ;  it  is  a  means  by  which 
an  artist  carries  his  conceptions  into  execution, — ^but 
his  conceptions  do  not  depend  upon  his  tools.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  destiny  of  man, 
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and  the  extent  of  his  £Eu;ulties,  have  been  very  con- 
siderably influenced  by  this  mechanism  of  the  hand. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  to  mitigate  the  physical  inconveniences  by 
which  man  is  surrounded :  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out smelting  the  metals,  breaking  up  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  doing  innumerable  things,  which,  with- 
out as  perfect  an  organ  as  the  hand,  could  not  be 
done.  Without  the  hand,  man  would  not  have  ftised 
metals ;  without  the  i^sion  of  metals,  he  would  never 
have  got  very  far  above  the  pressure  of  immediate 
want ;  and  consequently  his  faculties  whould  not  have 
been  what  they  now  are.  Neither  is  it  simply  by 
securing  to  him  the  free  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of 
his  faculties,  that  the  instruments — his  hands — have 
invented,  have  improved  his  understanding ;  but  those 
instruments  have  opened  to  his  observation  new  and 
unlimited  fields  of  knowledge,  which  have  re-excited 
those  faculties  by  the  strongest  stimulus  of  curiosity, 
and  improved  them  by  exercise.  Accident,  perhaps, 
first  gave  the  notion  of  glass  :  there  was  some  talent 
in  ascertaining  the  precise  circumstances  upon  which 
the  first  observed  appearances  depended ;  but  to  what 
infinite  talent  has  this  discovery  contributed!  how 
much  curiosity  has  it  excited  !  what  powerful  under- 
standings it  has  called  into  action  !  how  it  has  widened 
the  materials  of  human  knowledge,  and  guided  the 
mind  of  man  to  the  most  abstruse  speculations  ! 

Then,  again,  man  owes  something  to  his  size  and 
strength.  If  he  had  been  only  two  feet  high,  he  could 
not  possibly  have  subdued  the  earth,  aiid  roasted  and 
boiled  animated  nature  in  the  way  he  now  does. 
Something  he  owes  also  to  the  number  and  perfection 
of  his  senses ;  because,  though  there  may  be  some  one 
animal  which  excels  him  in  each  particular  sense, 
there  are  few  who  enjoy  aU  their  senses  in  such  per- 
fection. 

This  is  all  very  well :  these  (which  I  have  stated) 
are  clearly  conspiring  cauaes ;  bnt  they  will  not  do 
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alon6,  as  the  enemies  to  man  liave  absurdly  contended^ 
The  ape  has  hands  as  good,  and  stature  as  great,  and 
is  as  fond  of  society,  and  his  senses  are  as  acute  as 
ours ;  and  yet,  the  ape  has  certainly  hitherto  taken 
no  very  surprising  part  in  the  political  revolutions  of 
the  earth, — done  very  little  for  science, — and  seems, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  atheists  and  metaphysi- 
cians, to  be  held  in  very  little  honour  by  anybody. 
The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  though  almost  every  quality 
of  mind  we  possess  can  be  traced  in  some  trifling 
degree  in  brutes,  yet  that  degree,  compared  with  the 
extent  in  which  the  same  quality  is  observable  in 
man,  is  very  low  and  inconsiderable.  For  instance, 
we  cannot  say  that  animals  are  devoid  of  curiosity, 
but  they  have  a  very  sHght  degree  of  curiosity :  they 
imitate,  but  they  imitate  very  slightly  in  comparison 
with  men ;  they  cannot  imitate  anything  very  diffi- 
cult, and  many  of  them  hardly  imitate  at  all :  they 
abstract,  but  they  cannot  make  such  compound  ab- 
stractions as  men  do  ;  they  have  no  such  compounded 
abstractions  as  city,  prudence,  fortitude,  parliament, 
and  justice :  they  reason,  but  their  reasonings  are  very 
short  and  very  obvious :  they  invent,  but  their  inven- 
tions are  extremely  easy,  and  not  above  the  reach  of 
a  human  idiot.  The  story  I  quoted  from  Bailly,  about 
the  ape  and  the  walnuts,  is  one  of  the  Tnost  extraor- 
diuary  I  ever  read ;  but  what  a  wretched  limit  of 
intellect  does  it  imply,  to  be  cited  as  an  instance  of 
extraordinary  sagacity ! 

But  all  the .  faculties  which  every  animal  possesses 
are  given  him  for  the  mere  purposes  of  existence. 
When  his  life  is  endangered,  when  his  young  are  to 
be  secured,  and  his  prey  entrapped,  he  developes  the 
limited  resources  of  his  nature  ;  for  everything  else 
he  has  no  talents  at  all ;  nor  has  any  animal  ever 
betrayed  the  slightest  disposition  to  knowledge, — 
except  as  knowledge  gratified  immediately  his  hun- 
ger, or  as  would  immediately  have  secured  his  life. 
Whereas,  man  is  so  far  from  being  influenced  only  by 
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the  moment  whicli  is  passing  over  his  head,  that  he 
looks  back  to  centuries  past  for  the  gnide  of  his 
actions,  and  to  centuries  to  come  for  their  motive. 
In  fact,  nothing  can  be  more  weak  and  mistaken  than 
to  suppose  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  depends  upon  making  brutes  mere  machines,  or 
denying  to  them  the  mere  outlines  of  our  faculties. 
To  talk  of  God  beiug  the  soul  of  brutes,  is  the  worst 
and  most  profane  degradation  of  divine  power.  To 
suppose  that  He  who  regulates  the  rolHng  of  the 
planets,  and  the  return  of  seasons,  by  general  laws, 
interferes,  by  a  special  act  of  His  power,  to  make  a 
bird  fly,  and  an  insect  flutter, — ^to  suppose  that  a 
gaudy  moth  cannot  expand  its  wings  to  the  breeze,  or 
a  lark  unfold  its  plumage  to  the  sun,  without  the 
special  mandate  of  that  God  who  fixes  incipient 
passions  in  the  human  heart,  and  leaves  them  to  pro- 
duce a  Borgia  to  scourge  mankind,  or  a  Newton  to 
instruct  them, — ^is  not  piety  or  science,  but  a  most 
pernicious  substitution  of  degrading  conjectures,  from 
an  ignorant  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of 
admitting  plain  facts.  In  the  name  of  common  sense, 
what  have  men  to  fear  from  allowing  to  beasts  their 
miserable  and  contemptible  pittance  of  faculties? 
What  can  those  men  have  read  of  the  immortality  of 
«.the  soul  ?  what  can  they  think  of  the  strength  of  those 
arguments  on  which  it  is  founded,  if  they  believe  it 
requires  the  aid  of  such  contemptible  and  boyish 
jealousy  of  the  lower  order  of  beings  ?  what  must  they 
feel  within  themselves,  to  conceive  such  arguments  ? 
what  notion  must  they  communicate  to  others  of  the 
fiilness,  and  sufl&ciency,  and  strength  of  those  powers, 
when  they  stand  quibbling  and  trembHng  at  every 
faint  semblance  of  reason  which  a  beast  exhibits  in 
searching  for  water  and  flesh,  and  eluding  the  spear 
of  the  hunter  ?  The  enemies  of  the  soul's  immortality 
I  do  not  fear;  I  know  how  often  they  have  been 
vanquished  before ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  they 
will  be  overthrown  again  with  a  mighty  oveYtk^o.^  ^ 
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as  often  as  they  do  appear.     But  I  confess  I  have 
some  considerable  dread  of  the  indiscreet  Mends  of 
religion.     I  tremble  at  that  respectable  imbecility 
which  shnffles  away  the  plainest  truths,  and  thinks 
the  strongest  of  all  causes  wants  the  weakest  of  all 
aids.     I  shudder  at  the  consequences  of  fixing  the 
great  proofs  of  religion  upon  any  other  basis  than 
that  of  the  widest  inyestigation,   and  most  honest 
statement  of  facts.     I  allow  such  nervous  and  timid 
friends  to  religion  to  be  the  best  and  most  pious  of 
men ;  but  a  bad  defemder  of  religion  is  so  much  the 
most  pernicious  person  in  the  whole  community,  that 
I  most  humbly  hope  such  friends  will  evince  their 
zeal  for  religion  by  ceasing  to   defend  it ;  and  re« 
member  that  not  every  man  is  qualified  to  be  the 
advocate  of  a  cause  in  which  the  mediocrity  of  his 
understanding  may  possibly  compromise  the  dearest 
and  most  affecting  interests  of  society.     What  have 
the  shadow  and  mockery  of  faculties  given  to  beasts, 
to  do  with  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?     Have  beasts 
any  general  fear  of   annihilation?    have  they  any 
love  of  fame  ?  do  their  small  degrees  of  faculties  ever 
give  them  any  feeHngs  of  this  nature  ?  are  their  minds 
perpetually  escaping  into  ftiturity  ?  have  they  any  love 
of  posthumous  fame  ?  have  they  any  knowledge  of 
God  ?  have  they  ever  reached,  in  their  conceptions, 
the  slightest  traces  of  an  hereafter  ?  can  they  form  the 
notion  of  duty  and  accountability  ?  is  it  any  violation 
of  any  one  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  to 
suppose  that  they  go  back  to  their  dust,  and  that  we 
do  not  ?      It  is  no  reason  to  say  that,  because  they 
partake  in  the  slightest  degree  of  our  nature,  they 
are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  our  nature ; — 
because,  upon  that  principle,  if  we  partake  of  the 
nature  of  any  higher  order  of  spirits,  we  ought  to  be 
them,  and  not  ourselves  ;  and  they  ought  to  be  some 
higher  order  still,  and  so  on.     ^d  if  it  be  incon- 
sistent to  suppose  a  difference  in  duration,  then  also 
it  is  to  suppose  a  difference  in  degree,  of  mind ;  and 
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then  every  human  being  has  a  right  to  complain  that 
he  is  not  a  Newton. 

To  conclude :  Such  truths  want  not  such  aids.  The 
weakest  and  the  most  absurd  arguments  ever  used 
against  religion,  have  been  the  attempts  to  compare 
brutes  with  men ;  and  the  weakest  answer  to  these 
arguments  have  been,  the  jealousies  which  men  have 
exhibited  of  brutes.  As  facts  are  fairly  stated,  and 
boldly  brought  forward,  the  more  all  investigation 
goes  to  estabhsh  the  ancient  opinion  of  man,  before  it 
was  confirmed  by  revealed  religion, — ^that  brutes  are 
of  this  world  only  ;  that  man  is  imprisoned  here  only 
for  a  season, — ^to  take  a  better  or  a  worse  hereafter, 
as  he  deserves  it.  This  old  truth  is  the  fountain  of 
all  goodness,  and  justice,  and  kindness  among  men : 
may  we  all  feel  it  intimately,  obey  it  perpetually,  and 
profit  by  it  eternally ! 
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LECTURE  XIX. 

ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING. — PART  II. 

I  CONCLUDED  my  IflfSt  course  witli  a  Lecture  upon  the 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding*  (which  I  intended, 
as  I  do  this,  merely  for  the  instruction  of  young 
people)  ;  but  as  such  a  subject  could  not,  of  course,  be 
exhausted  in  any  single  discussion,  I  reserved  the 
conclusion  of  it  for  the  present  period. 

As  it  does  not  appear  to  me  very  material  to 
observe  any  order  with  respect  to  this  subject,  I  shall 
merely  state  the  observations  it  suggests,  as  they 
occur  to  my  mind,  without  attempting  to  arrange 
them. 

It  would  be  a  very  curious  question  to  agitate,  how 
far  understanding  is  transmitted  from  parent  to  child ; 
and  within  what  limits  it  can  be  improved  by  culture : 
whether  all  men  are  bom  equal,  with  respect  to  their 
understanding ;  or  whether  there  is  an  original  diver- 
sity antecedent  to  all  imitation  and  instruction.  The 
analogy  of  animals  is  in  favour  of  the  transmissibility 
of  mind.  Some  ill-tempered  horses  constantly  breed 
ill-tempered  colts ;  and  the  foal  never  has  seen  the 
sire, — therefore,  in  this,  there  can  be  no  imitation. 
If  the  eggs  of  a  wild  duck  are  hatched  under  a  tame 
duck,  the  young  brood  will  be  much  wilder  than  any 
common  brood  of  poultry :  if  they  are  kept  all  their 
lives  in  a  farm- yard,  and  treated  kindly,  and  fed  well, 
their  eggs  hatched  under  another  bird  produce  a  much 
tamer  race.  What  is  the  difference  of  suspicion  and 
fear  observable  in  the  two  broods,  but  a  direct  trans- 

*  Page  92. 
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mission  of  mind,  without  the  possible  intervention  of 
any  imitation  or  teaching  ?  Hot^rever,  whether  mind 
be  transmitted,  or  whether  it  be  affected  afterwards 
by  the  earliest  circumstances  of  our  lives,  certainly 
the  fact  is,  that  at  the  very  earliest  periods  of  our 
existence,  the  strongest  differences  are  observable  be- 
tween one  individual  and  another ;  which  difference 
no  subsequent  art  and  attention  can  ever  after  destroy. 

One  of  the  rarest  sort  of  understandings  we  meet 
with  in  the  world,  among  the  numerous  diversities 
which  are  produced,  is  an  understanding  fairly  and 
impartially  open  to  the  reception  of  truth,  coming  in 
any  shape,  and  from  any  quarter ;  and  it  will  be  of 
considerable  use,  in  a  discussion  on  the  conduct  of  the 
understanding,  to  consider  what  those  causes  are 
which  render  this  sort  of  understanding  so  very  rare. 
One  of  these  causes,  and  the  first  I  shall  mention,  is 
indolence.  Repose  is  agreeable  to  the  human  mind ; 
and  decision  is  repose.  A  man  has  made  up  his 
opinions;  he  does  not  choose  to  be  disturbed ;  and  he 
is  much  more  thankful  to  the  man  who  confirms  him 
in  his  errors,  and  leaves  him  alone,  than  he  is  to  the 
man  who  refutes  him,  or  who  instructs  him  at  the 
expense  of  his  tranquilHty.  Again :  our  vanity  is 
compromised  by  our  opinions ;  we  have  expressed 
them,  and  they  must  be  maintained :  the  object  is,  not 
to  know  the  truth,  but  to  avoid  the  shame  of  appear- 
ing to  have  been  ignorant  of  it. 

Words  are  an  amazing  barrier  to  the  reception  of 
truth.  It  is  a  most  estimable  habit  in  the  conduct 
of  the  understanding,  before  men  put  their  solemn 
sanction  to  any  opinion, — ^before  war,  before  peace, 
before  expatriation,  and  all  the  great  events  of  life, — 
that  men  should  ask  themselves  whether  or  not  the 
words  by  which  their  conduct  has  been  influenced, 
have  really  any  meaning;  and  if  so,  whether  they 
have  the  meaning,  in  such  instances,  intended  to  be 
affixed  to  them.  Definition  of  words  has  been  com- 
monly called  a  mere  exercise  of  graxmnsbnasi^  \  \yQ5v» 
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when  we  come  to  consider  the  umumerable  murders, 
proscriptions,  massacres,  and  tortures,  wHch  men 
have  inflicted  on  each  other  from  mistaking  the 
meaning  of  words,  the  exercise  of  definition  certainly 
begins  to  assume  rather  a  more  dignified  aspect. 

Then  comes  association  as  another  disturber.     A 
man  has  heard  such  opinions  very  often ;  or,  '  I  have 
heard  them  when  I  was  young ;  and  therefore  they 
must  be   right ;' — *  I  hate   all   Dissenters,'  or  *  all 
Boman   Catholics;' — or,   *I  cannot  endure  Ameri- 
cans;'—  and    such    other   shocking    opinions,    upon 
which  men  act  all  their  lives, — and  act  very  badly, 
and  ftiriously,  and  very  ignorantly,  merely  because 
such  opinions  have  been  instilled  into  their  earhest 
infancy,  and  because  they  have  never  had  the  power 
of  separating  two  ideas  which  mere  accident  first 
associated  together.     The  cure  for  this  confined  and 
narrow  species  of  understanding,  is  to   see  many 
things  and  many  men ;  to  taste  of  the  sweetness  of 
truth  in  science,  and  to  cultivate  a  love  of  it;  to  have 
the   words    liberality,    ca/ndour,    knowledge,  often   in 
your  mouth,  and  at  length  they  will  get  into  your 
heart ;  to  ask  the  reason  of  things,  and  find  the  mean^ 
ing  of  words ;  to  hear  patiently  anyone  who  confirms 
what  you  thought  before,  or  who  refutes  it ;  to  pro- 
pose to  yourself  in  life  the  same  object,  as  the  law 
proposes  in  the  examination  of  evidence, — ^to  get  at 
the  truth,  and  nothing  hut  the  truth.    Without  study, 
no  man  can  ever  do  any  thing  with  his  understanding. 
But  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  sweets 
of  study,  it  is  a  sort  of  luxury,  like  the  taste  for  olives 
and  coffee — ^not  natural,  very  hard  to  be  acquired, 
and  very  easily  lost.  Very  few  persons  begin  to  study 
from  the  love  of  knowledge,  or  the  desire  of  doing 
good  ;  though  these  are  the  motives  with  which  they 
ought  to  begin :  but  they  begin  from  the  shame  of 
inferiority,  and  better  motives  come  afterwards. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  rendering  study  agree- 
-ible  is,  to  live  with  able  men,  and  to  suffer  all  those 
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pangs  of  inferiority  whicli  the  want  of  knowledge 
always  inflicts.  Nothing  short  of  some  such  powerftil 
motive  can  drive  a  yonng  person,  in  the  fall  posses- 
sion of  health  and  bodUy  activity,  to  such  an  un« 
natural  and  such  an  unobvious  mode  of  passing  his 
life,  as  study.  But  this  is  the  way  that  intellectual 
greatness  often  begins.  The  trophies  of  Miltiades 
drive  away  sleep.  ^  A  young  man  sees  the  honour  in 
which  knowledge  is  held  by  his  fellow-creatures ;  and 
he  surrenders  every  present  gratification,  that  he  may 
gain  them.  The  honour  in  which  living  genius  is 
held,  the  trophies  by  which  it  is  adorned  after  Hfe,  it 
receives  and  enjoys  from  the  feehngs  of  men, — not 
from  their  sense  of  duty :  but  men  never  obey  this 
feeling,  without  discharging  the  first  of  all  duties ; 
without  securing  the  rise  and  growth  of  genius,  and 
increasing  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  by  enlarging  the 
dominion  of  mind.  "No  eminent  man  was  ever  yet 
rewarded  in  vain ;  no  breath  of  praise  was  ever  idly 
lavished  upon  him ;  it  ha«  never  yet  been  idle  and 
foolish  to  rear  up  splendid  monuments  to  his  name  : 
the  rumour  of  these  things  impels  young  minds  to  the 
noblest  exertions,  creates  in  them  an  empire  over 
present  passions,  inures  them  to  the  severest  toils, 
determines  them  to  Hve  only  for  the  use  of  others,  and 
to  leave  a  sreat  and  lasting  memorial  behind  them. 

Besides  the  shame  of  Stferiority,  Mid  the  love  of 
reputation,  curiosity  is  a  passion  very  favourable  to 
the  love  of  study,  and  a  passion  very  susceptible  of 
increase  by  cultivation.  Sound  travels  so  many  feet  in 
a  second  ;  and  light  travels  so  many  feet  in  a  second. 
Nothing  more  probable:  but  you  do  not  care  how 
light  and  sound  travel.  Yery  likely :  but  make  your- 
self care ;  get  up,  shake  yourself  weU,  pretend  to  care, 
make  believe  to  care,  and  very  soon  you  imll  care,  and 
care  so  much,  that  you  will  sit  for  hours  thinking  about 
light  and  sound,  and  be  extremely  angry  with  anyone 
who  interrupts  you  in  your  pursuits ;  and  tolerate  no 
other  conversation  but  about  light  aud  ao\jaA\  ^kl^ 
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catcli  yourself  plaguing  everybody  to-  death  who  ap- 
proaches you,  with  the  discussion  of  these  subjects.  I 
am  sure  that  a  man  ought  to  read  as  he  would  grasp  a 
nettle : — do  it  lightly,  and  you  get  molested ;  grasp  it 
with  all  your  strength,  and  you  feel  none  of  its  asperi- 
ties. There  is  nothing  so  horrible  as  languid  study ; 
when  you  sit  looking  at  the  clock,  wishing  the  time 
was  over,  or  that  somebody  would  call  on  you  and  put, 
you  out  of  your  misery.  The  only  way  to  read  with 
any  ef&cacy,  is  to  read  so  heartily,  that  dinner-time 
comes  two  hours  before  you  expected  it.  To  sit  with 
your  Livy  before  you,  and  hear  the  geese  cackling 
that  saved  the  capitol ;  and  to  see  with  your  own  eyes 
the  Carthaginian  suttlers  gathering  up  the  rings  of  the 
Roman  knights  after  the  battle  of  CannsB,  and  heaping 
them  into  bushels  ;  and  to  be  so  intimately  present  at 
the  actions  you  are  reading  of,  that  when  anybody 
knocks  at  the  door,  it  will  take  you  two  or  three 
seconds  to  determine  whether  you  are  in  your  own 
study,  or  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  looking  at  Han- 
nibal's weather-beaten  face,  and  admiring  the  splen- 
dour of  his  single  eye ; — this  is  the  only  kind  of  study 
which  is  not  tiresome,  and  almost  the  only  kind  which 
is  not  useless :  this  is  the  knowledge  which  gets  into 
the  system,  and  which  a  man  carries  about  and  uses 
like  his  limbs,  without  perceiving  that  it  is  extraneous, 
weighty,  or  inconvenient. 

To  study  successfully,  the  body  must  be  healthy,  the 
mind  at  ease,  and  time  managed  with  great  economy. 
Persons  who  study  many  hours  in  the  day  should, 
perhaps,  have  two  separate  pursuits  going  on  at  the 
same  time, —  one  for  one  part  of  the  day,  and  the 
other  for  the  other  ;  and  these  of  as  opposite  a  nature 
as  possible,  —  as  Euclid  and  Ariosto  ;  Locke  and 
Homer;  Hartley  on  Man,  and  Voyages  round  the 
Globe ;  that  the  mind  may  be  refreshed  by  change, 
and  all  the  bad  ejffects  of  lassitude  avoided.  There  is 
one  piece  of  advice,  in  a  life  of  study,  which  I  think 
no  one  will  object  to ;  and  that  is,  every  now  and  then 
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to  be  completely  idle,— ^to  do  nothing  at  all :  indeed, 
this  part  of  a  life  of  study  is  commoDJy  considered  as 
80  decidedly  superior  to  the  rest,  that  it  has  almost 
obtained  an  exclusive  preference  over  those  other 
parts  of  the  system,  with  which  I  wish  to  see  it  con- 
nected. 

It  has  been  often  asked  whether  a  man  should  study 
at  stated  intervals,  or  as  the  fit  seizes  him,  and  as  he 
finds  himself  disposed  to  study.  To  this  I  answer, 
that  where  a  man  can  trust  himself,  rules  are  super- 
fluous. K  his  inclinations  lead  him  to  a  fair  share  of 
exertion,  he  had  much  better  trust  to  his  inclinations 
alone ;  where  they  do  not,  they  must  be  controlled  by 
rules.  It  is  just  the  same  with  sleep ;  and  with  every- 
thing else.  Sleep  as  much  as  you  please,  if  your  in- 
clination lead  you  only  to  sleep  as  much  as  is  con- 
venient ;  if  not,  make  rules.  The  system  in  every- 
thing ought  to  be, — do  as  you  please — so  long  as  you 
please  to  do  what  is  right.  Upon  these  principles, 
every  man  must  see  how  far  he  may  trust  to  his  incli- 
nations, before  he  takes  away  their  natural  liberty.  I 
confess,  however,  it  has  never  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see 
many  persons  who  could  be  trusted ;  and  the  method, 
I  believe,  in  which  most  great  men  have  gone  to  work, 
is  by  regular  and  systematic  industry. 

A  little  hard  thinking  will  supply  the  place  of  a 
great  deal  of  reading ;  and  an  hour  or  two  spent  in 
tLis  manner  sometimes  lead  you  to  conclusions,  which 
it  would  require  a  volume  to  estabHsh.  The  mind 
advances  in  its  train  of  thought,  as  a  restive  colt  pro- 
ceeds on  the  road  in  which  you  wish  to  guide  liiTn  ; 
he  is  always  running  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
deviating  from  the  proper  path,  to  which  it  is  your 
affair  to  bring  him  back.  I  have  asked  several  men 
what  passes  in  their  minds  when  they  are  thinking ; 
and  I  never  could  find  any  man  who  could  think  for 
two  minutes  together.  Everybody  has  seemed  to 
admit  that  it  was  a  perpetual  deviation  £r3m  a  par- 
ticular path,  and  a  perpetual  return  to  it\  ^^\si)cL^ 
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imperfS^ct  as  the  operation  is,  is  the  only  method  in 
which  we  can  operate  with  onr  minds  to  carry  on  any 
process  of  thought.  It  takes  some  time  to  throw  the 
mind  into  an  attitude  of  thought,  or  into  any  attitude; 
though  the  power  of  doing  this,  and,  in  general,  of 
thinHng,  is  amazingly  increased  by  habit.  We  ac- 
quire, at  length,  a  greater  command  over  our  associ- 
ations, and  are  better  enabled  to  pursue  one  object, 
unmoved  by  all  the  other  thoughts  which  cross  it  in 
every  direction. 

One  of  the  best  modes  of  improving  in  the  art  of 
thinking,  is,  to  think  over  some  subject,  before  you 
read  upon  it ;  and  then  to  observe,  after  what  manner 
it  has  occurred  to  the  mind  of  some  great  master. 
You  will  then  observe  whether  you  have  been  too 
rash  or  too  timid ;  what  you  have  omitted,  and  in  what 
you  have  exceeded ;  and  by  this  process  you  will  in- 
sensibly catch  a  great  manner  of  viewing  a  question. 
It  is  right  in  study,  not  only  to  think  when  any  extra- 
ordinary incident  provokes  you  to  think,  but  from 
time  to  time  to  review  what  has  passed;  to  dwell  upon 
it,  and  to  see  what  trains  of  thought  voluntarily  pre- 
sent themselves  to  your  mind.  It  is  a  most  superior 
habit  of  some  minds,  to  refer  all  the  particular  truths 
which  strike  them,  to  other  truths  more  general ;  so 
that  their  knowledge  is  beautifully  methodised ;  and 
the  general  truth  at  any  time  suggests  all  the  particu- 
lar exemplifications  ;  or  any  particular  exempKfica- 
tion,  at  once  leads  to  the  general  truth.  This  kind  of 
understanding  has  an  immense  and  decided  superiority 
over  those  confased  heads  in  which  one  fact  is  piled 
upon  another,  without  the  least  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion and  arrangement.  Some  men  always  read  with 
a  pen  in  their  hand,  and  commit  to  paper  any  new 
thought  which  strikes  them;  others  trust  to  chance 
for  its  reappearance.  Which  of  these  is  the  best 
method  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  must,  I 
should  suppose,  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  par- 
ticular understanding  in  question.     Some  men  can  do 
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notting  without  preparation ;  others,  little  with  it : 
some  are  fountaiiis,  some  reservoirs.  My  very  humble 
and  Hmited  experience  goes  to  convince  me,  that  it  is 
a  very  useless  practice  ;  that  men  seldom  read  again 
what  they  have  committed  to  paper,  nor  remember 
what  they  have  so  committed  one  iota  the  better  for 
their  additional  trouble :  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  it 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  destroy  the  promptitude  and 
tenacity  of  memory,  by  diminishing  the  vigour  of  pre- 
sent attention,  and  seducing  the  mind  to  depend  upon 
fdture  reference :  at  least,  such  is  the  effect  I  have 
uniformly  found  it  to  produce  upon  myself ;  and  the 
same  remark  has  been  frequently  made  to  me  by  other 
persons,  of  their  own  habits  of  study.  I  am  by  no 
means  contending  against  the  utility  and  expediency 
of  writing ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  there  can 
be  uo  very  great  accuracy  of  mind  without  it.  I  am 
only  animadverting  upon  that  exaggerated  use  of  it, 
which  disunites  the  mind  from  the  body;  renders  the 
understanding  no  longer  portable,  but  leaves  a  man's 
wit  and  talents  neatly  written  out  in  his  conmion-place 
book,  and  safely  locked  up  in  the  bottom  drawer  of  his 
bureau.  This  is  the  abuse  of  writing.  The  use  of  it, 
I  presume  is,  to  give  perspicuity  and  accuracy ;  to  fix 
a  habitation  for,  and  to  confer  a  name  upon,  our  ideas, 
so  that  they  may  be  considered  and  reconsidered  them- 
selves,  and  in  their  arnmgement.  Every  man  is  ex- 
tremely  liable  to  be  deceived  in  his  reflections  till  he 
has  habituated  himself  to  putting  his  thoughts  upon 
paper,  and  perceived  from  such  a  process,  how  often 
propositions  that  appeared  before  such  development  to 
be  almost  demonstrable,  have  vanished  into  nonsense 
when  a  clearer  light  has  been  thrown  upon  them.  I 
should  presume,  also,  that  much  writing  must  teach  a 
good  order  and  method  in  the  disposition  of  our  rea- 
sonings ;  because  the  connection  of  any  one  part  with 
the  whole,  will  be  made  so  much  more  evident  than  it 
can  be  before  it  is  put  into  visible  signs.  Writing,  also, 
must  teach  a  much  more  accurate  use  oi  \a*TL^QA,^^, 
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In  conversation,  any  langtiage  almost  will  do  ;  that 
is,  great  indulgence  is  extended  to  tlie  language  of 
talkers,  because  a  talker  is  at  hand  to  explain  himself, 
and  his  looks  and  gestures  are  a  sort  of  comment 
upon  his  words,  and  help  to  interpret  them :  but  as  a 
writer  has  no  such  auxiliary  language  to  communicate 
his  ideas,  and  no  power  of  re-explaining  them  when 
once  clothed  in  language,  he  has  nothmg  to  depend 
upon  but  a  steady  and  careftil  use  of  terms. 

The  advantage  conversation  has  over  all  the  other 
modes  of  improving  the  mind,  is,  that  it  is  more 
natural  and  more  interesting.  A  book  has  no  eyes, 
and  ears,  and  feelings ;  the  best  are  apt  every  now  and 
then  to  become  a  little  languid:  whereas  a  Hving 
book  walks  about,  and  varies  his  conversation  and 
manner,  and  prevents  you  from  going  to  sleep.  There 
is  certainly  a  great  evil  in  this,  as  well  as  good ;  for 
the  interest  between  a  man  and  his  living  folio  be- 
comes sometimes  a  Httle  too  keen,  and  in  the  compe- 
tition for  victory  they  become  a  Httle  too  animated 
towards,  and  sometimes  exasperated  against,  each 
other :  whereas  a  man  and  his  book  generally  keep 
the  peace  with  tolerable  success ;  and  if  they  disagree, 
the  man  shuts  his  book,  and  tosses  it  into  a  comer  of 
the  room,  which  it  might  not  be  quite  so  safe  or  easy 
to  do  with  a  living  folio.  It  is  an  iaconvenience  in  a 
book,  that  you  cannot  ask  questions  ;  there  is  no  ex- 
planation :  and  a  man  is  less  guarded  in  conversation 
than  in  a  book,  and  tells  you  with  more  honesty  the 
little  niceties  and  exceptions  of  his  opinions ;  whereas 
in  a  book,  as  his  opinions  are  canvassed  where  they 
cannot  be  explained  and  defended,  he  often  overstates 
a  point  for  fear  of  being  misunderstood  ;  but  then,  on 
the  contrary,  almost  every  man  talks  a  great  deal 
better  in  his  books,  with  more  sense,  more  informa- 
tion, and  more  reflection,  than  he  can  possibly  do  in 
his  conversation,  because  he  has  more  time. 

There  are  few  good  listeners  in  the  world  who  make 
aU  the  use  that  they  might  make,  of  the  understandings 
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of  others,  in  the  conduct  of  their  own.  The  use  made 
of  this  great  instrument  of  conversation  is  the  display 
of  superiority,  not  the  gaining  of  those  materials  on 
which  superiority  may  rightftdly  and  justly  be 
founded.  Every  man  takes  a  dmerent  view  of  a 
question  as  he  is  influenced  by  constitution,  circum- 
gtances,  age,  and  a  thousand  other  peculiarities ;  and 
no  individual  ingenuity  can  sifb  and  examine  a 
subject  with  as  much  variety  and  success,  as  the 
minds  of  many  men,  put  in  motion  by  many  causes/ 
and  affected  by  an  encQess  variety  of  accidents.  No- 
aung,  in  nxy  iLnble  opinion,  w^d  bring  a.  nnder- 
standing  so  forward,  as  this  habit  of  ascertaining  and 
weighing  the  opinions  of  others ; — a  point  in  which 
almost  all  men  of  abilities  are  deficient ;  whose  first 
impulse,  if  they  are  young,  is  too  often  to  contradict; 
or,  if  the  manners  of  the  world  have  cured  them  of 
that,  to  listen  only  with  attentive  ears,  but  with 
most  obdurate  and  unconquerable  entrails.  I  maybe 
very  wrong,  and  probably  am  so,  but,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  a 
man  of  considerable  understanding  respect  the  under- 
standings of  others  as  much  as  he  might  have  done 
for  his  own  improvement,  and  as  it  was  just  that  he 
should  do. 

I  touched  a  little,  in  my  last  Lecture,  upon  that 
habit  of  contradicting,  into  which  yoting  men, — and 
young  men  of  ability  in  particular, — are  apt  to 
fall ;  and  which  is  a  habit  extremely  injurious  to 
the  powers  of  the  understanding.  I  would  recom- 
mend to  such  young  men  an  intellectual  regimen, 
of  which  I  myself,  in  an  earlier  period  of  life,  have 
felt  the  advantage:  and  that  is,  to  assient  to  the 
two  first  propositions  that  they  hear  every  day ;  and 
not  only  to  assent  to  them,  but,  if  they  can,  to 
improve  and  embellish  them  ;  and  to  make  the 
speaker  a  little  more  in  love  with  his  own  opinion 
than  he  was  before.  When  they  have  a  little  got  over 
the  bitterness  of  assenting,  they  may  then  gradually 
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increase  the  nnmber  of  assents,  and  so  go  on  as  their 
constitution  will  bear  it ;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that,  in  time,  this  wiQ  effect  a  complete  and  perfect 
cure. 

.  It  is  a  great  thing  towards  making  right  judg- 
ments, if  a  man  know  what  allowance  to  make  for 
himself;  and  what  discount  should  habitually  be 
given  to  his  opinions,  according  as  he  is  old  or 
young,  French  or  English,  clergyman  or  layman, 
rich  or  poor,  torpid  or  fiery,  healthy  or  ill,  sorrowfdl 
or  gay.  All  these  various  circumstances  are  per- 
petually communicating  to  the  objects  about  them, 
a  colour  which  is  not  their  true  colour ;  whereaa, 
wisdom  is  of  no  age,  nation,  profession,  or  tempera- 
ment ;  and  is  neither  sorrowful  nor  sad.  A  man 
must  have  some  particular  qualities,  and  be  affected 
by  some  particular  circumstances ;  but  the  object  is, 
to  discover  what  they  are,  and  habitually  to  allow 
for  them. 

There  is  one  circumstance  I  would  preach  up, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  to  young  persons,  for  the 
management  of  their  understandiug.  Whatever  you 
are  from  nature,  keep  to  it ;  never  desert  your  own 
line  of  talent.  If  Providence  only  intended  you -to 
write  posies  for  rings,  or  mottoes  for  twelfth-cakes, 
keep  to  posies  and  mottoes:  a  good  motto  for  a 
twelfth-cake  is  more  respectable  than  a  villanous 
epic  poem  in  twelve  books.  Be  what  nature  in- 
tended you  for,  and  you  will  succeed :  be  anything 
else,  and  you  will  be  ten  thousand  times  worse  than 
nothing. 

1£  black  and  white  men  Hve  together,  the  conse- 
quence is,  that,  unless  great  care  be  taken,  they 
quarrel  and  fight.  There  is  nearly  as  strong  a  dis- 
position in  men  of  opposite  minds  to  despise  each 
other.  A  grave  man  cannot  conceive  what  is  the 
use  of  a  wit  in  society  ;  a  person  who  takes  a 
strong  common-sense  view  of  a  subject,  is  for  push- 
^"^^  out  by  the  head  and  shoulders  an  ingenious 
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ikeoTist,  wlio  catclies  at  the  liglitest  and  faintest 
Analogies  ;  and  another  man,  who  scents  the  ridicu- 
lous from  afar,  will  hold  no  commerce  with  him  who 
tastes  exqmsitely  the  fine  feelings  of  the  heart,  and 
is  alive  to  nothing  else :  whereas  talent  is  talent, 
mind  is  mind,  in  all  its  branches.  Wit  gives  to  life 
one  of  its  best  flavours ;  common  sense  leads  to  im- 
mediate action,  and  gives  society  its  daily  motion ; 
large  and  comprehensive  views,  its  annual  rotation ; 
ridicule  chastises  folly  and  impudence,  and  keeps  men 
in  their  proper  sphere ;  subtlety  seizes  hold  of  the 
fine  threads  of  truth ;  analogy  daits  away  to  the  most 
sublime  discoveries ;  feeling  paints  all  the  exquisite 
passions  of  man's  soul,  and  rewards  him  by  a  thousand 
inward  visitations  for  the  sorrows  that  come  from 
without.  Grod  made  it  all !  It  is  all  good  !  We 
must  despise  no  sort  of  talent ;  they  all  have  their 
separate  duties  and  uses ;  all,  the  happiness  of  man 
for  their  object :  they  all  improve,  exalt,  and  gladden 

Caution,  though  it  must  be  considered  as  something 
very  different  from  talent,  is  no  mean  aid  to  every 
species  of  talent.  As  some  men  are  so  skilful  in 
economy,  that  they  will  do  as  much  with  a  hundred 
pounds  as  another  will  do  with  two,  so  there  are  a 
species  of  men,  who  have  a  wonderful  management 
of  their  understandings,  and  will  make  as  great  a 
show,  and  enjoy  as  much  consideration,  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  understanding,  as  others  will  do  with  the 
double  of  their  portion ;  and  this  by  watching  times 
and  persons ;  by  taking  strong  positions,  and  never 
fighting  but  from  the  vantage  ground,  and  with  great 
disparity  of  numbers ;  in  short,  by  risking  nothing, 
and  by  a  perpetual  and  systematic  attention  to  the 
security  of  reputation.  Such  rigid  economy, — ^by 
laying  out  every  shilling  at  compound  interest, — 
very  often  accumulates  a  large  stock  of  fame,  where 
the  original  capital  has  been  very  inconsiderable; 
and,  of  course,  may  command  any  degree  of  opulence^ 
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where  it  ^ets  out  firom  great  beginnings,  and  is  united 
with  real  genius.  For  the  want  of  this  caution,  there 
is  ^n  habitual  levity  sometimes  fixes  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  able  men,  and  a  certain  manner  of  viewing 
and  discussing  all  questions  in  a  frivolous,  mock- 
ing manner,  as  if  they  had  looked  through  aU  human 
knowledge,  and  found  in  it  nothing  but  what  they 
could  easily  master,  and  were  entitled  to  despise.  Of 
all  mistakes  the  greatest,  to  live  and  to  think  life  of 
no  consequence;  to  fritter  away  the  powers  of  the 
understanding,  merely  to  make  others  believe  that 
you  possess  them  in  a  more  eminent  degree ;  and 
gradually  to  diminish  your  interest  in  human  ajffairs, 
from  an  affected  air  of  superiority,  to  which  neither 
yourself  nor  any  human  being  can  possibly  be  en- 
titled. It  is  a  beautiful  mark  of  a  healthy  and  right 
understanding,  when  a  man  is  serious  and  attentive 
to  all  great  questions ;  when  you  observe  him,  with 
modesty  and  attention,  adding  gradually  to  his  con- 
viction and  knowledge  on  such  topics ;  not  repulsed 
by  his  own  previous  mistakes,  not  disgusted  by  the 
mistakes  of  others,  but,  in  spite  of  violence  and  error, 
believing  that  there  is,  somewhere  or  other,  modera- 
tion and  truth, — and  that  to  seek  that  truth  with 
diligence,  with  seriousness,  and  with  constancy,  is 
one  of  the  highest  and  best  objects  for  which  a  man 
can  live. 

Some  men  get  early  disgusted  with  the  task  of  im- 
provement, and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  from 
some  excesses  which  they  have  committed,  and  mis- 
takes into  which  they  have  been  betrayed,  at  the 
beginning  of  life.  They  abuse  the  whole  art  of 
navigation  because  they  have  stuck  upon  a  shoal ; 
whereas,  the  business  is,  to  refit,  careen,  and  set  out 
a  second  time.  The  navigation  is  very  difficult ;  few 
of  us  get  through  it  at  first,  without  some  rubs  and 
losses, — which  the  world  are  always  ready  enough  to 
forgive,  where  they  are  honestly  confessed,  and  dili- 
gently repaired.     It  would,  indeed,  be  a  piteous  case^ 
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if  a  young  mah  were  pinioned  down  throngli  life  to 
the  first  nonsense  he  happens  to  write  or  talk :  and 
the  world  are,  to  do  them  justice,  sufficiently  ready  to 
release  them  from  such  obligation ;  but  what  they  do 
not  forgive  is,  that  juvenile  enthusiasm  and  error, 
which  ends  in  mature  profligacy ;  which  begins  with 
mistaking  what  is  right,  and  ends  with  denying  that 
there  is  any  right  at  all ;  which  leaps  from  partial 
confidence  to  .  universal  scepticism  ;  which  says, 
'there  is  no  such  thing  as  true  religion  and  rational 
liberty,  because  I  have  been  a  furious  zealot,  or  a 
seditious  demagogue.'  Such  men  should  be  taught 
that  wickedness  is  never  an  atonement  for  mistake ; 
and  they  should  be  held  out  as  a  lesson  to  the  young, 
that  xmless  they  are  contented  to  form  their  opinions 
modestly,  they  will  too  often  be  induced  to  abandon 
them  entirely. 

There  is  something  extremely  fescinating  in  quick- 
ness ;  and  most  men  are  desirous  of  appearing  quick. 
The  great  rule  for  becoming  so,  is,  hy  not  attempting  to 
appear  quicker  than  you  really  are ;  by  resolving  to 
understand  yourself  and  others,  and  to  know  what 
you  mean,  and  what  th&y  mean,  before  you  speak  or 
answer.  Every  man  must  submit  to  be  slow  before 
he  is  quick ;  and  insignificant,  before  he  is  important. 
The  too  early  struggle  against  the  pain  of  obscurity, 
corrupts  no  small  share  of  understaiidings.  Well  and 
happily  has  that  man  conducted  his  understanding, 
who  has  learnt  to  derive  from  the  exercise  of  it,  re- 
gular occupation,  and  rational  delight;  who,  after 
having  overcome  the  first  pain  of  application,  and 
acquired  a  habit  of  looking  inwardly  upon  his  own 
mind,  perceives  that  every  day  is  multiplying  the 
relations,  confirming  the  accuracy,  and  augmenting 
the  number,  of  his  ideas ;  who  feels  that  he  is  rising 
in  the  scale  of  intellectual  beings,  gathering  new 
strength  with  every  difficulty  which  he  subdues,  and 
enjoying  to-day  as  his  pleasure,  that  which  yesterday 
he  laboured  at  as  his  toil.     There  are  many  coiDk&oW 
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-tions  in  the  mind  of  snch  a  man,  wWcli  no  common 
life  can  afford ;  and  msuiy  enjoyments  which  it  has 
not  to  give !  It  is  not  the  mere  cry  of  moralists,  and 
the  flourish  of  rhetoricians ;  but  it  is  noble  to  seek 
truth,  and  it  is  beautiful  to  find  it.  It  is  the  ancient 
feehng  of  the  human  heart,— that  knowledge  is  bet- 
ter  than  riches ;  and  it  is  deeply  and  sacredly  true  ! 
To  mark  the  course  of  human  passions  as  they  have 
flowed  on  in  the  affes  that  are  past;  to  see  why 
nations  have  risen, Vd  why  therhave  &Jlen;  i^ 
speak  of  heat,  and  Hght,  and  the  winds ;  to  know 
what  man  has  discovered  in  the  heavens  above,  and 
in  the  earth  beneath  ;  to  hear  the  chemist  unfold  the 
marvellous  properties  that  the  Creator  has  locked  up 
in  a  speck  of  earth ;  to  be  told  that  there  are  worlds 
so  distant  from  our  sun,  that  the  quickness  of  light 
travelling  from  the  world's  creation,  has  never  yet 
reached  us ;  to  wander  in  the  creations  of  poetry,  and 
grow  warm  again,  with  that  eloquence  which  swayed 
file  democracies  of  the  old  world;  to  go  up  with 
great  reasoners  to  the  First  Cause  of  all,  and  to  per- 
ceive, in  the  midst  of  all  this  dissolution  and  decay, 
and  cruel  separation,  that  there  is  one  thing  unchange- 
able, indestructible,  and  everlasting;  —  it  is  worth 
while  in  the  days  of  our  youth  to  strive  hard  for  this 
great  discipline;  to  pass  sleepless  nights  for  it,  to 
give  up  to  it  laborious  days ;  to  spurn  for  it  present 
pleasures ;  to  endure  for  it  afflicting  poverty ;  to 
wade  for  it  through  darkness,  and  sorrow,  and  con- 
tempt, as  the  great  spirits  of  the  world  have  done  in 
all  ages  and  all  times. 

I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  any  man  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  exercising  his  mind  vigorously  and  well^ 
whether  there  is  not  a  satisfaction  in  it,  which  tells 
him  he  has  been  acting  up  to  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  his  existence  ?  The  end  of  nature  has  been 
answered ;  his  faculties  have  done  that,  which  they 
were  created  to  do: — not  languidly  occupied  upon 
trifles, — ^not  enervated  by  sensual  gratification,  but 
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exercised  in  that  toil  whicli  is  so  congenial  to  their 
nature,  and  so  worthy  of  their  strength.  A  life  of 
knowledge  is  not  often  a  life  of  injury  and  crime. 
Whom  does  such  a  man  oppress  ?  with  whose  hap- 
piness does  he  interfere?  whom  does  his  ambition 
destroy,  and  whom  does  his  fraud  deceive  ?  In  the 
pursuit  of  science  he  injures  no  man,  and  in  the  ac- 
quisition he  does  good  to  all.  A  man  who  dedicates 
his  life  to  knowledge,  becomes  habituated  to  pleasure 
which  carries  with  it  no  reproach :  and  there  is  one 
security  that  he  will  never  love  that  pleasure  which 
is  paid  for  by  anguish  of  heart, — ^his  pleasures  are 
all  cheap,  all  dignified,  and  all  innocent ;  and,  as  far 
as  any  human  being  can  expect  permanence  in  this 
changing  scene,  he  has  secured  a  happiness  which 
jio  malignity  of  fortune  can  ever  take  away,  but 
which  must  cleave  to  him  while  he  lives, — ame- 
liorating every  good,  and  diminishing  every  evil,  of 
his  existence.  With  these  reflections,  therefore, 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  I  close  my 
Lectures,  and  with  them  the  Institution,  for  the  pre- 
sent year :  but,  before  I  do  so,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  this  latter  subject.  Another  insti- 
tution has  now  risen  up  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
metropolis ;  and  there  appears  to  be  a  very  strong 
desire  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  increase  of 
public  institutions,  by  the  foundation  of  libraries, 
and  by  lectures  given  to  persons  of  both  sexes.  I 
aUow  myself  to  be  no  very  impartial  judge  in  such 
questions ;  but  stiU  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  express- 
ing my  astonishment,  that  sensible  and  reflecting  men. 
should  seriously  call  in  question  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  such  sort  of  establishments.  If  a  man 
come  here  with  his  mind  thoroughly  stored,  and  his 
habits  completely  formed,  and  complain  that  he  learns 
little  or  nothing,  his  complaint  may  be  very  true ;  but 
it  applies  to  all  other  places  of  education  as  well  as  to 
this.  Such  a  man  has  got  beyond  what  the  aid  of 
others  can  do  for  him;  and  must  depend  upon  hixn&^\£. 
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Tben,  again,  it  is  asked  what  are  the  great  and 
mighty  ejffects  upon  the  manners  of  the  age,  that  such 
institutions  are  to  produce?  Great  and  mighty  ejffects, 
none ;  but  gradual  and  gentle  effects,  effects  worth 
producing,  sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  and 
trouble  bestowed  upon  institutions.  It  is,  surely,  not 
toifaip  to  suppose  that,  of  the  numbers  resorting  to 
this  Institution,  some  have  felt  a  zeal  for  science, 
which  they  might  not  otherwise  have  felt ;  that  this 
zeal  may,  in  some  instances,  have  ftimished  rational 
amusement  to  a  whole  life ;  in  others,  be  productive 
of  deep  knowledge,  and  important  discovery.  Is  it 
nothing  to  inflame  young  minds  ?  is  it  nothing  to 
please  them  with  science,  and  to  convey  to  them  the 
first  suspicion,  that  exquisite  pleasure  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  mere  occupations  of  the  mind  ?  Is  it  no- 
thing to  get  science  generally  talked  of,  though  it  may 
not  be  profoundly  discussed ;  and  knowledge  widely 
honoured,  though  it  may  not  be  greedily  pursued  ?  I 
cannot  consider  that  man  as  a  very  attentive  observer 
of  human  nature,  who  does  not  believe,  that  by  all 
the  conversation  and  occupation  which  this  Institution 
has  occasioned,  much  talent  has  been  awakened,  much 
curiosity  for  knowledge  excited,  the  dominion  of  peril- 
ous idleness  abridged,  and  the  sum  of  laudable  exer- 
tions increased.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  mistakes,  to 
do  nothing  because  you  can  only  do  little  :  but  there 
are  men  who  are  always  clamouring  for  immediate  and 
stupendous  effects,  and  think  that  virtue  and  knowledge 
are  to  be  increased  as  a  tower  or  a  temple  are  to  be 
increased,  where  the  growth  of  its  magnitude  can  be 
measured  from  day  to  day,  and  you  cannot  approach 
it  without  perceiving  a  fresh  pillar,  or  admiring  an 
added  pinnacle.  '  But,  then,  such  institutions  increase 
the  number  of  smatterers.'  To  be  sure  they  do ! 
And  is  it  not  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  things 
that  they  should  be  increased  ?  If  you  plant  50,000 
oaks  in  five  acres,  have  you  not  a  better  chance  of  fine 
trees  than  when  you  only  plant  10,000  in  one  acre  ? 
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Has  the  production  of  eggs  ever  yet  been  considered 
as  nnfavourable  to  the  growth  of  chickens  ?  or  has 
any  reasoner  yet  contended,  that  in  any  country 
where  boys  and  girls  are  very  numerous,  men  and 
women  must  be  very  scarce  ?  Every  one,  in  every 
art  and  science,  is  of  course,  at  first,  nothing  hut  a 
smatterer.  Of  these,  some  cannot  advance  from  stu- 
pidity ;  others  will  not  advance  from  idleness ;  some 
get  in  the  wrong  road  from  error,  some  quit  the  right 
from  affectation ;  a  few  only  reach  the  destined  point, 
— ^but,  of  course,  the  number  of  these  last,  will  be 
directly  and  immediately  in  the  proportion  of  those 
who  started  for  the  race.  In  short,  I  have  no  manner 
of  doubt,  if  these  institutions  conduct  themselves  with 
as  much  judgment  as  they  have  hitherto  done, — ^if 
they  provide  able  and  upright  men  to  read  lectures 
in  this  place ;  and  if  those  men  do,  without  counte- 
nancing any  narrow  and  illiberal  opinions,  and  without 
lending  themselves  to  childish  jealousies  and  ground- 
less alarms,  display  at  all  times  an  honest  zeal  for 
sound  knowledge,  rational  freedom,  and  manly  piety, 
•—I  see  no  reason  why  this  Institution  may  not  pros- 
per, and  be  considered  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
public  establishments  of  this  country.  That  such  may 
be  its  fate,  is  my  most  sincere  desire,  and  ardent 
prayer :  and  with  these  wishes  for  its  prosperity,  and 
with  my  hearty  thanks  to  this  elegant  and  accom- 
plished audience,  for  the  attention  with  which  I  have 
been  heard,  I  conclude  mj  Lectures :  wishing  to  you 
all,  every  possible  happiness  till  we  meet  again. 
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ON  THE  ACTIVE   POWERS   OF  THE   MIND. 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  ACTrVB  POWERS  INTO  APPETITES,  DESIRES, 
AND  AFFECTIONS.  —  OP  WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  THE  TEBli  *  PA8» 
SIGN.'  —  OP  THE  ORIGIN  OF  OUR  PASSIONS. — THE  APPLICATION 
OF  DR.  hartley's  THEORY  TO  THE  PASSIONS.  —  SOME  RE- 
MARKS ON  THE  IMPERFECTIONS  AND  BEAUTIES  OF  THAT 
THEORY* 

I  HAVE  had  the  pleasnre  of  reading  here  two  sets  of 
Lectures,  —  the  one  npon  the  Understanding,  the 
other  upon  Taste.  I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Active  Powers  of  the  Mind,  or  those  principles  of 
our  nature  which  impel  us  to  action.  The  distinction 
between  the  intellectual  and  the  active  powers,  or  the 
understanding  and  the  will,  is  one  of  very  great  anti- 
quity ;  far  anterior,  I  fancy,  to  the  time  of  Aristotle : 
and  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  convenient  di- 
visions, for  arranging  the  complicated  powers  of  the 
human  mind. 

The  two  popular  terms  which  express  this  division 
are  head  and  heart ;  it  being  very  natural  that  men, 
in  their  speculations  concerning  the  connection  of 
body  -and  mind,  should  suppose  that  particular  parts 
of  the  mind  were  more  particularly  associated  with 
particular  parts  of  the  body.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
the  notion  is  quite  fanciful ;  that  it  would  be  quite  as 
philosophical  to  say  of  an  able  man  that  he  had  a  good 
liver,  or  to  praise  a  virtuous  man  for  the  soundness  of 
his  lungs,  as  it  would  be  to  speak  of  the  head  of  the 
one,  or  the  heart  of  the  other.  I  mention  this  bodily 
distinction,  not  from  any  idea  of  the  justice  of  the  hy- 
pothesis it  involves,  but  merely  to  show  that  the  com- 
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mon  notioBS  of  mankmd  have  always  gone  along  with 
this  distinction  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  into  those 
which  are  mtellechuil  and  those  which  are  active, 
.  This  science  of  mental  philosophy  has  often  been 
represented  as  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  It  certainly 
is  not  capable  of  that  precision  which  many  others 
are ;  but  its  most  sceptical  enemies  would  not  pretend 
to  confound  an  i(£ea  with  Sbfeelmg,  Nobody  would 
pretend  to  say  that  the  mind  is  affected  in  the  same 
manner  by  hard,  soft,  green,  or  blue,  as  it  is  by  anger, 
shame,  hatred,  and  love.  Every  one  feels  the  necessity 
of  dividing  the  two  classes,  and  naturally  conceives 
that  they  are  subjected  to  very  different  laws.  It  is 
not  impossible,  perhaps,  that  we  might  possess  every 
intellectual  faculty  we  now  have,  without  feeling  the 
influence  of  one  single  appetite,  desire,  or  affection. 
Constituted  as  we  now  are,  there  are  moments  in  our 
existence,  when  the  soul  of  passion  seems  to  be  entirely 
laid  asleep,  and  when  outward  objects  are  noticed  by 
the  understanding  without  producing  the  slightest  de- 
termination of  the  will ;  and  there  are  opposite  states 
of  tempest  and  convulsion,  when  the  passions  confound 
the  understanding  in  all  its  operations,  and  make  it  a 
false  and  faithless  observer  of  the  world  without.  In 
old  age,  in  melancholy,  and  in  sickness,  the  mind  ap- 
pears to  be  diseased,  from  the  decay  of  all  its  active 
powers.  In  madness  they  all  exist  in  excess.  The 
great  variety  in  human  character, — that  astonishing 
difference  between  us,  which  leaves  one  man  in  the 
little  field  where  he  was  bom,  and  drives  another  out 
to  command  armies  and  senates, — ^this  difference  prin- 
cipally depends  upon  the  different  degrees  of  curiosity 
and  imitation  in  each,  upon  the  empire  which  fear  and 
anger  exercise  over  them ;  upon  how  they  love  and 
how  they  hate ;  upon  the  nature  and  degree  of  all 
those  active  powers,  which  go  tp  make  up  the  consti- 
tution of  their  minds. 

The  active  principles  of  our  nature  are  divided  by 
Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Reid  into  appetites,  desires,  affec- 
tions, self-love,  and  the  moral  faculty,    .IJiey  call 
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those  feelings  appetites  which  take  their  rise  from  tiie 
body, — such  as  hunger  and  thirst,  which  operate 
periodically  after  certain  intervals,  and  cease  only  for 
a  time,  upon  the  attainment  of  a  particular  object. 
They  mean  by  desires,  those  feelings  which  do  not 
take  their  rise  from  the  body;  which  do  not  ope- 
rate periodically,  and  do  not  cease  upon  the  attain- 
ment  of  a  particular  object.  The  most  remarkable 
active  principles  belonging  to  this  class,  they  con- 
sider to  be  the  desire  of  knowledge,  or  curiosity,  the 
desire  of  society,  the  desire  of  power,  and  the  de- 
sire of  superiority,  or  the  principle  of  emulation. 
Under  the  title  of  affections,  they  comprehend  all 
those  active  principles  whose  direct  and  ultimate 
object  is  the  communication  of  joy  or  pain  to  our  fel- 
low-creatures. According  to  this  definition,  resent- 
ment, revenge,  hatred,  belong  to  the  class  of  our  affec- 
tions, as  well  as  gratitude  or  pity.  When  I  explain 
what  they  mean  by  self-love,  and  the  moral  faculty,  I 
must  do  it  at  full  length.  This  division  of  the  active 
powers  I  shall  in  general  adopt,  and  propose  to  begin 
with  the  affections. 

The  popular  word  for  affections  in  their  highest  de- 
gree, is  passion ;  and  the  objection  to  using  it,  is,  that 
it  only  means  the  excess  of  the  feeling :  for  instance, 
we  could  not  say  that  a  man  experienced  the  passion 
of  anger  who  felt  a  calm  indignation  at  a  serious 
injury  he  had  received ;  we  should  only  think  our- 
selves justifiable  in  applying  the  term  passion  if  he 
were  transported  beyond  all  bounds,  if  his  reason  were 
almost  vanquished,  and  if  the  bodily  signs  of  that 
passion  were  visible  in  his  appearance.  However,  if 
I  should  hereafter  use  the  common  term  passion,  in- 
stead of  the  more  accurate  term  affection,  I  beg  to  be 
understood  to  mean  any  degree  of  the  feeling,-  however 
great  or  small.  Emotion  will  be  found  to  mean  a  short 
and  transient  fit  of  passion :  however,  I  shall  use  it 
synonymously  with  the  words  passion  and  affection ; 
or,  if  I  do  not,  I  shall  say  so. 
It  must  be  allowed,  1  su^^ose,  tlaa.t,  in  strictness, 
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nothing  can  be  meant  by  the  passion,  but  the  mere 
feeling  of  mind.  I  am  under  the  influence  of  vio- 
lent rage  from  some  sudden  and  serious  injury  which 
I  have  experienced ;  but  the  quick  respiration,  the  red 
cheek,  the  frowning  eyebrow,  and  the  fixt  eye,  are 
not  the  affection  of  anger, — ^they  are  only  the  signs 
which  that  affection  of  anger  produces  on  my  body. 
In  the  same  manner,  I  have  a  distinct  impression  of 
the  person  who  has  injured  me  ;  he  appears  almost  to 
be  standing  before  me  :  I  know  also  that  I  have  been 
assassinated  in  reputation,  or  ruined  in  fortune  :  but 
all  these  ideas  are  not  the  passion  of  anger ;  they  are 
the  causes  of  that  passion,  but  not  the  passion  itself. 
Again,  I  have  the  strongest  desire  to  inflict  an  exem- 
plary punishment  upon  the  person  who  has  done  me 
this  injury : — ^this  is  the  affection  or  passion  of  re- 
sentment ;  the  consequence  of  anger,  but  by  no  means 
anger  itself. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  child  loves  its  mother.  The 
mother  is  the  cause,  which  excites  the  affection  of 
love  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  The  affection  may  pos- 
sibly excite  the  child  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power 
to  his  mother ;  —  these  are  its  consequences  :  the 
affection  itself  is  distinct  from  either:  therefore  in 
speaking  of  passions  and  affections,  it  should  be  re- 
membered we  are  merely  speaking  of  certain  feelings 
of  the  mind,  which  it  is  impossible  to  define.  You 
may  state  the  causes  of  such  feelings,  and  their  con- 
sequences ;  but  it  is  as  impossible  to  define  them,  as  it 
is  to  define  sour,  sweet,  and  savoury.  Men  call  the 
particular  feeling  annexed  to  shame,  by  one  name ; 
the  particular  feeling  annexed  to  anger,  by  another. 
They  are  only  believed  to  be  the  same  in  different  in- 
dividuals, because  they  proceed  from  the  same  causes, 
and  produce  the  same  effects.  It  appears  to  me  of 
some  consequence  to  remember  this  ;  and  to  separate 
in  all  discussions  upon  these  very  difficult  subjects,  the 
pure  affection  of  mind,  from  what  gives  it  birth,  and 
from  what  it  induces  men  to  do  when  it  ia  ^TO^<i^^, 
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The  first  question  whicli  arises  in  the  consideration 
of  human  passions  is  their  origin.  Concerning  what 
passions  we  do  actually  possess,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute; but  the  question  is,  respecting  their  origin. 
With  how  many  passions  and  desires  are  we  bom  ?  is 
there  any  such  original  principle  in  our  nature  as  a 
desire  of  power,  a  desire  of  society,  a  desire  of  esteem  ; 
or,  are  all  these  feelings,  —  whose  existence  in  the 
mature  man  no  one  doubts, — capable  of  being  re- 
solved into  any  more  simple  principles  ?  The  same 
with  the  passions :  are  men  bom  with  the  original  ca- 
pacity of  feeling  gratitude  for  good,  and  resentment 
for  evil  ?  or  can  it  be  shown  what  the  history  of  these 
feelings  is ;  can  their  origin  be  traced,  and  their  pro- 
gress be  clearly  shown?  The  former  opinions  are 
entertained  at  present  by  the  school  of  Reid,  in  Scot- 
land ;  were  taught  by  Hutcheson ;  and  were,  I  fancy, 
the  commonly  received  opinions  on  the  subject  before 
the  time  of  Hartley.  The  disciples  of  this  school  may 
differ  a  little  in  their  enumeration  of  the  original  ac- 
tive principles  of  our  nature, — but  they  all  agree  that 
they  are  numerous ;  that  no  account  can  be  given  of 
their  origin ;  that  they  are  there,  because  such  is  the 
constitution  of  our  nature ;  that  it  is  an  ultimate  fact, 
and  cannot  be  reasoned  upon.  For  instance,  Dr.  Reid 
would  say,  that  '  the  passion  of  resentment  is  an  ori- 
ginal passion,  implanted  by  Providence  in  the  breast 
of  all  men  for  the  purposes  of  self-preservation ; '  Dr. 
Hartley  would  say,  '  the  passion  is  there,  and  Provi- 
dence intended  it  for  self-preservation ;  but  it  was  not 
placed  originally  in  the  human  mind :  provision,  and 
very  wise  and  very  curious  provision,  is  made,  that  it 
should  uniformly  spring  up  there;  but  it  is  not  an 
original,  inexplicable  impulse.  I  caai  show  you  the 
period  when  it  does  not  exist ;  I  can  explain  to  you 
by  what  means  it  is  generated ;  I  can  trace  it  through- 
out all  its  gradations,  up  to  the  perfect  life  and  entire 
ievelopment  of  the  passion.'  This  is  about  the  state 
:  the  question  between  Reid  and  Hartley,  respecting 
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the  origin  of  the  active  powers.  I  shall  now  give  some 
short  account  of  the  progress  and  nature  of  Dr. 
Hartley's  opinions. 

Every  body  here  present  knows  what  is  meant  by 
the  association  of  ideas.  When  two  ideas  have,  by 
any  accident,  been  joined  together  frequently  in  the 
understanding,  the  one  idea  has,  ever  after,  the 
strongest  tendency  to  bring  back  the  olher :  for  in- 
stance, the  celebrated  Descartes  was  very  much  in 
love  with  a  lady  who  squinted ;  he  had  so  associated 
that  passion  with  obliquity  of  vision,  that  he  declares, 
to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life  he  could  never  see  a  lady 
with  a  cast  in  her  eye,  without  experiencing  the  most 
lively  emotions.  In  the  same  manner,  to  take  the 
most  trite  of  all  instances,  the  ideas  of  spirits  and  of 
darkness,  are  so  strongly  united  together  in  our  in- 
fancy, that  it  becomes  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing 
to  separate  them  in  mature  age.  There  is  no  reason 
upon  earth,  why  twelve  o'clock  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  or  why  dinner-time,  should  not  be  the  proper 
season  for  ghosts,  instead  of  the  middle  of  the  night. 
It  has  pleased  anility  to  make  another  arrangement ; 
and  now,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  two  ideas  of  dark- 
ness and  supernatural  agency  are  so  firmly  united 
together,  that  it  is  frequently  almost  impossible  to  se- 
parate them.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  principle 
of  association :  and  this  principle  was,  I  believe,  first 
noticed  by  Locke  ;  but  he  had  recourse  to  it  only  to 
explain  those  sympathies  and  antipathies  which  he 
calls  unnatural,  in  distinction  from  those  which  he 
says  are  bom  with  us ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  im- 
perfect than  his  notions  concerning  the  nature,  cause, 
and  effects  of  the  principle. 

Afterwards,  Mr.  Gay,  a  clergyman  in  the  West  of 
England,  endeavoured  to  show  the  possibility  of  de- 
ducing all  our  passions  and  affections  from  association, 
in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  Bishop  Law's  translation 
of  King's  *  Origin  of  Evil : '  but  he  supposed  the  love 
of  happiness  to  be  an  original  and  implaaV^A.  "^tyel^v^^^ 
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and  that  the  passions  and  affections  were  deducible 
only  from  supposing  sensible  and  rational  creatures 
dependent  upon  each  other  for  their  happiness.  It 
was  upon  hearing  of  Mr.  Gray's  opinion,  that  Dr. 
Hartley  turned  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject ;  and  at 
length,  after  giving  the  closest  attention  to  it,  in  a 
course  of  several  years,  it  appeared  to  him  very  pro- 
bable, not  only  that  all  our  intellectual  pleasures  and 
pains,  but  that  all  the  phenomena  of  memory,  imagi- 
nation, volition,  reasoning,  and  every  other  mental 
affection  and  operation,  are  only  different  modes  or 
cases  of  the  associations  of  ideas ;  so  that  nothing  is 
necessary  to  make  any  man  whatever  he  is,  than  a 
capacity  of  feeling  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  association.  These  are  the  simple  rudiments 
and  beginnings  of  our  nature ;  these  are  the  fountains 
of  sorrow  and  of  joy ;  from  hence  come  all  the  pas- 
sions which  gladden,  and  all  which  embitter  life. 
Hence  come 

The  radiant  smiles  of  Joy,  the  applauding  hand 
Of  Admiration ;  hence  the  bitter  shower 
That  Sorrow  sheds  upon  a  brother's  grave ; 
Hence  the  dumb  palsy  of  nocturnal  Fear, 
And  those  consuming  fires  that  gnaw  the  heart 
Of  panting  Indignation. 

Such  is  the  celebrated  theory  of  Dr.  Hartley ;  in  which 
I  have  totally  passed  over  his  doctrine  of  vibrations, 
because,  as  every  body  knows,  it  is  very  foolish,  and 
no  ways  connected  with  the  valuable  par^  of  his 
system. 

I  shall  now  give  two  or  three  specimens  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  active  powers  are  traced 
up  to  simple  pleasure  and  pain,  guided  by  association; 
and  I  will  begin  with  one  of  the  passions, — the  pas- 
sion of  fear.  Ask  any  one  whence  comes  the  passion 
of  fear  ?  and  he  will  tell  you  it  is  an  original  passion 
of  our  nature :  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  to  obser- 
vation, that  a  child  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  fear 
tUl  he  has  received  some  hurt.     K  fear  were  co-eval 
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witli  birtli ;  or  a  capacity  of  being  afraid  implanted 
in  us  independently  of  all  experience,  a  child  of  four 
months  old  would  be  afraid  of  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
the  first  moment  he  saw  it, — ^he  would  shrink  from  a 
viper,  and  be  frightened  into  fits  at  the  sight  of  a 
loaded  pistol.  Try  a  child  of  that  age  with  a  lighted 
candle  ;  he  is  so  far  from  having  any  notion  of  fear, 
that  his  first  efibrt  is  to  grasp  it :  when  he  has  been 
once  burnt,  and  sufiered  pain,  the  passion  of  fear, — 
which  is  nothing  more,  in  its  early  state,  than  the 
expectation  of  pain,  —  is  immediately  formed.  Put 
the  candle  to  hun  again  :  he  has  now  associated  two 
ideas,  —  the  light  of  the  flame  and  the  pain  of  his 
body :  the  appearance  of  the  flame,  therefore,  imme- 
diately gives  him  the  notion  that  he  is  going  to  suffer, 
— and  this  feeling  is  what  we  call  fear.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  child  learns  to  be  afraid  of  sharp  weapons, 
of  animals  that  bite  and  scratch,  and  of  all  the  com- 
mon objects  of  juvenile  terror ;  and,  perceiving  into 
how  many  inconveniences  he  is  betrayed  by  his  igno- 
rance, falls  into  a  general  apprehension  of  all  striking 
and  unknown  objects,  because  he  cannot  appreciate 
the  degree  of  mischief  to  be  expected  from  them. 
This,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  a  plain  and  true  history 
of  the  passion  of  fear.  If  it  were  an  original  passion, 
the  sight  of  a  dagger  would  as  immediately  produce 
fear  in  a  young  child,  as  the  touch  of  ice  would  pro- 
duce cold  in  him :  but  before  he  can  experience  this 
passion,  it  is  necessary  he  should  suffer  pain ;  and  it 
is  necessary  that  the  object  which  has  inflicted  the 
pain  should  again  be  presented  to  him,  in  order  to 
recall  the  feeling  which  has  been  associated  to  it. 

I  observe,  what  those  persons  stand  out  for  the 
most,  who  are  the  most  conversant  with  children,  is 
the  fear  of  falling  which  they  express,  even  though 
they  have  never  fallen.  But  does  not  it  seem  rather 
capricious  and  singular,  that,  among  all  the  innume- 
rable perils  by  which  children  are  surrounded,  the 
fear  of  falling  should  be  the  only  one  Sb^^aMi^t  V^kvOcl 
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aiey  ^ve  any  inBtmctive  wmung  P  A  child  wiU  eat 
poison  if  it  be  sweet ;  set  liimself  on  fire,  play  with, 
gunpowder,  swaUow  needles,  mn  into  any  kind  of 
mischief  from  which  he  has  suffered  no  previoiis  pain, 
and,  amid  these  ten  thousand  avenues  to  destruction, 
we  beHeve  that  the  only  one  he  is  warned  not  to 
approach,  is  that  which  would  break  his  arm  or  his 
leg,  or  give  him  a  great  blow  on  the  head.  So  that 
the  child  may  be  burnt,  poisoned,  stabbed,  cut,  man- 
gled, or  anything  else,  provided  he  is  not  bruised. 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  child  being  afraid  in- 
stinctively P  if  he  is  afraid  of  an  object,  he  must,  I 
suppose,  have  an  idea  of  that  object.  Is  he,  then 
bom  with  the  ideas  of  fire,  of  boiling  water,  of  sharp 
pointed  weapons,  of  medic^  gentlemen,  and  all  other 
objects  which  can  do  him  harm  ? — or,  if  Locke  has 
driven  us  out  of  these  antiquated  notions,  shall  we 
suppose,  that  he  has  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
them ;  but  that  when  they  are  perceived  for  the  first 
time,  the  passion  of  fear  immediately  takes  place  P  Is 
a  child,  then,  startled  by  a  brass  blunderbuss  the  first 
time  he  sees  it  ?  *  But  this  is  not  a  natural  object : ' 
true ;  but  is  he,  then,  startled  by  arsenic,  any  more 
than  with  powdered  sugar  P  To  what  do  these  in- 
stinctive terrors  extend  P  It  appears  to  me,  I  confess, 
quite  impossible  to  make  common  sense  of  any  sup- 
position but  that  of  Hartley,  which  says,  that  pain  is 
the  teacher  of  fear.  Before  pain  there  is  no  fear  ;  and 
when  that  passion  exists,  however  great  the  distance, 
and  however  circuitous  the  course,  there  is  the  foun- 
tain-head from  which  it  sprang. 

I  will  now  consider  two  of  the  most  important 
principles  of  our  nature — the  desire  of  doing  harm  to 
others,  and  the  desire  of  doing  good; — resentment 
and  benevolence.  It  will  be  curious  to  observe  how 
for  they  fall  into  this  doctrine  of  association.  A 
young  child,  soon  after  his  birth,  has  not  the  least 
desire  to  do  good  or  harm  to  any  one ;  he  has  no  such 
passions :  and  it  is  our  business  to  explain  how  he 
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gets  them.  The  food  he  eats  or  drinks  gives  him 
pleasure ;  but  observing,  in  process  of  time,  that  the 
mirse  is  always  present  when  he  receives  his  food, 
the  sight  of  the  nurse  gives  him  pleasure,  because  it 
reminds  him  of  his  food ;  yet  in  process  of  time  the 
idea  of  the  food  is  obliterated,  and  the  sight  of  the 
nurse  gives  him  pleasure,  and,  without  the  interven- 
ing idea  that  she  is  useful  to  him,  he  loves  her  imme- 
diately after  his  appetite  of  hunger  is  satisfied,  as  well 
as  before :  his  passion  for  her,  which  first  proceeded 
from  an  interested  motive,  becomes  quite  disinte- 
rested ;  and  he  loves  her  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  advantages  she  procures  him.  This  is  the  origin 
of  his  love  for  his  nurse :  and  then,  as  all  kindred 
ideas  are  very  easily  associated  together,  he  proceeds 
from  loving  her  to  desiring  her  good ;  for,  perceiving 
that  other  people  like  what  he  likes,  it  is  very  na- 
tural, that  the  idea  of  his  own  gratification  in  eating, 
should  suggest  the  idea  of  the  nurse's  gratification ; 
and  that  he  should  offer  her  a  little  morsel  of  his 
apple  or  his  cake,  or  any  puerile  luxury  which  he 
happens  to  be  enjoying.  The  association  is  easy  to 
be  comprehended,  and  seems  perfectly  natural.  Be- 
sides, a  child  begins  very  early  to  associate  his  own 
advantage  with  benevolence.  Cake,  and  commen- 
dation, the  parent  of  cake,  are  lavished  upon  the  child 
who  shows  a  disposition  to  please  others.  Cuffs,  and 
frowns,  and  hard  words,  are  the  portion  of  a  selfish 
and  a  malevolent  child :  he  begins  with  loving  bene- 
volence for  the  advantage  it  affords  him,  and  ends 
with  loving  it  for  itself :  he  is  not  bom  with  love  of 
any  thing,  but  merely  with  the  capacity  of  feeling 
pleasure ;  which  he  first  feels  for  the  milk,  then  for 
the  mother,  because  she  gives  him  the  milk,  then  for 
her  own  sake :  then,  as  she  makes  him  happy,  asso- 
ciation gives  him  the  idea  of  making  her  happy ;  and 
he  gains  so  much  by  benevolence,  that  he  loves  it 
first  for  the  advantages  it  affords,  then  for  itself. 
Reverse  all  this,  and  you  will  have  t\ie  \i\a\)0^^  ^ixA 
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progress  of  the  malevolent  passions.  A  young  child 
hates  nobody.  K  you  were  to  pinch  or  scratch  him, 
he  would  feel  pain ;  if  you  did  it  often,  he  would  as- 
sociate the  idea  of  you  with  the  idea  of  pain,  and 
would  hate  you,  first,  on  account  of  the  ideas  you 
suggested,  then  hate  you  plainly  and  simply  without 
any  cause.  After  he  had  learnt  by  observation,  that 
you  were  similarly  constituted  with  himself,  he  would 
be  led  to  associate  your  painfal  feelings  with  his  own ; 
and  thus  a  foundation  of  malevolence  towards  you 
would  be  laid.  Again  :  a  child  is  deterred  from  doing 
any  thing,  by  threats  and  by  pain ;  and  he  perceives 
that  other  persons  are  deterred  by  similar  means :  he 
therefore  associates  those  ideas  with  prevention ; 
threatens  and  beats  whoever  contradicts  him;  and 
cherishes  resentment  as  a  means  of  gratifying  his 
will,  and  effecting  whatever  object  he  has  in  view.  It 
is  quite  impossible  that  a  child  can  be  bom  with  any 
feeling  of  resentment.  He  can  never  tell  that  the 
way  to  prevent  another  child  from  beating  him,  is  to 
beat  that  child  again ;  it  would  be  an  enormous  thing 
that  he  who  does  not  yet  know  black  from  scarlet, 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  dominion  which  pain 
has  over  the  mind,  and  make  use  of  it  to  accomplish 
his  purposes  :  and  yet,  such  is  the  opinion  that  they 
adopt,  who  consider  this  passion  as  innate,  and  co-eval 
with  our  existence. 

I  have  said  that  the  child  first  associates  with  his 
mother  the  idea  of  food,  and  loves  her  in  consequence 
of  this  association ;  then  loves  her  from  disinterested 
motives,  without  any  association  at  all:  and  I  have 
said  that  he  hates  his  tormentor,  first,  from  associating 
painful  ideas  with  his  appearance ;  and  then  hates 
him  without  any  association  at  all.  This  leads  me  to 
the  mention  of  a  very  general,  and  very  important 
law  of  association :  and  that  is  this  ; — the  medium 
idea  by  which  two  others  are  associated,  is  always  at 
length  destroyed,  and  the  two  others  coalesce,  and 
make  the  association :  for  instance,  whatever  we  love 
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for  its  uses,  we  love  for  itself.  A  man  begins  to  love 
his  horse  because  he  carries  him  well  out  hunting:  he 
ends  with  loving  the  horse  without  the  slightest  re- 
ference to  his  utility ;  and  keeps  him  when  he  is  blind 
and  lame,  with  as  much  attention  as  in  the  vigour  of 
his  youth.  Here,  the  middle  term  ( if  I  may  use  the 
expression),  which  united  together  the  two  ideas  of 
horse  and  affection,  was  utility :  that  middle  term 
was  effaced  ;  and  the  affection  remains  for  the  horse, 
when  all  notion  of  utility  is  completely  at  an  end. 
The  middle  term  here  is  like  a  cramp  or  a  screw  put 
upon  two  pieces  of  wood,  just  glued  together, — ^it 
serves  to  keep  them  together  at  first,  but  can  be  re- 
moved with  perfect  safety,  when  the  cement  is  sohd, 
and  the  union  complete. 

I  remember  once  seeing  an  advertisement  in  the 
papers,  with  which  I  was  much  struck  ;  and  which  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  reading : — '  Lost,  in  the 
Temple  Coffee  House,  and  supposed  to  be  taken  away 
by  mistake,  an  oaken  stick,  which  has  supported  its 
master  not  only  over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe, 
but  has  been  his  companion  in  his  journeys  over  the 
inhospitable  deserts  of  Africa :  whoever  will  restore 
it  to  the  waiter,  will  confer  a  very  serious  obligation 
on  the  advertiser;  or,  if  that  be  any  object,  shall 
receive  a  recompense  very  much  above  the  value  of 
the  article  restored.'  Now,  here  is  a  man,  who 
buys  a  sixpenny  stick,  because  it  is  usefal ;  and,  to- 
tally forgetting  the  trifling  causes  which  first  made  his 
stick  of  any  consequence,  speaks  of  it  with  warmth 
and  affection ;  calls  it  his  companion ;  and  would 
hardly  have  changed  it,  perhaps,  for  the  gold  stick 
which  is  carried  before  the  king.  But  the  best  and 
the  strongest  example  of  this,  and  of  the  customary 
progress  of  association,  is  in  the  passion  of  avarice.  A 
child  only  loves  a  guinea  because  it  shines ;  and,  as  it 
is  equally  splendid,  he  loves  a  gilt  button  as  well. 
In  after-life,  he  begins  to  love  wealth,  because  it  af- 
fords him  the  comforts  of  existence  •,  anA.  \i\iaii  \Q.N<i'e» 
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it  so  well,tliat  he  denies  himself  the  common  comforts 
of  life  to  increase  it.  The  uniting  idea  is  so  totally 
forgotten,  that  it  is  completely  sacrificed  to  the  ideas 
which  it  unites.  Two  friends  unite  against  the 
person  to  whose  introduction  they  are  indebted  for 
their  knowledge  of  each  other ;  exclude  him  their 
society,  and  ruin  him  by  their  combination. 

I  might,  upon  the  same  principle,  proceed  to  explain 
a  vast  variety  of  passions  and  desires,  which  are  all 
commonly  spoken  of  as  original  principles  of  our  na- 
ture. For  instance  :  nothing  appears  to  me  more 
decided  and  indisputable,  than  that  men  are  not  bom 
with  any  love  of  power,  any  love  of  society,  or  any 
love  of  esteem ;  all  these  feelings, — ^which  we  all  ex- 
perience so  strongly, — ^have  all  sprung  from  pleasure, 
pain,  and  association;  and  are  entirely  expHcable 
upon  that  system.  But,  if  I  were  to  go  through  with 
them,  I  should  merely  be  treading  over  the  same 
ground  I  have  passed  already:  the  principle  once 
understood,  there  is  no  great  diificulty  in  making  the 
application  to  pai*ticular  cases. 

I  beg  leave  again  to  observe, — and  I  request  the 
particular  attention  of  my  hearers  to  it, — that  the 
only  difference  between  the  friends  of  this  doctrine  of 
association,  and  their  antagonists,  is,  respecting  the 
origin  of  all  these  feelings  and  passions.  Respecting 
their  existence^  there  is  none.  Every  one  agrees  that 
there  is  a  love  of  parents,  a  love  of  country,  a  desire 
of  esteem,  and  a  desire  of  knowledge :  the  only  question 
is,  respecting  their  origin.  Are  they  primitive  ?  Can 
no  account  be  given  of  their  causes  ?  or  from  what 
are  they  derived  ?  They  say,  in  tracing  up  the  river 
to  its  source,  we  find  it  bursting  out  from  innume- 
rable streams.  We  say,  this  is  very  true ;  but  you 
stop  short  too  soon,  you  don't  look  far  enough ;  we 
can  show  you  your  numerous  fountains  distinctly  ter- 
minating in  one, — the  plain,  ancient,  and  undoubted 
source  of  the  stream.  The  admirable  simplicity  of 
this   doctrine   ought   certainly  to  recommend  it  to 
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tiniversal  attention ;  as,  independent  of  other  con- 
siderations, it  wears  the  face  of  that  simplicity  in 
causes,  and  variety  in  effects,  which  we  discover  in 
every  other  part  of  nature. 

In  human  works,  though  labour'd  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain  : 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce ; 
Yet  serves  to  second,  too,  some  other  use. 

Nor  let  any  man  imagine  that  the  power  and  good* 
ness  of  Providence  is  diminished  in  the  estimation  of 
man,  by  that  philosophy  which  teaches  that  we  come 
into  the  world  void  of  all  passions,  and  acquire  them 
by  these  simple  means.  Is  it  wiser  and  greater  to 
move  every  planet  by  a  fresh  power,  or  to  guide  them 
all  in  their  spheres  by  the  simple  principle  of  gravity  ? 
Did  Newton  degrade  our  notions  of  Providence  when 
he  discovered  one  great  law  presiding  over  heaven 
and  earth  ?  Did  Locke  diminish  our  admiration  of 
the  human  mind,  and  of  Him  who  made  it,  when  he 
showed  us  how  all  its  infinite  variety  of  ideas  grow 
out  of  mere  sensation  and  reflection  ?  To  show  us 
that  a  variety  of  movements  in  a  machine  all  proceed 
from  one  and  the  same  original  power,  is  to  show  us 
that  that  machine  has  been  conceived  clearly  and 
grandly ;  for  imbecility,  and  want  of  resources,  are 
shown  by  calling  in  a  vast  variety  of  powers  to  pro- 
duce one  plain  effect.  But  opulence  of  thought,  and 
immensity  of  mind,  are  shown  by  producing  an  in- 
finite variety  of  effects,  from  one  simple  cause.  Pro- 
vidence did  not  originally  implant  in  men  a  love  of 
esteem,  or  a  love  of  knowledge ;  but  Providence  im- 
planted that  capacity  of  feeling  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  that  facility  of  association,  which  as  infallibly 
produce  the  love  of  esteem  and  knowledge,  as  if  they 
had  been  original  feelings  of  the  mind. 

But  what  says  Dr.  Reid  and  his  school? — That 
Providence,  which  moves  all  the  heavenly  bodies  by 
one  simple  cause ; — that  Providence,  wloielo.  ^"ax\i^  \>i<6 
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blood  of  man  through,  a  miUion  vessels  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  one  single  organ; — that  Providence,  always 
so  simple  and  so  grand,  is  in  the  fabrication  of  the 
mind,  alone  complicated  and  confdsed,  arranging  with- 
out order,  and  planning  without  art.  What  was  the 
first  command  ?  Not  '  let  there  be  colours ;  *  not 
*  let  the  herb  be  green,  and  the  heavens  be  blue : ' 
but,  '  let  there  be  light ! '  and  forthwith  there  was 
every  varieiy  of  colour !  So  with  us  ;  the  first  man- 
date was  not  *let  man  be  affected  with  anger  and 
gratitude,'  but  *let  man  feel;'  and  then,  matter  let 
loose  upon  him,  with  all  its  malignities,  and  all  its 
pleasures,  roused  up  in  him  his  good  and  his  bad 
passions,  and  made  him  as  he  is, — the  best  and  the 
worst  of  created  beings. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  as  an  objection  against  this 
theory,  that  there  is  a  neatness  in  it,  an  arrondisse- 
ment  which  gives  it  a  great  appearance  of  quackery 
and  imposture.  This  is  very  likely;  but  I  am  not 
contending  that  the  theory  looks  as  if  it  were  true, 
but  merely  that  it  is  true.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the  observation ;  for  disco- 
veries in  general,  especially  upon  such  very  intricate 
subjects,  are  more  ragged,  uneven,  and  incomplete ; 
there  is  here  a  little  Hght,  and  there  a  great  deal  of 
darkness  ;  in  one  place  you  make  a  great  iDroad,  and 
then  you  are  stopt  by  impenetrable  barriers  :  but  here 
is  one  master-key  which  opens  every  bolt  and  barrier ; 
a  philosophy  which  explains  every  thing,  and  leaves 
the  whole  subject  at  rest  for  ever.  All  these  are  cer- 
tainly presumptive  evidences  against  the  theory ;  but 
if  it  perform  all  that  it  promises,  those  presumptive 
evidences  are,  of  course,  honourably  repelled. 

I  beg  leave,  however,  before  I  conclude  this  Lec- 
ture, to  repeat  again  and  again,  that  I  by  no  means 
undertake  to  burthen  myself  with  the  whole  of  Dr. 
Hartley's  theory.     The  vibrations,  every  one  laughs 
The  doctrines  of  necessity,  which  he  has  chosen 
i  on  to  it,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with:  the  subject 
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is  improper  for  this  place ;  and  the  whole  question, 
rightly  considered,  more  a  question  of  words,  than  of 
any  thing  else. 

The  great  principle  of  Hartley,  which  I  am  exclu- 
sively endeavouring  to  maintain,  is  this, — ^that  all  the 
passions  are  derived  from  pleasure  and  pain,  guided 
by  association.  For  that  opinion  I  am  responsible, 
and  for  no  other.  I  now  take  leave  of  it  with  say- 
ing, that,  in  my  very  confined  and  inconsiderable 
attention  to  such  sort  of  subjects,  I  have  felt  a  secu- 
rity and  a  satisfaction  in  this  system,  which  I  never 
did  in  any  other :  every  day  convinces  me  more  and 
more,  that  it  is  2b  discovery  of  vast  importance ;  fresh 
facts  arrange  themselves  under  it ;  it  solves  new 
difficulties ;  and  as  it  remains  longer  in  the  mind,  it 
increases  in  durability  and  improves  in  strength. 

Love,  Hope,  and  Joy, — fair  Pleasure's  smiling  train; 
Hate,  Fear,  and  Grief, — the  family  of  Pain: 
These,  mixt  with  art,  and  to  due  bounds  confined. 
Make  and  maintain  the  pleasures  of  the  mind ; 
The  lights  and  shades,  whose  well-accorded  strife 
Gives  all  its  strength  and  colour  to  our  life. 
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ON   THE   EVIL   AFFECTIONS. 

ON    THE    MALEVOLENT    AND     UNPLEASANT    PASSIONS  !     THEY  ABE 

ALL   DERIVED    FROM   PAIN,    GUIDED   BY  ASSOCIATION. OF    THE 

GENERATION    OF    RESENTMENT,    AND   THE    RESTRAINTS    IMPOSED 

UPON     IT    BY     EDUCATION. OF    MALICE,     FEAR,     SHAME,     AND 

THE  PAIN  OF  INACTIVITY. 

There  have  been  almost  as  many  different  arrange- 
ments of  the  passions,  as  there  have  been  writers  who 
have  treated  on  the  subject.  Some  writers  have  placed 
them  in  contrast  to  each  other,  as  Hope  and  Fear,  Joy 
and  Sorrow.    Some  have  considered  them  as  they  are 
personal,  relative,  or  social ;  some  according  to  their 
influence  at  different  periods  of  life  ;  others,  as  they 
relate  to  past,  present,  or  future  time.     The  acade- 
micians advanced,  that  the  principal  passions  were 
Fear,  Hope,  Joy,  and  Grief.    They  included  Aversion 
and  Despair  under  the  passion  of  Grief ;  Hope,  For- 
titude,  and  Anger    under  Desire.     Dr.  Hartley  has 
arranged  the  passions  under  five  grateful  and   five 
ungrateful  ones  :  the  grateful  ones  are.  Love,  Desire, 
Hope,  Joy,  and  Pleasing  Recollection ;  the  ungrateful 
ones,  Hatred,  Aversion,  Fear,  Grief,  and  Displeasing 
Recollection.     Dr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Grove  have  both 
followed  different  arrangements,  which  I  will   not 
detain  you  by  stating :  whoever  is  desirous  of  see- 
ing them  at  length,  may  consult  Dr.  Cogan's  book  on 
'he  Passions,  who  has  also  proposed  and  followed  an 
•angement  of  his  own. 

'Conceiving  that  we  are  bom  merely  with  a  capacity 
Reeling  pleasure  and  pain,  and  that  from  this  capa- 
Tj  directed  by  association,  all  the  affections  of  our 
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nature  spring,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  plainest  and 
most  natural  arrangement  will  be,  to  divide  the  af- 
fections according  to  their  origin,  as  they  are  derived 
from  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  great  principles  of 
our  nature,  and  as  they  belong  to  the  family  of  plea- 
sure or  of  pain. 

I  shall  begin  with  those  affections  of  the  mind 
which  are  formed  by  painful  association ;  premising, 
that  I  by  no  means  intend  to  pursuB  this  subject  as 
far  as  it  would  lead  me,  or  to  enter  into  very  minute 
and  accurate  distinctions,  because  such  an  analysis 
would  be  excessively  tedious,  and  would  better  be- 
come a  professed  treatise  on  the  passions,  than  a 
course  of  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy. 

All  ungrateful  passions  are  the  sensation  of  evil : 
but  it  may  be  evil  long  past  (for  the  remembrance  of 
which  we  have  no  name)  ;  or  it  may  be  present  evil, 
either  of  bpdy  or  mind,  and  from  different  causes,  as 
pain,  grief,  and  fear  ;  or  it  may  be  the  apprehension 
of  evil  to  come,  which  is  fear.  From  the  sensation  of 
evil,  comes  the  desire  of  inflicting  it,  or  malevolence. 
Hence  anger,  jealousy,  malice,  envy,  and  all  the  train 
of  bad  passions,  which  are  all  compounded  of  the  same 
principles, — displeasure,  and  a  desire  of  displeasing  ; 
or,  in  more  common  words,  hatred  and  revenge.  So 
that  all  the  vices  of  our  nature  come  from  remember- 
ing evil,  feeling  it,  anticipating  it,  and  inflicting  it 
(the  consequence  of  these  three  preceding  states). 

The  difference  between  grief  and  pain  is,  that  we 
apply  the  expression  gHefio  those  uneasy  sensations 
which  have  not  the  body  for  their  immediate  cause  ; 
jpain^  to  those  which  have.  The  loss  of  reputation 
occasions  grief;  the  loss  of  a  limb,  pain. 

Grief  is  that  uneasy  state  of  mind  which  proceeds 
from  the  loss  of  some  good,  or  the  presence  of  some 
evil.  A  singular  circumstance  respecting  grief,  is, 
that  there  is  not  always,  in  the  suffering  person,  a 
very  ready  disposition  to  get  rid  of  his  sorrow :  he 
clings  to  the  remembrance  of  it ;  gathers  TOun^s^o^iL^* 
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liiTTi  everything  whicli  can  recall  the  idea  of  what  he 
has  lost ;  and  appears  to  derive  his  principal  consola- 
tion from  those  trains  of  ideas  which  an  indifferent 
person  would  consider  as  best  calculated  to  exasperate 
his  affliction.  The  reason  of  this,  I  take  to  be,  that  it 
is  pleasant  to  be  pitied,  pleasant  even  to  think  how 
we  should  be  pitied  if  the  world  were  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  minute  circumstances  of  our  loss, — ^with 
all  the  fine  ties  and  endearments  which  bound  us  to 
the  object  of  our  affections.  "We  are  fond  of  repre- 
senting ourselves  to  our  own  fancies  as  objects  of  the 
most  profound  and  universal  sympathy.  Death  never 
took  away  such  a  father,  such  a  husband,  or  such  a 
son ;  we  dwell  upon  our  misfortunes,  and  magnify 
them,  till  we  derive  a  sort  of  consolation  from  reflect- 
ing on  that  exquisite  pity  to  which  we  are  entitled, 
and  which  we  should  receive  if  the  whole  extent  of 
our  calamity  were  as  well  known  to  others  as  to  our- 
selves. We  dwell  upon  our  affliction,  however,  not 
merely  from  the  sympathy  to  which  it  appears  to 
entitle  us,  but  because  in  that  train  of  ideas  there  are 
many  that  give  an  immediate  relief  of  pleasure,  which, 
though  purchased  dearly  by  the  subsequent  pain  to 
which  they  expose  us,  are  still  resorted  to  for  that 
immediate  pleasure.  For  instance,  a  man  reduced  to 
sudden  poverty,  may  take  some  pleasure  in  thinking 
a  moment  on  the  luxuries  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  enjoy :  he  pays  dearly  enough  for  such  re- 
flections, when  he  is  forced  to  perceive  what  his  pre- 
sent state  is  ;  but  still  the  train  of  thought  has  been 
pleasant  for  the  moment, — it  has  given  him  some 
immediate  relief,  and  therefore  he  has  indulged  it. 
*  Grief,'  says  Constance, — 


Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form. 
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These  two  causes  appear  to  me  to  explain  the  sin- 
gular phenomenon,  that  sorrow  should  ever  be  pleasant, 
and  justify  the  usual  poetical  expression  of  the  luosury 
of  grief. 

Grief,  it  should  be  observed,  seems  to  be  a  general 
term  for  all  sensation  of  evil,  when  that  sensation  has 
not  a  specific  name. 

That  sensation  of  evil  which  proceeds  from  the  loss 
of  esteem,  has  a  specific  name ;  it  is  called  shame. 
Most  of  the  other  sensations  of  evil, — as  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  loss  of  friends,  or  the  loss  of  for- 
tune, or  from  frustrated  ambition, — ^pass  under  the 
common  and  inclusive  name  of  grief;  though  there  is 
no  reason  that  I  know  of,  why  that  uneasiness  which 
proceeds  from  the  loss  of  power  should  not  have  a 
specific  name  as  well  as  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
loss  of  esteem. 

Grief  produces  resentment  or  not,  according  as  it  is 
accompanied  with  the  notion  of  its  being  occasioned 
by  a  voluntary  and  rational  agent.  For  instance,  a 
young  boy  walks  under  an  old,  ruinous  building  ;  a 
stone  falls  on  his  head,  and  he  is  killed :  in  this  case 
you  feel  nothing  but  pure  affliction : — but  you  learn 
immediately  after,  that  some  wicked  and  malicious 
person  has  pushed  down  this  stone  upon  the  child's 
head,  and  killed  him :  here  grief  is  immediately 
followed  by  resentment ;  and  you  are  actuated  by  the 
strongest  and  most  irresistible  motives  to  do  all  pos- 
sible harm  to  the  murderer  of  your  son.  So  that  resent- 
ment is  always  preceded  by  uneasy  sensations  of  the 
body,  that  we  call  pain ;  or  of  the  mind,  which  we 
call  grief ;  though  grief  and  pain  do  not  always  pro- 
duce resentment.  It  will  be  curious  to  investigate  the 
origin  and  progress  of  this  difierence,  and  to  decide 
how  it  is  that  precisely  the  same  degree  of  grief  does 
sometimes  produce  violent  resentment,  sometimes  not. 

As  I  stated  in  the  last  Lecture,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  a  child  is  born  with  all  those 
compound  notions  which  enter  into  tTae-^OT^TeaeuV 
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ment :  for,  observe  all  the  knowledge  wliicli  this  im- 
plies : — first,  you  suppose  the  child  of  a  month  old,  or 
a  day  old,  to  know  that  my  hand  guided  the  pin  with 
which  I  pricked  him  ;  nerfc,  that  I  can  guide  my  hand 
where  I  please ;  next,  that  I  feel  pain  as  he  does,  and 
that  he  has  a  right  to  inflict  the  same  pain  as  I  have 
inflicted  upon  him.     There  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  the  child  has  any  one  of  all  these  ideas ; 
and  I  would  just  as  soon  believe  that  a  child  just  bom 
could  say  the  three  first  books  of  Ariosto  by  heart,  as 
that  he  is  bom  with  any  such  wisdom.     He  learns  by 
experience  that  other  human  creatures  feel  pleasure 
and  pain  as  well  as  himself;  that  they  are  allured  by 
pleasure  to  do  him  good,  and  by  pain  intimidated  fix)m 
doing  him  harm.    Hence  the  origin  of  his  benevolence 
and  his  resentment ;  of  his  desire  to  do  harm,  or  to  do 
good,  to  his  fellow-creatures.     A  young  child  of  seven 
or  eight  months  old,  if  you  take  him  away  from  any 
object  that  attracts  his  attention,  will  cry,  express 
great  grief,  and  all  that  agitation  of  body  and  impa- 
tience of  mind  which  is  frequently  occasioned  by  grief ; 
but  there  is  not  the  sHghtest  appearance  of  resentment. 
It  never  occurs  to  a  child  of  that  age,  that  you  are 
the  cause  of  his  privation ;  that  you  can  feel  pain, 
and  that  therefore  he  wiQ  inflict  it.     It  is  long  after 
this  period  that  he  acquires  this  very  compound  idea ; 
and  he   acquires   it,  as  he   acquires   the   power   of 
knowing  black  from  white,  and  tall  from  short — by 
observation. 

It  may  appear  very  extraordinary  that  there  should 
be  such  a  prodigious  tendency  in  after-life  to  connect 
grief  with  resentment,  when  they  were  not  originally 
connected  together  by  nature.  But  I  think  the  doc- 
trine of  acquired  perceptions  must  convince  any  man 
how  much  the  work  of  association  is  like  an  original 
impression  of  nature ;  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  dis- 
tinguish the  laminae  put  together  by  association,  from 
those  which  were  originally  solid  and  continuous. 
Besides,  too,  all  similar  passions  naturally  generate 
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each  other,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter ;  and  there  is  a 
very  strong  resemblance  in  the  effects  of  grief,  pain, 
and  resentment;  and  having  once  been  joined  to- 
gether, the  one  has  the  strongest  possible  disposition 
to  produce  the  other.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
highest-refined  London  grief, — ^the  grief  of  civiliza- 
tion and  softness ;  but  the  grief  of  a  savage  and  a 
child.  The  grief  of  nature  in  its  first  stage  is  a 
violent,  impatient,  irritating  passion,  very  much  re- 
sembling anger.  The  natural  effect  of  grief  and  pain 
is,  to  cry  out  as  loud  as  possible,  and  to  kick  and 
sprawl  in  all  possible  directions  ;  and  I  believe,  if 
people  would  do  so  much  more  than  they  do,  they 
would  be  all  the  better  for  it.  The  sitting  on  monu- 
ments smiling,  and  the  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
is  quite  a  subsequent  business,  entirely  the  result  of 
education. 

Having  acquired  the  feeling  of  resentment,  the 
child  is,  of  course,  very  unlearned  at  first  in  the  ap- 
plication of  it ;  he  has  not  yet  learnt  what  objects 
have  life  and  feehng,  what  not ;  and  at  the  age  of  two 
years,  when  thrown  into  a  violent  rage,  it  is  not  im- 
possible but  that  he  will  beat  the  chair  upon  which 
he  has  knocked  his  head,  or  the  table  that  has  thrown 
him  down,  as  vehemently  as  if  they  were  capable  of 
suffering  from  his  malevolence.  In  a  very  little  time 
he  learns  the  folly  of  this  ;  distinguishes  between  ob- 
jects that  feel,  and  objects  that  do  not ;  and  is  more 
learned  and  skilful  in  directing  the  effusions  of  his 
wrath.  After  he  has  learnt  to  direct  his  resentment 
only  against  objects  that  have  life  and  feeling,  educa- 
tion limits  the  confines  of  his  resentment  still  more, 
by  infusing  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  justice ;  by  in- 
structing him  that  he  must  not  resent  unless  the  in- 
jury has  been  done  intentionally, — unless  he  who  has 
been  guilty  of  it,  has  done  it  without  any  fair  and 
lawful  pretext ;  and  that  after  all,  where  it  cannot  be 
forgiven  with  propriety,  it  must  be  pumsVe^  ^wSJOiv 
moderation.     So  that  education  teaches  ua  at\^.'8i\»lo 
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support  a  large  class  of  griefs  without  gratifying  tlie 
propensity  to  resentment ;  and  confines  the  gratifica- 
tion of  that  passion  to  where  the  injury  has  been  in- 
flicted by  a  rational  being,  intentionally  and  unjustly. 
There  still  exists,  however,  through  life,  the  strongest 
disposition  to  connect  together  grief,  pain,  and  resent- 
ment; and  it  requires  the  sfrongest  and  steadiest 
appeal  to  the  principles  of  justice  to  keep  it  down. 
We  often  kick  a  stock  or  a  stone,  over  which  we  have 
stumbled,  from  the  mere  habit  we  have  acquired  of 
associating  resentment  with  pain.  We  feel  a  sort  of 
resentment  against  the  person  who  brings  us  bad 
news.  Zinzis  Khan  cut  off  the  head  of  one  of  his 
favourites  for  venturing  to  inform  him  of  a  partial 
defeat  his  troops  had  sustained.  The  raising  up  of 
the  passion  of  resentment  causes  an  immediate  di- 
version of  the  passion  of  grief;  and  therefore,  the 
feeling  of  resentment  in  cases  of  grief,  seems  to  be 
sought  after,  in  some  badly-constituted  minds,  as  a 
sort  of  relief.  Suppose  any  person  were  to  purchase 
a  piece  of  painted  glass  for  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  ;  it  is  discovered  to  have  fallen  down,  and  is 
broken  to  pieces ; — the  disposition  of  resentment  to 
follow  displeasure  is  so  great,  that  I  am  afraid  it  would 
be  some  relief  to  find  that  this  had  been  knocked  down 
by  a  careless  servant ;  and  that  the  master  would  not 
be  very  well  pleased  with  his  servant,  who  could  give 
him  such  an  account  of  the  business  as  precluded 
the  master  from  all  possibility  of  scolding.  A  child 
is  rarely  deformed,  or  rarely  dies,  by  the  hand  of 
Nature  ;  but,  according  to  the  parent,  the  nurse  has 
mismanaged  it,  or  the  physician  destroyed  it  by  his 
ignorance.  Men  in  violent  pain  are  excessively  iras- 
cible, very  strongly  disposed  to  quarrel  and  find  fault. 
A  gamester,  who  has  lost  a  thousand  pounds,  comes 
home,  and  relieves  his  uneasiness  by  quarrelling  with 
his  wife  and  children,  and  abusing  his  servants.  All 
these  are  instances  of  the  strong  disposition  of  man- 
'  md  to  associate  together  grief  and  resentment ;  in 
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these  instances,  tlie  disposition  is  so  strongly  evinced 
that  it  entirely  overpowers  all  sense  of  justice. 

Contempt  is  that  painful  emotion  which  a  human 
being  excites  in  you,  by  his  degrading  qualities  or 
conduct.  Contempt  only  diminishes  resentment,  in 
those  injuries  which  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
person  who  inflicts  them.  A  libel  may  be  written  by 
a  man  so  infamous,  that  all  the  severe  things  he  has 
said  are  rendered  harmless  by  the  name  which  is  sub- 
scribed to  them ;  here,  my  resentment  is  less,  because 
the  grief  I  feel  is  so  much  less,  fix)m  having  been 
traduced  by  such  a  man;  but  if  the  same  man  were  to 
set  my  house  on  fire,  or  assault  me  with  a  large  stick, 
the  general  contemptibility  of  his  character  would 
certainly  have  very  little  effect  in  diminishing  my  re- 
sentment. Contempt  diminishes  resentment  by  di- 
minishing danger — ^the  cause  of  resentment. 

Peevishness  is  resentment,  excited  by  trifles.  Envy 
is  resentment,  excited  by  superiority, — ^not  by  all  su- 
periority, but  by  that  to  which  you  think  you  are  fairly 
entitled :  for  a  ploughman  does  not  envy  a  king,  but 
he  envies  another  ploughman  who  has  a  shilling  a 
week  more  than  he  has.  Malice  is  pure  malevolence ; 
a  desire  to  inflict  injury  without  a  cause ;  an  abstract 
love  of  doing  mischief; — at  least,  so  it  is  commonly 
said  to  be :  but  there  can  hardly  be  any  such  passion ; 
it  must  be  a  desire  of  doing  mischief  for  some  very 
slight  and  foolish  cause.  I  don't  like  the  cut  of  a 
nian's  coat,  or  the  make  of  his  face ;  or,  he  talks  too 
quick,  or  too  slow,  or  some  other  such  absurd  and 
childish  reason, — which  makes  me  his  enemy,  and  in- 
clines me  to  do  him  harm. 

Sulkiness  is  anger  half  subdued  by  fear.  Jealousy 
is  another  modification  of  anger ;  —  the  causes  of 
which,  I  believe,  there  is  no  occasion  I  should  explain. 
Cruelty  is  rather  a  habit  than  a  passion :  it  will 
easily  appear,  however,  that  it  is  the  genuine  and 
necessary  offspring  of  anger,  often  indulged  and 
gratified.     It  is  most  apt  to  arise  in  i^rowd,  ^^^Svs^^ 
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and  timoToiis  persong,  who  conceive  highly  of  their 
own  merits,  and  of  the  consequent  injustice  of  all 
offences  committed  against  them ;  and  who  have  an 
exqnisite  feeling  and  apprehension  in  respect  of  pri- 
vate gratification  and  uneasiness.  Montesquieu  has 
made  this  remark:  he  says,  that  all  persons  accus- 
tomed to  the  implicit  gratification  of  the  will  are 
very  apt  to  be  cruel. 

Fear  is  the  apprehension  of  future  evil.  Habit 
diminishes  fear  when  it  raises  up  contrary  a^socia- 
tions,  and  increases  it  when  it  confirms  the  first  as-^ 
soeiations.  A  soldier,  who  has  often  escaped,  begins 
to  disunite  the  two  ideas  of  dying  and  fighting  ;  he 
connects  also  with  fighting,  a  sense  of  duty,  a  love 
of  glory.  Habit,  I  should  think,  would  increase  the 
sensation  of  fear,  in  a  person  who  had  undergone  two 
or  three  painfiil  operations,  and  was  about  to  submit 
to  another.  A  man  works  in  a  gunpowder-null  every 
day  of  his  life,  with  the  utmost  sangfroid^  which  you 
would  not  be  very  much  pleased  to  enter  for  half  an 
hour :  you  have  associated  with  the  manufactory  no- 
thing but  the  accidents  you  have  heard  it  is  exposed 
to ;  he  has  associated  with  it  the  numberless  days  he 
has  passed  there  in  perfect  security.  For  the  same 
reason,  a  sailor-boy  stands  unconcerned  upon  the  mast ; 
a  mason  upon  a  ladder ;  and  a  miner  descends  by  his 
single  rope.  Their  associations  are  altered  by  expe- 
rience ;  therefore,  in  estimating  the  degree  in  which 
human  creatures  are  under  the  influence  of  this  pas- 
sion, we  must  always  remember  their  previous  habits. 
A  woman  conceives,  early  in  life,  such  dreadful  no- 
tions of  war,  and  all  the  instruments  of  war,  that  no 
degree  of  maternal  tenderness,  probably,  would  induce 
her  to  take  a  sword  and  pistol,  and  go  and  fight;  but 
in  the  time  of  a  public  plague  she  would  despise  her 
own  life,  nurse  her  sick  husband  or  her  children,  and 
expose  herself  to  death,  as  boldly  as  any  grenadier. 
In  the  late  attack  upon  Egypt,  our  soldiers  behaved 
with  the  most  distinguished  courage;  but  a  physician 
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did  what,  I  suppose,  no  soldier  in  the  whole  army 
would  have  dared  to  have  done ; — ^he  slept  for  three 
nights  in  the  sheets  of  a  patient  who  had  died  of  the 
plague !  If  the  question  had  been  to  encounter  noisy, 
riotous  death,  he  probably  could  not  have  done  it ; 
but  where  pus  and  miasma  were  concerned,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  perfect  hero.  Fear  is  the  most  conta- 
gious of  all  the  passions ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious 
enough  why  it  becomes  so :  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  cause  of  your  fear  should  concern  me,  more 
than  the  cause  of  any  other  of  your  passions.  If  I  see 
you  very  angry,  it  is  not  probable,  unless  we  happen 
to  be  intimately  connected,  that  the  cause  of  your 
anger  would  prove  to  be  a  cause  of  mine  ;  but  if  I  see 
you  dreadfully  frightened,  it  immediately  occurs  to 
me,  that  I  am  implicated  in  the  same  cause  of  fear. 
You  have  discovered  that  the  playhouse  in  which  we 
are  both  sitting,  is  on  fire ;  you  have  seen  an  enraged 
buU  running  in  the  streets :  I  am  not  easy  for  an 
instant,  till  I  have  discovered  the  cause  of  your  terror, 
and  satisfied  myself,  that  it  does  not  concern  us  both. 
The  passion  of  fear,  in  its  ordinary  state,  is  a  vibra- 
tion of  the  mind,  between  the  expectation  of  good  and 
the  expectation  of  evil ;  in  which  contest,  however, 
the  expectation  of  evil  preponderates.  The  moment 
all  hope  is  banished,  and  nothing  remains  but  despair 
(the  expectation  of  certain  evil),  the  passion  assumes 
a  new  fom;i ;  —  very  often  that  of  the  most  furious 
resentment.  A  rat  is  a  very  timid  animal  with  re- 
spect to  men ;  but  get  a  rat  into  a  comer,  where  all 
possibility  of  escape  is  precluded,  and  a  rat  will  fly  at 
you  like  a  tiger.  The  instances  are  innumerable  of 
the  heroic  exploits  performed  by  small  bodies  of 
troops,  whose  fears  despair  has  converted  into  resent- 
ment. In  cases  where  there  is  no  room  for  resent- 
ment, —  as  in  shipwreck,  —  despair  produces  various 
species  of  insanity,  stupor,  and  delirium,  while  the 
sailors  are  only  afraid ;  that  is,  while  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  two  passions,  they  work,  and  do  «i\i  tVerj  c,^\x 
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for  their  safety.  The  jnoment  there  is  no  more  hope, 
—  so  impossible  is  it  for  the  ordinary  mass  of  human 
beings  to  look  steadily  at  great  and  certain  evil,  that 
many  jump  overboard  and  drown  themselves ;  some 
are  quite  stupified ;  others  completely  raving  mad. 

A  great  propensity  to  fear  is,  I  should  imagine,  ca- 
pable of  som^  degree  of  cure.  The  living  with  brave 
men  would  certainly  go  a  great  way  to  diminish  this 
passion  of  fear ;  as  all  our  qualities  of  mind,  whether 
good  or  bad,  are  highly  contagious.  To  put  ourselves 
in  situations  where  we  must  act  before  many  wit- 
nesses, operates  as  a  check  upon  fear,  by  raising  up 
contrary  passions,  of  the  dread  of  shame.  It  very 
often  happens,  in  cases  of  danger,  that  some  one  pre- 
sent is  more  under  the  influence  of  this  passion  than 
ourselves,  and  that  this  example,  instead  of  increasing 
our  fear,  produces  the  contrary  effect,  —  of  diminish- 
ing it :  we  become  ashamed  of  our  companion's  weak- 
ness ;  then  of  our  own.  Vanity  induces  us,  also,  to 
make  a  display  of  our  superiority;  and  by  this  effort 
the  fear  is  diminished.  Fear  is  repeatedly  overcome 
by  affection  and  compassion.  A  mother  would  run 
away  from  a  dog,  if  her  child  was  not  with  her ;  but 
she  faces  him  very  boldly  when  her  fears  are  excited 
for  another.  A  sudden  cry  of  distress  will  induce  a 
man,  very  often,  to  do  what  no  regard  for  his  own 
safety  could  possibly  impel  him  to  perform. 

Suspicion  clearly  belongs  to  the  family  of  fear :  it 
is  that  passion  applied  to  the  motives  and  intentions 
of  human  creatures.  For  instance,  we  should  not  call 
a  man  suspicious  who  was  extremely  careful  of  his 
health,  and  who  was  always  believing,  when  he  walked 
out,  that  it  was  going  to  thunder  or  rain  ;  but  we 
should  call  that  person  suspicious,  who  believed  that 
every  person  with  whom  he  lived  was  laying  plots  to 
defraud  and  deceive  him.  Fear  is  certaialy  a  strong 
predisposing  cause  to  suspicion.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  a  suspicious  man  is  naturally  a  timid  man  ; 
though  the  converse  is  not  equally  probable, — that  a 
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timid  person  should  be  suspicious.   Women  are  timid, 
but  not  suspicious ; — much  the  contrary. 

The  particular  kind  of  grief  we  feel  for  the  loss  of 
reputation,  is  called  shame ;  the  aversion  occasioned 
by  which  feeling,— the  desire  to  escape  it,— is,  per- 
haps,  the  most  powerfal  of  all  the  passions.  The 
most  curious  offspring  of  shame,  is  shyness ; — a  word 
always  used,  I  fancy,  in  a  bad  sense,  to  signify  mis- 
placed shame ;  for  a  person  who  felt  only  diffident, 
exactly  in  proportion  as  he  ought,  would  never  be 
called  shy.  But  a  shy  person  feels  more  shame,  than 
it  is  graceful,  or  proper,  he  should  feel ;  generally, 
either  from  ignorance  or  pride.  A  young  man,  in 
making  his  first  entrance  into  society,  is  so  ignorant 
as  to  imagine  he  is  the  object  of  universal  attention, 
and  that  everything  he  does  is  subject  to  the  most 
rigid  criticism.  Of  course,  under  such  a  supposition, 
he  is  shy  and  embarrassed :  he  regains  his  ease,  as  he 
becomes  aware  of  his  insignificance.  An  excessive 
jealousy  of  reputation  is  the  very  frequent  parent  of 
shyness,  and  makes  us  all  afiuid  of  saying  and  doing, 
what  we  might  say  and  do,  with  the  utmost  propriety 
and  grace.  "We  are  afraid  of  hazarding  anything;  and 
the  game  stands  still,  because  no  man  will  ventm'e.any 
stake  :  whereas,  the  object  of  living  together  is  not 
security  only,  but  enjoyment.  Both  objects  are  pro- 
moted by  a  moderate  dread  of  shame  ;  both  destroyed 
by  that  passion,  when  it  amounts  to  shyness ;— for  a 
shy  person  not  only  feels  pain,  and  gives  pain ;  but, 
what  is  worst,  he  incurs  blame,  for  a  want  of  that 
rational  and  manly  confidence,  which  is  so  useM  to 
those  who  possess  it,  and  so  plesisant  to  those  who  wit- 
ness it.  I  am  severe  against  shyness,  because  it  looks 
like  a  virtue  without  heing  a  virtue ;  and  because  it 
gives  us  false  notions  of  what  the  real  virtue  is.  I 
admit  that  it  is  sometimes  an  affair  of  body,  rather 
than  of  mind ;  that  where  a  person  wishes  to  say  what 
he  knows  will  be  received  with  favour,  he  cannot  com- 
mand himself  enough  to  do  it.    But  this  \^  TJxaT^Y^  ^sJaa 
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effect  of  habit,  where  the  cause  that  created  the  habit 
has  for  a  moment  ceased.  When  the  feelings  respect- 
ing shame  are  disciplined  by  good  sense,  and  com- 
merce with  the  world,  to  a  fair  medimn,  the  body  will 
soon  learn  to  obey  the  decisions  of  the  understanding. 

Nor  let  any  yonng  man  imagine  (however  it  may 
flatter  the  vani^  of  tiiose  who  perceive  it),  that  there 
can  be  anything  worthy  of  a  man  in  faltering,  and 
tripping,  and  stammering,  and  looking  like  a  fool,  and 
acting  like  a  clown.  A  silly  college  pedant  believes 
that  this  highest  of  all  the  virtues  consists  in  the 
shame  of  the  body ;  in  losing  the  ease  and  possession 
of  a  gentleman ;  in  turning  red ;  and  tumbling  down; 
in  sayinfT  this  thins:,  when  you  miean  that ;  in  over- 
turning  everybody^within  your  rea<5h,  out  of  pure 
bashfulness ;  and  in  a  general  stupidity  and  ungainH- 
ness,  and  confusion  of  limb,  and  thought,  and  motion. 
But  that  dread  of  shame,  which  virtae  and  wisdom 
teach,  is,  to  act  so,  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  that 
no  man  can  cast  upon  you  the  shadow  of  reproach ; 
not  to  swerve  on  this  side  for  wealth,  or  on  that  side 
for  favour ;  but  to  go  on  speaking  truly,  and  acting 
justly :  no  man's  oppressor,  and  no  man's  sycophant 
and  slave.  This  is  the  shame  of  the  soul ;  and  these 
are  the  blushes  of  the  inward  man  ;  which  are  worth 
all  the  distortions  of  the  body,  and  all  the  crimson  of 
the  face. 

I  come  now  to  the  pain  of  inactivity,  or  ennui.  All 
yoang  aimnals  have  I  gre.t  plea.nre>  xnotion ;  a.d 
when  they  have  moved  for  a  long  time,  they  have  a 
^reat  pleasure  in  remaining  at  rest.  In  the  one  feel- 
ing, nature  secures  the  activity  of  animals,  and  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  vegetable  and  the  mineral 
kingdom ;  by  the  other,  prevents  that  activity  from 
des&oying  them.  When  the  mind  entertains  no 
desire  nor  aversion  strong  enough  to  induce  us  to  act, 
either  with  the  body,  or  by  thinking,  we  are  ennuied, 
and  in  a  state  bordering  upon  the  greatest  misery. 
The  solitary  imprisonment  recommended  by  Howard, 
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has,  I  fancy,  been  given  up,  from  its  having  driven 
several  persons  to  insanity.  The  absence  of  desire 
and  aversion,  or,  which  includes  them  both,  motive, 
destroyed  their  reason.  A  man  much  given  to  specu- 
lation might  have  supported  himself,  perhaps,  in  such 
a  situation ;  or  a  mind  fertile  in  inventing  occupa- 
tions ;  but  it  is  such  a  strain  upon  human  nature,  that 
none  but  its  choicest  and  strongest  materials  can 
support  it.  Baron  Trenck,  in  his  dreadful  imprison- 
ment, took  to  engraving  pewter  pots,  which,  I  believe, 
was  his  sole  occupation  before  he  began  to  contrive 
his  escape.  Count  Saxe,  in  his  solita^  cell,  formed  a 
strict  friendship  with  a  large  spider,  provided  it  with 
flies  and  gnats,  and  every  dainty  that  was  on  the 
wing;  and  had  so  far  familiarised  the  creature  to 
him,  that  it  would  crawl  upon  his  hand  with  the  most 
perfect  security,  and  come  out  of  its  hiding-place  upon 
a  noise  which  the  count  was  accustomed  to  make.  It 
is  added,  that  the  jailer,  when  he  perceived  the 
amusement  which  the  count  derived  from  the  spider, 
hilled  it ! 

Count  B/umford  availed  himself,  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner,  of  the  pain  of  ennui.  He  compelled  all  the 
new-comers  in  his  school  to  sit  quite  idle,  and  do 
nothing.  The  misery  they  felt  from  remaining  en- 
tirely without  occupation,  operated  as  the  strongest 
stimulus  in  them,  to  desire  work  ;  and  they  received 
his  permission  to  labour  in  the  manufactory,  as  a 
liberation  from  the  most  painful  feelings  they  had 
ever  experienced.  '  I  have  already  mentioned,'  says 
the  Count,  '  that  those  children  who  were  too  young 
to  work,  were  placed  upon  seats,  built  round  the 
hall,  where  other  children  worked.  This  was  done 
in  order  to  inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  do  that, 
which  other  children,  apparently  more  favoured, 
more  caressed,  and  more  praised  than  themselves, 
were  permitted  to  do,  and  of  which  they  were 
obliged  to  be  idle  spectators :  and  this  had  the  de- 
sired effect.     As  nothing  is  so  tedious  to  a  c\^^  ^a 
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being  obliged  to  sit  still  in  the  same  place  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  and  as  the  work  which  the  other 
more  favoured  children  were  engaged  in  was  light 
and  easy,  and  appeared  rather  amusinff  than  other- 
wise  (h^iag  the  spimung  of  hemp  and  flax,  Vith 
small  light  wheels,  turned  with  the  foot),  these  chil- 
dren who  were  obliged  to  be  spectators  of  this  busy 
and  entertaining  scene,  became  so  very  uneasy  in 
their  situations,  and  so  jealous  of  those  who  were 
permitted  to  be  more  active,  that  they  frequently 
sohcited,  with  the  greatest  importunity,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  work  ;  and  often  cried  most  heartily,  if  this 
favour  was  not  instantly  granted  them.  How  sweet 
these  tears  were  to  me,  can  easily  be  imagined  ;  and 
I  always  found  that  the  joy  they  showed  upon  being 
permitted  to  descend  from  their  benches,  and  mix 
with  the  working  children  below,  was  equal  to  the 
sohcitude  with  which  they  had  demanded  that  fa- 
vour.' 

It  is  remarkable,  when  the  body  requires  rest,  the 
mind  is  very  easily  amused  :  after  severe  toil  in  hunt- 
ing, or  war,  sav^ages  will  remain  whole  days  in  a  state 
of  inactivity.  Anything  which  occupies  the  mind 
agreeably,  or  disagreeably,  is  an  antidote  to  ennui  : 
severe  pain  is  not  compatible  with  it.  There  is  a 
story  of  a  very  respectable  tradesman,  who  had  retired 
from  business,  and  who  confessed  to  a  friend  of  his, 
that  the  happiest  month  in  the  year  to  him,  was  the 
month  in  which  his  fit  of  the  gout  came  on.  He  was 
so  totally  unable  to  fill  up  his  time,  that  even  the  oc- 
cupation afforded  by  pain  was  a  relief  to  him. 

There  is  no  word  in  our  language  to  signify  the 
remembrance  of  evil  that  is  past,  as  there  is  to  signify 
the  anticipation  of  the  evil  which  is  to  come;  no  word 
contrasted  to  this  meaning  of  fear  :  probably  because 
the  recollection  of  pain  is  not  very  painful,  as  being 
contrasted  with  present  ease  ;  and  because  such  recol- 
lection produces  no  events,  and  leads  to  nothing  ; 
whereas,  fear — the  anticipation  of  evil — ^^is  a  very 
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remarkable  passion,  and  immediately  leads  to  a  state 
of  activity.  Remorse  is  not  the  recollection  of  any 
past  grief,  but  the  sensation  of  jpresent  grief,  for  past 
faults,  now  irremediable. 

It  appears,  then,  from  this  enumeration  of  the  un- 
grateful passions  which  lead  men  to  act  from  feelings 
of  aversion,  that  they  are  all  referable  to  the  memory 
of  evU,  the  actual  sensation,  the  fdture  anticipation  of 
it,  or  the  resentment  which  any  one  of  these  notions 
is  apt  to  excite.  The  remembrance  of  past  evils  pro- 
duces melancholy :  the  sensation  of  present  evils,  if 
they  be  referred  to  the  body,  pain ;  if  to  the  mind, 
grief.  Envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  are  all  modifications 
of  resentment,  differing  in  the  causes  which  have  ex- 
cited that  resentment,  as  well  as  in  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  entertained.  Shame  is  that  particular 
species  of  grief  which  proceeds  from  losing  the  esteem 
of  our  fellow-creatures;  fear,  the  anticipation  of  future 
evils.  This  is  the  catalogue  of  human  miseries  and 
pains  ;  and  it  is  plain  why  they  have  been  added  to 
our  nature.  By  the  miseries  of  the  body,  man  is  con- 
trolled within  his  proper  sphere,  and  learns  what 
manner  of  life  it  was  intended  he  should  lead :  fear 
and  suspicion  are  given  to  guard  him  from  harm  : 
resentment,  to  punish  those  who  inflict  it ;  and  by 
punishment,  to  deter  them.  By  the  pain  of  inactivity, 
we  are  driven  to  exertion ; — ^by  the  dread  of  shame, 
to  labour  for  esteem.  But  all  these  pregnant  and  pro- 
ductive feelings  are  poured  into  the  heart  of  man,  not 
with  anything  that  .has  the  air  of  human  moderation, 
— ^not  with  a  measure  that  looks  like  precision  and 
adjustment,  —  but  wildly,  lavishly,  and  in  excess. 
Providence  only  impels :  it  makes  us  start  up  from 
the  earth  and  do  something  ;  but  whether  that  some- 
thing shall  be  good  or  evil,  is  the  arduous  decision 
which  that  Providence  has  left  to  us.  You  cannot  sit 
quietly  till  the  torch  is  held  up  to  your  cottage,  and 
the  dagger  to  youx  trhoat :  if  you  could,  this  scene  of 
things  would  not  long  be  what  it  no^  ia.  T^Sl^  ^^^^^tosv 
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feeling  wliich  rises  up  in  you  at  sucli  times,  is  as  much 
the  work  of  God,  as  the  splendour  of  the  lightning  is 
His  work ;  but  that  feeling  may  degenerate  into  the 
fury  of  a  savage,  or  be  disciplined  into  the  rational 
opposition  of  a  wise  and  a  good  man.  You  mu^t  be 
affected  by  the  distinctions  of  your  fellow-creatures, 
— you  cannot  help  it ;  but  you  may  envy  those  dis- 
tinctions, or  you  may  emulate  them.  The  dread  of 
shame  may  enervate  you  for  every  manly  exertion,  or 
be  the  vigilant  guardian  of  purity  and  innocence.  In 
a  strong  mind,  fear  grows  up  into  cautious  sagacity ; 
grief  into  amiable  tenderness.  Without  the  noble 
toil  of  moral  education,  the  one  is  abject  cowardice,  the 
other  eternal  gloom  ;  therefore,  there  is  the  good,  and 
there  is  the  evil !  Every  man's  destiny  is  in  his  own 
hands.  Nature  has  given  us  those  beginnings,  which 
are  the  elements  of  the  foulest  vices,  and  the  seeds  of 
every  sweet  and  immortal  virtue ;  but  though  Nature 
has  given  you  the  liberty  to  choose,  she  has  terrified 
you  by  her  punishment,  and  lured  you  by  her  re- 
wards to  choose  aright ;  for  she  has  not  only  taken 
care  that  envy,  and  cowardice,  and  melancholy,  and 
revenge,  shall  carry  with  them  their  own  curse, — but 
she  has  rewarded  emulation,  courage,  patience,  cheer- 
fulness, and  dignity,  with  that  feeling  of  calm  plea- 
sure which  makes  it  the  highest  act  of  human  wisdom 
to  labour  for  their  attainment. 
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ON  THE   BENEVOLENT  AFFECTIONS. 

OP  THE  AOREEABLE  AND  BENBTOLENT  AFFECTIONS,  AND  THEIB 
ORIGIN. —  OF  THE  NATUBAL  SIGNS  OP  THE  PASSIONS. — OP  THE 
AFFINITY  BETWEEN  THE  PASSIONS. — OP  THE  EFFECT  OP 
CONTHABT  PASSIONS   ON   EACH   OTHEB. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  I  treated  on  sucli  of  tlie  active 
powers  as  liad  the  evil  of  others  for  their  object,  or 
were  characterised  by  the  pain  which  they  inflicted 
on  him  in  whose  mind  they  were  observed.  I  come 
now  to  an  opposite  set  of  agents, — ^those  which  have 
the  good  of  others  for  their  object,  or  are  characterised 
by  the  pleasure  which  they  impart  to  that  person  in 
whom  they  are  observable.  I  am  aware  this  division 
of  the  principles  of  our  nature,  which  lead  us  to  action, 
is  not  perfectly  accurate  ;  but  it  is  accurate  enough 
for  that  very  general  view  which  I  propose  to  take  of 
them,  and  which,  I  believe,  is  all  that  could  be  tole- 
rated in  a  Lecture  of  this  nature. 

The  origin  of  these  benevolent  aflections,  I  should 
explain  exactly  after  the  same  manner  as  their  oppo- 
site,— the  malevolent  feelings :  the  one  proceed  from 
pain,  guided  by  association :  the  other,  from  pleasure, 
guided  by  association.  To  trace  them  up  to  this 
origin  would  be  merely  to  repeat  my  last  Lecture 
over  again,  with  the  alteration  of  a  single  word — 
pleasure  for  pain  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  pass  it  over, 
presuming  that  I  have  sufficiently  explained  myself 
on  that  subject. 

The  pleasing  and  benevolent  aflections  of  our 
nature  may  be  divided  into  the  memory  of  past 
good  ;  the  enjoyment  of  present  good  •,  t\ie  ^jn^cv:^^*- 
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tion  of  fiiture  good ;  and  benevolence,  or  a  desire  to 
do  good  to  others.  The  memory  of  past  good,  and 
the  memory  of  past  evil,  are  both  without  a  specific 
name  in  our  language ;  though  it  should  seem,  that 
they  require  one,  as  much  as  hope  or  fear, — to  which, 
in  point  of  time,  they  are  contrasted.  We  all  know 
that  present  happiness  is  very  materially  affected  by 
happiness  in  prospect ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  not  enough 
urged  as  a  motive  for  benevolence. 

Mankind  are  always  happier  for  having  been 
happy ;  so  that  if  you  make  them  happy  now,  you 
make  them  happy  twenty  years  hence,  by  the  memory 
of  it.  A  childhood  passed  with  a  due  mixture  of  rational 
indulgence,  under  fond  and  wise  parents,  diffuses  over 
the  whole  of  life  a  feeling  of  calm  pleasure  :  and,  in 
extreijie  old  age,  is  the  very  last  remembrance  which 
time  can  erase  from  the  mind  of  man.  No  enjoy- 
ment, however  inconsiderable,  is  confined  to  the 
present  moment.  A  man  is  the  happier  for  life,  from 
having  made  once  an  agreeable  tour,  or  lived  for  any 
length  of  time  with  pleasant  people,  or  enjoyed  any 
considerable  interval  of  innocent  pleasure :  and  it  is 
most  probably  the  recollection  of  their  past  pleasures 
which  contributes  to  render  old  men  so  inattentive 
to  the  scenes  before  them,  and  carries  them  back  to  a 
world  that  is  past,  and  to  scenes  never  to  be  renewed 
again. 

The  recollection  of  pleasures  that  are  past  is  tinged 
with  a  certain  degree  of  melancholy, — as  every  survey 
we  take  of  distant  periods  of  time  always  is.  This 
gives  it  its  peculiar  characteristic,  and  distinguishes 
it  from  the  animated  sensations  of  present  enjoy- 
ment: but  still,  such  recollection  is  always  one 
of  the  favourite  occupations  of  the  human  mind ; 
and,  to  many  dispositions,  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  happiness. 

In  the  passion  of  fear  there  is  always  a  mixed  ex- 
pectation of  good  and  evil ;  but  the  evil  preponderates. 
When  all  expectation  of  good  ceases,  the  feeling  which 
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takes  place  is  that  of  despair.  In  hope,  the  expecta- 
tion of  good  preponderates.  But  there  is  no.  name  for 
that  feeling,  when  all  expectation  of  evil  ceases,  and 
the  good  appears  certain; — this  is  the  opposite  of 
despair.  Upon  this  tendency  to  look  forward  to 
future  happiness,  or  back  upon  happiness  past,  is 
founded  a  very  obvious  distinction  in  human  charac- 
ter : — contemplative  men,  of  a  poetical  cast,  who  are 
always  looking  with  a  kind  of  fond  enthusiasm  upon 
the  past,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  prospect  which 
lies  open  before  them ;  and  bustling  active  men  of  the 
world,  whose  face  is  always  turned  the  way  they  are 
going, — ^in  whose  mind  the  memory  of  the  past  has 
very  little  share,  but  who  look  keenly  forward  in  the 
game  of  life,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  the  most 
sanguine  hope.  For  my  part,  I  must  confess  myself 
rather  an  admirer  of  the  active  school,  and  no  great 
friend  to  that  pleasant  but  disqualifying  melancholy 
which  makes  a  man  believe  he  has  extracted  all  the 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  from  human  hfe  before  he 
has  passed  half  through  it, — that  no  grass  is  green, 
except  the  grass  where  he  played  when  he  was  a 
boy, — and  that  all  the  pleasures  of  which  a  man  of 
genuine  feehng  and  taste  partakes,  ought,  like  the 
wine  he  drinks,  to  be  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old.  So 
far  as  the  contemplation  of  the  past  does  not  go  to  put 
us  out  of  conceit  with  the  future,  it  is  wise  ;  when  it 
does,  it  is  the  idleness  of  genius  and  feeling ;  but  it  is 
idleness,  and  is  a  corruption  which  comes  from  those 
imperfect  moralists,  the  poets,  who  are  ever  disposed 
to  chaunt  mankind  out  of  the  vigorous  cheerfulness 
of  hope,  and  to  infuse,  m  its  stead,  a  feeling  of  past 
happiness ;  which,  however  calm  and  beautifal  it  may 
appear,  is  injurious  when  it  softens  and  unstrings  the 
mind,  and  renders  it  useless  for  the  struggles  of  life. 
The  different  degi'ees  of  preseij;  enjoyment  are 
signified  by  a  vast  variety  of  expressions  ;  from  com- 
placency and  satisfaction,  to  the  most  exalted  rapture. 
The  general  term  for  the  desire  to  do  good.  W  o>2iyCT^^ 
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is — benevolence.  The  most  common  causes  of  be- 
nevolence are  love,  gratitude,  and  compassion :  these 
are  very  ancient  suJbjects,  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
say  anything  new  upon  them ;  but  there  is  another 
source  of .  benevolence,  which  is  not  so  commonly 
adverted  to,  nor  so  frequently  discussed, —  I  mean 
the  benevolence  excited  by  power  and  by  wealth ; 
not  proceeding  from  any  idea  of  profiting  by  the 
power  or  wealth  of  others,  but  a  disinterested,  im- 
partial admiration'  of  power  and  wealth,  and  a  high 
degree  of  benevolence  excited  towards  the  rich,  the 
great,  and  the  fortunate.  The  operations  of  envy  are 
very  limited;  we  merely  envy  those  immediately 
above  us,  whose  advantages  might  possibly  have 
been  ours :  but  the  splendour  placed  entirely  out  of 
our  reach,  we  admire  with  the  fondest  enthusiasm. 

'  When,*  says  Adam  Smith,  '  we  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  great,  in  those  delusive  colours  in 
which  the  imagination  is  apt  to  paint  it,  it  seems  to 
be  almost  the  abstract  idea  of  a  perfect  and  happy 
state.  It  is  the  very  state  which,  in  all  our  waking 
dreams,  and  idle  reveries,  we  had  sketched  out  to 
ourselves,  as  the  final  object  of  all  our  desires.  We 
feel,  therefore,  a  peculiar  sympathy  with  the  satis- 
faction of  those  that  are  in  it :  we  favour  all  their 
inclinations,  and  forward  all  their  wishes.  What 
pity,  we  think,  that  anything  should  spoil  and  cor- 
rupt so  agreeable  a  situation  !  We  could  even  wish 
them  immortal :  and  it  seems  hard  to  us,  that  death 
should  at  last  put  an  end  to  such  perfect  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  cruel,  we  think,  in  Nature  to  compel 
them,  from  their  exalted  station,  to  that  humble, 
but  hospitable  home  which  she  has  provided  for  all 
her  children.  Great  King,  live  for  ever !  is  the 
compliment  which,  after  the  manner  of  Eastern 
adulation,  we  should  readily  make  them,  if  expe- 
rience did  not  teach  us  its  absurdity.  Every  calamity 
that  befals  them,  every  injury  that  is  done  them, 
excites  in  the  breast  of  the  spectator  ten  times  more 
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compassion  and  resentment  than  he  wonld  have  felt 
had  the  same  things  happened  to  other  men.  It  is 
the  misfortunes  of  kings  only,  which  aflford  the  pro- 
per subject  for  tragedy.  They  resemble,  in  this 
respect,  the  misfortunes  of  lovers.  Those  two  situa- 
tions are  the  chief  that  interest  us  upon  the  theatre  ; 
because,  in  spite  of  all  that  reason  and  experience 
can  tell  us  to  the  contrary,  the  prejudices  of  the 
imagination  attach  to  these  two  states,  a  happiness 
superior  to  any  other.  To  disturb,  or  put  an  end  to, 
such  perfect  enjoyment,  seems  to  be  tiiie  most  atro- 
cious of  all  injuries.* 

Every  man's  experience,  I  should  think,  must  have 
furnished  him  with  sufficient  examples  of  this  kind  of 
feeling ; — of  the  examples  of  men  who  have  nothing 
to  vdsh,  or  to  want ;  who  are  utterly  incapable  of 
forming  a  base  or  ungenerous  sentiment ;  but  who, 
with  the  most  honest  and  disinterested  views,  are 
quite  enslaved  by  the  admiration  of  greatness.  Their 
benefits  can  extend  to  a  few ;  but  their  fortunes 
interest  almost  everybody.  We  are  eager  to  assist 
them  in  completing  a  system  of  happiness  that  ap- 
proaches so  near  to  perfection;  and  we  desire  to  serve 
them,  for  their  own  sake,  without  any  recompense, 
but  the  honour  or  the  vanity  of  obliging  them. 

Upon  this  disposition,  however,  to  go  along  with 
the  passions  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  is  founded  the 
distinction  of  ranks,  and  the  order  of  society.  Watched 
over,  and  kept  within  due  bounds,  it  is  a  sentiment 
which  leads  to  the  most  valuable  and  important  con- 
sequences. But  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for 
observing,  it  is  a  terrible  corrupter  of  moral  senti- 
ments, when  it  destroys  that  feeling  of  modest 
independence  which  is  quite  as  necessary  to  the 
real  welfare  of  society  as  a  wise  subordination,  and 
difference  of  rank. 

As  everything  which  excites  pain  is  apt  to  excite 
resentment,  so,  everything  which  excites  pleasure  is 

apt  to  excite  benevolence.     A  good  couaten^iiG^^o^  ^ 
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good  figure,  always  conciliates  a  considerable  degree 
of  favour ; — certainly,  very  unjustly ;  because  no  man 
makes  his  own  figure  or  his  own  face  ;  and  the  dis- 
tresses of  others,  or  their  merits,  are  the  only  legiti- 
mate objects  of  benevolence.  The  messenger  of  good 
news  is  always  an  object  of  benevolence.  Everyone 
knows,  that  an  officer  who  brings  home  the  news  of 
a  victory,  receives  a  donation  in  money,  and  is  com- 
monly knighted,  or  promoted.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
would  be  just  as  equitable  to  mulct  him  of  half  a 
3'ear's  pay,  for  bringing  home  the  news  of  a  defeat,  as 
it  would  be  to  present  him  with  500Z.  for  bringing 
home  the  news  of  a  victory  ;  but,  if  they  be  not  too 
great,  all  men  sympathise  with  the  excesses  of  the 
generous  and  benevolent  passions,  while  they  restrain 
the  malevolent  principles  within  the  most  rigid  bounds 
of  justice.  That  the  messenger  of  disastrous  news 
should  be  punished,  would  appear  to  the  impartial 
spectator,  the  most  horrible  injustice;  but  no  one 
envies  his  reward  to  him  who  brings  good  intel- 
ligence,  though  no  one  pretends  to  say  that  he  has 
deserved  it.  A  thousand  instances  may  be  observed, 
where  the  tendency  of  pleasure  to  excite  benevolence, 
gets  the  better  of  justice ;  but,  because  it  is  an  excess 
of  the  right  side,  it  is  less  noticed  and  less  blamed. 
A  witty,  agreeable  man,  with  a  good  address,  may  be 
guilty,  I  am  afraid,  of  innumerable  faults,  which  a 
dull  and  awkward  offender  would  never  be  able  to 
get  over.  The  question  always  is,  'what  he  is  to 
ns ;'  not,  what  he  i^  in  his  general  relations  to 
society.  K  he  succeed  in  giving  pleasure,  he  is 
almost  certain  of  exciting  benevolence.  For  this 
reason  it  is,  that  the  little  excellences  so  very  often 
beat  the  great ;  and  that  a  person  who  has  the  dining 
and  supping  virtues,  so  often  plays  a  more  conspicuous 
part  in  society,  than  the  greatest  and  most  august  of 
human  beings.  '  Those  amiable  passions,*  says  Adam 
Smith,  *even  when  they  are  acknowledged  to  be 
excessive,  are  never  regarded  with  aversion.     There 
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i3   something  agreeable,   even  in  the  weakness   of 
friendship  and  humanity.     The  too  tender  mother 
and  the  too  indulgent  father,  the  too  generous  and 
affectionate    friend,     may   sometimes,    perhaps,    on 
account  of  the  softness  of  their  natures,  be  looked 
upon  with  a   species   of  pity,   in   which,  however, 
there  is  a  mixture  of  love ;  but  can  never  be   re- 
garded with  hatred  and   aversion,  nor  even  with 
contempt,  unless  by  the  most  brutal  and  worthless 
of  mankind.     It  is  always  with  concern,  with  sym- 
pathy, and  kindness,  that  we  blame  them  for  the 
extravagance  of  theii*  attachment.     There  is  a  help- 
lessness   in  the    character    of   extreme    humanity, 
which    more    than     anything    interests    our    pity. 
There  is    nothing  in  itself  which  renders  it  either 
ungraceful  or  disagreeable :  we  only  regret  that  it  is 
unfit  for  the  world,  because  the  world  is  unworthy 
of  it ;  and  because  it  must  expose  the  person  who  is 
endowed  with  it,  as  a  prey  to  the  perfidy  and  in- 
gratitude of  insinuating  falsehood,  and  to  a  thousand 
pains   and   uneasinesses  which,  of  all  men,  he  the 
least  deserves  to  feel :  and  which,  generally,  too,  he 
is,  of  all  men,  the  least  capable  of  supporting.     It  is 
quite  otherwise  with  hatred  and  resentment.     Too 
violent   a  propensity  to   these   detestable  passions, 
renders  a  person  the  object  of  universal  dread  and 
abhorrence,  who,  like  a  wild  beast,  ought,  we  think, 
to  be  hunted  out  of  all  civil  society.* 

There  is  a  species  of  benevolence  which  ought  to 
have  an  appropriate  name,  because  names  are  of  im- 
mense importance  in  teaching  virtue,  and  in  secur- 
ing it :  a  love  of  excellence, — a  benevolence  excited  by 
all  superiority  in  good,  as  envy  is  the  hatred  excited 
by  that  superiority ; — an  honest  and  zealous  admira- 
tion of  talent  and  of  virtue,  in  whatever  comei* 
and  nook  of  the  world  they  are  to  be  found,^ — an 
admiration  which  no  disparity  of  situation,  no  spirit 
of  party,  none  of  the  hateful  and  disuniting  feelings 
can  extinguish.     In  all  ages  of  the  world,  t\ife  ^2c^fc'$X> 
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men  have  been  the  first  to  express  their  admiration  of 
excellence ;  and,  while  they  themselves  were  extend- 
ing the  triumphs  of  the  human  understanding,  they 
have  worshipped  its  powers  in  other  minds,  with 
veneration  bordering  upon  idolatry.  The  best  cure 
for  envy  is,  to  inspire  the  Young,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  their  lives,  with  the  deepest  respect  for 
virtue  and  talent ;  to  kindle  this  feeling  up  into  a 
passion ;  to  make  their  acknowledgment  of  merit  a 
gratification  of  pride ;  the  homage  they  pay  to  it,  an 
irresistible  impulse, — like  that  which  is  felt  at  the 
image  of  sublime  beauty,  or  the  spectacle  of  matchless 
strength. 

Respect  and  esteem  are  low  degrees  of  benevolence, 
excited  by  the  severer  part  of  the  social  virtues — 
as  justice  and  integrity ;  or,  by  the  prudent  virtues 
— as  temperance  and  caution.  Afiection  is  always 
more  permanent  when  it  happens  to  be  mingled  with 
respect  and  esteem ;  because  the  absence  of  respect 
and  esteem  implies  disapprobation,  which  in  time 
might  destroy  benevolence.  A  certain  mixture  of 
fear  is  not  unfavourable  to  afiection ;  it  must  be  very 
small ;  but,  whether  it  be  that  we  get  tired  with  one 
attitude,  and  like  to  be  afiected  in  a  difierent  manner, 
a  sprinkling  of  fear  or  resentment,  upon  the  sweeter 
passions,  seems  to  be  very  well  relished,  and  perhaps 
serves  to  keep  them  from  corrupting  so  soon  as  they 
otherwise  would  do.  These  are  the  principal  obser- 
vations which  I  have  to  offer  on  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions, in  particular.  We  see  by  them,  and  by 
what  I  have  said  on  the  malevolent  passions,  that 
Nature  allures  us  to  a  particular  system  of  actions,  by 
the*pleasure  she  has  annexed  to  them ;  and  deters  us 
from  the  opposite  system,  by  the  pains  of  which  it  is 
productive.  She  might  have  punished  alone  ;  but  she 
punishes  and  rewards  also.  As  it  is  true  that  there  is 
a  gratefiil  flavour  in  ripe  fruit,  and  an  enticing  smell 
to  draw  us  towards  it,  it  is  as  true,  and  as  notorious, 
'.  there  is  a  real  pleasure  in  benevolence,  a  charm 
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in  compassion,  in  candour,  and  in  every  species  of 
goodness. 

We  are  guided  in  our  physical  aversion  by  nauseous 
and  irrita;ting  tastes ;  and  are  taught  as  plainly  to 
love,  and  to  forgive,  by  those  bitter  pangs  which 
hatred  and  resentment  never  fail  to  leave  behind 
them,  when  they  are  indulged  without  the  restraints 
of  justice.  Nothing  which  it  is  important  we  should 
do,  or  should  avoid,  is  left  to  the  determination  of 
reason  alone,  but  the  object  is  always  secured  by 
aversion,  or  iDy  desire.  We  do  not  eat  or  drink  when 
reason  points  out  to  us  to  do  so,  but  when  the  feelings 
of  nature  admonish  us :  we  are  urged  by  an  impetuous 
feeling  to  be  compassionate,  to  resist  atrocious  in- 
justice, and  to  do  everything  which  it  is  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  society  that  we  should  do. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  general  observa- 
tions on  the  passions  and  affections,  whether  benevo- 
lent or  malevolent. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers,  that  Nature 
has  appropriated  some  particular  signs  of  the  coun- 
tenance, or  gesticulations  of  the  body,  to  denote  some 
passions,  and  other  signs  for  other  passions :  and  that 
we  are  born  with  a  knowledge  of  these  signs — ^that  is, 
that,  previous  to  all  experience,  the  child  knows  the 
first  smile  to  be  the  sign  of  pleasure,  and  the  first 
frown  the  sign  of  pain.  This  appears  to  me  to  be 
quite  a  preposterous  notion.  Where  the  acquisition 
of  any  knowledge  can  be  explained  by  the  usual 
method  of  experience,  it  is  very  useless,  as  well  as 
pernicioug,  to  invent  new  first  principles  to  account 
for  it.  The  child  sees  the  nurse  smile  when  she  is 
good-humoured,  and  therefore  connects  together  .the 
ideas  of  smiling  and  kindness :  previous  to  that,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  child  connects  any  idea  with 
any  particular  change  of  the  countenance.  And  if  we 
can  suppose  a  child  to  have  been  so  educated,  that 
while  he  was  corrected,  the  person  who  punished  him 
took  care  to  smile:  and  while  he  was  so  praised, \t^^^ 
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In  conversation,  any  language  almost  will  do  ;  tliat 
is,  great  indulgence  is  extended  to  tlie  language  of 
talkers,  because  a  talker  is  at  hand  to  explain  liiinself, 
and  his  looks  and  gestures  are  a  sort  of  comment 
upon  his  words,  and  help  to  interpret  them :  but  as  a 
writer  has  no  such  auxiliary  language  to  communicate 
his  ideas,  and  no  power  of  re-explaining  them  when 
once  clothed  in  language,  he  has  nothmg  to  depend 
upon  but  a  steady  and  careful  use  of  terms. 

The  advantage  conversation  has  over  all  the  other 
modes  of  improving  the  mind,  is,  that  it  is  more 
natural  and  more  interesting.  A  book  has  no  eyes, 
and  ears,  and  feelings ;  the  best  are  apt  every  now  and 
then  to  become  a  Httle  languid:  whereas  a  living 
book  walks  about,  and  varies  his  conversation  and 
manner,  and  prevents  you  from  going  to  sleep.  There 
is  certainly  a  great  evil  in  this,  as  well  as  good ;  for 
the  interest  between  a  man  and  his  living  folio  be- 
comes sometimes  a  little  too  keen,  and  in  the  compe- 
tition for  victory  they  become  a  little  too  animated 
towards,  and  sometimes  exasperated  against,  each 
other :  whereas  a  man  and  his  book  generally  keep 
the  peace  with  tolerable  success ;  and  if  they  disagree, 
the  man  shuts  his  book,  and  tosses  it  into  a  comer  of 
the  room,  which  it  might  not  be  quite  so  safe  or  easy 
to  do  with  a  living  folio.  It  is  an  inconvenience  in  a 
book,  that  you  cannot  ask  questions ;  bhere  is  no  ex- 
planation :  and  a  man  is  less  guarded  in  conversation 
than  in  a  book,  and  tells  you  with  more  honesty  the 
little  niceties  and  exceptions  of  his  opinions ;  whereas 
in  a  book,  as  his  opinions  are  canvassed  where  they 
cannot  be  explained  and  defended,  he  often  overstates 
a  point  for  fear  of  being  misunderstood  ;  but  then,  on 
the  contrary,  almost  every  man  talks  a  great  deal 
better  in  his  books,  with  more  sense,  more  informa- 
tion, and  more  reflection,  than  he  can  possibly  do  in 
his  conversation,  because  he  has  more  time. 

There  are  few  good  listeners  in  the  world  who  make 
all  the  use  that  they  might  make,  of  the  understandings 
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of  others,  in  the  conduct  of  their  own.  The  use  made 
of  this  great  instrument  of  conversation  is  the  display 
of  superiority,  not  the  gaining  of  those  materials  on 
which  superiority  may  rightftdly  and  justly  be 
founded.  Every  man  takes  a  dfierent  view  of  a 
question  as  he  is  influenced  by  constitution,  circum- 
stances,  age,  and  a  thousand  other  peculiarities ;  and 
no  individual  ingenuity  can  sifb  and  examine  a 
subject  with  as  much  variety  and  success,  as  the 
minds  of  many  men,  put  in  motion  by  many  causes/ 
and  affected  by  an  endless  varieiy  of  accidents.  No- 
thing, in  my  humble  opinion,  would  bring  an  under- 
standing  so  forward,  as  this  habit  of  ascertaining  and 
weighing  the  opinions  of  others ; — a  point  in  which 
almost  all  men  of  abilities  are  deficient ;  whose  first 
impulse,  if  they  are  young,  is  too  often  to  contradict; 
or,  if  the  manners  of  the  world  have  cured  them  of 
that,  to  listen  only  with  attentive  ears,  but  with 
most  obdurate  and  unconquerable  entrails.  I  may  be 
very  wrong,  and  probably  am  so,  but,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  a 
man  of  considerable  understanding  respect  the  under- 
standings of  others  as  much  as  he  might  have  done 
for  his  own  improvement,  and  as  it  was  just  that  he 
should  do. 

I  touched  a  little,  in  my  last  Lecture,  upon  that 
habit  of  contradicting,  into  which  yoxpag  men, — and 
young  men  of  ability  in  particular, — are  apt  to 
fall ;  and  which  is  a  habit  extremely  injurious  to 
the  powers  of  the  understanding.  I  would  recom- 
mend to  such  young  men  an  intellectual  regimen, 
of  which  I  myself,  in  an  earUer  period  of  life,  have 
felt  the  advantage:  and  that  is,  to  assient  to  the 
two  first  propositions  that  they  hear  every  day ;  and 
not  only  to  assent  to  them,  but,  if  they  can,  to 
improve  and  embellish  them  ;  and  to  make  the 
speaker  a  little  more  in  love  with  his  own  opinion 
than  he  wels  before.  When  they  have  a  little  got  over 
the  bitterness  of  assenting,  they  may  then  ^radjioil^ 
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increase  tlie  nnmber  of  assents,  and  so  go  on  as  their 
constitution  will  bear  it;  and  I  have  little  donbt 
that,  in  time,  this  will  effect  a  complete  and  perfect 
cure. 

It  is  a  great  thing  towards  making  right  judg- 
ments, if  a  man  know  what  allowance  to  make  for 
himself;  and  what  discount  should  habitually  be 
given  to  his  opinions,  according  as  he  is  old  or 
young,  French  or  English,  clergyman  or  layman, 
rich  or  poor,  torpid  or  fiery,  healthy  or  ill,  sorrowftil 
or  gay.  All  these  various  circumstances  are  per- 
petually communicating  to  the  objects  about  them, 
a  colour  which  is  not  their  true  colour;  whereas, 
wisdom  is  of  no  age,  nation,  profession,  or  tempera- 
ment ;  and  is  neither  sorrowful  nor  sad.  A  man 
must  have  some  particular  qualities,  and  be  affected 
by  some  particular  circumstances ;  but  the  object  is, 
to  discover  what  they  are,  and  habitually  to  allow 
for  them. 

There  is  one  circumstance  I  would  preach  up, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  to  young  persons,  for  the 
management  of  their  understanding.  Whatever  you 
are  from  nature,  keep  to  it ;  never  desert  your  own 
line  of  talent.  If  Providence  only  intended  you-to 
write  posies  for  rings,  or  mottoes  for  twelfth-cakes, 
keep  to  posies  and  mottoes:  a  good  motto  for  a 
twelfth-caSke  is  more  respectable  than  a  villanous 
epic  poem  in  twelve  books.  Be  what  nature  in- 
tended you  for,  and  you  will  succeed :  be  anything 
else,  and  you  will  be  ten  thousand  times  worse  than 
nothing. 

K  black  and  white  men  live  together,  the  conse- 
quence is,  that,  unless  great  care  be  taken,  they 
quarrel  and  fight.  There  is  nearly  as  strong  a  dis- 
position in  men  of  opposite  minds  to  despise  each 
other.  A  grave  man  cannot  conceive  what  is  the 
use  of  a  wit  in  society  ;  a  person  who  takes  a 
strong  common-sense  view  of  a  subject,  is  for  push- 
ing out  by  the  head  and  shoulders  an  ingenious 
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theorist,  who  catches  at  the  lightest  and  faintest 
analogies ;  and  another  man,  who  scents  the  ridica> 
Ions  from  afar,  will  hold  no  commerce  with  him  who 
tastes  exquisitely  the  fine  feelings  of  the  heart,  and 
is  ahve  to  nothing  else:  whereas  talent  is  talent, 
mind  is  mind,  in  all  its  branches.  Wit  gives  to  life 
one  of  its  best  fiavonrs ;  common  sense  leads  to  im- 
mediate action,  and  gives  society  its  daily  motion ; 
large  and  comprehensive  views,  its  annual  rotation ; 
ridicule  chastises  folly  and  impudence,  and  keeps  men 
in  their  proper  sphere ;  subtlety  seizes  hold  of  the 
fine  threads  of  truth ;  analogy  daorts  away  to  the  most 
sublime  discoveries ;  feeling  paints  all  the  exquisite 
passions  of  man's  soul,  and  rewards  him  by  a  thousand 
inward  visitations  for  the  sorrows  that  come  from 
without.  Grod  made  it  all !  It  is  all  good  !  We 
must  despise  no  sort  of  talent;  they  all  have  their 
separate  duties  and  uses ;  all,  the  happiness  of  man 
for  their  object :  they  all  improve,  exalt,  and  gladden 
life. 

Caution,  though  it  must  be  considered  as  something 
very  different  from  talent,  is  no  mean  aid  to  every 
species  of  talent.  As  some  men  are  so  skilful  in 
economy,  that  they  will  do  as  much  with  a  hundred 
pounds  as  another  will  do  with  two,  so  there  are  a 
species  of  men,  who  have  a  wonderful  management 
of  their  understandings,  and  will  make  as  great  a 
show,  and  enjoy  as  much  consideration,  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  understanding,  as  others  will  do  with  the 
double  of  their  portion ;  and  this  by  watching  times 
and  persons ;  by  taking  strong  positions,  and  never 
fighting  but  from  the  vantage  ground,  and  with  great 
disparity  of  numbers ;  in  short,  by  risking  nothing, 
and  by  a  perpetual  and  systematic  attention  to  the 
security  of  reputation.  Such  rigid  economy, — ^by 
laying  out  every  shilling  at  compound  interest, — 
very  often  accumulates  a  large  stock  of  &me,  where 
the  original  capital  has  been  very  inconsiderable; 
aJid,  of  course,  may  command  any  degree  of  opulence^ 
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where  it^ets  out  firom  great  beginnings,  and  is  xtnited 
with  real  genius..  For  the  want  of  this  caution,  there 
is  sp.  habitual  levity  sometimes  fixes  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  able  men,  and  a  certain  manner  of  viewing 
and  discussing  all  questions  in  a  frivolous,  mock- 
ing manner,  as  if  they  had  looked  through  all  human 
knowledge,  and  found  in  it  nothing  but  what  they 
could  easily  master,  and  were  entitled  to  despise.  Of 
all  mistakes  the  greatest,  to  live  and  to  think  life  of 
no  consequence;  to  fritter  away  the  powers  of  the 
understanding,  merely  to  make  others  believe  that 
you  possess  them  in  a  more  eminent  degree ;  and 
gradually  to  diminish  your  interest  in  human  affairs, 
from  an  affected  air  of  superiority,  to  which  neither 
yourself  nor  any  human  being  can  possibly  be  en- 
titled. It  is  a  beautiful  mark  of  a  healthy  and  right 
understanding,  when  a  man  is  serious  and  attentive 
to  all  great  questions ;  when  you  observe  him,  with 
modesty  and  attention,  adding  gradually  to  his  con- 
viction and  knowledge  on  such  topics ;  not  repulsed 
by  his  own  previous  mistakes,  not  disgusted  by  the 
mistakes  of  others,  but,  in  spite  of  violence  and  error, 
believing  that  there  is,  somewhere  or  other,  modera- 
tion and  truth, — and  that  to  seek  that  truth  with 
diligence,  with  seriousness,  and  with  constancy,  is 
one  of  the  highest  and  best  objects  for  which  a  man 
can  live. 

Some  men  get  early  disgusted  with  the  task  of  im- 
provement, and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  from 
some  excesses  which  they  have  committed,  and  mis- 
takes into  which  they  have  been  betrayed,  at  the 
beginning  of  life.  They  abuse  the  whole  art  of 
navigation  because  they  have  stuck  upon  a  shoal ; 
whereas,  the  business  is,  to  refit,  careen,  and  set  out 
a  second  time.  The  navigation  is  very  difficult ;  few 
of  us  get  through  it  at  first,  without  some  rubs  and 
losses, — ^which  the  world  are  always  ready  enough  to 
forgive,  where  they  are  honestly  confessed,  and  dili- 
gently repaired.     It  would,  indeed,  be  a  piteous  case^ 
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if  a  yonng  man  were  pinioned  down  throngli  life  to 
the  first  nonsense  he  happens  to  "write  or  talk :  and 
the  world  are,  to  do  them  justice,  sufficiently  ready  to 
release  them  from  such  obligation ;  but  what  they  do 
not  forgive  is,  that  juvenile  enthusiasm  and  error, 
which  ends  in  mature  profligacy ;  which  begins  with 
mistaking  what  is  right,  and  ends  with  denying  that 
there  is  any  right  at  all ;  which  leaps  from  partial 
confidence  to  .  universal  scepticism  ;  which  says, 
*  there  is  no  such  thing  as  true  religion  and  rational 
liberty,  because  I  have  been  a  fdrious  zealot,  or  a 
seditious  demagogue.'  Such  men  should  be  taught 
that  wickedness  is  never  an  atonement  for  mistake ; 
and  they  should  be  held  out  as  a  lesson  to  the  young, 
that  unless  they  are  contented  to  form  their  opinions 
modestly,  they  wiU  too  often  be  induced  to  abandon 
them  entirely. 

There  is  something  extremely  fascinating  in  quick- 
ness ;  and  most  men  are  desirous  of  appearing  quick. 
The  great  rule  for  becoming  so,  is,  hy  not  attemjpting  to 
appear  quicker  than  you  really  are ;  by  resolving  to 
understand  yourself  and  others,  and  to  know  what 
you  mean,  and  what  they  mean,  before  you  speak  or 
answer.  Every  man  must  submit  to  be  slow  before 
he  is  quick ;  and  insignificant,  before  he  is  important. 
The  too  early  struggle  against  the  pain  of  obscurity, 
corrupts  no  smaU  share  of  understandings.  WeU  and 
happily  has  that  man  conducted  his  understanding, 
who  has  learnt  to  derive  from  the  exercise  of  it,  re- 
gular occupation,  and  rational  delight;  who,  after 
having  overcome  the  first  pain  of  application,  and 
acquired  a  habit  of  looking  inwardly  upon  his  own 
mind,  perceives  that  every  day  is  multiplying  the 
relations,  confirming  the  accuracy,  and  augmenting 
the  number,  of  his  ideas ;  who  feels  that  he  is  rising 
in  the  scale  of  intellectual  beings,  gathering  new 
strength  with  every  difficulty  which  he  subdues,  and 
enjoying  to-day  as  his  pleasure,  that  which  yesterday 
he  laboured  at  as  his  toil.     There  are  majji"^  eoj^sR^a* 
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tions  in  the  mind  of  sucli  a  man,  which  no  common 
life  can  aflford ;  and  many  enjoyments  which  it  has 
not  to  give !  It  is  not  the  mere  cry  of  moralists,  and 
the  flourish  of  rhetoricians ;  but  it  is  noble  to  seek 
truth,  and  it  is  beautiful  to  And  it.  It  is  the  ancient 
feeling  of  the  human  heart, — ^that  knowledge  is  bet- 
ter than  riches ;  and  it  is  deeply  and  sacredly  true ! 
To  mark  the  course  of  human  passions  as  they  have 
flowed  on  in  the  ages  that  are  past;  to  see  why 
nations  have  risen,  and  why  they  have  fallen;  to 
speak  of  heat,  and  light,  and  the  winds ;  to  know 
what  man  has  discovered  in  the  heavens  above,  and 
in  the  earth  beneath  ;  to  hear  the  chemist  unfold  the 
marvellous  properties  that  the  Creator  has  locked  up 
in  a  speck  of  earth ;  to  be  told  that  there  are  worlds 
so  distant  from  our  sun,  that  the  quickness  of  light 
travelling  from  the  world's  creation,  has  never  yet 
reached  us ;  to  wander  in  the  creations  of  poetry,  and 
grow  warm  again,  with  that  eloquence  which  swayed 
the  democracies  of  the  old  world;  to  go  up  with 
great  reasoners  to  the  First  Cause  of  all,  and  to  per- 
ceive, in  the  midst  of  all  this  dissolution  and  decay, 
and  cruel  separation,  that  there  is  one  thing  unchange- 
able, indestructible,  and  everlasting;  —  it  is  worth 
while  in  the  days  of  our  youth  to  strive  hard  for  this 
great  discipline ;  to  pass  sleepless  nights  for  it,  to 
give  up  to  it  laborious  days ;  to  spurn  for  it  present 
pleasures ;  to  endure  for  it  afflicting  poverty ;  to 
wade  for  it  through  darkness,  and  sorrow,  and  con- 
tempt, as  the  great  spirits  of  the  world  have  done  in 
all  ages  and  aU  times. 

I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  any  man  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  exercising  his  mind  vigorously  and  well^ 
whether  there  is  not  a  satisfaction  in  it,  which  tells 
him  he  has  been  acting  up  to  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  his  existence  ?  The  end  of  nature  has  been 
answered ;  his  faculties  have  done  that,  which  they 
were  created  to  do: — ^not  languidly  occupied  upon 
trifles, — ^not  enervated  by  sensual  gratiflcation,  but 
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exercised  in  that  toil  whicli  is  so  congenial  to  their 
nature,  and  so  worthy  of  their  strength.  A  life  of 
knowledge  is  not  often  a  life  of  injury  and  crime. 
Whom  does  such  a  man  oppress  ?  with  whose  hap- 
piness does  he  interfere?  whom  does  his  ambition 
destroy,  and  whom  does  his  fraud  deceive  ?  In  the 
pursuit  of  science  he  injures  no  man,  and  in  the  ac- 
quisition he  does  good  to  all.  A  man  who  dedicates 
his  life  to  knowledge,  becomes  habituated  to  pleasure 
which  carries  with  it  no  reproach :  and  there  is  one 
security  that  he  will  never  love  that  pleasure  which 
is  paid  for  by  anguish  of  heart, — ^his  pleasxires  are 
all  cheap,  aU  dignified,  and  all  innocent ;  and,  as  far 
as  any  human  being  can  expect  permanence  in  this 
changing  scene,  he  has  secured  a  happiness  which 
no  malignity  of  fortune  can  ever  take  away,  but 
which  must  cleave  to  him  while  he  lives, — ame- 
liorating every  good,  and  diminishing  every  evil,  of 
his  existence.  With  these  reflections,  therefore, 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  I  close  my 
Lectures,  and  with  them  the  Institution,  for  the  pre- 
sent year :  but,  before  I  do  so,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  this  latter  subject.  Another  insti- 
tution has  now  risen  up  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
metropolis ;  and  there  appears  to  be  a  very  strong 
desire  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  increase  of 
public  institutions,  by  the  foundation  of  libraries, 
and  by  lectures  given  to  persons  of  both  sexes.  I 
allow  myself  to  be  no  very  impartial  judge  in  such 
questions ;  but  still  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  express- 
ing my  astonishment,  that  sensible  and  reflecting  men 
should  seriously  call  in  question  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  such  sort  of  establishments.  If  a  man 
come  here  with  his  mind  thoroughly  stored,  and  his 
habits  completely  formed,  and  complain  that  he  learns 
little  or  nothing,  his  complaint  may  be  very  true ;  but 
it  applies  to  aU  other  places  of  education  as  well  as  to 
this.  Such  a  man  has  got  beyond  what  the  aid  of 
others  can  do  for  himj  and  must  depend  u^o\i  \i\xass?&» 
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Then,  again,  it  is  asked  what  are  the  great  and 
mighty  effects  upon  the  manners  of  the  age,  that  such 
institutions  are  to  produce  ?  Great  and  mighty  effects, 
none ;  but  gradual  and  gentle  effects,  effects  worth 
producing,  sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  and 
trouble  bestowed  upon  institutions.  It  is,  surely,  not 
Unfair  to  suppose  that,  of  the  numbers  resorting  to 
this  Institution,  some  have  felt  a  zeal  for  science, 
which  they  might  not  otherwise  have  felt ;  that  this 
zeal  may,  in  some  instances,  have  ftirnished  rational 
amusement  to  a  whole  life ;  in  others,  be  productive 
of  deep  knowledge,  and  important  discovery.  Is  it 
nothing  to  inflame  young  minds?  is  it  nothing  to 
please  them  with  science,  and  to  convey  to  them  the 
first  suspicion,  that  exquisite  pleasure  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  mere  occupations  of  the  mind  ?  Is  it  no- 
thing to  get  science  generally  talked  of,  though  it  may 
not  be  profoundly  discussed ;  and  knowledge  widely 
honoured,  though  it  may  not  be  greedily  pursued  ?  I 
cannot  consider  that  man  as  a  very  attentive  observer 
of  human  nature,  who  does  not  believe,  that  by  all 
the  conversation  and  occupation  which  this  Institution 
has  occasioned,  much  talent  has  been  awakened,  much 
curiosity  for  knowledge  excited,  the  dominion  of  peril- 
ous idleness  abridged,  and  the  sum  of  laudable  exer- 
tions increased.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  mistakes,  to 
do  nothing  because  you  can  only  do  little  :  but  there 
are  men  who  are  always  clamouring  for  immediate  and 
stupendous  effects,  and  think  that  virtue  and  knowledge 
^e  to  be  increased  as  a  tower  or  a  temple  are  to  be 
increased,  where  the  growth  of  its  magnitude  can  be 
measured  from  day  to  day,  and  you  cannot  approach 
it  without  perceiving  a  fresh  piUar,  or  admiring  an 
added  pinnacle.  '  But,  then,  such  institutions  increase 
the  number  of  smatterers.'  To  be  sure  they  do ! 
And  is  it  not  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  things 
that  they  should  be  increased  ?  If  you  plant  50,000 
oaks  in  five  acres,  have  you  not  a  better  chance  of  fine 
trees  than  when  you  only  plant  10,000  in  one  acre  ?' 
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Has  the  production  of  eggs  ever  yet  been  considered 
as  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  chickens  ?  or  has 
any  reasoner  yet  contended,  that  in  any  country 
where  boys  and  girls  are  very  numerous,  men  and 
women  must  be  very  scarce  ?  Every  one,  in  every 
art  and  science,  is  of  cotirse,  at  first,  nothing  hut  a 
smatterer.  Of  these,  some  cannot  advance  from  stu- 
pidity ;  others  will  not  advance  from  idleness ;  some 
get  in  the  wrong  road  from  error,  some  quit  the  right 
from  affectation ;  a  few  only  reach  the  destined  point, 
— ^but,  of  course,  the  number  of  these  last,  will  be 
directly  and  immediately  in  the  proportion  of  those 
who  started  for  the  race.  In  shorib,  I  have  no  manner 
of  doubt,  if  these  institutions  conduct  themselves  with 
as  much  judgment  as  they  have  hitherto  done, — if 
they  provide  able  and  upright  men  to  read  lectures 
in  this  place ;  and  if  those  men  do,  without  counte- 
nancing any  narrow  and  illiberal  opinions,  and  without 
lending  themselves  to  childish  jealousies  and  ground- 
less alarms,  display  at  all  times  an  honest  zeal  for 
sound  knowledge,  rational  freedom,  and  manly  piety, 
' — I  see  no  reason  why  this  Institution  may  not  pros- 
per, and  be  considered  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
public  establishments  of  this  country.  That  such  may 
be  its  fate,  is  my  most  sincere  desire,  and  ardent 
prayer :  and  with  these  wishes  for  its  prosperity,  and 
with  my  hearty  thanks  to  this  elegant  and  accom- 
plished audience,  for  the  attention  with  which  I  have 
been  heard,  I  conclude  my  Lectures :  wishing  to  you 
aU,  every  possible  happiness  till  we  meet  again. 
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LECTURE  XX. 

ON  THE  ACTIVE   POWERS   OF  THE  MIND. 

DIVISIONS  OF  THB  ACTITE  I*OWEBS  JKTO  AFFBTITES,  DBSIBlfl^ 
AND  AFFECTIONS.  —  OF  WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  THE  TERM  *  PA8< 
SIGN.'  —  OF  THB   ORIGIN  OF   OUB  PASSIONS. — ^THE  AFPUGATION 

OF    DB.    hartley's    THEORY    TO    THE    PASSIONS. SOME    RB- 

SfABKS     ON     THE     DfPERFECTIONS     AND     BEAUTIES     OF     THAT 
THEORY. 

I  HAVE  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  here  two  sets  of 
Lectures,  —  the  one  upon  the  Understanding,  the 
other  upon  Taste.  I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Active  Powers  of  the  Mind,  or  those  principles  of 
our  nature  which  impel  us  to  action.  The  distinction 
between  the  intellectual  and  the  active  powers,  or  the 
understanding  and  the  will,  is  one  of  very  great  anti- 
quity ;  far  anterior,  I  fancy,  to  the  time  of  Aristotle : 
and  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  convenient  di- 
visions, for  arranging  the  complicated  powers  of  the 
human  mind. 

The  two  popular  terms  which  express  this  division 
are  head  and  heart ;  it  being  very  natural  that  men, 
in  their  speculations  concerning  the  connection  of 
body  -and  mind,  should  suppose  that  particular  parts 
of  the  mind  were  more  particularly  associated  with 
particular  parts  of  the  body.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
the  notion  is  quite  fancifiil ;  that  it  would  be  quite  as 
philosophical  to  say  of  an  able  man  that  he  had  a  good 
liver,  or  to  praise  a  virtuous  man  for  the  soundness  of 
his  lungs,  as  it  would  be  to  speak  of  the  head  of  the 
one,  or  the  heart  of  the  other.  I  mention  this  bodily 
distinction,  not  from  any  idea  of  the  justice  of  the  hy- 
pothesis it  involves,  but  merely  to  show  that  the  com- 
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mon  notions  of  mankind  have  always  gone  along  with 
this  distinction  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  into  those 
which  are  intellectual  and  those  which  are  active. 

This  science  of  mental  philosophy  has  often  been 
represented  as  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  It  certainly 
is  not  capable  of  that  precision  which  many  others 
are ;  but  its  most  sceptical  enemies  would  not  pretend 
to  confound  an  idea  with  a  feeli/ng,  Nobody  would 
pretend  to  say  that  the  mind  is  affected  in  the  same 
manner  by  hard,  soft,  green,  or  blue,  as  it  is  by  anger, 
shame,  hatred,  and  love.  Every  one  feels  the  necessity 
of  dividing  the  two  classes,  and  naturally  conceive^ 
that  they  are  subjected  to  very  different  laws.  It  is 
not  impossible,  perhaps,  that  we  might  possess  every 
intellectual  faculty  we  now  have,  without  feeling  the 
influence  of  one  single  appetite,  desire,  or  affection. 
Constituted  as  we  now  are,  there  are  moments  in  our 
existence,  when  the  soul  of  passion  seems  to  be  entirely 
laid  asleep,  and  when  outward  objects  are  noticed  by 
the  understanding  without  producing  the  slightest  de- 
termination of  the  will ;  and  there  are  opposite  states 
of  tempest  and  convulsion,  when  the  passions  confound 
the  understanding  in  all  its  operations,  and  make  it  a 
false  and  faithless  observer  of  the  world  without.  In 
old  age,  in  melancholy,  and  in  sickness,  the  mind  ap-r 
pears  to  be  diseased,  from  the  decay  of  all  its  active 
powers.  In  madness  they  all  exist  in  excess.  The 
great  variety  in  human  character, — that  astonishing 
difference  between  us,  which  leaves  one  man  in  the 
little  field  where  he  was  bom,  and  drives  another  out 
to  command  armies  and  senates, — this  difference  prin-* 
cipally  depends  upon  the  different  degrees  of  curiosity 
and  imitation  in  each,  upon  the  empire  which  fear  and 
anger  exercise  over  them ;  upon  how  they  love  and 
how  they  hate ;  upon  the  nature  and  degree  of  all 
those  active  powers,  which  go  tg  make  up  the  consti.* 
tution  of  their  minds. 

The  active  principles  of  our  nature  are  divided  b^ 
Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Reid  into  appetites,  ^<&^Yc^^,^>Sfc^-» 
tiona,  self-lore f  and  the  moral  faculty,     ^V^l  ^^ 
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those  feelings  appetites  wHcli  take  their  rise  &om  tire 
body, — such  as  hnnger  and  thirst,  which  operate 
periodically  after  certain  intervals,  and  cease  only  for 
a  time,  upon  the  attainment  of  a  particular  object. 
They  mean  by  desires,  those  feelings  which  do  not 
take  their  rise  from  the  body;  which  do  not  ope- 
rate periodically,  and  do  not  cease  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  a  particular  object.  The  most  remarkable 
active  principles  belonging  to  this  class,  they  con- 
eider  to  be  the  desire  of  knowledge,  or  curiosity,  the 
desire  of  society,  the  desire  of  power,  and  the  de- 
sire of  superiority,  or  the  principle  of  emulation. 
Under  the  title  of  affections,  they  comprehend  all 
those  active  principles  whose  direct  and  ultimate 
object  is  the  communication  of  joy  or  pain  to  our  fel- 
low-creatures. According  to  this  definition,  resent- 
ment, revenge,  hatred,  belong  to  the  class  of  our  affec- 
tions, as  well  as  gratitude  or  pity.  When  I  explain 
what  they  mean  by  self-love,  and  the  moral  faculty,  I 
must  do  it  at  fall  length.  This  division  of  the  active 
powers  I  shall  in  general  adopt,  and  propose  to  begin 
with  the  affections. 

The  popular  word  for  affections  in  their  highest  de- 
gree, is  passion  ;  and  the  objection  to  using  it,  is,  that 
it  only  means  the  excess  of  the  feeling :  for  instance, 
we  could  not  say  that  a  man  experienced  the  passion 
of  anger  who  felt  a  calm  indignation  at  a  serious 
injury  he  had  received ;  we  should  only  think  our- 
selves justifiable  in  applying  the  term  passion  if  he 
were  transported  beyond  all  bounds,  if  his  reason  were 
almost  vanquished,  and  if  the  bodily  signs  of  that 
passion  were  visible  in  his  appearance.  However,  if 
I  should  hereafter  use  the  common  term  passimi,  in- 
stead of  the  more  accurate  term  affection,  I  beg  to  be 
understood  to  mean  any  degree  of  the  feeling,-  however 
great  or  small.  Emotion  will  be  found  to  mean  a  short 
and  transient  fit  of  passion :  however,  I  shall  use  it 
synonymously  with  the  words  passion  and  affection ; 
or,  if  I  do  not,  I  shall  say  so. 
It  1  Uowed,  1  suppose,  \3iaa^.,  m  ^\?c\ai-ti<eaa^ 
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nothing  can  be  meant  by  the  passion,  but  the  mere 
feeling  of  mind.  I  am  under  the  influence  of  vio- 
lent rage  from  some  sudden  and  serious  injury  which 
I  have  experienced ;  but  the  quick  respiration,  the  red 
cheek,  the  frowning  eyebrow,  and  the  fixt  eye,  are 
not  the  affection  of  anger, — ^they  are  only  the  signs 
which  that  affection  of  anger  produces  on  my  body. 
In  the  same  manner,  I  have  a  distinct  impression  of 
the  person  who  has  injured  me  ;  he  appears  almost  to 
be  standing  before  me  :  I  know  also  that  I  have  been 
assassinated  in  reputation,  or  ruined  in  fortune  :  but 
all  these  ideas  are  not  the  passion  of  anger ;  they  are 
the  causes  of  that  passion,  but  not  the  passion  itself. 
Again,  I  have  the  strongest  desire  to  inflict  an  exem- 
plary punishment  upon  the  person  who  has  done  me 
this  injury : — ^this  is  the  affection  or  passion  of  re- 
sentment ;  the  consequence  of  anger,  but  by  no  means 
anger  itself. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  child  loves  its  mother.  The 
mother  is  the  cause,  which  excites  the  affection  of 
love  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  The  affection  may  pos- 
sibly excite  the  child  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power 
to  his  mother ;  —  these  are  its  consequences :  the 
affection  itself  is  distinct  from  either:  therefore  in 
speaking  of  passions  and  affections,  it  should  be  re- 
membered we  are  merely  speaking  of  certain  feelings 
of  the  mind,  which  it  is  impossible  to  define.  You 
may  state  the  causes  of  such  feelings,  and  their  con- 
sequences ;  but  it  is  as  impossible  to  define  them,  as  it 
is  to  define  sour,  sweet,  and  savoury.  Men  call  the 
particular  feeling  annexed  to  shame,  by  one  name ; 
the  particular  feeling  annexed  to  anger,  by  another. 
They  are  only  believed  to  be  the  same  in  different  in- 
dividuals, because  they  proceed  from  the  same  causes, 
and  produce  the  same  effects.  It  appears  to  me  of 
some  consequence  to  remember  this  ;  and  to  separate 
in  all  discussions  upon  these  very  difficult  subjects,  the 
pure  affection  of  mind,  from  what  gives  it  birth,  and 
from  what  it  induces  men  to  do  w\ieii  it  \a  y^^^^^^^- 
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The  first  question  which  arises  in  the  consideration 
of  human  passions  is  their  origin.  Concerning  what 
passions  we  do  actually  possess,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute; but  the  question  is,  respecting  their  origin. 
With  how  many  passions  and  desires  are  we  bom  ?  is 
there  any  such  original  principle  in  our  natttre  as  a 
desire  of  power,  a  desire  of  society,  a  desire  of  esteem ; 
or,  are  all  these  feelings,  —  whose  existence  in  the 
mature  man  no  one  doubts, — capable  of  being  re- 
solved into  any  more  simple  principles  ?  The  same 
with  the  passions :  are  men  bom  with  the  original  ca- 
pacity of  feeling  gratitude  for  good,  and  resentment 
for  evil  ?  or  can  it  be  shown  what  the  history  of  these 
feelings  is ;  can  their  origin  be  traced,  and  their  pro- 
gress be  clearly  shown?  The  former  opinions,  are 
entertained  at  present  by  the  school  of  Reid,  in  Scot- 
land ;  were  taught  by  Hutcheson ;  and  were,  I  fancy, 
the  commonly  received  opinions  on  the  subject  before 
the  time  of  Hartley.  The  disciples  of  this  school  may 
differ  a  little  in  their  enumeration  of  the  original  ac- 
tive principles  of  our  nature, — but  they  all  agree  that 
they  are  numerous ;  that  no  account  can  be  given  of 
their  origin ;  that  they  are  there,  because  such  is  the 
constitution  of  our  nature ;  that  it  is  an  ultimate  fact, 
and  cannot  be  reasoned  upon.  For  instance,  Dr.  Reid 
would  say,  that  '  the  passion  of  resentment  is  an  ori- 
ginal passion,  implanted  by  Providence  in  the  breast 
of  all  men  for  the  purposes  of  self-preservation ; '  Dr. 
Hartley  would  say,  *  the  passion  is  there,  and  Provi- 
dence intended  it  for  self-preservation ;  but  it  was  not 
placed  originally  in  the  human  mind :  provision,  and 
very  wise  and  very  curious  provision,  is  made,  that  it 
should  uniformly  spring  up  there;  but  it  is  not  an 
original,  inexplicable  impulse.  I  can  show  you  the 
period  when  it  does  not  exist ;  I  can  explain  to  you 
by  what  means  it  is  generated ;  I  can  trace  it  through- 
out all  its  gradations,  up  to  the  perfect  life  and  entire 
development  of  the  passion.'  This  is  about  the  state 
of  the  question  between  Reid  and  Hartley,  respecting 
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the  origin  of  the  active  powers.  I  shall  now  give  some 
short  account  of  the  progress  and  nature  of  Dr. 
Hartley's  opinions. 

Every  body  here  present  knows  what  is  meant  by 
the  association  of  ideas.  When  two  ideas  have,  by 
any  accident,  been  joined  together  frequently  in  the 
understanding,  the  one  idea  has,  ever  after,  the 
strongest  tendency  to  bring  back  the  other :  for  in- 
stance, the  celebrated  Descartes  was  very  much  in 
love  with  a  lady  who  squinted  ;  he  had  so  associated 
that  passion  with  obliquity  of  vision,  that  he  declares, 
to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life  he  could  never  see  a  lady 
with  a  cast  in  her  eye,  without  experiencing  the  most 
lively  emotions.  In  the  same  manner,  to  take  the 
most  trite  of  all  instances,  the  ideas  of  spirits  and  of 
darkness,  are  so  strongly  united  together  in  our  in- 
fancy, that  it  becomes  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing 
to  separate  them  in  mature  age.  There  is  no  reason 
upon  earth,  why  twelve  o'clock  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  or  why  dinner-time,  should  not  be  the  proper 
season  for  ghosts,  instead  of  the  middle  of  the  night. 
It  has  pleased  anility  to  make  another  arrangement ; 
and  now,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  two  ideas  of  dark- 
ness and  supernatural  agency  are  so  firmly  united 
together,  that  it  is  frequently  almost  impossible  to  se- 
parate them.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  principle 
of  association :  and  this  principle  was,  I  believe,  first 
noticed  by  Locke  ;  but  he  had  recourse  to  it  only  to 
explain  those  sympathies  and  antipathies  which  he 
calls  unnatural,  in  distinction  from  those  which  he 
says  are  bom  with  us ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  im- 
perfect than  his  notions  concerning  the  nature,  cause, 
and  efiects  of  the  principle. 

Afterwards,  Mr.  Gay,  a  clergyman  in  the  West  of 
England,  endeavoured  to  show  the  possibility  of  de- 
ducing all  our  passions  and  afiections  from  association, 
in  a  £ssertation  prefixed  to  Bishop  Law's  translation 
of  King's  '  Origin  of  Evil : '  but  he  supposed  the  love 
of  happiness  to  be  an  original  and  impVan.^^  ^Ymssv^^^ 

u2 
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and  that  the  passions  and  affections  were  dedncible 
only  from  supposing  sensible  and  rational  creatures 
dependent  upon  each  other  for  their  happiness.  It 
was  upon  hearing  of  Mr.  Gay's  opinion,  that  Dr. 
Hartley  turned  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject ;  and  at 
length,  after  giving  the  closest  attention  to  it,  in  a 
course  of  several  years,  it  appeared  to  him  very  pro- 
bable, not  only  that  all  our  intellectual  pleasures  and 
pains,  but  that  all  the  phenomena  of  memory,  imagi- 
nation, volition,  reasoning,  and  every  other  mental 
affection  and  operation,  are  only  different  modes  or 
cases  of  the  associations  of  ideas ;  so  that  nothing  is 
necessary  to  make  any  man  whatever  he  is,  than  a 
capacity  of  feeling  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  association.  These  are  the  simple  rudiments 
and  beginnings  of  our  nature ;  these  are  the  fountains 
of  sorrow  and  of  joy ;  from  hence  come  all  the  pas- 
sions which  gladden,  and  all  which  embitter  life. 
Hence  come 

The  radiant  smiles  of  Joy,  the  applauding  hand 
Of  Admiration  ;  hence  the  bitter  shower 
That  Sorrow  sheds  upon  a  brother's  grave ; 
Hence  the  dumb  palsy  of  nocturnal  Fear, 
And  those  consuming  fires  that  gnaw  the  heart 
Of  panting  Indignation. 

Such  is  the  celebrated  theory  of  Dr.  Hartley ;  in  which 
I  have  totally  passed  over  his  doctrine  of  vibrations, 
because,  as  every  body  knows,  it  is  very  foolish,  and 
no  ways  connected  with  the  valuable  part  of  his 
system. 

I  shall  now  give  two  or  three  specimens  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  active  powers  are  traced 
up  to  simple  pleasure  and  pain,  guided  by  association; 
and  I  will  begin  with  one  of  the  passions, — the  pas- 
sion of  fear.  Ask  any  one  whence  comes  the  passion 
of  fehr  ?  and  he  will  tell  you  it  is  an  original  passion 
of  our  nature :  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  to  obser- 
vation, that  a  child  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  fear 
till  he  has  received  some  hurt.     K  fear  were  co-eval 
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witlL  birth ;  or  a  capacity  of  being  afiraid  implanted 
in  us  independently  of  all  experience,  a  child  of  four 
months  old  would  be  afraid  of  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
the  first  moment  he  saw  it, — ^he  would  shrink  from  a 
viper,  and  be  frightened  into  fits  at  the  sight  of  a 
loaded  pistol.  Try  a  child  of  that  age  with  a  lighted 
candle  ;  he  is  so  far  from  having  any  notion  of  fear, 
that  his  first  efibrt  is  to  grasp  it :  when  he  has  been 
once  burnt,  and  suffered  pain,  the  passion  of  fear, — 
which  is  nothing  more,  in  its  early  state,  than  the 
exjpectation  of  pain,  —  is  immediately  formed.  Put 
the  candle  to  him  again  :  he  has  now  associated  two 
ideas,  —  the  light  of  the  flame  and  the  pain  of  his 
body :  the  appearance  of  the  flame,  therefore,  imme- 
diately gives  him  the  notion  that  he  is  going  to  suffer, 
— and  this  feeling  is  what  we  call  fear.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  child  learns  to  be  afraid  of  sharp  weapons, 
of  animals  that  bite  and  scratch,  and  of  all  the  com- 
mon objects  of  juvenile  terror ;  and,  perceiving  into 
how  many  inconveniences  he  is  betrayed  by  his  igno- 
rance, falls  into  a  general  apprehension  of  all  striking 
and  unknown  objects,  because  he  cannot  appreciate 
the  degree  of  mischief  to  be  expected  from  them. 
This,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  a  plain  and  true  history 
of  the  passion  of  fear.  K  it  were  an  original  passion, 
the  sight  of  a  dagger  would  as  immediately  produce 
fear  in  a  young  cluld,  as  the  touch  of  ice  would  pro- 
duce cold  in  him :  but  before  he  can  experience  this 
passion,  it  is  necessary  he  should  suffer  pain ;  and  it 
is  necessary  that  the  object  which  has  inflicted  the 
pain  should  again  be  presented  to  him,  in  order  to 
recall  the  feeling  which  has  been  associated  to  it. 

I  observe,  what  those  persons  stand  out  for  the 
most,  who  are  the  most  conversant  with  children,  is 
the  fear  of  falling  which  they  express,  even  though 
they  have  never  fallen.  But  does  not  it  seem  rather 
capricious  and  singular,  that,  among  all  the  innume- 
rable perils  by  which  children  are  surrounded,  the 
fear  of  falling  should  be  the  only  one  agjeiiv&t  ^\\kR}s^ 
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they  have  any  instinctive  warning  ?  A  cMd  wiU  eat 
poison  if  it  be  sweet ;  set  himself  on  fire,  play  with 
gunpowder,  swallow  needles,  run  into  any  land  of 
mischief,  from  which  he  has  suffered  no  previous  pain, 
and,  amid  these  ten  thousand  avenues  to  destruction, 
we  believe  that  the  only  one  he  is  warned  not  to 
approach,  is  that  which  would  break  his  arm  or  his 
leg,  or  give  him  a  great  blow  on  the  head.  So  that 
the  child  may  be  burnt,  poisoned,  stabbed,  cut,  man- 
gled, or  anything  else,  provided  he  is  not  bruised. 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  child  being  afraid  in- 
stinctively ?  if  he  is  afraid  of  an  object,  he  must,  1 
suppose,  have  an  idea  of  that  object.  Is  he,  then 
bom  with  the  ideas  of  fire,  of  boiling  water,  of  sharp 
pointed  weapons,  of  medical  gentlemen,  and  all  other 
objects  which  can  do  him  harm  ? — or,  if  Locke  has 
driven  us  out  of  these  antiquated  notions,  shall  we 
suppose,  that  he  has  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
them ;  but  that  when  they  are  perceived  for  the  first 
time,  the  passion  of  fear  immediately  takes  place  ?  Is 
a  child,  then,  startled  by  a  brass  blunderbuss  the  first 
time  he  sees  it  ?  '  But  this  is  not  a  natural  object : ' 
true ;  but  is  he,  then,  startled  by  arsenic,  any  more 
than  with  powdered  sugar  ?  To  what  do  these  in- 
stinctive terrors  extend  ?  It  appears  to  me,  I  confess, 
quite  impossible  to  make  common  sense  of  any  sup- 
position but  that  of  Hartley,  which  says,  that  pain  is 
the  teacher  of  fear.  Before  pain  there  is  no  fear  ;  and 
when  that  passion  exists,  however  great  the  distance, 
and  however  circuitous  the  course,  there  is  the  foun- 
tain-head from  which  it  sprang. 

I  will  now  consider  two  of  the  most  important 
principles  of  our  nature — the  desire  of  doing  harm  to 
others,  and  the  desire  of  doing  good ; — resentment 
and  benevolence.  It  will  be  curious  to  observe  how 
far  they  fall  into  this  doctrine  of  association.  A 
young  child,  soon  after  his  birth,  has  not  the  least 
desire  to  do  good  or  harm  to  any  one ;  he  has  no  such 
passions :  and  it  is  our  business  to  explain  how  he 
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gets  them.  The  food  he  eats  or  drinks  gives  him 
pleasure ;  but  observing,  in  process  of  time,  that  the 
nurse  is  always  present  when  he  receives  his  food, 
the  sight  of  the  nurse  gives  him  pleasure,  because  it 
reminds  him  of  his  food  ;  yet  in  process  of  time  the 
idea  of  the  food  is  obliterated,  and  the  sight  of  the 
nurse  gives  him  pleasure,  and,  without  the  interven- 
ing idea  that  she  is  useful  to  him,  he  loves  her  imme- 
diately after  his  appetite  of  hunger  is  satisfied,  as  well 
as  before :  his  passion  for  her,  which  first  proceeded 
from  an  interested  motive,  becomes  quite  disinte- 
rested ;  and  he  loves  her  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  advantages  she  procures  him.  This  is  the  origin 
of  his  love  for  his  nurse:  and  then,  as  all  kindred 
ideas  are  very  easily  associated  together,  he  proceeds 
from  loving  her  to  desiring  her  good ;  for,  perceiving 
that  other  people  like  what  he  likes,  it  is  very  na- 
tural, that  the  idea  of  his  own  gratification  in  eating, 
should  suggest  the  idea  of  the  nurse's  gratification ; 
and  that  he  should  offer  her  a  little  morsel  of  his 
apple  or  his  cake,  or  any  puerile  luxury  which  he 
happens  to  be  enjoying.  The  association  is  easy  to 
be  comprehended,  and  seems  perfectly  natural.  Be- 
sides, a  child  begins  very  early  to  associate  his  own 
advantage  with  benevolence.  Cake,  and  commen- 
dation, the  parent  of  cake,  are  lavished  upon  the  child 
who  shows  a  disposition  to  please  others.  Cuffs,  and 
frowns,  and  hard  words,  are  the  portion  of  a  selfish 
and  a  malevolent  child :  he  begias  with  loving  bene- 
volence for  the  advantage  it  affords  him,  and  ends 
with  loving  it  for  itself :  he  is  not  bom  with  love  of 
any  thing,  but  merely  with  the  capacity  of  feeling 
pleasure ;  which  he  first  feels  for  the  milk,  then  for 
the  mother,  because  she  gives  him  the  milk,  then  for 
her  own  sake  :  then,  as  she  makes  him  happy,  asso- 
ciation gives  him  the  idea  of  making  her  happy ;  and 
he  gains  so  much  by  benevolence,  that  he  loves  it 
first  for  the  advantages  it  affords,  then  for  itself. 
Reverse  all  this,  and  you  will  have  tha  \iistor5  ^vjcl^ 
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progress  of  tlie  malevolent  passions.  A  young  child 
hates  nobody.  If  you  were  to  pinch  or  scratch  him, 
he  would  feel  pain ;  if  you  did  it  often,  he  "would  as- 
sociate the  idea  of  you  with  the  idea  of  pain,  and 
would  hate  you,  first,  on  account  of  the  ideas  you 
suggested,  then  hate  you  plainly  and  simply  without 
any  cause.  After  he  had  learnt  by  observation,  that 
you  were  similarly  constituted  with  himself,  he  would 
be  led  to  associate  your  painfal  feelings  with  his  own ; 
and  thus  a  foundation  of  malevolence  towards  you 
would  be  laid.  Again  :  a  child  is  deterred  from  doing 
any  thing,  by  threats  and  by  pain ;  and  he  perceives 
that  other  persons  are  deterred  by  similar  means :  he 
therefore  associates  these  ideas  with  prevention; 
threatens  and  beats  whoever  contradicts  him ;  and 
cherishes  resentment  as  a  means  of  gratifying  his 
will,  and  effecting  whatever  object  he  has  in  view.  It 
is  quite  impossible  that  a  child  can  be  bom  with  any 
feeling  of  resentment.  He  can  never  tell  that  the 
way  to  prevent  another  child  from  beating  him,  is  to 
beat  that  child  again ;  it  would  be  an  enormous  thing 
that  he  who  does  not  yet  know  black  from  scarlet, 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  dominion  which  pain 
has  over  the  mind,  and  make  use  of  it  to  accomplish 
his  purposes  :  and  yet,  such  is  the  opinion  that  they 
adopt,  who  consider  this  passion  as  innate,  and  co-eval 
with  our  existence. 

I  have  said  that  the  child  first  associates  with  his 
mother  the  idea  of  food,  and  loves  her  in  consequence 
of  this  association ;  then  loves  her  from  disinterested 
motives,  without  any  association  at  all :  and  I  have 
said  that  he  hates  his  tormentor,  first,  from  associating 
painful  ideas  with  his  appearance ;  and  then  hates 
him  without  any  association  at  all.  This  leads  me  to 
the  mention  of  a  very  general,  and  very  important 
law  of  association :  and  that  is  this  ; — the  medium 
idea  by  which  two  others  are  associated,  is  always  at 
length  destroyed,  and  the  two  others  coalesce,  and 
make  the  association :  for  instance,  whatever  we  love 
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for  its  uses,  we  love  for  itself.  A  man  begins  to  love 
his  horse  because  he  carries  him  well  out  hunting:  he 
ends  with  loving  the  horse  without  the  slightest  re- 
ference to  his  utility ;  and  keeps  him  when  he  is  blind 
and  lame,  with  as  much  attention  as  in  the  vigour  of 
his  youth.  Here,  the  middle  term  ( if  I  may  use  the 
expression),  which  united  together  the  two  ideas  of 
horse  and  affection,  was  utility :  that  middle  term 
was  effaced  ;  and  the  affection  remaius  for  the  horse, 
when  all  notion  of  utility  is  completely  at  an  end. 
The  middle  term  here  is  like  a  cramp  or  a  screw  put 
upon  two  pieces  of  wood,  just  glued  together, — ^it 
serves  to  keep  them  together  at  first,  but  can  be  re- 
moved with  perfect  safety,  when  the  cement  is  solid, 
and  the  union  complete. 

I  remember  once  seeing  an  advertisement  in  the 
papers,  with  which  I  was  much  struck  ;  and  which  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  reading : — '  Lost,  in  the 
Temple  Coffee  House,  and  supposed  to  be  taken  away 
by  mistake,  an  oaken  stick,  which  has  supported  its 
master  not  only  over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe, 
but  has  been  his  companion  in  his  journeys  over  the 
inhospitable  deserts  of  Africa :  whoever  will  restore 
it  to  the  waiter,  will  confer  a  very  serious  obligation 
on  the  advertiser;  or,  if  that  be  any- object,  shall 
receive  a  recompense  very  much  above  the  value  of 
the  article  restored.'  Now,  here  is  a  man,  who 
buys  a  sixpenny  stick,  because  it  is  usefal ;  and,  to- 
tally forgetting  the  trifling  causes  which  first  made  his 
stick  of  any  consequence,  speaks  of  it  with  warmth 
and  affection ;  calls  it  his  companion ;  and  would 
hardly  have  changed  it,  perhaps,  for  the  gold  stick 
which  is  carried  before  the  king.  But  the  best  and 
the  strongest  example  of  this,  and  of  the  customary 
progress  of  association,  is  in  the  passion  of  avarice.  A 
child  only  loves  a  guinea  because  it  shines ;  and,  as  it 
is  equally  splendid,  he  loves  a  gilt  button  as  well. 
In  after-life,  he  begins  to  love  wealth,  because  it  af- 
fords him  the  comforts  of  existence  •,  asid.  tWc^  Vs^'k^ 
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it  80  well,  that  he  denies  himself  the  common  comforts 
of  life  to  increase  it.  The  uniting  idea  is  so  totally- 
forgotten,  that  it  is  completely  sacrificed  to  the  ideas 
which  it  unites.  Two  friends  unite  against  the 
person  to  whose  introduction  they  are  indebted  for 
their  knowledge  of  each  other ;  exclude  him  their 
society,  and  ruin  him  by  their  combination. 

I  might,  upon  the  same  principle,  proceed  to  explain 
a  vast  variety  of  passions  and  desires,  which  are  all 
commonly  spoken  of  as  original  principles  of  our  na- 
ture. For  instance  :  nothing  appears  to  me  more 
decided  and  indisputable,  than  that  men  are  not  bom 
with  any  love  of  power,  any  love  of  society,  or  any 
love  of  esteem ;  all  these  feelings, — which  we  all  ex- 
perience so  strongly, — have  all  sprung  from  pleasure, 
pain,  and  association;  and  are  entirely  exphcable 
upon  that  system.  But,  if  I  were  to  go  through  with 
them,  I  should  merely  be  treading  over  the  same 
ground  I  have  passed  already:  the  principle  once 
understood,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  making  the 
appHcation  to  particular  cases. 

I  beg  leave  again  to  observe, — and  I  request  the 
particular  attention  of  my  hearers  to  it, — that  the 
only  difference  between  the  friends  of  this  doctrine  of 
association,  and  their  antagonists,  is,  respecting  the 
origin  of  all  these  feelings  and  passions.  Respecting 
their  existence,  there  is  none.  Every  one  agrees  that 
there  is  a  love  of  parents,  a  love  of  country,  a  desire 
of  esteem,  and  a  desire  of  knowledge :  the  only  question 
is,  respecting  their  origin.  Are  they  primitive  ?  Can 
no  account  be  given  of  their  causes  ?  or  from  what 
are  they  derived  ?  They  say,  in  tracing  up  the  river 
to  its  source,  we  find  it  bursting  out  from  innume- 
rable streams.  We  say,  this  is  very  true ;  but  you 
stop  short  too  soon,  you  don't  look  far  enough ;  we 
can  show  you  your  numerous  fountains  distinctly  ter- 
minating in  one, — the  plain,  ancient,  and  undoubted 
source  of  the  stream.  The  admirable  simplicity  of 
this   doctrine   ought   certainly  to  recommend  it  to 
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universal  attention ;  as,  independent  of  other  con- 
siderations, it  wears  the  face  of  that  simplicity  in 
causes,  and  variety  in  effects,  which  we  discover  in 
every  other  part  of  nature. 

In  human  works,  though  labour'd  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain  : 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce ; 
Yet  serves  to  second,  too,  some  other  use. 

Nor  let  any  man  imagine  that  the  power  and  good* 
ness  of  Providence  is  diminished  in  the  estimation  of 
man,  by  that  philosophy  which  teaches  that  we  come 
into  the  world  void  of  all  passions,  and  acquire  them 
by  these  simple  means.  Is  it  wiser  and  greater  to 
move  every  planet  by  a  fresh  power,  or  to  guide  them 
all  in  their  spheres  by  the  simple  principle  of  gravity  ? 
Did  Newton  degrade  our  notions  of  Providence  when 
he  discovered  one  great  law  presiding  over  heaven 
and  earth  ?  Did  Locke  diminish  our  admiration  of 
the  human  mind,  and  of  Him  who  made  it,  when  he 
showed  us  how  all  its  infinite  variety  of  ideas  grow 
out  of  mere  sensation  and  reflection  ?  To  show  us 
that  a  variety  of  movements  in  a  machine  all  proceed 
from  one  and  the  same  original  power,  is  to  show  us 
that  that  machine  has  been  conceived  clearly  and 
grandly;  for  imbecility,  and  want  of  resources,  are 
shown  by  calling  in  a  vast  variety  of  powers  to  pro- 
duce one  plain  effect.  But  opulence  of  thought,  and 
immensity  of  mind,  are  shown  by  producing  an  in- 
finite variety  of  effects,  from  one  simple  cause.  Pro- 
vidence did  not  originally  implant  in  men  a  love  of 
esteem,  or  a  love  of  knowledge ;  but  Providence  im- 
planted that  capacity  of  feeling  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  that  facility  of  association,  which  as  infallibly 
produce  the  love  of  esteem  and  knowledge,  as  if  they 
had  been  original  feelings  of  the  mind. 

But  what  says  Dr.  Reid  and  his  school? — That 
Providence,  which  moves  aU  the  heavenly  bodies  by 
one  simple  cause; — that  Providence, ^\i\c^^^^'s»*^^ 
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blood  of  man  througli  a  million  vessels  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  one  single  organ; — that  Providence,  always 
so  simple  and  so  grand,  is  in  the  fabrication  of  the 
mind,  alone  compHcated  and  confiised,  arranging  with- 
out order,  and  planning  without  art.  What  was  the 
first  command  ?  Not  '  let  there  be  colours ; '  not 
'let  the  herb  be  green,  and  the  heavens  be  blue:' 
but,  *  let  there  be  light ! '  and  forthwith  there  was 
every  variety  of  colour !  So  with  us  ;  the  first  man- 
date was  not  'let  man  be  affected  with  anger  and 
gratitude,'  but  '  let  man  feel ; '  and  then,  matter  let 
loose  upon  him,  with  all  its  malignities,  and  all  its 
pleasures,  roused  up  in  him  his  good  and  his  bad 
passions,  and  made  him  as  he  is, — the  best  and  the 
worst  of  created  beings. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  as  an  objection  against  this 
theory,  that  there  is  a  neatness  in  it,  an  arrondisse- 
ment  which  gives  it  a  great  appearance  of  quackery 
and  imposture.  This  is  very  likely;  but  I  am  not 
contending  that  the  theory  looks  as  if  it  were  true, 
but  merely  that  it  is  true.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the  observation ;  for  disco- 
veries in  general,  especially  upon  such  very  intricate 
subjects,  are  more  ragged,  uneven,  and  incomplete ; 
there  is  here  a  little  light,  and  there  a  great  deal  of 
darkness  ;  in  one  place  you  make  a  great  inroad,  and 
then  you  are  stopt  by  impenetrable  barriers  :  but  here 
is  one  master-key  which  opens  every  bolt  and  barrier ; 
a  philosophy  which  explaius  every  thing,  and  leaves 
the  whole  subject  at  rest  for  ever.  All  these  are  cer- 
tainly presumptive  evidences  against  the  theory ;  but 
if  it  perform  all  that  it  promises,  those  presumptive 
evidences  are,  of  course,  honourably  repelled. 

I  beg  leave,  however,  before  I  conclude  this  Lec- 
ture, to  repeat  again  and  again,  that  I  by  no  means 
undertake  to  burthen  myself  with  the  whole  of  Dr. 
Hartley's  theory.  The  vibrations,  every  one  laughs 
at.  The  doctrines  of  necessity,  which  he  has  chosen 
to  add  on  to  it,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with:  the  subject 
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is  improper  for  this  place ;  and  the  whole  question, 
rightly  considered,  more  a  question  of  words,  than  of 
any  thing  else. 

The  great  principle  of  Hartley,  which  I  am  exclu- 
sively endeavouring  to  maintain,  is  this, — that  all  the 
passions  are  derived  from  pleasure  and  pain,  guided 
by  association.  For  that  opinion  I  am  responsible, 
and  for  no  other.  I  now  take  leave  of  it  with  say- 
ing, that,  in  my  very  confined  and  inconsiderable 
attention  to  such  sort  of  subjects,  I  have  felt  a  secu- 
rity and  a  satisfaction  in  this  system,  which  I  never 
did  in  any  other :  every  day  convinces  me  more  and 
more,  that  it  is  a  discovery  of  vast  importance ;  fresh 
facts  arrange  themselves  under  it ;  it  solves  new 
difficulties ;  and  as  it  remains  longer  in  the  mind,  it 
increases  in  durability  and  improves  in  strength. 

Love,  Hope,  and  Joy, — fair  Pleasure's  smiling  train; 
Hate,  Fear,  and  Grief, — the  family  of  Pain: 
These,  mixt  with  art,  and  to  due  bounds  confin'd, 
Make  and  maintain  the  pleasures  of  the  mind ; 
The  lights  and  shades,  whose  well-accorded  strife 
Gives  all  its  strength  and  colour  to  our  life. 
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ON   THE   EVIL   AFFECTIONS. 

QN     THB    MALEVOLENT    AND     UNPLEASANT    PASSIONS  '.     THEY  AEK 

ALL   DERIVED    FROM   PAIN,    GUIDED    BY  ASSOCIATION. OF   THE 

GENERATION    OF    RESENTMENT,    AND   THE    RESTRAINTS    IMPOSED 

UPON     IT    BY     EDUCATION. OF    MALICE,     FEAR,     SHAMB,     AND 

THE   PAIN   OF   INACTIVITY. 

There  have  been  almost  as  manj  different  arrange- 
ments of  the  passions,  as  there  have  been  writers  who 
have  treated  on  the  subject.  Some  writers  have  placed 
them  in  contrast  to  each  other,  as  Hope  and  Fear,  Joy 
and  Sorrow.    Some  have  considered  them  as  thej  are 
personal,  relative,  or  social ;  some  according  to  their 
influence  at  different  periods  of  life ;  others,  as  they 
relate  to  past,  present,  or  future  time.     The  acade- 
micians advanced,  that  the  principal  passions  were 
Fear,  Hope,  Joy,  and  Grief.    They  included  Aversion 
and  Despair  under  the  passion  of  Grief ;  Hope,  For- 
titude, and  Anger   under  Desire.     Dr.  Hartley  has 
arranged  the  passions  under  five  grateful  and   five 
ungrateful  ones  :  the  grateful  ones  are.  Love,  Desire, 
Hope,  Joy,  and  Pleasing  Recollection ;  the  ungrateful 
ones.  Hatred,  Aversion,  Fear,  Grief,  and  Displeasing 
Recollection.     Dr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Grove  have  both 
followed  different  arrangements,  which  I  will    not 
detain  you  by  stating :  whoever  is  desirous  of  see- 
ing them  at  length,  may  consult  Dr.  Cogan's  book  on 
the  Passions,  who  has  also  proposed  and  followed  an 
arransrement  of  his  own. 

Conceiving  that  we  are  bom  merely  with  a  capacity 
of  feeling  pleasure  and  pain,  and  that  from  this  capa- 
city, directed  by  associa^fcion,  all  the  affections  of  our 
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nature  spring,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  plainest  and 
most  natural  arrangement  will  be,  to  divide  the  af- 
fections according  to  their  origin,  as  they  are  derived 
from  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  great  principles  of 
our  nature,  and  as  they  belong  to  the  family  of  plea- 
sure or  of  pain. 

I  shall  begin  with  those  affections  of  the  mind 
which  are  formed  by  painful  association ;  premising, 
that  I  by  no  means  intend  to  pursue  this  subject  as 
far  as  it  would  lead  me,  or  to  enter  into  very  minute 
and  accurate  distinctions,  because  such  an  analysis 
would  be  excessively  tedious,  and  would  better  be- 
come a  professed  treatise  on  the  passions,  than  a 
course  of  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy. 

All  ungrateful  passions  are  the  sensation  of  evil : 
but  it  may  be  evil  long  past  (for  the  remembrance  of 
which  we  have  no  name)  ;  or  it  may  be  present  evil, 
either  of  bpdy  or  mind,  and  from  different  causes,  as 
pain,  grief,  and  fear ;  or  it  may  be  the  apprehension 
of  evil  to  come,  which  is  fear.  From  the  sensation  of 
evil,  comes  the  desire  of  inflicting  it,  or  malevolence. 
Hence  anger,  jealousy,  malice,  envy,  and  all  the  train 
of  bad  passions,  which  are  all  compounded  of  the  same 
principles, — displeasure,  and  a  desire  of  displeasing  ; 
or,  in  more  common  words,  hatred  and  revenge.  So 
that  all  the  vices  of  our  nature  come  from  remember- 
ing evil,  feeling  it,  anticipating  it,  and  inflicting  it 
(the  consequence  of  these  three  preceding  states). 

The  difference  between  grief  and  pain  is,  that  we 
apply  the  expression  gHefix>  those  uneasy  sensations 
which  have  not  the  body  for  their  immediate  cause ; 
jpain^  to  those  which  have.  The  loss  of  reputation 
occasions  grief;  the  loss  of  a  limb,  pain. 

Grief  is  that  uneasy  state  of  mind  which  proceeds 
from  the  loss  of  some  good,  or  the  presence  of  some 
evil.  A  singular  circumstance  respecting  grief,  is, 
that  there  is  not  always,  in  the  suffering  person,  a 
very  ready  disposition  to  get  rid  of  his  sorrow :  he 
clings  to  the  remembrance  of  it ;  gatheta  to\>l^' 
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hm  everytliing  which  can  recall  the  idea  of  what  he 
has  lost ;  and  appears  to  derive  his  principal  consola- 
tion from  those  traias  of  ideas  which  an  indifferent 
person  would  consider  as  best  calculated  to  exasperate 
his  affliction.  The  reason  of  this,  I  take  to  be,  that  it 
is  pleasant  to  be  pitied,  pleasant  even  to  think  how 
we  should  be  pitied  if  the  world  were  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  minute  circumstances  of  our  loss, — ^with 
all  the  fine  ties  and  endearments  which  bound  us  to 
the  object  of  our  affections.  We  are  fond  of  repre- 
senting ourselves  to  our  own  fancies  as  objects  of  the 
most  profound  and  universal  sympathy.  Death  never 
took  away  such  a  father,  such  a  husband,  or  such  a 
son;  we  dwell  upon  our  misfortunes,  and  magnify 
them,  till  we  derive  a  sort  of  consolation  from  reflect- 
ing on  that  exquisite  pity  to  which  we  are  entitled, 
and  which  we  should  receive  if  the  whole  extent  of 
our  calamity  were  as  well  known  to  others  as  to  our- 
selves. We  dwell  upon  our  affliction,  however,  not 
merely  from  the  sympathy  to  which  it  appears  to 
entitle  us,  but  because  in  that  train  of  ideas  there  are 
many  that  give  an  immediate  relief  of  pleasure,  which, 
though  purchased  dearly  by  the  subsequent  pain  to 
which  they  expose  us,  are  still  resorted  to  for  that 
immediate  pleasure.  For  instance,  a  man  reduced  to 
sudden  poverty,  may  take  some  pleasure  in  thinking 
a  moment  on  the  luxuries  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  enjoy :  he  pays  dearly  enough  for  such  re- 
flections, when  he  is  forced  to  perceive  what  his  pre- 
sent state  is  ;  but  still  the  train  of  thought  has  been 
pleasant  for  the  moment, — it  has  given  him  some 
immediate  relief,  and  therefore  he  has  indulged  it. 
*  Grief,'  says  Constance, — 


Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Stuffs  out  his  yacant  garments  with  his  form. 
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These  two  causes  appear  to  me  to  explain  the  sin- 
gular phenomenon,  that  sorrow  should  ever  be  pleasant, 
and  justify  the  usual  poetical  expression  of  the  luxury 
of  grief. 

Grief,  it  should  be  observed,  seems  to  be  a  general 
term  for  all  sensation  of  evil,  when  that  sensation  has 
not  a  specific  name. 

That  sensation  of  evil  which  proceeds  from  the  loss 
of  esteem,  has  a  specific  name ;  it  is  called  shame. 
Most  of  the  other  sensations  of  evil, — as  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  loss  of  friends,  or  the  loss  of  for- 
tune, or  from  frustrated  ambition, — ^pass  under  the 
common  and  inclusive  name  of  grief;  though  there  is 
no  reason  that  I  know  of,  why  that  uneasiness  which 
proceeds  from  the  loss  of  power  should  not  have  a 
specific  name  as  well  as  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
loss  of  esteem. 

Grief  produces  resentment  or  not,  according  as  it  is 
accompanied  with  the  notion  of  its  being  occasioned 
by  a  voluntary  and  rational  agent.  For  instance,  a 
young  boy  walks  under  an  old,  ruinous  building  ;  a 
stone  falls  on  his  head,  and  he  is  killed :  in  this  case 
you  feel  nothing  but  pure  affiction : — ^but  you  learn 
immediately  after,  that  some  wicked  and  malicious 
person  has  pushed  down  this  stone  upon  the  child's 
head,  and  killed  him :  here  grief  is  immediately 
followed  by  resentment ;  and  you  are  actuated  by  the 
strongest  and  most  irresistible  motives  to  do  all  pos- 
sible harm  to  the  murderer  of  your  son.  So  that  resent- 
ment is  always  preceded  by  uneasy  sensations  of  the 
body,  that  we  call  pain ;  or  of  the  mind,  which  we 
call  grief ;  though  grief  and  pain  do  not  always  pro- 
duce resentment.  It  will  be  curious  to  investigate  the 
origin  and  progress  of  this  difference,  and  to  decide 
how  it  is  that  precisely  the  same  degree  of  grief  does 
sometimes  produce  violent  resentment,  sometimes  not. 

As  I  stated  in  the  last  Lecture,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  a  child  is  born  with  all  those 
compound  notions  which  enter  into  th^^ot^teaenvX- 
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merit :  for,  observe  all  the  knowledge  which  this  im- 
plies : — first,  you  suppose  the  child  of  a  month  old,  or 
a  day  old,  to  know  that  my  hand  guided  the  pin  with 
which  I  pricked  him  ;  next,  that  I  can  guide  my  hand 
where  I  please  ;  next,  that  I  feel  pain  as  he  does,  and 
that  he  has  a  right  to  inflict  the  same  pain  as  I  have 
inflicted  upon  him.     There  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  the  child  has  any  one  of  all  these  ideas; 
and  I  would  just  as  soon  believe  that  a  child  just  bom 
could  say  the  three  first  books  of  Ariosto  by  heart,  as 
that  he  is  bom  with  any  such  wisdom.     He  learns  by 
experience   that  other  human  creatures  feel  pleasure 
and  pain  as  well  as  himself;  that  they  are  allured  by 
pleasure  to  do  him  good,  and  by  pain  intimidated  from 
doing  him  harm.    Hence  the  origin  of  his  benevolence 
and  his  resentment ;  of  his  desire  to  do  harm,  or  to  do 
good,  to  his  fellow-creatures.     A  young  child  of  seven 
or  eight  months  old,  if  you  take  him  away  from  any 
object  that  attracts  his  attention,  will  cry,  express 
great  grief,  and  all  that  agitation  of  body  and  impa- 
tience of  mind  which  is  frequently  occasioned  by  grief ; 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  resentment. 
It  never  occurs  to  a  child  of  that  age,  that  you  are 
the  cause  of  his  privation ;  that  you  can  feel  pain, 
and  that  therefore  he  will  inflict  it.     It  is  long  after 
this  period  that  he  acquires  this  very  compound  idea ; 
and   he   acquires   it,  as  he   acquires   the   power   of 
knowing  black  from  white,  and  tall  from  short — by 
observation. 

It  may  appear  very  extraordinary  that  there  should 
be  such  a  prodigious  tendency  in  affcer-life  to  connect 
grief  with  resentment,  w^hen  they  were  not  originally 
connected  together  by  nature.  But  I  think  the  doc- 
trine of  acquired  perceptions  must  convince  any  man 
how  much  the  work  of  association  is  like  an  original 
impression  of  nature  ;  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  dis- 
tinguish the  laminae  put  together  by  association,  from 
those  which  were  originally  solid  and  continuous. 
Besides,  too,  all  similar  passions  naturally  generate 
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each  other,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter ;  and  there  is  a 
very  strong  resemblance  in  the  effects  of  grief,  pain, 
and  resentment;  and  having  once  been  joined  to- 
gether, the  one  has  the  strongest  possible  disposition 
to  produce  the  other.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
highest-refined  London  grief, — ^the  grief  of  civiliza- 
tion and  softness ;  but  the  grief  of  a  savage  and  a 
child.  The  grief  of  nature  in  its  first  stage  is  a 
violent,  impatient,  irritating  passion,  very  much  re- 
sembling anger.  The  natural  effect  of  grief  and  pain 
is,  to  cry  out  as  loud  as  possible,  and  to  kick  and 
sprawl  in  all  possible  directions ;  and  I  believe,  if 
people  would  do  so  much  more  than  they  do,  they 
would  be  all  the  better  for  it.  The  sitting  on  monu- 
ments smiling,  and  the  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
is  quite  a  subsequent  business,  entirely  the  result  of 
education. 

Having  acquired  the  feeling  of  resentment,  the 
child  is,  of  course,  very  unlearned  at  first  in  the  ap- 
plication of  it ;  he  has  not  yet  learnt  what  objects 
have  life  and  feeHng,  what  not ;  and  at  the  age  of  Uvo 
years,  when  thrown  into  a  violent  rage,  it  is  not  im- 
possible but  that  he  will  beat  the  chair  upon  which 
he  has  knocked  his  head,  or  the  table  that  has  thrown 
him  down,  as  vehemently  as  if  they  were  capable  of 
suffering  from  his  malevolence.  In  a  very  little  time 
he  learns  the  folly  of  this  ;  distinguishes  between  ob- 
jects that  feel,  and  objects  that  do  not ;  and  is  more 
learned  and  skilful  in  directing  the  effusions  of  his 
wrath.  After  he  has  learnt  to  direct  his  resentment 
only  against  objects  that  have  life  and  feeling,  educa- 
tion limits  the  confines  of  his  resentment  still  more, 
by  infasing  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  justice ;  by  in- 
structing him  that  he  must  not  resent  unless  the  in- 
jury has  been  done  intentionally, — ^unless  he  who  has 
been  guilty  of  it,  has  done  it  without  any  fair  and 
lawful  pretext ;  and  that  after  all,  where  it  cannot  be 
forgiven  with  propriety,  it  must  be  i^uinsJcva^  ^^qSi^ 
moderation.     So  that  edacation  teacher  \xa  ^^a^  *^^ 
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support  a  large  class  of  griefs  without  gratifying  the 
propensity  to  resentment ;  and  confines  the  gratifica- 
tion of  that  passion  to  where  the  injury  has  been  in- 
flicted by  a  rational  being,  intentionally  and  nnjustiy. 
There  still  exists,  however,  through  life,  the  strongest 
disposition  to  connect  together  grief,  pain,  and  resent- 
ment; and  it  requires  the  sti'ongest  and  steadiest 
appeal  to  the  principles  of  justice  to  keep  it  down. 
We  often  kick  a  stock  or  a  stone,  over  which  we  have 
stumbled,  from  the  mere  habit  we  have  acquired  of 
associating  resentment  with  pain.  We  feel  a  sort  of 
resentment  against  the  person  who  brings  us  bad 
news.  Zinzis  Khan  cut  off  the  head  of  one  of  his 
favourites  for  venturing  to  inform  him  of  a  partial 
defeat  his  troops  had  sustained.  The  raising  up  of 
the  passion  of  resentment  causes  an  immediate  di- 
version of  the  passion  of  grief;  and  therefore,  the 
feeling  of  resentment  in  cases  of  grief,  seems  to  be 
sought  after,  in  some  badly-constituted  minds,  as  a 
sort  of  relief.  Suppose  any  person  were  to  purchase 
a  piece  of  painted  glass  for  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  ;  it  is  discovered  to  have  fallen  down,  and  is 
broken  to  pieces ; — the  disposition  of  resentment  to 
follow  displeasure  is  so  great,  that  I  am  ajfraid  it  would 
be  some  relief  to  find  that  this  had  been  knocked  down 
by  a  careless  servant ;  and  that  the  master  would  not 
be  very  well  pleased  with  his  servant,  who  could  give 
him  such  an  account  of  the  business  as  precluded 
the  master  from  all  possibility  of  scolding.  A  child 
is  rarely  deformed,  or  rarely  dies,  by  the  hand  of 
Nature  ;  but,  according  to  the  parent,  the  nurse  has 
mismanaged  it,  or  the  physician  destroyed  it  by  his 
ignorance.  Men  in  violent  pain  are  excessively  iras- 
cible, very  strongly  disposed  to  quarrel  and  find  fault. 
A  gamester,  who  has  lost  a  thousand  pounds,  comes 
home,  and  relieves  his  uneasiness  by  quarrelling  with 
his  wife  and  children,  and  abusing  his  servants.  All 
these  are  instances  of  the  strong  disposition  of  man- 
kind  to  associate  together  grief  and  resentment ;  in 
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these  instances,  the  disposition  is  so  strongly  evinced 
that  it  entirely  overpowers  all  sense  of  justice. 

Contempt  is  that  painfal  emotion  which  a  hnman 
being  excites  in  you,  by  his  degrading  qualities  or 
conduct.  Contempt  only  diminishes  resentment,  in 
those  injuries  which  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
person  who  inflicts  them.  A  libel  may  be  written  by 
a  man  so  infamous,  that  all  the  severe  things  he  has 
said  are  rendered  harmless  by  the  name  which  is  sub- 
scribed to  them ;  here,  my  resentment  is  less,  because 
the  grief  I  feel  is  so  much  less,  from  having  been 
traduced  by  such  a  man;  but  if  the  same  man  were  to 
set  my  house  on  fire,  or  assault  me  with  a  large  stick, 
the  general  contemptibility  of  his  character  would 
certainly  have  very  little  effect  in  diminishing  my  re- 
sentment. Contempt  diminishes  resentment  by  di- 
minishing danger — ^the  cause  of  resentment. 

Peevishness  is  resentment,  excited  by  trifles.  Envy 
is  resentment,  excited  by  superiority, — not  by  all  su- 
periority, but  by  that  to  which  you  think  you  are  fairly 
entitled :  for  a  ploughman  does  not  envy  a  king,  but 
he  envies  another  ploughman  who  has  a  shilling  a 
week  more  than  he  has.  Malice  is  pure  malevolence ; 
a  desire  to  inflict  injury  without  a  cause ;  an  abstract 
love  of  doing  mischief; — at  least,  so  it  is  commonly 
said  to  be :  but  there  can  hardly  be  any  such  passion ; 
it  must  be  a  desire  of  doing  mischief  for  some  very 
shght  and  foolish  cause.  I  don't  like  the  cut  of  a 
man's  coat,  or  the  make  of  his  face ;  or,  he  talks  too 
quick,  or  too  slow,  or  some  other  such  absurd  and 
childish  reason, — which  makes  me  his  enemy,  and  in- 
clines me  to  do  him  harm. 

Sulkiness  is  anger  half  subdued  by  fear.  Jealousy 
is  another  modification  of  anger ;  —  the  causes  of 
which,  I  believe,  there  is  no  occasion  I  should  explain. 
Cruelty  is  rather  a  habit  than  a  passion:  it  will 
easily  appear,  however,  that  it  is  the  genuine  and 
necessary  offspring  of  anger,  often  indulged  and 
gratified.     It  is  most  apt  to  arise  in  proud^  ^Q\fis.Vs.^ 
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and  timorous  persons,  who  conceive  highly  of  their 
()^vn  merits,  and  of  the  consequent  injustice  of  all 
offences  committed  against  them ;  and  who  have  an 
exquisite  feeling  and  apprehension  in  respect  of  pri- 
vate gratijBication  and  uneasiness.  Montesquieu  has 
made  this  remark:  he  says,  that  all  persons  accus- 
tomed to  the  implicit  gratification  of  the  will  are 
very  apt  to  be  cruel. 

Fear  is  the  apprehension  of  future  evil.  Habit 
diminishes  fear  when  it  raises  up  contrary  associa- 
tions, and  increases  it  when  it  confirms  the  first  as- 
sociations. A  soldier,  who  has  often  escaped,  begins 
to  disunite  the  two  ideas  of  dying  and  fighting  ;  he 
connects  also  with  fighting,  a  sense  of  duty,  a  love 
of  glory.  Habit,  I  should  think,  would  increase  the 
sensation  of  fear,  in  a  person  who  had  undergone  two 
or  three  painftil  operations,  and  was  about  to  submit 
to  another.  A  man  works  in  a  gunpowder-mill  every 
day  of  his  life,  with  the  utmost  sangfroid^  which  you 
would  not  be  very  much  pleased  to  enter  for  half  an 
hour :  you  have  associated  with  the  manufactory  no- 
thing but  the  accidents  you  have  heard  it  is  exposed 
to ;  he  has  associated  with  it  the  numberless  days  he 
has  passed  there  in  perfect  security.  For  the  same 
reason,  a  sailor-boy  stands  unconcerned  upon  the  mast; 
a  mason  upon  a  ladder ;  and  a  miner  descends  by  his 
single  rope.  Their  associations  are  altered  by  expe- 
rience ;  therefore,  in  estimating  the  degree  in  which 
human  creatures  are  under  the  influence  of  this  pas- 
sion, we  must  always  remember  their  previous  habits. 
A  woman  conceives,  early  in  life,  such  dreadful  no- 
tions of  war,  and  all  the  instruments  of  war,  that  no 
degree  of  maternal  tenderness,  probably,  would  induce 
her  to  take  a  sword  and  pistol,  and  go  and  fight;  but 
in  the  time  of  a  public  plague  she  would  despise  her 
own  life,  nurse  her  sick  husband  or  her  children,  and 
expose  herself  to  death,  as  boldly  as  any  grenadier. 
In  the  late  attack  upon  Egypt,  our  soldiers  behaved 
with  the  most  distinguished  courage;  but  a  physician 
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did  what,  I  Buppose,  no  soldier  in  the  whole  army- 
would  have  dared  to  have  done ; — he  slept  for  three 
nights  in  the  sheets  of  a  patient  who  had  died  of  the 
plague  !  If  the  question  had  been  to  encounter  noisy, 
riotous  death,  he  probably  could  not  have  done  it ; 
but  where  pus  and  miasma  were  concerned,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  perfect  hero.  Fear  is  the  most  conta- 
gious of  all  the  passions ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious 
enough  why  it  becomes  so :  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  cause  of  your  fear  should  concern  me,  more 
than  the  cause  of  any  other  of  your  passions.  K I  see 
you  very  angry,  it  is  not  probable,  unless  we  happen 
to  be  intimately  connected,  that  the  cause  of  your 
anger  would  prove  to  be  a  cause  of  mine  ;  but  if  I  see 
you  dreadfully  frightened,  it  immediately  occurs  to 
me,  that  I  am  implicated  in  the  same  cause  of  fear. 
You  have  discovered  that  the  playhouse  in  which  we 
are  both  sitting,  is  on  jBire ;  you  have  seen  an  enraged 
buU  running  in  the  streets :  I  am  not  easy  for  an 
instant,  till  I  have  discovered  the  cause  of  your  terror, 
and  satisfied  myself,  that  it  does  not  concern  us  both. 
The  passion  of  fear,  in  its  ordinary  state,  is  a  vibra- 
tion of  the  mind,  between  the  expectation  of  good  and 
the  expectation  of  evil ;  in  which  contest,  however, 
the  expectation  of  evil  preponderates.  The  moment 
all  hope  is  banished,  and  nothing  remains  but  despair 
(the  expectation  of  certain  evil),  the  passion  assumes 
a  new  fom;i ;  —  very  often  that  of  the  most  fiirious 
resentment.  A  rat  is  a  very  timid  animal  with  re- 
spect to  men  ;  but  get  a  rat  into  a  comer,  where  all 
possibiHty  of  escape  is  precluded,  and  a  rat  will  fly  at 
you  like  a  tiger.  The  instances  are  innumerable  of 
the  heroic  exploits  performed  by  small  bodies  of 
troops,  whose  fears  despair  has  converted  into  resent- 
ment. In  cases  where  there  is  no  room  for  resent- 
ment, —  as  in  shipwreck,  —  despair  produces  various 
species  of  insanity,  stupor,  and  delirium,  while  the 
sailors  are  only  afraid ;  that  is,  while  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  two  passions,  they  work,  and  do  a*!!  tl\«^  ^"^cc^. 
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for  their  safety.  Tlie  moment  there  is  no  more  hope, 
—  so  impossible  is  it  for  the  ordinary  mass  of  hninaii 
beings  to  look  steadily  at  great  and  certain  evil,  that 
many  jump  overboard  and  drown  themselves ;  some 
are  quite  stupified ;  others  completely  raving  mad. 

A  great  propensity  to  fear  is,  I  should  imagine,  ca- 
pable of  some  degree  of  cure.  The  living  with  brave 
men  would  certainly  go  a  great  way  to  diminish  this 
passion  of  fear ;  as  all  our  qualities  of  mind,  whether 
good  or  bad,  are  highly  contagious.  To  put  ourselves 
in  situations  where  we  must  act  before  many  wit- 
nesses, operates  as  a  check  upon  fear,  by  raising  up 
contrary  passions,  of  the  dread  of  shame.  It  very 
often  happens,  in  cases  of  danger,  that  some  one  pre- 
sent is  more  under  the  influence  of  this  passion  than 
ourselves,  and  that  this  example,  instead  of  increasing 
our  fear,  produces  the  contraiy  effect,  —  of  diminish- 
ing it :  we  become  ashamed  of  our  companion's  weak- 
ness ;  then  of  our  own.  Vanity  induces  us,  also,  to 
make  a  display  of  our  superiority;  and  by  this  effort 
the  fear  is  diminished.  Fear  is  repeatedly  overcome 
by  affection  and  compassion.  A  mother  would  run 
away  from  a  dog,  if  her  child  was  not  with  her ;  but 
she  faces  him  very  boldly  when  her  fears  are  excited 
for  another.  A  sudden  cry  of  distress  will  induce  a 
man,  very  often,  to  do  what  no  regard  for  his  own 
safety  could  possibly  impel  him  to  perform. 

Suspicion  clearly  belongs  to  the  family  of  fear :  it 
is  that  passion  applied  to  the  motives  and  intentions 
of  human  creatures.  For  instance,  we  should  not  call 
a  man  suspicious  who  was  extremely  carefal  of  his 
health,  and  who  was  always  believing,  when  he  walked 
out,  that  it  was  going  to  thunder  or  rain ;  but  we 
should  call  that  person  suspicious,  who  believed  that 
every  person  with  whom  he  lived  was  laying  plots  to 
defraud  and  deceive  him.  Fear  is  certainly  a  strong 
predisposing  cause  to  suspicion.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  a  suspicious  man  is  naturally  a  timid  man ; 
though  the  converse  is  not  equally  probable, — that  a 
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timid  person  should  be  suspicious.   Women  are  timid, 
but  not  suspicious ; — much  the  contrary. 

The  particular  kind  of  grief  we  feel  for  the  loss  of 
reputation,  is  called  shame ;  the  aversion  occasioned 
by  which  feeling, — the  desire  to  escape  it, — is,  per- 
haps, the  most  powerftil  of  all  the  passions.  The 
most  curious  offspring  of  shame,  is  shyness ; — a  word 
always  used,  I  fancy,  in  a  bad  sense,  to  signify  mis- 
placed shame ;  for  a  person  who  felt  only  diffident, 
exactly  in  proportion  as  he  ought,  would  never  be 
called  shy.  But  a  shy  person  feels  more  shame,  than 
it  is  graceful,  or  proper,  he  should  feel ;  generallv, 
either  from  ignorance  or  pride.  A  young  man,  in 
making  his  first  entrance  into  society,  is  so  ignorant 
as  to  imagine  he  is  the  object  of  universal  attention, 
and  that  everything  he  does  is  subject  to  the  most 
rigid  criticism.  Of  course,  under  such  a  supposition, 
he  is  shy  and  embarrassed :  he  regains  his  ease,  as  he 
becomes  aware  of  his  insignificance.  An  excessive 
jealousy  of  reputation  is  the  very  frequent  parent  of 
shyness,  and  makes  us  all  afraid  of  saying  and  doing, 
what  we  might  say  and  do,  with  the  utmost  propriefy 
and  grace.  We  are  afraid  of  hazarding  anything;  and 
the  game  stands  still,  because  no  man  will  venture.any 
stake  :  whereas,  the  object  of  living  together  is  not 
security  only,  but  enjoyment.  Both  objects  are  pro- 
moted by  a  moderate  dread  of  shame  ;  both  destroyed 
by  that  passion,  when  it  amounts  to  shyness ; — for  a 
shy  person  not  only  feels  pain,  and  gives  pain ;  but, 
what  is  worst,  he  incurs  blame,  for  a  want  of  that 
rational  and  manly  confidence,  which  is  so  useful  to 
those  who  possess  it,  and  so  pleasant  to  those  who  wit- 
ness it.  I  am  severe  against  shyness,  because  it  looks 
like  a  virtue  without  hemg  a  virtue ;  and  because  it 
gives  us  false  notions  of  what  the  real  virtue  is.  I 
admit  that  it  is  sometimes  an  affisiir  of  body,  rather 
than  of  mind ;  that  where  a  person  wishes  to  say  what 
he  knows  will  be  received  with  favour,  he  cannot  com- 
mand himself  enough  to  do  it.    But  this  i^  xas^feVj  ^jSol^ 
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eflPect  of  habit,  where  the  cause  that  created  the  habit 
has  for  a  moment  ceased.  When  the  feelings  respect- 
ing shame  are  disciplined  by  good  sense,  and  com- 
merce with  the  world,  to  a  fair  medium,  the  body  will 
soon  learn  to  obey  the  decisions  of  the  understanding. 

Nor  let  any  young  man  imagine  (however  it  may 
flatter  the  vaniiy  of  those  who  perceive  it),  that  there 
can  be  anything  worthy  of  a  man  in  faltering,  and 
tripping,  and  stammering,  and  looking  like  a  fool,  and 
acting  like  a  clown.  A  silly  college  pedant  believes 
that  this  highest  of  all  the  virtues  consists  in  the 
shame  of  the  body ;  in  losing  the  ease  and  possession 
of  a  gentleman ;  in  turning  red ;  and  tumbling  down; 
in  saying  this  thing,  when  you  mean  that ;  in  over- 
turning everybody  within  your  reach,  out  of  pure 
bashfulness ;  and  in  a  general  stupidity  and  nngainh- 
ness,  and  confusion  of  limb,  and  thought,  and  motion. 
But  that  dread  of  shame,  which  virtue  and  wisdom 
teach,  is,  to  act  so,  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  that 
no  man  can  cast  upon  you  the  shadow  of  reproach ; 
not  to  swerve  on  this  side  for  wealth,  or  on  that  side 
for  favour ;  but  to  go  on  speaking  truly,  and  acting 
justly :  no  man's  oppressor,  and  no  man's  sycophant 
and  slave.  This  is  the  shame  of  the  soul ;  and  these 
are  the  blushes  of  the  inward  man  ;  which  are  worth 
all  the  distortions  of  the  body,  and  all  the  crimson  of 
the  face. 

I  come  now  to  the  pain  of  inactivity,  or  ennui.  All 
young  animals  have  a  great  pleasure  in  motion  ;  and 
when  they  have  moved  for  a  long  time,  they  have  a 
great  pleasure  in  remaining  at  rest.  In  the  one  feel- 
ing, nature  secures  the  activity  of  animals,  and  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  vegetable  and  the  mineral 
kingdom ;  by  the  other,  prevents  that  activity  from 
destroying  them.  When  the  mind  entertains  no 
desire  nor  aversion  strong  enough  to  induce  us  to  act, 
either  with  the  body,  or  by  thinking,  we  are  ennuied, 
and  in  a  state  bordering  upon  the  greatest  misery. 
The  soHtary  imprisonment  recommended  by  Howard, 
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has,  I  fancy,  been  given  up,  from  its  having  driven 
several  persons  to  insanity.  The  absence  of  desire 
and  aversion,  or,  which  includes  them  both,  motive, 
destroyed  their  reason.  A  man  much  given  to  specu- 
lation might  have  supported  himself,  perhaps,  in  such 
a  situation ;  or  a  mind  fertile  in  inventing  occupa- 
tions ;  but  it  is  such  a  strain  upon  human  nature,  that 
none  but  its  choicest  and  strongest  materials  can 
support  it.  Baron  Trenck,  in  his  dreadful  imprison- 
ment, took  to  engraving  pewter  pots,  which,  I  believe, 
was  his  sole  occupation  before  he  began  to  contrive 
his  escape.  Count  Saxe,  in  his  solitary  cell,  formed  a 
strict  friendship  with  a  large  spider,  provided  it  with 
flies  and  gnats,  and  every  dainty  that  was  on  the 
wing;  and  had  so  far  familiarised  the  creature  to 
him,  that  it  would  crawl  upon  his  hand  with  the  most 
perfect  security,  and  come  out  of  its  hiding-place  upon 
a  noise  which  the  count  was  accustomed  to  make.  It 
is  added,  that  the  jailer,  when  he  perceived  the 
amusement  which  the  count  derived  from  the  spider. 
Jellied  it ! 

Count  Rumford  availed  himself,  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner,  of  the  pain  of  ermui.  He  compelled  all  the 
new-comers  in  his  school  to  sit  quite  idle,  and  do 
nothing.  The  misery  they  felt  from  remaining  en- 
tirely without  occupation,  operated  as  the  strongest 
stimulus  in  them,  to  desire  work  ;  and  they  received 
his  permission  to  labour  in  the  manufactory,  as  a 
liberation  from  the  most  painful  feelings  they  had 
ever  experienced.  *  I  have  already  mentioned,'  says 
the  Count,  '  that  those  children  who  were  too  young 
to  work,  were  placed  upon  s^ats,  built  round  the 
hall,  where  other  children  worked.  This  was  done 
in  order  to  inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  do  that, 
which  other  children,  apparently  more  favoured, 
more  caressed,  and  more  praised  than  themselves, 
were  permitted  to  do,  and  of  which  they  were 
obliged  to  be  idle  spectators :  and  this  had  the  de- 
sired effect.     As  nothing  is  so  tedious  to  a  child  ^ssv 
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always  accompanied  with  fix)wns ;  to  such  a  child  a 
frown  would  be  the  indication  of  benevolence, — and 
a  smile,  of  resentment.  But  has  Nature  made  the 
signs  of  the  passions  steady  and  uniform,  so  that 
though  they  are  not  known  at  the  birth,  they  are 
easily  learnt  and  remembered  afterwards  ?  The  signs 
of  some  passions,  certainly  noL  Blushing,  which  we 
call  the  natural  sign  of  shame,  certainly  cannot  exist 
in  a  negro  :  besides,  it  is  a  sign  of  anger  as  well  as 
shame  ;  and  of  innocent  bashftihiess  as  well  as  guilty 
shame ;  and  of  ill-health,  and  fainting  away,  and  a 
thousand  other  affections  of  mind  and  body :  so  that 
if  you  choose  to  say  Nature  has  given  us  this,  as  an 
indication  to  others  of  what  passes  in  our  minds,  it  is 
an  extremely  dangerous  and  deceitful  guide,  and  as 
Hkely  to  put  us  out  of  the  way  as  in  it.  There  is 
some  fallacy  also  in  this,  that  whenever  we  see  what 
we  call  the  signs  of  the  passions,  they  are  accompanied 
with  such  a  plain  context,  that  their  interpretation  is 
wonderfuUy  faciHtated.  The  face  of  an  angry  fish- 
woman  would  indicate,  I  suppose,  the  signs  of  the 
passions;  but  these  signs  certainly  borrow  something 
of  their  perspicuity  from  the  oaths  which  accompany 
them,  and  something  from  the  blows  she  might 
bestow  on  the  object  of  her  indignation.  However,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Nature  has  given  some  very 
general  indications  of  the  passions ;  and  the  doctrine 
is  only  ridiculous,  when  pushed  to  such  extremes  as 
some  writers  have  carried  it.  If  the  whole  body  be 
taken  in,  as  well  as  the  countenance,  the  violent  agita- 
tion of  the  limbs  in  great  anger,  and  the  perfect  state 
of  rest  under  the  feeling  of  complacency  and  satisfac- 
tion, are,  no  doubt,  phenomena  which  always  follow 
those  affections  of  mind :  nor  do  I  suppose  there  is 
any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  expresses 
content  as  we  express  anger — or,  vice  versa,  anger 
as  we  do  content :  at  least,  no  nation,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  express  sudden  indignation  by  assuming  a 
more  tranquil  position  than  before ;  or  perfect  content 
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by  every  extravagance  of  gesture  and  motion.  In 
these  respects,  probably,  all  nations  are  alike :  but  the 
finer  signs  may  differ ;  for  in  grief,  one  muscle,  or  set 
of  muscles,  contracts :  in  displeasure,  another.  But  it 
is  not  simply  the  contraction  of  this  muscle  which  is 
our  sign  of  the  passion;  but  generally,  the  effect 
which  this  contraction  produces  upon  all  the  other 
features  of  the  face :  for  instance,  the  first  mark  of 
dejection  is,  that  it  makes  the  eyebrows  rise  towards 
the  middle  of  the  forehead,  more  than  towards  the 
cheek ;  but  the  effect  of  this  cannot  possibly  be  the 
same  with  a  fine  Italian  face,  and  with  the  physi- 
ognomy of  a  Chinese.  The  general  effect  upon  the 
countenance,  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  same 
muscle,  must  be  so  different,  that  the  smile  of  com- 
placency of  one  race  of  men,  may  exactly  correspond 
to  the  smile  of  contempt  in  another.  Therefore,  if 
Nature  has  made  such  a  language  of  looks,  it  is  only 
vernacular  in  each  particular  country  ; — it  is  not  the 
language  of  the  whole  world. 

The  doctrine  of  natural  signs,  taken  thus  grossly, 
is  true ;  carried  to  any  greater  degree  of  minuteness, 
will  be  found  to  involve  its  advocates  in  a  thousand 
absurdities. 

There  is  a  great  affinity  between  all  the  good  af- 
fections, and  the  same  affinity  between  all  the  male- 
volent and  painfol  ones.  It  is  a  common  thing  to 
become  very  fond  of  those  whom  we  pity :  appro- 
bation, long  exercised  towards  any  particular  person, 
generates,  at  last,  affection.  So  does  esteem ;  and  still 
more,  admiration.  Everybody  is  in  love  with  great 
heroes. 

The  plesisures  of  the  body  are  favourable  to  all  the 
benevolent  virtues,  and  its  pains  unfavourbale.  No 
one  is  so  inclined  to  good  natnre,  courtesy,  and  gene- 
rosity, when  cold,  wet,  and  dirty,  as  affcer  pleasant 
feeding,  and  during  genial  warmth.  A  courtier,  who 
had  a  favour  to  ask  of  his  master,  would  never  choose 
a  moment  of  ear-ache,  or  a  fit  of  the  go^3L\),  «^  ^^ 
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happiest  opportunity  of  preferring  his  request.  Count' 
Rumford  has  been  accused  of  being  too  fanciful,  be- 
cause he  has  advanced  that  there  is  a  great  connection 
between  cleanliness  and  virtue.  It  is  a  position,  cer- 
tainly, very  capable  of  being  turned  into  ridicule ;  but 
if  it  be  seriously  examined,  and  if  the  affinity  between 
our  feelings  be  properly  attended  to,  there  can  surely 
be  no  absurdity  in  conceiving  that  all  the  filth  and 
pains  of  body,  and  Httle  privations,  to  which  the  poor 
are  subjected,  must  produce  an  irritation  of  mind 
infinitely  more  favourable  to  the  malevolent  than  to 
the  good  passions. 

The  inference  from  these  facts  is,  that  one  very 
successful  method  of  making  people  good,  is  to  make 
them  happy ;  and  that  the  most  effectual  preventive 
of  punishment,  and  the  most  powerful  auxiliary  to 
moral  advice,  is  to  diffuse  over  their  lives  those  feel- 
ings of  comfort  and  ease,  which  have  an  almost 
mechanical  influence  in  cherishing  the  social  and 
benevolent  virtues. 

That  virtue  gives  happiness,  we  all  know ;  but  if 
it  be  true  that  happiness  contributes  to  virtue,  the 
principle  furnishes  us  with  some  sort  of  excuse  for 
the  errors  and  excesses  of  able  young  men,  at  the 
bottom  of  life,  fretting  with  impatience  under  their 
obscurity,  and  hatching  a  thousand  chimeras  of  being 
neglected  and  overlooked  by  the  world.  The  natural 
cure  for  these  errors  is,  the  sunshine  of  prosperity :  as 
they  get  happier  they  get  better,  and  learn,  from 
the  respect  which  they  receive  from  others,  to  respect 
themselves.  *  Whenever,'  says  Mr.  Lancaster  (in 
his  book  just  published),  '  I  met  with  a  boy  parti- 
cularly mischievous,  I  made  him  a  monitor ;  I  never 
knew  this  fail.'  The  cause  for  the  promotion,  and 
the  kind  of  encouragement  it  must  occasion,  I  confess 
appear  rather  singular;  but  of  the  effect  I  have  no 
sort  of  doubt. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  bad  passions  herd  together ; 
and  where  one  exists  in  any  strength,  the  others  are 
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mucli  more  likely  to  find  an  easy  reception.  Pain,  as 
I  have  said  before,  produces  anger ;  fear  gives  birth 
to  cruelty ;  displacency  is  the  parent  of  revenge :  so 
that  by  gaining  one  good  habit,  we  have  the  chance 
of  gaining  many  others  similar  to  it ;  and  by  con- 
tracting one  bad  one,  of  adding  very  rapidly  to  the 
stock  of  our  imperfections. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  passions,  originally  dif- 
ferent jfrom  each  other,  give  force  to  each  other. 
When  we  would  affect  anyone  very  much  by  a  matter 
of  fact,  of  which  we  intend  to  inform  him,  it  is  a  com- 
mon artifice  to  excite  his  curiosity, — delay  as  long  as 
possible  to  satisfy  it, —  and  by  that  means  raise  his 
anxiety  and  impatience  to  the  utmost,  belbre  we  give 
him  a  fall  insight  into  the  business.  We  know  this 
curiosity  will  precipitate  him  into  the  passion  which 
we  propose  to  raise,  and  assist  its  influence  upon  the 
mind.  Hope  is,  in  itself,  an  agreeable  passion,  and 
allied  to  friendship  and  benevolence ;  yet  it  is  able, 
sometimes,  to  increase  anger,  when  that  is  the  pre- 
dominant passion.  Nothing  communicates  more  force 
to  our  emotions  than  an  opposition  of  contrary  pas- 
sions— love  and  revenge,  hatred  and  admiration, 
gratitude  and  envy. 

*  Horror  and  doubt  distract 
His  troubled  thoughts,  and  from  the  bottom  stir 
The  hell  within  him  ;  for  within  him  hell 
He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor  from  hell 
One  step,  no  more  than  from  himself,  can  fly 
By  change  of  place.     Now  conscience  wakes  despair 
That  slumbered ;  wakes  the  bitter  memory 
Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be 
Worse ;  of  worse  deeds  worse  sufferings  must  ensue. 
Sometimes  towards  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 
Lay  pleasant,  his  grieVd  look  he  fixes  sad ; ' 
Sometimes  towards  heaven,  and  the  full-blazing  sun, 
Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower: 
Then,  much  revolving,  thus  in  sighs  began.' 

In  all  this  altercation  of  passions,  those  of  an  op- 
posite nature,  instead  of  destroying  each  otli<bT,^Y^^"^5C 
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to  commimicate  to  each  other  additional  force ;  they 
all  add  to  the  quantity  of  the  excitement,  all  violate 
the  state  of  rest,  and  raise  the  mind  into  a  state  of 
nnnatnral  agitation ;  and  of  such  importance  in  our 
mental  constitution  does  it  seem,  to  overcome  the  state 
of  tranquil  apathy,  and  such  is  the  proneness  of  all 
strong  feelings,  whether  good  or  bad,  that  the  progress 
from  any  one  passion  to  any  other  seems  to  be  quite 
as  easy  and  natural  as  the  progress  from  tranquillity 
to  passion  at  all.  It  cost  Timotheus,  I  dare  say,  a 
great  deal  of  fine  playing,  to  throw  the  soul  of  Alex- 
ander into  a  tumult  of  feeling ;  but  that  once  accom- 
plished,  the  bard  harped  him  into  any  passion  he 
pleased.  However,  this  be  true  of  Timotheus  and 
Alexander,  it  is  certainly  true  of  music  in  general. 
Kwe  are  stupid  or  indolent,  we  resist  its  powers  for 
some  time ;  but  when  the  twangings,  and  the  beatings, 
and  the  breathings  once  reach  the  heart,  and  set  it 
moving  with  all  its  streams  of  life,  the  mind  bounds 
from  grief  to  joy,  from  joy  to  grief,  without  effort  or 
pang,  but  seems  rather  to  derive  its  keenest  pleasure 
from  the  quick  vicissitude  of  passion  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  It  is  the  same  with  acting.  It  is  difficult 
to  rouse  the  mind  from  an  ordinary  state  to  a  dra- 
matic state ;  but  that  once  done,  we  glide  with  ease 
from  any  passion,  to  one  the  most  opposite. 

All  objects  of  sense, — everything  that  we  hear  and 
see, — excite  the  passions  in  an  infinitely  greater  de- 
gree than  the  same  thing  conceived  by  the  description 
of  others.  This  was  the  defence  always  made  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  for  the  worship  of  images, — that  it 
was  difficult  to  keep  up  any  fervour  of  devotion  by  a 
mere  speculative  notion.  It  required  the  forcible 
impression  of  an  object  of  sense,  to  invigorate  the 
passion  and  keep  it  alive.  This  is  the  use  of  colours 
in  the  day  of  battle :  when  the  carnage  becomes  very 
dreadful,  the  words  duty  and  country,  and  every  other 
speculative  notion  that  can  be  gathered  together,  are 
often  of  very  cold  operation ;   but  the  actual  sight 
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of  their  colours  in  danger,  will  do  more  in  an  instant 
than  all  the  stimulating  ideas  which  the  whole  re- 
sources of  language  can  present  to  men.  An  appeal 
is  made  to  the  passions  through  the  senses,  and  such 
appeals  are  always  the  most  irresistible,  particularly 
with  the  lowest  class,  who  have  fewer  ideas  of  reflec- 
tion, in  comparison  with  their  ideas  of  sense. 

A  thing,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  is  sometimes  more 
pleasant  because  it  is  forbidden.  This  is  because  the 
love  of  power  is  excited  by  the  prohibition ; — and  any 
one  excitement  always  increases  any  other  excitement. 
The  efforts  made  to  surmount  the  obstacle,  rouse  the 
spirits  and  enliven  the  passions.  I  forget  what  comedy 
it  is  in,  where  a  lady,  who  is  about  to  be  married  with 
the  consent  of  her  parents,  refases  to  give  her  hand  to 
the  husband  in  the  usual  manner,  but  insists  upon  the 
proper  apparatus  being  provided,  and  that  she  should 
be  stolen  away,  according  to  the  strictest  etiquette  of 
clandestine  marriages. 

Uncertainty  has  the  same  effect  as  opposition.  The 
agitation  of  the  thought;  the  quick  turn  which  it 
makes,  from  one  view  to  another ;  the  variety  of  pas- 
sions which  succeed  each  other,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent views  :  all  these  produce  an  emotion  in  the 
mind  ;  and  this  emotion  transfases  itself  into  the  pre- 
dominant passion.  Security,  on  the  contrary,  dimi- 
nishes the  passions  :  the  mind,  when  left  to  itself, 
immediately  languishes  ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  its 
ardour,  must  be  every  moment  supported  by  a  new 
flow  of  passion. 

Nothing  more  powerfdlly  excites  any  affection  than 
to  conceal  some  part  of  its  object,  by  throwing  it  into 
shade ;  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows  us  enough 
to  prepossess  us  in  favour  of  the  object,  leaves  still 
some  work  for  the  imagination.  Besides,  that  obscu- 
rity is  always  attended  with  a  kind  of  uncertainty ; 
the  effort  which  the  fancy  makes  to  complete  the  idea, 
rouses  the  spirits,  and  gives  an  additional  force  to  the 
passion. 
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*  The  other  shape, 
If  shape  it  mi^ht  be  call'd  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  Umb,— 
Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd, 
For  each  seemed  either, — black  it  stood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart:  what  seem'd  his  head, 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

•  ••••••••• 

The  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admired ; 
Admired,  not  feared ;  God  and  his  Son  except. 
Created  thing  naught  Talued  he,  nor  shunn'd.* 

As  despair  and  security,  thougli  contrary,  produce 
the  same  effects  ;  so,  absence  is  observed  to  have  con- 
trary effects,  and,  in  different  circumstances,  either 
increases  or  diminishes  our  affections.  Rochefoucault 
has  remarked,  that  '  absence  destroys  weak  passions, 
but  increases  strong ;  as  the  wind  extinguishes  a 
candle,  and  blows  up  a  fire.*  Long  absence  naturally 
weakens  our  idea,  and  diminishes  the  passion ;  but 
where  the  affection  is  so  strong  and  lively  as  to  support 
itself,  the  uneasiness  arising  from  absence  increases 
the  passion,  and  gives  it  fresh  force  and  influence. 
The  imagination  and  affections  have  together  a  close 
union ;  the  vivacity  of  the  former  gives  force  to  the 
latter :  hence,  the  prospect  of  any  pleasure  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  affects  us  more  than  any 
other  pleasure  which  we  may  own  to  be  superior,  but 
of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  wholly  ignorant ;  of  the 
one  we  can  form  a  particular  and  determinate  idea, 
the  other  we  conceive  under  the  general  notion  of 
pleasure. 

When  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  performance  of  any 
action,  or  the  conception  of  any  object,  to  which  we 
are  not  accustomed,  there  is  a  certain  unpliableness  in 
the  faculties,  and  a  difficulty  in  the  spirits,  to  move 
in  the  new  direction ;  hence,  everything  that  is  new 
is  most  affecting,  and  gives  us  either  more  pleasure  or 
pain,  than  what,  strictly  speaking,  should  naturally 
follow  from  it.     When  it  often  returns  upo^;i  us,  the 
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novelty  wears  off:  the  passion  snbsides,  the  hnrry  of 
the  spirits  is  over,  and  we  snrvey  the  object  with 
tranqnillity  and  ease. 

Any  satisfaction  we  have  recently  enjoyed,  and  of 
which  the  memory  is  fresh  and  perfect,  operates  on 
the  will  with  more  violence  than  another,  of  which 
the  traces  are  decayed  and  obHterated.  Contiguity 
in  time  and  place,  has  an  amazing  effect  upon  the 
passions.  An  enormous  globe  of  fire,  which  fell  at 
Pekin,  would  not  excite  half  the  interest  which  the 
most  trifling  phenomenon  could  give  birth  to  nearer 
home.  I  am  persuaded  many  men  might  be  picked 
out  of  the  streets,  who,  for  1,000  guineas  paid  down, 
would  consent  to  submit  to  a  very  cruel  death,  in 
fifteen  years  from  the  time  of  receiving  the  money. 
This,  for  the  main,  is  a  wise  provision  of  Nature  ;  for 
the  progress  of  life,  generally  speaking,  and  the  order 
of  the  world,  depend  upon  an  attention  to  present 
objects :  but  this,  like  every  other  moral  provision,  is 
given  without  any  limit  or  adjustment ;  and  it  becomes 
the  great  object  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue  to  restrain  it 
within  proper  limits.  By  all  that  we  can  look  upon 
an  object  of  sense,  and  (admitting  its  capacity  of  afford- 
ing present  pleasure)  steadily  reckon  up  its  influence 
upon  future  happiness  ;  by  all  tliat  are  we  advanced 
in  power  of  thought  and  rectitude  of  siction.  The 
great  labour  is,  to  subdue  the  tyranny  of  present  im- 
pression ;  to  hold  down  desire  and  aversion  with  a 
firm  grasp,  till  we  have  time  to  see  where  they  would 
drive  us.  The  men  who  can  do  this,  are  the  men  who 
do  all  the  praiseworthy  actions  that  are  done  in  the 
world — who  write  lasting  books,  make  treaties,  lead 
armies,  and  govern  kingdoms ;  or,  if  their  life  be  pri- 
vate, live  pleasantly  and  safely.  Those  men,  on  the 
contrary,  who  can  acquire  no  knowledge,  enjoy  no 
praise,  and  feel  no  peaceful  happiness,  seem  only  to 
have  lived  to  destroy  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  and 
dishonour  the  works  of  God. 
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LECTURE  XXIII. 

ON  THE  PASSIONS. 

EFFECTS    OF  PASSIONS   ON   THE  BODY,   AND   OF   SUBPEISE.  ON  THE 

PASSIONS. OF     WHAT     IS     SAID     ABOUT     RULING     PASSIONS. 

OF     TEMPER  ;     HUMOUB  ;     NATURE. — THE     DIFFERENT     DEGREES 
OF    THE    PASSIONS,    AND     PARTICUIABLY   OF   THE     PASSIONS    IN 

THEIR     LOW     DEGREES. HOW    FAR    A     STATE    OF     PASSION     IS 

AGREEABLE    TO     THE    MIND. — THE  EFFECTS   OF   PASSIONS    AKD 
TALENTS   ON  EACH   OTHER. 

The  powerful  part  which  the  passions  were  intended 
to  act  in  our  constitution,  is  clearly  evinced  by  those 
rapid  and  dreadful  effects  which  they  frequently  com- 
mit upon  the  body.  Instances  are  very  numerous  of 
persons  who  have  been  driven  mad  by  joy, — who 
have  drc^t  down  dead  from  anger  or  grief.  Great 
numbers  of  people  die  every  year,  pining  away  from 
deranged  circumstances,  or  from  disgrace,  or  disap- 
pointed affection,  in  a  state  which  we  call  broken- 
hearted. The  passions  kill  like  acute  diseases,  and 
like  chronic  ones  too.  Every  physician  who  knows 
anything  of  the  science,  has  seen  innumerable  cases  of 
all  the  disorders  of  the  body,  originating  from  dis- 
turbed emotion,  and  totally  inaccessible  to  all  the 
remedies  by  which  mere  animal  infirmities  are  re- 
moved. Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  'Lec- 
tures on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,'  mentions  so 
singular  an  instance  of  the  effects  of  joy,  that,  but  for 
such  highly  respectable  authority,  I  should  hardly 
think  it  credible.  He  was  sent  for,  in  the  course  of 
his  medical  practice,  to  a  family  in  the  country,  con- 
sisting of  a  mother  and  two  daughters.  They  had 
recently  come  to  a  very  large  and  a  very  sudden 
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accession  of  fortune.  Upon  Ms  arrival  at  tlie  house, 
he  was  met  by  the  eldest  daughter,  who,  with  a  great 
appearance  of  agitation,  cautioned  him  against  her 
mother  and  sister,  and  informed  him  they  were  both 
mad.  He  very  soon  perceived  that  this  lady  was  so 
herself;  and  upon  visiting  the  other  two,  perceived 
they  were  not  a  jot  better.  The  truth  turned  out  to 
be,  that  their  astonishment  and  joy  was  so  great,  upon 
being  raised  from  poverty  to  extreme  opulence, — 
they  had  had  so  many  plans  of  equipage,  and  so  many 
disputes  whether  they  should  go  to  Bath  before  they 
went  to  London,  or  London  before  they  visited  Bath, 
that  the  small  share  of  reason  they  ever  could  have 
possessed,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  agitation.  Lidependent 
of  the  mere  magnitude  of  the  passion,  a  distinct  efiect 
is  produced  by  the  suddenness  of  it ;  or  rather,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  clearer  to  say,  that  all  the  passions 
are  considerably  increased  by  surprise,  and  diminished 
by  expectation.  To  be  thoroughly  informed  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  any  danger  to  which  we  are 
about  to  be  exposed, — to  have  leisure  to  summon  up 
resolution  and  invent  resources, — diminishes  very 
materially  the  feehng  of  that  danger :  a  sudden  ex- 
posure to  it  might  completely  overset  the  mind.  Li 
the  same  manner  with  grief.  A  long  struggle  with 
death,  and  a  finely  graduated  decay,  familiarise  us  to 
the  loss  of  our  Mends  :  the  countenance  which  grows 
paler  day  by  day,  and  the  form  which  every  hour 
emaciates,  inure  us  so  to  the  pang  of  separation,  that 
we  meet  with  calm  resignation  a  misfortune  which, 
suddenly  communicated,  would  bear  down  all  authority 
of  reason,  and  leave,  perhaps,  the  mind  itself  a  mere 
ruin  beneath  its  pressure.  Li  this  respect  there  is  a 
great  analogy  between  body  and  mind.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult, by  gradations,  to  accustom  the  body  to  any- 
thing ;  while  it  receives  the  most  violent  injuries  from 
changes  that  are  sudden.  This  dread  of  sudden  vicis- 
situde admits  of  no  explanation;  it  is  one  of  the 
means  by  which  the  powers  of  man  «bTe  \\isi\\fe^,  ^tA 
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men  have  been  the  first  to  express  their  admiratioiiof 
excellence ;  and,  while  they  themselves  were  extend- 
ing the  triumphs  of  the  human  understanding,  they 
have  worshipped  its  powers  in  other  minds,  with 
veneration  bordering  upon  idolatry.  The  best  cure 
for  envy  is,  to  inspire  the  Young,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  their  lives,  with  the  deepest  respect  for 
\Tirtue  and  talent ;  to  kindle  this  feeling  up  into  a 
passion ;  to  make  their  acknowledgment  of  merit  a 
gratification  of  pride ;  the  homage  they  pay  to  it,  an 
irresistible  impulse, — ^like  that  which  is  felt  at  the 
image  of  sublime  beauiy,  or  the  spectacle  of  matchXess 
strength. 

Respect  and  esteem  are  low  degrees  of  benevolence, 
excited  by  the  severer  part  of  the  social  virtues — 
as  justice  and  integrity ;  or,  by  the  prudent  virtues 
— as  temperance  and  caution.  Affection  is  always 
more  permanent  when  it  happens  to  be  mingled  with 
respect  and  esteem ;  because  the  absence  of  respect 
and  esteem  implies  disapprobation,  which  in  time 
might  destroy  benevolence.  A  certain  mixture  of 
fear  is  not  unfavourable  to  affection ;  it  must  be  very 
small ;  but,  whether  it  be  that  we  get  tired  with  one 
attitude,  and  like  to  be  affected  in  a  different  manner, 
a  sprinkling  of  fear  or  resentment,  upon  the  sweeter 
passions,  seems  to  be  very  well  relished,  and  perhaps 
serves  to  keep  them  from  corrupting  so  soon  as  they 
otherwise  would  do.  These  are  the  principal  obser- 
vations which  I  have  to  offer  on  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions, in  particular.  We  see  by  them,  and  by 
what  I  have  said  on  the  malevolent  passions,  that 
Nature  allures  us  to  a  particular  system  of  actions,  by 
the  •pleasure  she  has  annexed  to  them ;  and  deters  us 
from  the  opposite  system,  by  the  pains  of  which  it  is 
productive.  She  might  have  punished  alone ;  but  she 
punishes  and  rewards  also.  As  it  is  true  that  there  is 
a  gratefdl  flavour  in  ripe  fruit,  and  an  enticing  smell 
to  draw  us  towards  it,  it  is  as  true,  and  as  notorious, 
that  there  is  a  real  pleasure  in  benevolence,  a  chamv 
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in  compassion,  in  candour,  and  in  every  species  of 
goodness. 

We  are  guided  in  our  physical  aversion  by  nauseous 
and  irritating  tastes ;  and  are  taught  as  plainly  to 
love,  and  to  forgive,  by  those  bitter  pangs  which 
hatred  and  resentment  never  fail  to  leave  behind 
them,  when  they  are  indulged  without  the  restraints 
of  justice.  Nothing  which  it  is  important  we  should 
do,  or  should  avoid, -is  left  to  the  determination  of 
reason  alone,  but  the  object  is  always  secured  by 
aversion,  or  by  desire.  We  do  not  eat  or  drink  when 
reason  points  out  to  us  to  do  so,  but  when  the  feelings 
of  nature  admonish  us :  we  are  urged  by  an  impetuous 
feeling  to  be  compa/ssionate,  to  resist  atrocious  in- 
justice, and  to  do  everything  which  it  is  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  society  that  we  should  do. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  general  observa- 
tions on  the  passions  and  affections,  whether  benevo- 
lent or  malevolent. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers,  that  Nature 
has  appropriated  some  particular  signs  of  the  coun- 
tenance, or  gesticulations  of  the  body,  to  denote  some 
passions,  and  other  signs  for  other  passions :  and  that 
we  are  born  with  a  knowledge  of  these  signs — ^that  is, 
that,  previous  to  all  experience,  the  child  knows  the 
first  smile  to  be  the  sign  of  pleasure,  and  the  first 
frown  the  sign  of  pain.  This  appears  to  me  to  be 
quite  a  preposterous  notion.  Where  the  acquisition 
of  any  knowledge  can  be  explained  by  the  usual 
method  of  experience,  it  is  very  useless,  as  well  as 
pernicious,  to  invent  new  first  principles  to  account 
for  it.  The  child  sees  the  nurse  smile  when  she  is 
good-humoured,  and  therefore  connects  together  .the 
ideas  of  smiling  and  kindness :  previous  to  that,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  child  connects  any  idea  with 
any  particular  change  of  the  countenance.  And  if  we 
can  suppose  a  child  to  have  been  so  educated,  that 
while  he  was  corrected,  the  person  who  punished  him 
took  care  to  smile :  and  while  he  was  so  pr8.ia^d.^\!^^^s^ 
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always  accompanied  with  frowns ;  to  sncli  a  cliild  ft 
frown  would  be  tlie  indication  of  benevolence, — and 
a  smile,  of  resentment.  But  bas  Nature  made  the 
signs  of  tbe  passions  steady  and  uniform^  so  that 
tbougb  tbey  are  not  known  at  tbe  birth,  they  are 
easily  learnt  and  remembered  afterwards  ?  The  signs 
of  some  passions,  certainly  not.  Blushing,  -which  we 
call  the  natural  sign  of  shame,  certainly  cannot  exist 
in  a  negro  :  besides,  it  is  a  sign  of  anger  as  well  as 
shame  ;  and  of  innocent  bashfulness  as  well  as  guilty 
shame ;  and  of  ill-health,  and  fainting  away,  and  a 
thousand  other  affections  of  mind  and  body :  so  that 
if  you  choose  to  say  Nature  has  given  us  this,  as  an 
indication  to  others  of  what  passes  in  our  minds,  it  is 
an  extremely  dangerous  and  deceits  gtiide,  and  as 
Hkely  to  put  us  out  of  the  way  as  in  it.  There  is 
some  fallacy  also  in  this,  that  whenever  we  see  what 
we  call  the  signs  of  the  passions,  they  are  accompanied 
with  such  a  plain  context,  that  their  interpretation  is 
wonderfully  facilitated.  The  face  of  an  angry  fish- 
woman  would  indicate,  I  suppose,  the  signs  of  the 
passions;  but  these  signs  certainly  borrow  something 
of  their  perspicuity  from  the  oaths  which  accompany 
them,  and  something  from  the  blows  she  might 
bestow  on  the  object  of  her  indignation.  However,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Nature  has  given  some  very 
general  indications  of  the  passions ;  and  the  doctrine 
is  only  ridiculous,  when  pushed  to  such  extremes  as 
some  writers  have  carried  it.  If  the  whole  body  be 
taken  in,  as  well  as  the  countenance,  the  violent  agita- 
tion of  the  Hmbs  in  great  anger,  and  the  perfect  state 
of  rest  under  the  feeling  of  complacency  and  satisfac- 
tion, are,  no  doubt,  phenomena  which  always  follow 
those  affections  of  mind :  nor  do  I  suppose  there  is 
any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  wluch  expresses 
content  as  we  express  anger — or,  vice  versa,  anger 
as  we  do  content :  at  least,  no  nation,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  express  sudden  indignation  by  assuming  a 
more  tranquil  position  than  before ;  or  perfect  content 
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by  every  extravagance  of  gesture  and  motion.  In 
these  respects,  probably,  all  nations  are  alike :  but  tbe 
finer  signs  may  differ ;  for  in  grief,  one  muscle,  or  set 
of  muscles,  contracts :  in  displeasure,  another.  But  it 
is  not  simply  the  contraction  of  this  muscle  which  is 
our  sign  of  the  passion;  but  generally,  the  effect 
which  this  contraction  produces  upon  all  the  other 
features  of  the  face :  for  instance,  the  first  mark  of 
dejection  is,  that  it  makes  the  eyebrows  rise  towards 
the  middle  of  the  forehead,  more  than  towards  the 
cheek ;  but  the  effect  of  this  cannot  possibly  be  the 
same  with  a  fine  Italian  face,  and  with  the  physi- 
ognomy of  a  Chinese.  The  general  effect  upon  the 
countenance,  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  same 
muscle,  must  be  so  different,  that  the  smile  of  com- 
placency of  one  race  of  men,  may  exactly  correspond 
to  the  smile  of  contempt  in  another.  Therefore,  if 
Nature  has  made  such  a  language  of  looks,  it  is  only 
vernacular  in  each  particular  country  ;— it  is  not  the 
language  of  the  whole  world. 

The  doctrine  of  natural  signs,  taken  thus  grossly, 
is  true ;  carried  to  any  greater  degree  of  minuteness, 
will  be  found  to  involve  its  advocates  in  a  thousand 
absurdities. 

There  is  a  great  affinity  between  all  the  good  af- 
fections, and  the  same  affinity  between  all  the  male- 
volent and  painfal  ones.  It  is  a  common  thing  to 
become  very  fond  of  those  whom  we  pity :  appro- 
bation, long  exercised  towards  any  particular  person, 
generates,  at  last,  affection.  So  does  esteem ;  and  still 
more,  admiration.  Everybody  is  in  love  with  great 
heroes. 

The  pleasures  of  the  body  are  favourable  to  all  the 
benevolent  virtues,  and  its  pains  unfavourbale.  No 
one  is  so  inclined  to  good  nature,  courtesy,  and  gene- 
rosity, when  cold,  wet,  and  dirty,  as  after  pleasant 
feeding,  and  during  genial  warmth.  A  courtier,  who 
had  a  favour  to  ask  of  his  master,  would  never  choose 
a  moment  of  ear-ache,  or  a  fit  o^  t\i^  ^^"^-j  ^^  *^^ 
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happiest  opportnnity  of  preferring  his  request.  Count' 
Rumford  has  been  accnsed  of  being  too  fanci^il,  be- 
cause he  has  advanced  that  there  is  a  great  connection 
between  cleanliness  and  virtue.  It  is  a  position,  cer- 
tainly, very  capable  of  being  turned  into  ridicule;  bnt 
if  it  be  seriously  examined,  and  if  the  affinity  between 
our  feelings  be  properly  attended  to,  there  can  surely 
be  no  absurdity  iu  conceiving  that  all  the  filth  and 
pains  of  body,  and  little  privations,  to  which  the  poor 
are  subjected,  must  produce  an  irritation  of  mind 
infinitely  more  favourable  to  the  malevolent  than  to 
the  good  passions. 

The  inference  from  these  facts  is,  that  one  very 
successful  method  of  making  people  good,  is  to  make 
them  happy;  and  that  the  most  effectual  preventive 
of  punishment,  and  the  most  powerftd  auxiliary  to 
moral  advice,  is  to  diffuse  over  their  Uves  those  feel- 
ings of  comfort  and  ease,  which  have  an  almost 
mechanical  influence  in  cherishing  the  social  and 
benevolent  virtues. 

That  virtue  gives  happiness,  we  all  know;  but  if 
it  be  true  that  happiness  contributes  to  virtue,  the 
principle  furnishes  us  with  some  sort  of  excuse  for 
the  errors  and  excesses  of  able  young  men,  at  the 
bottom  of  life,  fretting  with  impatience  under  their 
obscurity,  and  hatching  a  thousand  chimeras  of  being 
neglected  and  overlooked  by  the  world.  The  natural 
cure  for  these  errors  is,  the  sunshine  of  prosperity :  as 
they  get  happier  they  get  better,  and  learn,  from 
the  respect  which  they  receive  from  others,  to  respect 
themselves.  'Whenever,'  says  Mr.  Lancaster  (in 
his  book  just  published),  '  I  met  with  a  boy  parti- 
cularly mischievous,  I  made  him  a  monitor ;  I  never 
knew  this  fail.'  The  cav^e  for  the  promotion,  and 
the  kind  of  encouragement  it  must  occasion,  I  confess 
appear  rather  singular;  but  of  the  effect  I  have  no 
sort  of  doubt. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  bad  passions  herd  together ; 
and  where  one  exists  in  any  strength,  the  others  are 
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mucli  more  likely  to  find  an  easy  reception.  Pain,  as 
I  have  said  before,  produces  anger ;  fear  gives  birth 
to  cruelty ;  displacency  is  the  parent  of  revenge :  so 
that  by  gaining  one  good  habit,  we  have  the  chance 
of  gaining  many  others  similar  to  it ;  and  by  con- 
tracting one  bad  one,  of  adding  very  rapidly  to  the 
stock  of  our  imperfections. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  passions,  originally  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  give  force  to  each  other. 
When  we  would  affect  anyone  very  much  by  a  matter 
of  fact,  of  which  we  intend  to  inform  him,  it  is  a  com- 
mon artifice  to  excite  his  curiosity, — delay  as  long  as 
possible  to  satisfy  it, —  and  by  that  means  raise  his 
anxiety  and  impatience  to  the  utmost,  before  we  give 
him  a  fcdl  insight  iuto  the  business.  We  know  this 
curiosity  will  precipitate  him  into  the  passion  which 
we  propose  to  raise,  and  assist  its  influence  upon  the 
mind.  Hope  is,  in  itself,  an  agreeable  passion,  and 
allied  to  friendship  and  benevolence ;  yet  it  is  able, 
sometimes,  to  increase  anger,  when  that  is  the  pre- 
dominant passion.  Nothing  communicates  more  force 
to  our  emotions  than  an  opposition  of  contrary  pas- 
sions— love  and  revenge,  hatred  and  admiration, 
gratitude  and  envy. 

*  Horror  and  doubt  distract 
His  troubled  thoughts,  and  from  the  bottom  stir 
The  hell  within  him  ;  for  within  him  hell 
He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor  from  hell 
One  step,  no  more  than  from  himself,  can  fly 
By  change  of  place.     Now  conscience  wakes  despair 
That  slumber'd ;  wakes  the  bitter  memory 
Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be 
Worse  ;  of  worse  deeds  worse  sufTerings  must  ensue. 
Sometimes  towards  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 
Lay  pleasant,  his  griev'd  look  he  fixes  sad ; ' 
Sometimes  towards  heaven,  and  the  full-blazing  sun, 
Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower: 
Then,  much  revolving,  thus  in  sighs  began.* 

In  all  this  altercation  of  passions,  those  of  an  op- 
posite nature,  instead  of  destroying  each,  otket^^^-^^'est 
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he  is  controlled  witliiii  the  sphere  in  which  he  at  pre- 
sent moves.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  very  little 
time  necessary  to  the  mind  for  its  changes ;  and  how 
short  a  preparation  obviates  the  worst  and  most  dan- 
gerous effects  of  the  passions.  To  come  into  a  room 
suddenly,  and  say  such  a  person  is  dead,  might  very 
likely  kill  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed :  but 
*  he  is  not  quite  so  well  as  could  be  wished ;  there  is 
some  little  danger  ;  he  was  getting  worse,'  and  so  on; 
— ^by  the  presentation  of  a  moumfdl  idea,  which  the 
mind  can  bear,  and  by  the  gradual  increase  of  it  up  to 
the  point  which  you  wish  to  establish,  though  you 
can  never  prevent  the  feelings  of  nature,  you  blunt 
them,  and  deter  their  excesses  from  acting  so  tremen- 
dously upon  the  infirmities  of  the  body. 

Any  one  passion  may  act  upon  the  mind,  when  it  is 
in  one  of  these  three  states : — first,  when  it  is  under 
the  influence  of  a  similar  passion ;  next,  when  it  is 
under  the  influence  of  an  opposite  passion ;  next, 
when  it  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  under  the  influence 
of  no  passion  at  all.  For  instance,  I  may  receive  such 
news  as  would  overwhelm  me  with  grief,  and,  at  the 
moment  previous  to  my  receiving  it,  I  may  be  in  a 
state  of  joy,  or  sorrow,  or  in  a  state  of  indifference ; 
the  question  is,  in  which  of  these  three  states  will  the 
new  passion  produce  its  greatest  effects  ?  Is  the  grief 
greater  for  being  added  to  grief,  or  being  contrasted 
to  previous  joy  ?  or  from  its  falling  on  the  mind  when 
it  was  in  a  passionless  state  ?  If  the  two  states  of 
grief  and  joy  cannot  coexist,  so  that  they  neutralise 
each  other,  then  the  grief  is  always  more  intense  from 
the  contrast.  If  a  father  were  to  learn  that  his  son 
had  distinguished  himself  very  much  in  battle,  and 
were  then  to  be  told,  in  the  midst  of  his  joy,  that  his 
son  had  died  of  his  wounds,  the  joy  and  the  grief  stand 
so  opposed  to  each  other,  that  the  one  would  go  rather 
to  inflame,  than  to  diminish,  the  other.  '  Dead  at  the 
very  moment  that  I  expected  to  see  him  return  with 
the  hig^hest  reputation !  in  the  midst  of  all  the  con- 
g-ratulations  I  was  making  to  myself  for  his  safety  !* 
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— ^these  are  the  ideas  with  which  a  parent  would 
naturally  exasperate  his  misfortune.  But  if  the  joy 
and  the  grief  were  in  nowise  related  together,  then 
the  joyfiil  passion  would  neutralise  the  sad  one.  To 
hear  that  my  fortune  was  materially  diminished,  would 
affect  me  less,  if  I  had  just  recovered  my  health, 
or  had  just  gained  a  distinguished  reputation.  I 
should  set  off  the  good  against  the  evil,  and  bring  my 
mind  to  a  kind  of  equilibrium  of  feeling  and  passion. 

Some  men  possess  a  much  stronger  tendency  to 
particular  passions  than  to  others, — ^and  passions, 
like  talents,  are  transmitted  by  birth  from  parent  to 
child  :  some  say,  acquired  by  early  imitation  ;  but  the 
analogy  of  animals  rather  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
birth  influences  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  limbs  and  general  figure.  All  the  foals  of  an  ill- 
tempered  horse  are  very  often  as  vicious  as  the  sire, 
whom  they  have  never  seen.  Cock-fighters  are  ex- 
tremely attsntive  to  the  breed  of  their  fowls:  a  valiant 
cock  has  his  eggs  sent  about  as  presents,  that  they 
may  be  hatched  into  heroes  :  and  these  heroes  have 
certainly  had  no  communication  with  their  parents, 
and  no  opportunity  of  forming  their  manners  upon 
such  models  of  valour. 

It  is  very  often  (not  always)  true,  that  there  is  a 
ruling  passion  which  obscures  or  absorbs  all  the  rest. 
In  some  minds,  two  or  three  of  the  great  passions  ap- 
pear to  hold  a  divided  empire ;  in  others,  there  is 
such  a  want  of  prominence  in  the  active  principles, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  which  governs, — 
which  obeys.  It  is,  however,  an  extremely  important 
circumstance  in  the  investigation  of  character,  to  as- 
certain what  are  the  paramount  motives  by  which 
any  human  being  is  habitually  impelled :  and  the  most 
complicated  phenomena,  after  such  a  key  to  their 
interpretation  is  once  obtained,  become  clear  and  com- 
prehensible. We  speak  of  a  man's  disposition  accord- 
ing to  the  predominance  of  good  or  bad  passions  in 

his  nature. 

z2 
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There  are  three  expressions  in  our  language  which, 
because  they  refer  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  the 
passions,  require  some  explanation  in  this  place — 
Temper,  Humour,  and  Nature.  When  used  with  ad- 
jectives of  blame  and  praise,  temper  and  humour  mean 
nearly  the  same  thing.  A  good-humoured  person,  or 
a  good-tempered  person,  is  one  in  whom  the  intentions 
and  actions  of  others  do  not  easily  excite  bad  passions, 
— who  does  not  mistake  the  motives  by  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  actuated  towards  him.  A  good- 
natured  person  is  a  man  of  active  benevolence,  who 
seeks  to  give  pleasure  to  others  in  little  things.  Good- 
temper  measures  how  a  man  is  acted  upon  by  others  : 
good-nature  measures  how  he  acts  for  others.  The 
presumption  is,  that  the  two  excellences  would  be 
found  uniformly  conjoined  together  ;  that  a  man  who 
was  passively  benevolent,  would  be  actively  so  too : 
but  the  reverse  is  often  the  case  in  practice.  There 
are  many  men  of  inviolable  temper,  who  never  exert 
themselves  to  do  a  good-natured  thing,  from  one  end 
of  the  year  to  the  other :  and  many  in  the  highest 
degree  irritable,  who  are  perpetually  employed  in 
little  acts  of  good-nature.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
all  the  three  words  refer  only  to  the  little  vices  and 
virtues.  Repeated  fits  of  peevishness  constitute  ill- 
temper.  Violent  hatred,  and  deadly  revenge,  require 
and  receive  a  much  graver  name.  To  do  little  favours 
to  others,  and  contrive  small  gratifications  and  amuse- 
ments for  them,  is  the  province  of  a  good-natured 
man.  A  more  exalted  and  difficult  benevolence  imme- 
diately assumes  a  more  dignified  appellation,  and  ceases 
to  be  called  good-nature.  To  bring  a  large  twelfth- 
cake  to  a  child,  is  good-nature ;  to  give  him  education, 
support,  and  protection,  though  he  have  no  natural 
claim  upon  you,  is  compassion,  and  the  summit  of 
good  feeling. 

Of  all  the  affections,  there  are  various  degrees. 
There  is  that  degree  in  which  it  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible ;   there  is   that  calm  state  of  the  affection, 
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where  it  leaves  tlie  reason  xmbiassed;  and  there  is 
that  last,  and  most  violent  degree  of  it,  which  assumes 
the  name  of  passion.  This  is  quite  as  true  of  the 
malevolent,  as  of  the  benevolent  affections.  Resent- 
ment may  be  calm,  or  it  may  be  furious.  There  is  a 
silent  apprehension,  and  a  fear  exhibiting  itself  in  the 
most  acute  paroxysms.  Now,  it  seems  evident  that 
reason,  in  a  strict  sense  (meaning  by  that  term  the 
judgment  of  truth  and  falsehood),  can  never  be  any 
motive  ta  the  will,  and  can  have  no  influence,  but  so 
far  as  it  touches  some  passion  or  affection.  What  is 
commonly,  and  in  a  popular  sense,  called  reason,  and 
is  so  much  recommended  in  moral  discourses,  is  no- 
thing but  a  general  and  cahn  passion,  which  takes  a 
comprehensive  and  distant  view  of  its  object,  and  ac- 
tuates the  will,  without  exciting  any  sensible  emotion. 
A  man,  we  say,  is  diligent  from  reason ;  that  is,  from 
a  calm  desire  of  riches  and  fortune.  A  man  adheres 
to  justice  from  reason ;  that  is,  from  a  calm  regard  to 
public  good,  and  to  a  character  with  himself  and 
others.  For  observe  all  that  reason  can  do ;  reason 
only  enables  us  to  judge  of  propositions.  This  man  is 
miserable  ;  this  man  is  going  on  in  a  way  which  will 
terminate  in  his  complete  ruin ;  by  a  prudent  set  of 
measures,  I  will  save  and  convert  him.  By  your 
reason  you  prognosticate  his  ftiture  good;  but  the 
motwe  which  induces  you  to  plan  his  extrication,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  reason.  If  God  had  not  planted 
the  benevolent  passions  in  your  heart,  you  may  go  on 
reasoning  and  anticipating  to  all  eternity,  without  the 
slightest  disposition  to  act  All  motives  come  from 
the  passions  ;  all  means  and  instruments,  from  reason. 
The  same  objects  which  recommend  themselves  to 
reason,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  are  also  the  objects 
of  passion  when  they  are  nearer  to  us ;  and  acquire 
some  other  advantage,  either  of  external  situation,  or 
congmity  to  our  internal  temper.  Evil  near  at  hand 
produces  aversion,  and  is  the  object  of  passion ;  at  a 
great  distance,  we  say  it  is  avoided  from  xesjaoTL.  'YV^ 
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common  error  of  metaphysicians  lias  been  in  ascribing 
the  direction  of  the  wfll  entirely  to  one  of  those  prin- 
ciples, and  supposing  the  other  to  have  no  influence. 
In  general,  we  may  observe  that  both  these  principles 
operate  on  the  "will;  and  what  we  call  strength  of 
mind,  implies  the  prevalence  of  the  calm  passions 
above  the  violent;  though  we  may  easily  observe  that 
there  is  no  person  so  constantly  possessed  of  this 
virtue,  as  never  on  any  occasion  to  yield  to  the  solici- 
tations of  violent  desire  and  affection:  and  from  these 
variations  of  temper  proceed  the  great  diflB.culty  of 
deciding  with  regard  to  the  future  actions  and  resolu- 
tions of  men,  where  there  is  any  contrariety  of  motives 
and  passions. 

Without  some  calm  passion, — some  degree  of  some 
species  of  desire, — the  mind  could  not  long  endure. 
Such  a  state  is  probably  the  state  of  fatuity  or 
idiotism.  A  man  in  such  a  condition  would  stop  in 
the  middle  of  a  street,  and  remain  there  all  his  life. 
Some  degree  of  passion,  therefore,  is  not  only  pleasing, 
but  necessary.  Whenever  this  stimulus  of  passion 
does  not  exist  in  due  proportion,  we  feel  ennui :  when 
there  is  a  just  degree  of  passion,  and  that  passion  di- 
rects us  to  objects  easily  attainable,  we  feel  contented, 
— for  content  is  not  the  absence  of  calm  passion,  but 
the  constant  facility  of  gratifying  it  without  too  much 
difficulty,  and  without  subsequent  inconvenience.  Not 
only  is  a  state  of  calm  passion  pleasant,  but  a  state 
of  violent  emotion  appears  to  have  its  allurements. 
Young  persons  love  danger  for  danger's  sake.  School- 
boys climb  walls  and  trees  because  it  is  agreeable  to 
them  to  be  afraid  of  tumbling ; — and  this  explains  the 
pleasures  of  mischief.  A  schoolboy  flings  a  stone 
into  a  window,  and,  running  to  some  distance,  stops 
to  enjoy  the  violent  rage  of  the  person  whose  window 
has  been  broken  :  the  moderate  risk  he  runs  is  a  very 
pleasant  excitement  to  him.  Nay,  he  will  tie  a  rope 
across  a  place  where  he  knows  people  are  to  pass, 
even  where  he  cannot  wait  to  see  them  tumble :  the 
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mere  imagmation  of  so  mucli  terror  and  confusion 
fills  hiTTi  with  pleasant  feelings,  and  he  is  eonvnlsed 
with  laughter  at  the  very  thoughts  of  it. 

Young  men  turn  soldiers  and  sailors  from  the  love 
of  being  agitated ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  country 
gentlemen  leap  over  stone  walls.  This  —  and  not 
avarice  —  is  the  explanation  of  gaming.  Men  who 
game,  are,  in  general,  very  little  addicted  to  avarice  ; 
but  they  court  the  conflict  of  passions  which  gaming 
produces,  and  which  guards  them  from  the  dulness 
of  ennui  to  which  they  would  otherwise  feel  them- 
selves exposed.  The  love  of  emotion  is  the  founda- 
tion of  tragedy ;  and  so  pleasant  is  it  to  be  moved, 
that  we  set  off  for  the  express  purpose  of  looking  ex- 
cessively dismal  for  two  hours  and  a  half  interspersed 
with  long  intervals  of  positive  sobbing.  The  taste  for 
emotion  may,  however,  become  a  dangerous  taste ;  and 
we  shoujd  be  very  cautious  how  we  attempt  to  squeeze 
but  of  human  life,  more  ecstasy  and  paroxysm  than 
it  can  well  afford.  It  throws  an  air  of  insipidity  over 
the  greater  part  of  our  being,  and  lavishes  on  a  few 
favoured  moments  the  joy  which  was  given  to  season 
our  whole  existence.  It  is  to  act  like  schoolboys, — 
to  pick  the  plums  and  sweetmeats  out  of  the  cake,  and 
quarrel  with  the  insipidity  of  the  batter  :  whereas  the 
business  is,  to  infase  a  certain  share  of  flavour 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  mass;  and  not  so  to 
habituate  ourselves  to  strong  impulse  and  extraordi- 
nary feeling,  that  the  common  tenor  of  human  affairs 
should  appear  to  us  incapable  of  amusement,  and  de- 
void of  interest.  The  only  safe  method  of  indulging 
this  taste  for  emotion,  is  by  seeking  for  its  gratifica- 
tion, not  in  passion,  but  in  science,  and  all  the  plea- 
sures of  the  understanding  ;  by  mastering  some  new 
diflGiculty ;  by  seeing  some  new  field  of  speculation 
open  itself  before  us  ;  by  learning  the  creations,  the 
divisions,  the  connections,  the  designs,  and  contriv- 
ances of  nature.  If  we  seek  relief  from  the  lassitude 
of  common  thoughts  and  common  things,  tlae^^  «jcft  \)aa 
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only  emotions  wMcli  at  once  are  innocent,  inexhaust- 
ible, and  sublime. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  con* 
siderable  degree  of  connection  between  the  intellec- 
tual and  active  powers  ;  that  talents  must  produce  a 
striking  influence  upon  affections,  and  affections  upon 
talents.  The  extremes  are  very  easily  perceived; 
there  is  a  degree  of  energy  in  the  active  powers, 
utterly  incompatible  with  any  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing at  all.  In  paroxysms  of  rage  and  grief,  not 
only  the  arrangement  of  ideas,  but  even  the  utterance 
of  words,  becomes  quite  impossible :  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  the  understand- 
ing comes  to  act  at  all ;  how  it  does  anything  more 
than  merely  perceive,  without  the  influence  of  some 
desire  or  affection,  however  low  and  however  cahn 
that  degree  may  be.  The  influence  of  passion  upon 
the  understanding  will,  of  course,  be  very  different, 
according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  understanding  to 
which  it  is  applied.  To  all  efforts  of  the  imagination, 
a  certain  degree  of  passion  appears  highly  favourable ; 
— anger  quickens  wit,  multiplies  images  and  words, 
and  gives  a  flow  and  a  fecundity,  of  which  the  mind 
is  utterly  destitute  in  its  ordinary  state.  Every  man 
is  eloquent  in  speaking  of  himself,  from  the  direct  in- 
fluence which  his  passions  have  upon  his  imagination. 
The  finest  and  most  affecting  parts  of  Cicero  are 
always  about  himself;  every  passion  of  his  great 
mind  seems  to  be  at  work,  in  that  noble  conclusion 
of  the  second  philippic,  which  afterwards  cost  him  his 
Hfe.  *  But  do  you,  Antony,'  he  says,  *  look  to  your- 
self; and  I  will  confess  what  are  my  principles. 
I  have  defended  the  republic  when  I  was  young, 
I  will  not  desert  it  now  I  am  old :  I  have  despised 
the  sword  of  Catiline,  and  the  sword  of  Antony 
shall  not  alarm  me.  Most  willingly  would  I  sacri- 
fice this  body,  if,  by  my  death,  the  liberty  of  Rome 
could  be  established.  Did  not  I  say  twenty 
years  ago,  in  this  very  senate,  that  when  a  man 
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peristed  wlio  had  reached  the  dignity  of  consul,  he 
could  not  be  said  to  have  perished  prematurely? 
•And  do  you  think,  now  that  old  age  has  come  upon 
me,  I  will  retract  or  deny  this  doctrine  ?  Conscript 
fathers,  I  wish  for  death  ;  I  have  gained  all  that 
the  republic  can  bestow ;  I  have  performed  all  that 
it  can  require  !  Let  death  come  when  it  will,  I  am 
prepared  to  meet  it.  I  have  only  two  things  to  im- 
plore :  first,  that  my  country  may  deal  out  to  all  her 
children  the  punishment  or  the  reward  they  merit ; 
next,  that  when  I  do  die,  I  may  leave  the  Romans 
free.  If  the  Gods  grant  me  this,  there  is  nothing 
else  which  they  can  bestow.' 

No  one  could  say  of  Mr.  Burke  that  he  did  not 
write  with  passion ;  and  whenever  his  passions  are 
awakened,  his  imagination  appears  to  be  fecundated : 
he  is  metaphorical  at  all  times ;  but  when  he  feels 
strongly,  everything  is  simile,  allusion,  and  metaphor ; 
and  these  are  poured  out  in  a  manner  quite  natural, 
as  if  the  habitual  effect  of  passion  in  him  were,  to 
conjure  up  all  this  splendid  imagery,  and  to  give 
unusual  promptitude  to  the  current  of  his  ideas. 

But,  though  passion  always  comes  in  aid  of  a  fine 
imagination,  it  very  often  happens  that  we  meet  with 
imagination  without  passion  or  feehng,— and  feehng 
and  passion  without  imagination. 

There  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  book  of  Ruth, 
which,  though  ftill  of  feeling,  has  no  imagination. 
*  And  Ruth  said  to  her  mother,  Naomi,  Entreat  me 
not  to  leave  thee ;  for  whither  thou  goest  I  will  go  ; 
and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  Grod  shall  be  my  Grod : 
where  thou  diest  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be 
buried:  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if 
aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me  ! '  Nothing  can 
be  more  beautiftd,  but  there  is  no  imagination  in  it. 
If  Cowley,  or  any  of  the  poets  of  Cowley's  school, 
had  had  to  express  the  same  degree  of  affection,  he 
would  most  probably  have  found  several  reasons  '^la.^ 
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the  affection  of  Ruth  for  Naomi  resembled  lightning, 
smoke,  air,  fire,  water,  and  clouds  ;  what  properties, 
it  had  in  common  with  the  shooting  of  a  meteor ;  and 
in  what  way  it  might  be  compared  both  to  morning 
and  evening,  and  the  middle  of  the  day ;  in  short,  he 
would  have  displayed  a  great  deal  of  imagination 
totally  barren  of  all  passion. 

To  inventive  reasoning,  the  passions  are  very  &- 
vourable.  The  resources  which  men  exhibit  in 
shipwrecks,  and  on  desert  islands,  are  perfectly  as- 
tonishing. In  the  attempt  to  escape  from  prison,  as 
much  has  been  done  with  a  rusty  nail,  as  the  best 
artizan  could  hardly  have  effected  with  the  best  tools, 
in  any  ordinary  state  of  excitement  of  mind.  In  short, 
the  process  of  invention  in  reasoning,  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  process  of  invention  in  poetry.  In  pas- 
sion, the  mind  dwells  intensely  on  one  subject :  all 
the  ideas  related  to  it,  occur  from  association ;  and 
we  seize  upon  the  epithet,  the  argument,  or  the  me- 
chanical invention  which  we  judge  the  best.  Passion 
aids  the  understanding  by  multiplying  the  associa- 
tions. It  was  precisely  the  same  effect  which  passion 
produced,  that  aided  Cicero,  when  he  attacked  An- 
tony ;  Archimedes,  when  he  defended  Syracuse  ;  and 
Baron  Ti'enck,  when  he  broke  out  of  prison.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  quick  and  strong  passions  are 
not  inimical  to  those  circumspect  habits  of  mind, 
which  are  necessary  to  a  good  taste ;  for  I  shonld 
conceive  that,  in  the  acquirement  of  a  fine  taste,  first 
emotions  must  be  very  often  checked,  and  the  mind 
kept  in  a  state  of  suspense,  till  the  relation  of  each 
part  to  the  whole  has  been  examined,  and  the  effect 
of  surprise  properly  allowed  for. 

There  is  a  state  of  mind,  however,  in  which  it  is  as 
important  to  keep  a  crowd  of  ideas  out  of  the  mind, 
as  it  is  at  others  to  excite  them  ;  and,  at  such  periods, 
the  presence  of  any  lively  passion  must  be  detrimental. 
When  we  wish  to  fix  the  attention  upon  one  object, 
to  ascertain  aU  its   properties,  and  the  relations  it 
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bears  to  some  other  object,  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
favourable to  such  habits  of  accurate  observation 
than  that  crowd  of  slightly  related  ideas,  with  which 
the  passions  are  apt  to  people  the  understanding. 

With  respect  to  the  general  connection  between 
passions  and  talents,  no  rule  can  be  laid  down,  by 
which  the  existence  of  the  one  is  with  any  certainly 
inferred  from  the  existence  of  the  other.  Great  pas- 
sions may  coexist  with  a  very  low  state  of  talent ; 
and  great  talents  with  a  very  low  state  of  passion. 
Nor  does  it  by  any  means  appear,  that  the  cold-blooded 
race  of  men  are  intended  to  act  a  less  conspicuous 
part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  than  those  whose 
passions  are  the  most  acute  and  the  most  irritable. 
The  liberty  of  Europe  is  at  present  threatened  by  a 
man  of  the  most  impetuous  passions ;  the  indepen- 
dence of  America  was  established  by  a  man  who.  cer- 
tainly had  his  passions  in  the  most  perfect  command. 
Alexander  was  a  madman  ;  Augustus,  calm  and  art- 
ful. When  we  compare  together  the  retarding  and 
the  impelling  part  of  the  machinery,  it  would  be 
crude  and  hasty  language  to  give  one  any  preference 
over  the  other.  If  there  be  any  man  who  has  great 
passions  which  he  can  command  and  obey,  according 
to  circumstances,  such  a  man  must  in  the  end  be 
greater  than  all  others  of  equal  talents. 

The  passions,  I  have  before  stated  to  be  affected  by 
every  circumstance  which  affects  the  body, — as  age, 
health,  climate,  and  race  ;  they  are  affected  by  go- 
vernment, by  rank,  by  sex,  by  education,  by  the 
degree  of  refinement  of  the  age,  by  solitude,  by  so- 
ciety, and  by  habit.  In  fact,  the  passions  are  acted 
upon  by  every  outward  and  inward  circumstance ; 
but  these  are  the  principal.  It  is  very  easy  to  con- 
ceive, that  governments  absolutely  under  the  control 
of  the  people,  and  absolutely  under  the  control  of 
one  person,  must  have  a  strong  tendency  to  encourage 
different  passions :  that  the  same  circumstance  must 
be  true  of  commercial  and  of  military  lia^icma  \  ^OwbJ^ 
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where  tlie  youth  of  any  country  hear  nothing  spoken 
of,  at  their  first  coming  into  life,  but  the  acquisition 
of  properiy,  and  perceive  that  everyone  increases  in 
estimation  as  he  advances  in  opulence,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  active  principles  by  which  he  vnll 
be  controlled,  will  be  of  a  very  difierent  nature  from 
what  they  would  have  been,  if  he  had  been  nursed  in 
the  tumult  and  glory  of  arms.  Civilization  must  have 
a  prodigious  effect  upon  the  passions  ;  it  must  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  revenge,  by  strengthening  the 
power  of  law ;  whereas,  in  barbarous  times,  a  man 
has  only  his  own  malevolent  passions  to  trust  to  for 
protection.  Courtesy,  and  the  appearance  of  bene- 
volence, are  fashionable;  reputation  becomes  valu- 
able, and  a  certain  degree  of  good  faith  is  more 
generaUy  diffused. 

The  most  considerable  difference  between  the  active 
powers  of  the  sexes,  is,  that  women  are  more  gene- 
rally under  the  influence  of  fear ;  and  they  rather 
avoid  shame  than  seek  glory.  They  are  probably, 
also,  more  under  the  influence  of  the  benevolent  feel- 
ings than  men,  because  in  the  distribution  of  duties, 
a  great  number  of  benevolent  offices  devolve  upon 
them ;  and  because  they  are  exempted  from  all  those 
which  require  an  immediate  exertion  of  the  malevo- 
lent passions,  or  at  least  a  suppression  of  the  benevo- 
lent ones.  It  is  the  duty  of  men  to  cut  off  limbs,  hang 
criminals,  and  massacre  the  enemies  of  their  country, 
whenever  they  are  able:  they  are  soldiers,  judges, 
and  physicians  : — ^women  are  carefully  protected  from 
every  situation  which  requires  the  sacrifice  of  a 
single  instant  of  benevolence.  Speaking  very  gene- 
rally and  grossly,  the  effect  of  solitude  is  to  cherish 
great  virtues  and  to  destroy  little  ones.  '  Society,' 
says  Adam  Smith,  '  is  the  best  preservative  of  that 
equal  and  happy  temper  which  is  so  necessary  to 
self-satisfaction  and  enjoyment:  men  of  retirement 
and  speculation,  who  are  apt  to  sit  brooding  at  home 
over  either  grief  or  resentment,  though  they  may 
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often  liave  more  hnmamty,  more  generosity,  and  a 
nicer  sense  of  honour,  yet  seldom  possess  that 
equality  of  temper  whicli  is  so  common  among  men 
of  the  world.' 

The  difference  of  the  passions,  and  the  different 
proportions  in  which  the  same  passions  are  measured 
out  to  different  individuals,  form  the  leading  and  most 
prominent  diversities  in  human  character.  Men  differ 
from  each  other  very  materially,  as  their  desires  are 
negative  or  positive ; — as  they  wish  to  obtain  praise, 
or  to  avoid  blame.  In  the  first  class  are  the  vain,  the 
ambitious,  and  the  active  part  of  the  human  race; 
the  last  contains  men  of  reserve,  of  humility,  and  of 
caution ;  who,  provided  they  do  not  incur  ridicule 
and  disgrace,  are  well  contented  to  leave  to  others  the 
contest  for  distinction. 

Men  differ,  as  their  desires  are  vehement  or  weak. 
Some  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  desires  at  all ; 
others  would  overturn  kingdoms,  and  mingle  heaven 
with  earth,  to  effect  the  least  of  all  their  desires. 

Another  variety  in  human  character  is,  the  length 
or  continuation  of  desire,  which,  united  with  vehe- 
mence of  desire,  makes,  I  believe,  what  we  call  strength 
of  character  :  for  we  could  not  deny  to  any  man  that 
attribute,  who  wished  anything  vehemently,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  pursuit  of  it  steadily ;  at  least,  if  it 
was  his  habit  to  feel  and  act  after  this  manner. 
Then  again,  we  may  observe  a  striking  dissimilarity 
among  men,  as  they  are  governed  by  near  or  distant 
motives ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  they  are  under  the 
influence  of  calm,  or  strong  passions.  We  distin- 
guish, also,  between  warm  and  cold  dispositions, — that 
is,  between  different  degrees  of  the  benevolent  feel- 
ings, —  as  we  do  between  different  degrees  of  irasci- 
bility, in  the  epithets  irritable  and  patient.  Some 
men  are  extremely  benevolent  in  little  things,  and 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  poHteness  ;  others 
have  the  great  virtues,  and  not  the  lesser  ones, 

A  disposition  to  fear,  or  to  hope,  makes  Wo  ^\Set^TAi 
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classes  of  men ;  so  does  tlie  place,  or  degree,  in  wMcli 
a  man  puts  himself,  with  regard  to  his  fellow-creatures. 
It  has  often  been  said,  that,  where  the  passions  are 
the  most  difficult  to  be  roused,  they  are  the  most  terri- 
ble when  they  are  roused.  It  is  most  probable  that 
this  opinion  is  not  quite  so  true  as  it  is  supposed  to 
be,  from  the  deception  which,  in  this  case,  must  neces- 
sarily be  exercised  upon  the  imagination  by  the  con- 
trast. Whoever  were  to  see  a  beautiful  young  lady  in 
a  violent  rage,  would  be  apt  to  think  it  much  more 
excessive  and  violent,  from  the  mere  novelty  and  sur- 
prise of  the  thing,  than  if  he  had  beheld  the  captain 
of  a  man-of-war  in  a  similar  situation  of  mind. 
Again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  causes  which 
tl]iow  a  person  of  a  mild  disposition  into  a  fit  of  rage, 
must  be  very  strong,  to  commit  such  an  outrage  upon 
the  customary  habits  of  his  nature ;  whereas,  an  equal 
degree  of  indignation  may  easily  be  produced  in  a 
more  irritable  disposition,  by  a  cause  less  grave  and 
important.  But,  the  degree  of  •  provocation  being 
given,  and  the  effects  of  novelty  allowed  for,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see,  why  the  passions  of  a  phlegmatic  man, 
once  roused,  should  be  stronger  and  more  difl&cult  to 
be  allayed  than  those  of  one  more  accustomed  to  pas- 
sion. One  solution,  indeed,  there  is,  which  has  some 
appearance  of  plausibility.  Men  accustomed,  for  in- 
stance, to  anger,  may  often  have  suffered  from  anger ; 
though  unable  to  check  the  passion  entirely,  they  have 
learnt  a  certain  degree  of  control  over  its  wildest  ex- 
cesses, and  are  not,  at  those  moments,  quite  so  unable 
to  govern  themselves  as  they  appear  to  be  :  but, 
where  passion  is  new,  it  is  unsuspected,  unaccustomed 
to  any  check,  and  much  more  likely  to  hurry  on  to 
excesses,  because  its  excesses  are  not  feared,  and 
hardly  known.  There  is  a  certain  analogy  to  this  in 
drunkenness.  Professed  regular  drunkards  preserve  a 
certain  glimmering  of  reason,  and  are  seldom  very  ex- 
travagant in  their  behaviour :  drunkenness  in  a  person 
unaccustomed  to  it  is  often  perfect  madness. 
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SncH  are  a  few  of  tHe  most  strikmg  phenomena  of 
tlie  passions,  which  move  the  world,  and  make  up  the 
secret  life  and  inward  existence  of  man ;  for  what  we 
do  see  and  know  with  certainty  of  any  human  crea- 
ture, is,  whether  he  is  lodged  in  marble  or  in  clay, — 
whether  down  or  straw  is  his  bed, — whether  he  is 
clothed  in  the  purple  of  the  world,  or  moulders  in  rags. 
The  inward  world,  the  man  within  the  breast,  the 
dominion  of  thought,  the  region  of  passion, — all  this 
we  cannot  penetrate :  we  can  never  tell  how  a  kind 
and  benevolent  heart  can  cheer  a  desperate  fortune  : 
the  comfort  which  the  lowest  man  may  feel  in  a  spot- 
less mind, — the  fimmess  which  a  man  derives  from 
loving  justice, — the  glory  with  which  he  rebukes  the 
bad  emotion,  and  bids  his  passions  be  still.  Therefore, 
not  to  the  accidents  of  life,  but  to  the  fountains  of 
thought,  and  to  the  springs  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
should  the  efforts  of  man  be  directed  to  rear  up  such 
sentiments  as  shaU  guard  us  from  the  pangs  of  envy ; 
to  make  us  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  every  sentient 
being  ;  to  feel  too  happy  ourselves  for  hatred  and  re- 
sentment ;  to  forget  the  body,  or  to  enslave  it  for 
ever ;  seeking  to  purify,  to  exalt,  and  to  refine  our 
nature.  This  is  the  rigid  discipline  of  moral  philo- 
sophy, which,  rigid  as  it  is,  is  so  beautiful  and  so 
good,  that  without  it  no  condition  of  life  is  tolerable ; 
with  it,  none  wretched,  sordid,  or  mean. 
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ON  THE    DESIBES. 

Dr.  Reid,  in  liis  essay  upon  the  Active  Powers,  re- 
marks of  our  desires,  that  they  have,  all  of  them, 
things,  Tiot  persons,  for  their  object.  They  neither 
imply  any  good  nor  ill  affection  towards  any  person, 
nor  even  towards  ourselves.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
with  propriety  be  called  either  selfish  or  social.  But 
there  are  various  principles  of  action  in  men,  which 
have  persons  for  their  immediate  objects,  and  imply 
in  their  very  nature,  our  being  well  or  ill  affected  to 
some  person,  or  at  least  to  some  animated  being. 
*  Such  principles,'  says  Dr.  Reid,  *  I  call  by  the 
general  name  of  affections  ;  whether  they  dispose  us 
to  do  good  or  hurt  to  others.'  This  method,  by 
which  passions  are  referred  to  persons,  and  desires  to 
things,  has  been  also  adopted  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart, 
in  his  *  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,'  without  any 
alteration.  But  if  desire  concern  only  things,  why  is 
the  love  of  esteem  classed  among  the  desires  ?  for  that, 
surely,  respects  persons :  and  why  are  joy  and  grief 
classed  among  the  passions  without  any  limitation  ?  for 
grief  may  be  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  20,000 Z.,  as  by 
the  loss  of  an  aunt  or  a  cousin.  There  is  a  grief  oc- 
casioned by  persons,  and  a  grief  occasioned  by  things ; 
but  both  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  would  not  scruple 
to  call  grief — let  its  cause  be  what  it  would — by  the 
name  of  passion.  The  first  object,  surely,  in  all  in- 
vestigations of  this  nature,  is  to  ascertain  in  what 
sense  such  words  are  actually  used :  and  then,  after 
showing  that  such  uses  are  unsatisfactory  or  vague, 
to  propose  that  deviation  from  the  established  mean- 
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ing,  which,  being  the  most  useful,  is  the  least  violent. 
In  chemistry,  mineralogy,  or  any  science  remote  from 
common  life,  the  popular  language  which  respects 
them  is  commonly  not  only  useless,  but  it  conduces  to 
error,  and  is  better  kept  out  of  view ;  but  in  the  lan- 
guage of  feeling,  words  are  of  great  importance,  be- 
cause every  man  feels  they  are  the  repositories  of 
buman  judgments,  upon  a  subject  on  which  all  men 
are,  more  or  less,  calculated  to  judge.  It  will  appear, 
I  believe,  that  in  all  this  business  of  feeling,  there  are 
three  things  which  have  particuliarly  attracted  our 
notice:^ — the  violent  perturbation  or  derangement 
the  mind  suffers ;  the  wish  to  do  something,  or  obtain 
something,  with  which  that  perturbation  is  accom- 
panied ;  and  the  cause  from  which  that  perturbation 
is  derived. 

Achilles  heard :  with  grief  and  rage  opprest, 

His  heart  swell'd  high,  and  •labour'd  in  his  breast ; 

Distracting  thoughts  by  turns  his  bosom  ruled, 

Now  fired  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  cool'd; 

That  prompts  his  hand  to  draw  the  deadly  sword. 

Force  through  the  Greeks,  and  pierce  their  haughty  lord ; 

This  whispers  soft,  his  vengeance  to  control, 

And  calm  the  rising  tempest  of  the  soul. 

In  this,  and  in  every  other  picture  of  extreme  pas- 
sion, it  is  to  the  perturbation  itself,  its  causes,  and  its 
consequences,  that  we  direct  our  inquiry.  Whenever 
the  emotion  proceeds  from  a  bodily  cause,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  a  wish  to  act,  or  to  obtain,  we  give  to 
that  emotion  the  name  of  appetite — as  in  the  in- 
stance of  hunger  and  thirst.  Here  the  mind  is  thrown 
into  a  state  of  emotion, — the  body  is  the  cause  of  that 
emotion  ;  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  wish  to  obtain, 
and  to  act.  No  one  would  now  call  hunger  and  thirst, 
passions :  or  imagine  that  the  celebrated  authoress  of 
the  Plays  on  the  Passions,  is  bound,  in  the  prosecution 
of  her  task,  to  bring  forward  a  hero  who  has  not  eaten 
anything  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  to  conclude  such 
a  play  with  the  catastrophe  of  a  dinner  or  a  su^^^^ , 

A  A 
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We  say  a  desi/re  for  food,  as  well  as  an  appetite  for 
food ;  but  in  speaking  of  tlie  desires,  and  tli^  appetites^ 
we  slionld  hanily  class  together  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  desire  of  drink.  It  seems  generally 
agreed,  where  any  kind  of  precision  is  required,  to 
call  the  bodily  emotions  by  the  name  of  appetites; 
and  the  mental  ones,  by  those  of  passion  or  desire. 

When  the  cause,  then,  of  the  emotion  is  the  body, 
and  when  it  is  accompanied  with  an  active  tendency, 
it  is  called  appetite;  when  it  is  noty  it  receives  simply 
the  name  of  bodily  pain  or  pleasure.  We  may  say 
metaphorically,  thafc  gout,  rheumatism,  and  lumbago, 
are  the  unpleasant  passions  of  the  body;  that  warmth 
and  repletion  are  its  agreeable  passions. 

Whenever  we  see  any  emotion  of  the  mind  which 
has  not  the  body  for  its  cause,  we  call  it  desire,  if  it 
lead  to  action ;  passion,  if  it  do  not.  No  one  calls  grief 
and  joy,  hope  and  fear,  by  the  name  of  desire.  To 
suffer  from  the  desire  of  grief,  is  nonsense ;  to  suffer 
from  the  passion  of  grief,  is  the  customary  phrase. 
They  are  not  called  desires,  because  they  are  not  the 
immediate  causes  of  action.  We  say  the  desire  of 
knowledge,  the  desire  of  esteem,  the  desire  of  power, 
because  they  are  emotions  leading  immediately  to  ac- 
tion. Some  emotions  we  call  indiscriminately  by  the 
name  of  passion  or  desire :  but  this  exactly  confirms 
what  I  say ;  for  when  we  speak  of  the  passion  of  re- 
venge, we  are  more  particularly  thinking  of  the  per- 
turbation the  mind  endures ;  when  we  speak  of  re- 
venge as  a  desire,  we  have  in  mind  the  tendency  to 
action  which  it  occasions :  therefore  if  I  am  right, 
the  idea  of  referring  desires  to  things,  and  passions  to 
persons,  is  quite  unfounded ;  and  this  will  turn  out  to 
be  somewhere  near  their  meaning. 

Appetites  are  emotions  of  mind,  proceeding  from 
a  bodily  cause,  and  leading  immediately  to  action: 
there  are  also  animal  pains  and  pleasures,  which  are 
emotions  of  the  mind  proceeding  from  a  bodily  cause, 
and  not  leading  immediately  to  action.     Passions  are 
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emotions  of  tlie  mind,  not  proceeding  from  a  bodily- 
cause,  and  not  leading  immediately  to  action.  Desires 
are  emotions  of  the  mind,  not  proceeding  from  a  bodily- 
cause,  and  leading  to  action. —  And  lastly,  whenever 
we  use  the  two  words,  dedre  and  passion,  for  the  same 
affection  of  mind,  it  is  because  in  the  one,  we  consider 
what  the  mind  endures  from  the  emotion;  in  the 
other,  how  it  is  impelled  to  act  by  the  emotion. 

I  am  aware  it  would  be  very  curious,  as  well  9,s  very 
useful,  here  to  consider  how  far  the  same  divisions 
and  distinctions  obtain  in  other  languages,  which  are 
adopted  in  our  own :  it  would  not  be  very  diiB&cult  to 
do  it,  but  it  would  necessarily  lead  to  long  verbal 
discussions,  which  might  be  very  agreeable  to  two  or 
three  persons,  and  very  tiresome  to  everyone  besides. 

I  have  already  classed  those  emotions  of  the  neutral 
class,  which  are  called  either  desires  or  passions,  among 
the  latter;  because  I  found  them  so  classed,  and  be- 
cause it  did  not  then  occur  to  me,  what  was  the  distin- 
guishing circumstance  between  the  passions  and  desires . 
The  desires  of  which  I  shall  treat  at  present  are,  the 
desire  of  knowledge,  the  desire  of  esteem,  the  desire  of 
power,  the  desire  of  possession,  and  the  desire  of  ac- 
tivity— ^not  that  these  are  the  only  desires  which  pos- 
sess the  mind,  but  that  almost  all  the  lesser  motives 
are  immediately  resolvable  into  them.  Let  any  man 
consider  the  innumerable  principles  of  action  by  which 
he  is  every  day  impelled,  and  he  will  very  soon  dis- 
cover that  these  desires  are  the  origin  of  them  all. 
You  take  a  walk;  that  is,  you  are  under  the  influence 
of  that  principle  of  nature,  which  makes  continued  rest 
painful  to  you;  or  you  go  to  call  upon  some  one,  who 
will  make  you  more  rich,  or  more  powerftd;  or  you  go 
to  a  tailor,  who  will  make  you  more  respectable  in 
your  appearance.  These  great  operating  principles 
are  broken  down  into  innumerable  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions; but  there  are  very  few  of  our  actions  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  their  source.  The  ten  thousand 
minute  things  which  we  all  perform,  everj  ^^i^^^iS^ 
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proceed,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  tlie  great  princi- 
ples which  I  have  enumerated.  Look  at  the  bustle  of 
Bond  Street;  drive  from  thence  to  the  Royal  Ex- 
change ;  observe  the  infinite  variety  of  occupations, 
movements,  and  agitations  as  you  go  along:  nothing 
can  appear  more  intricate, — ^more  impossible  to  be 
reduced  to  anything  like  rule  or  system;  and  yet,  a 
very  few  elements  put  all  this  mass  of  human  beings 
into  action.  If  a  messenger  from  heaven  were  on  a 
sudden  to  annihilate  the  love  of  power,  the  love  of 
wealth,  and  the  love  of  esteem,  in  the  human  heart, 
in  half  an  hour's  time  the  streets  would  be  as  empty, 
and  as  silent,  as  they  are  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  I 
take  it  to  be  a  consequence  of  civiHzation,  that  all  the 
feelings  of  mind  which  proceed  from  the  body  excite 
little  sympathy,  in  comparison  with  those  which  have 
not  a  bodily  origin.  The  loss  of  a  leg  and  an  arm  is  a 
dreadfal  misfortune;  but  the  slightest  disgrace  would 
be  considered  a  much  greater.  To  be  laid  up  seven 
months  in  the  gout  every  year  is  a  piteous  state  of 
existence ;  to  lose  a  brother  or  a  sister  is  a  state  of 
existence,  in  common  estimation,  still  more  miserable. 
The  slightest  pang  of  jealousy,  or  wounded  pride,  may 
be  brought  upon  the  stage;  but  the  most  intense  pain 
of  body  introdaced  into  a  play,  would  excite  laughter 
rather  than  compassion.  Wlio  would  endure  a  tra- 
gedy, where  the  whole  distress  turned  upon  a  fit  of  the 
palsy,  or  a  smart  rheumatic  fever  ?  Nothing  could  be 
more  exquisitely  ridiculous  !  The  fact  is,  as  a  nation 
advances  in  the  usefal  arts,  all  bodily  evils  are  so 
much  agitated,  and  guarded  against,  that  they  cease 
to  excite  that  sympathy  which  they  formerly  did,  be- 
cause they  are  less  generally  felt.  How  ridiculous,  as 
I  before  remarked,  a  play  would  be,  of  which  a  hungry 
man  were  the  hero  !  Why  ? — because  we  never  sufier 
from  extreme  hunger,  and  have  very  little  sympathy 
for  it;  there  is  hardly  any  such  thing  known  in 
'Hzed  society :  the  author  himself  would,  probably, 
.Q  only  man  in   the  whole  playhouse  who  had 
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ever  seriously  felt  the  want  of  a  dinner.  But  if  a  na- 
tion of  savages  were  to  see  sucli  a  drama  acted,  they 
would  see  no  ridicule  in  it  at  all ;  because  starving  to 
death  is,  among  them,  no  uncommon  thing  :  they  are 
advanced  such  a  little  way  in  civilization,  that  to  fill 
their  stomachs  is  the  great  and  important  object  of 
life :  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  to  an  Indian  audience, 
the  loss  of  a  piece  of  venison  might  be  the  basis  of  a 
tragedy  which  would  fill  every  eye  with  tears ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  might  be  veiy  likely  to  laugh,  to 
hear  a  man  complain  of  his  wounded  honour,  if  it 
turned  out  that  he  had  ten  days'  provision  beforehand 
in  his  cabin.  In  the  same  manner,  the  loss  of  a  leg  is 
the  consummation  of  all  evil,  where  there  is  nothing 
but  body ;  but  it  becomes  an  evil  of  the  lowest  order, 
where  there  remain  behind  the  pleasures  of  imagina- 
tion, of  elegant  learning,  of  the  fine  arts,  of  all  the 
luxuries  and  glories  of  civilization, — the  tendency  of 
which  is  always  to  put  down  and  vilify  everything 
which  belongs  to  the  body,  and  to  exalt  all  the  feel- 
ings in  which  the  mind  alone  is  concerned.  In  some 
of  the  Greek  tragedies,  there  is  an  attempt  to  excite 
compassion  by  the  representation  of  the  agonies  of 
bodily  pain.  Philoctetes  cries  out  and  faints  from  the 
extremity  of  his  suffering,  exclaiming  upon  the  stage, 
*0h,  Jupiter!  my  leg,  my  leg!*  Hyppolitus  and 
Hercules  are  both  iniJoduced  as  expiring  under  the 
severest  torments.  These  attempts  to  excite  compas- 
sion by  the  representation  of  bodily  pain,  are  certainly 
aniong  the  greatest  breaches  of  decorum  of  which  the 
Greek  theatre  has  set  the  example,  and  afford  a 
strong  suspicion  that  their  audience  was  less  elegant 
and  refined  than  that  which  presides  over  our  modern 
theatres.  And  the  reason  why  such  sort  of  appeals  to 
the  passions  would  not  now  be  tolerated,  is,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  pain  they  would  excite  (be- 
cause the  sufferings  of  the  mind  excite  pain),  but 
because  bodily  pain  is  a  dull,  stupid,  unvarying,  unin- 
teresting spectacle,  in  comparison  witla.  a\\t\io^^  cr^^jv- 
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cal  and  delicate  emotions  of  mind  whicli  are  universally 
felt  in  a  state  of  civilization, — and  in  tliat  state  alone. 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  seems  to  imagine  that  our  disregard 
of  the  bodily  appetites  and  passions  can  be  accounted  * 
for  on  general  principles.  *  Such  is  our  aversion,'  he 
says,  *for  all  the  appetites  which  take  their  origin  from 
the  body :  all  strong  expressions  of  them  are  loathsome 
and  disagreeable.  According  to  some  ancient  philo- 
sophers, these  are  the  passions  which  we  share  in 
common  with  the  brutes,  and  which,  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  characteristical  qualities  of  human 
nature,  are  upon  that  account  beneath  its  dignity. 
But  there  are  many  other  passions  which  we  share  in 
common  with  the  brutes,  such  as  resentment,  natural 
affection,  even  gratitude,  which  do  not,  upon  that 
account,  appear  to  be  so  brutal.  The  true  cause  of 
the  peculiar  disgust  which  we  conceive  for  the  appe- 
tites of  the  body,  when  we  see  them  in  other  men, 
is,  that  we  cannot  enter  into  them.  To  the  person 
himself  who  feels  them,  as  soon  as  they  are  gratified, 
the  object  that  excited  them  ceases  to  be  agreeable : 
even  its  presence  often  becomes  offensive  to  him ; 
he  looks  round  to  no  purpose  for  the  charm  which 
transported  him  the  moment  before ;  and  he  can 
now  as  little  enter  into  his  own  passion  as  another 
person.'* 

I  cannot  think  this  explanation  to  be  just ;  but  it 
seems  to  me,  that  all  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the 
body  are  degraded,  and  put  down,  by  the  greater  pains 
and  pleasures  of  the  mind  introduced  by  civilization. 

Having  premised  these  observations,  I  proceed  to 
consider  the  desire  of  knowledge  itself. 

A  child  loves  novelty,  because  the  excitement  which 
it  occasions  is  agreeable  :  he  does  not  consider  whe- 
ther the  novelties  which  attract  his  attention  are 
useful  or  not ;  but  he  merely  loves  them  because  they 
are  new.     It  is  from  this  passion  that  he  becomes  so 

*  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  Moral  Sentiments^  part  i.  p.  46. 
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rapidly  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  matter.  In 
what  we  call  his  idlest  moments,  he  is  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  objects,  and  the  powers 
of  his  own  body; — ^is  wax  soft?  is  iron  hard?  is 
wood  fit  to  eat  ?  how  high  can  I  jump  ?  what  can  I 
carry  ?  and  such-like  questions,  which  may  be  called 
the  grammar  of  existence,  a  child  is  perpetually  resolv- 
ing under  the  influence  of  novelty.  The  desire  of 
knowledge  is  the  same  principle  guided  by  utility ; 
for  no  person,  I  believe,  is  said  to  acquire  knowledge, 
who  merely  acquires  new  truths,  but  only  he  who  ac- 
quires new  useful  truths.  It  would  not  be  impossible 
to  ascertain  how  many  persons  there  are  in  Great 
Britain  whose  names  begin  with  an  S.  A  person  who 
ascertained  this,  would  acquire  new  truths ;  but  we 
should  hardly  say  he  was  influenced  by  a  desire  of 
knowledge. 

The  love  of  knowledge  is,  perhaps,  very  seldom 
genuine:  it  is  not  loved  for  the  direct  pleasure  it 
affords,  but  to  avoid  disgrace ;  or  to  obtain  money,  or 
fame,  or  power ;  or  for  the  pleasure  of  communicating 
it.  There  are,  I  fancy,  very  few  of  those  who  love 
knowledge  the  best,  that  would  pursue  it  with  any  great 
degree  of  ardour,  if  they  were  so  completely  excluded 
from  society,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  they 
should  communicate  with  mankind,  either  in  person 
or  by  their  works.  The  fact  is,  that  to  seek  for  those 
novelties  which  are  hidden  in  history  or  in  science, — 
to  wait  for  our  gratifications  so  long,  and  to  withstand 
so  many  present  impulses  of  sense,  as  every  lover  of 
knowledge  must  do, — is  no  very  easy  thing.  It  re- 
quires all  these  auxiliary  passions  to  help  it  out.  It 
rewards  so  much,  that  it  ought  to  be  rewarded ;  it  con- 
fers so  much  honour,  that  it  ought  to  be  honoured ; 
it  communicates  so  much  pleasure,  that  it  ought  to  be 
pleased  ;  it  is  so  immensely  valuable  to  mankind,  that 
no  motive  which  gives  it  birth  can  be  a  bad  one.  The 
best,  however,  of  all  motives  is  (as  Lord  Bacon  has 
told  us),  that  we  may  employ  the  gift  of  Te8*,s»OT\,  ^^t>l 
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US  by  G-od,  to  the  use  and  advantage  of  man.  The 
love  of  knowledge,  merely  for  its  own  sake,  and  with- 
out any  reference  to  its  utility,  is  a  passion  qxiite 
similar  to  that  which  is  felt  by  a  child ; — a  desire  to 
procure  excitement  fi*om  novelty  and  surprise.  The 
immediate  and  instant  pleasure  derived  from  reading 
an  ingenious  problem  in  Euclid,  is  not  different  from 
that  which  a  child  would  feel  at  the  sight  of  a  new 
toy  ;  but  a  man,  before  he  sets  about  gratifying  this 
passion  for  novelty,  satisfies  himself  that  the  novelties 
which  he  is  seeking  are  useful.  So  that  the  love  of 
knowledge  is  very  often  a  mere  secondary  passion ; 
and  it  proceeds  from  the  love  of  that  fortune  and  fame 
which  is  the  consequence  of  knowledge ;  or,  when  it 
seems  more  original,  it  may  be  resolved  into  the  love 
of  emotion  or  novelty. 

But  though,  in  common,  the  love  of  knowledge  is 
solvable  into  some  other  passion  at  its  origin,  and  be- 
fore it  is  formed  by  association,  yet  there  are  some 
very  remarkable  instances  of  the  pure  love  of  know- 
ledge, where  it  is  not  easy  to  ascribe  its  existence  to 
any  other  cause.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
mth  James  Ferguson,  the  philosopher  and  the  me- 
chanic. He  was  bom  in  Scotland,  of  the  poorest 
parents ;  and  his  love  of  knowledge  began  to  exert 
itself  at  the  earliest  age.  He  learnt  to  read  from  hearing 
his  father  teach  his  brother ;  and  had  made  that  ac- 
quisition before  anyone  suspected  it  in  the  slightest 
degree.  He  made  a  prodigious  advance  in  mechanics 
while  he  was  a  farmer's  boy,  without  any  instructor, 
or  the  help  of  any  one  book.  Of  an  evening,  after  he 
had  brought  home  the  sheep,  he  employed  himself  in 
contemplating  the  stars  ;  and  began  the  study  of 
astronomy,  by  laying  down,  from  his  own  observation 
only,  a  celestial  globe  :  in  these  observations  and 
occupations  he  was  discovered,  and  introduced  to 
public  notice. 

The  famous  Buxton  had  not  the  slightest  recollec- 
tion when  his  passion  for  numbers  began.     His  atten- 

n  was,  from  the  earliest  tVme^  oi  \v\^  \\fe^  so  con- 
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fitantly  fixed  upon  arithmetic,  that  he  frequently,  when 
a  child,  took  no  cognizance  of  external  objects ;  and 
when  he  did,  it  was  only  of  their  numbers.     If  any 
space  of  time  was  mentioned,  he  inmiediately  reduced 
it  to  seconds ;  if  any  person  mentioned  that  he  had 
been  travelling  so  many  miles,  Buxton  told  him  the 
number  of  hairs'-breadths  he  had  been  over.  At  church, 
he  found  it  quite  impossible  to  attend  to  the  meaning  of 
what  the  clergyman  said,  but  he  knew  exactly  of  how 
many  words,  syllables,  and  letters  the  sermon  consisted. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  ascribe  such  instances  as  these 
to  any  other  cause  than  the  mere  love  of  knowledge 
itself;   but  in  general  it  is  the  instrument  of  some 
other  desire  at  first, — till  at  last,  by  the  customary 
process  of  association,  it  becomes  to  be  loved  on  its 
own  account.    The  desire  of  knowledge  in  any  people 
begins  from  the  love  of  novelty,  is  cherished  by  the 
love  of  utility,  and  then  principally  encouraged  by  the 
fame  and  distinction   to  which  it  leads.     Curiosity 
would  be  the  first  motive  in  a  savage,  to  examine  the 
arms  and  instruments  of  Europeans  :  a  consciousness 
of  their  utility  would  increase  this  desire ;  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  distinctions  obtained  by  inventors 
and  improvers  of  these  things,  would  be  the  most 
customary  incitement  to  the  cultivation  of  knowledge. 
!N^othing  can  be  more  important  to  the  welfare  of  a 
community,  than  the  wide  extension  of  rational  cu- 
riosity in  the  desire  of  knowledge ;  it  not  only  in- 
creases the  comforts,  enlivens  the  feelings,  and  im- 
proves the  faculties  of  man,  but  it  forms  the  firmest 
barrier  against  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  stops  the 
progress  of  corruption.    Every  nation  has  its  chances 
for  happiness  increased,  in  proportion  as  it  honours 
and  rewards  a  spirit  which,  above  all  things,  honours 
and  rewards  it. 

The  strongest  of  all  our  desires,  seems  to  be  the 
desire  of  esteem.  It  is  the  cause  of  innumerable  other 
desires :  it  is  the  frequent  cause  (as  I  have  before  said) 
of  the  love  of  knowledge ;  it  is  the  cause,  xety  oiV^Ts.^ 
of  the  lovo  of  wealth;  for  no  man,!  -^t^s^xjjxi^, ^Vc> 
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Kved  in  a  desert,  and  moved  about  without  a  single 
soul  to  look  at  him,  would  care  what  sort  of  a  coat  he 
wore,  provided  he  was  kept  from  the  cold;  or  whether 
he  eat  out  of  earthenware  or  silver,  provided  his  meat 
was  kept  out  of  the  dirt.  In  the  same  way,  the  love 
of  power  may  be  traced  to  it ;  not  but  that  there  ex- 
ists a  love  of  power,  quite  independent  of  it, — ^but 
that  men  very  ofben  love  power,  only  for  the  additional 
esteem  they  gain  from  it  among  their  fellow-creatures. 
The  love  of  life  perpetually  gives  way  to  the  love  of 
esteem :  men  are  shot,  and  hacked  to  pieces,  from  the 
hope  of  gaining  esteem,  or  the  fear  of  losing  it.  Upon 
this  subject  of  the  desire  of  esteem,  there  are  two 
opinions  which  require  consideration — the  one  of 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  the  other  of  Mr.  Hume.  '  We  are 
not  content,'  says  the  former  of  these  writers,  *  with 
praise,  unless  we  deserve  it ;  nor  are  we  content 
with  deserving  it,  unless  we  obtain  it.'  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  there  are  two  original  principles 
in  the  human  mind — the  one,  the  love  of  praise  ;  the 
other,  the  love  of  praiseworthiness.  In  the  same 
manner,  we  are  not  easy  when  we  are  blamed,  even 
though  we  deserve  it ;  nor  are  we  easy  to  deserve  it, 
even  though  we  are  not  blamed ;  therefore,  here  the 
double  principle  is  observable — ^first,  the  dread  of 
blame ;  next,  the  dread  of  blameworthiness.  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hume  is,  that  there  is  no  love  of  the 
esteem  of  others,  except  as  that  esteem  enables  us  to 
esteem  ourselves :  that  the  thing  wanted  is  self-ap- 
probation ;  and  the  praise  of  others  is  only  important 
as  it  is  a  means  of  gratifying  this  feeling. 

In  the  first  place,  what,  in  a  mere  moral  point  of 
view,  is  meant  by  self-approbation  ?  (Put  religion  out 
of  the  question  for  a  moment.)  Examine,  in  a  mere 
human  point  of  view,  what  passes  in  your  own  mind 
when  you  approve  yourself.  It  is  really  nothing  more, 
than  that  pleasure  which  results  from  the  esteem  of 
all  honest  and  reflecting  men.  When  you  are  univer- 
lilj  blamed,  though  you  know  you  have  done  right, 
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you  always  comfort  yourself  that  the  world  would 
have  determined  otherwise,  had  they  been  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances,  and  informed  of  the  real 
motives.  You  refer  the  matter  to  a  more  enlightened 
tribunal,  or  to  posterity:  you  do  not  pretend  to  set  up 
your  own  self-approbation  against  the  judgment  of 
others;  but  you  approve  yourself,  merely  because  you 
say,  better  men,  more  enlightened  men,  and  more  im- 
partial men,  would  have  decided  in  a  very  different 
manner.  Therefore,  I  cannot  see  how  self-esteem, 
and  the  desire  of  the  esteem  of  others,  can  be  com- 
pared together :  for,  called  upon  to  define  self-esteem, 
I  could  say  nothing  else  of  it  than  that  it  was  that 
agreeable  feeling  which  proceeds  from  the  behef  that 
we  possess,  or  that  we  ought  to  possess,  the  esteem  of 
others.  Then  again,  it  is  very  true,  that  we  love 
praise,  and  we  love  to  deserve  praise ;  but  the  love  of 
praiseworthiness  is  merely  a  consequence  of  the  love 
of  praise, — not  an  original  principle.  To  make  my 
meaning  the  more  clear,  I  will  put  this  case : — ^A 
great  battle  is  gained,  the  plan  and  dispositions  of 
which  are  admirable ;  the  general  who  conducted  the 
army  is  considered  as  a  consummate  master  of  the 
military  art,  and  arrives  at  the  very  summit  of  repu- 
tation as  an  accomplished  officer ;  but  this  plan  of  the 
battle  was  drawn  out  for  him  the  evening  before,  by 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  whose  original  conception  it 
was,  and  to  whom  all  the  merit  is  really  due.  Which 
is  the  most  enviable  situation  ?  His,  who  is  praised 
without  being  praiseworthy;  or  his,  who  is  praise- 
worthy without  being  praised  ?  Nobody  here  could 
entertain  a  moment's  doubt  about  the  matter,  that 
the  praiseworthiness  is  preferable  to  the  praise.  But 
why  ?  Merely  from  the  love  of  praise ;  merely  be- 
cause it,  in  the  end,  procures  more  praise.  A  miser 
may  refuse  a  sum  of  money,  because,  by  so  doing,  in 
the  end  he  may  gain  a  greater :  his  reputation  is 
worth  more  to  him  than  the  sum  which  he  is  offered 
for  it ;  he  does  not  love  reputation  better  tha^nxxsycie^^ 
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but  he  loves  reputation  merely  because  lie  loves  money. 
Just  so  with  praiseworthiness :  it  grows  out  of  the  love 
of  praise,  and  is  only  preferred  to  it  at  any  particular 
time,  because,  by  that  temporary  preference,  it  is 
probable  more  praise,  in  the  end,  will  be  obtained;  at 
last,  like  every  other  preference,  it  grows  into  a  habit. 

The  desire  of  power,  I  cannot  better  describe  than 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart.  I  quote  from 
his  '  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy ;'  and  his  views 
upon  this  subject  appear  to  be  so  truly  excellent,  that 
I  shall  quote  them  at  some  length  : 

'  Whenever  we  are  led  to  consider  ourselves  as  the 
authors  of  any  effect,  we  feel  a  sensible  pride  or 
exultation  in  the  consciousness  of  power;  and  the 
pleasure  is,  in  general,  proportioned  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  effect,  compared  to  the  smallness  of  the 
exertion. 

*  The  infant,  while  stUl  on  the  breast,  delights  in 
exerting  its  httle  strength  upon  every  oligect  it  meets 
with ;  and  is  mortified,  when  any  accident  convinces 
it  of  its  imbecility.  The  pastimes  of  the  boy  are, 
almost  without  exception,  such  as  suggest  to  him 
the  idea  of  his  power : — and  the  same  remark  may 
be  extended  to  the  active  sports,  and  the  athletic 
exercises,  of  youth  and  of  manhood. 

*  As  we  advance  in  years,  and  as  our  animal  powers 
lose  their  activity  and  vigour,  we  gradually  aim  at  ex- 
tending our  influence  over  others,  by  the  superiority 
of  fortune  and  of  situation,  or  by  the  still  more  flat- 
tering superiority  of  intellectual  endowment :  by  the 
force  of  our  understanding,  by  the  extent  of  our 
information,  by  the  arts  of  persuasion,  or  the  accom- 
plishments of  address.  What  but  the  idea  of  power, 
pleases  the  orator,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  elo- 
quence ;  when  he  silences  the  reasons  of  others  by 
superior  ingenuity ;  bends  to  his  purposes  their 
desires  and  passions  ;  and,  without  the  aid  of  force 
or  the  splendour  of  rank,  becomes  the  arbiter  of  the 
fate  of  nations  ? 
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*  To  the  same  principle  we  may  trace,  in  part,  the 
pleasure  arising  from  the  discovery  of  general  theo- 
rems. Every  such  discovery  puts  us  in  possession 
of  innumerable  particular  truths,  or  particular  facts, 
and  gives  us  a  ready  command  of  a  great  stock  of 
knowledge  to  which  we  had  not  access  before.  The 
desire  of  power,  therefore,  comes,  in  the  progress  of 
reason  and  experience,  to  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  our 
instinctive  desire  of  knowledge. 

*  The  idea  of  power  is,  partly  at  least,  the  founda- 
tion of  our  attachment  to  property.  It  is  not  enough 
for  us  to  have  the  use  of  an  object.  We  desire  to 
have  it  completely  at  our  own  disposal,  without  being 
responsible  to  any  person  whatever. 

*  Avarice  is  a  particular  modification  of  the  desire 
of  power,  arising  from  the  various  functions  of 
money  in  a  commercial  country.  Its  influence  as  an 
active  principle  is  much  strengthened  by  habit  and 
association. 

'  The  love  of  liberty  proceeds,  in  part,  from  the 
same  source  ;  from  a  desire  of  being  able  to  do  what- 
ever is  agreeable  to  our  own  inclination.  Slavery 
mortifies  us,  because  it  limits  our  power. 

*  Even  the  love  of  tranquilUty  and  retirement  has 
been  resolved  by  Cicero  into  the  same  principle. 

'  The  desire  of  power  is  also,  in  some  degree,  the 
foundation  of  the  pleasure  of  virtue.  We  love  to  be 
at  hberty  to  follow  our  own  inclinations,  without 
being  subject  to  the  control  of  a  superior :  but  this 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  our  happiness.  When  we 
are  led,  by  vicious  habits,  or  by  the  force  of  passion, 
to  do  what  reason  disapproves,  we  are  sensible  of  a 
mortifying  subjection  to  the  inferior  principles  of 
our  nature,  and  feel  our  own  Uttleness  and  weakness. 
A  sense  of  freedom  and  independence,  elevation  of 
mind,  and  the  pride  of  virtue,  are  the  natural  senti- 
ments of  the  man  who  is  conscious  of  being  able,  at 
all  times,  to  calm  the  tumults  of  passion,  and  to 
obey  the  cool  sugrgestions  of  duty  and^ono^joc? 
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ON   SURPRISE,   NOVELTY,   AND  VARIETY. 

STATEMENT  OF  DIFFEBBNCE    BETWEEN    SUEPBISE,   NOVELTY,    AND 

VABIETY. EFFECTS     OF     SUKPRISB. — OF    CONTRAST.  —  OF     THE 

TWO   KINDS   OF   NOVELTY. OF   VABIETY. EFFECTS   OF  CHANGE, 

ANI>      THE      EXPLANATION      OF      THOSE      EFFECTS. HOW     FAB 

NOVELTY   IS  AGREEABLE. — ^EXPLANATION   OF  THE  PLEASURE  OF 
NOVELTY. 

Wonder,  surprise,  and  admiration, — words  often 
confounded, — -denote,  in  our  language,  sentiments 
which,  though  allied,  are  also  in  some  respects  distinct 
from  one  another.  What  is  new  and  singular,  excites 
that  sentiment  which,  in  strict  propriety,  is  called 
wonder ;  what  is  wnexjpected,  surprise ;  and  what  is 
great  or  beautifiil,  admiration. 

We  wonder  at  all  the  rare  phenomena  of  nature — 
at  meteors,  comets,  and  eclipses  ;  at  singular  plants 
and  animals  ;  and  at  everything,  in  short,  with  which 
we  have  before  been,  either  little,  or  not  at  all  ac- 
quainted ;  and  we  still  wonder,  though  forewarned  of 
what  we  shall  see. 

We  are  surprised  with  those  things  which  we  have 
seen  very  often,  but  which  we  little  expected  to  meet 
with  in  the  place  where  we  find  them.  We  are  sur- 
prised at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  friend,  whom 
we  have  seen  a  thousand  times,  but  whom  we  did  not 
imagine  we  were  to  see  then.  We  admire  the  beauty 
of  a  plain,  or  the  vastness  of  a  mountain,  though  we 
have  seen  both  often  before,  and  though  nothing 
appears  to  us  in  either,  but  what  we  had  expected 
with  certainty  to  see.  Or,  to  take  it  by  illustration, 
and  to  exemplify  the  usages  of  the  three  words  in  one 
object :  —The  first  tinie  1  aee  ^\i.^^xiX!^,  \^Q.^d<er  at 
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it;  the  Imndredth  time,  I  only  admire  it.  If  I  wake 
in  a  coach,  and  find  myself  in  St.  Patd's  Churchyard, 
when  I  thought  I  was  in  Pall  Mall,  lam  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  the  building.  For  the  first  time 
of  seeing  such  a  building,  surprise,  admiration,  and 
wonder  might  all  be  excited  at  the  same  moment ; 
afberwards,  surprise  and  admiration^  or  admiration 
alone. 

When  an  object  of  any  kind,  which  has  been  for 
some  time  expected  and  foreseen,  presents  itself,  what- 
ever be  the  emotion  which  it  is  by  nature  fitted  to 
excite,  the  mind  must  have,  been  prepared  for  it,  and 
must  even  in  some  measure  have  conceived  it  before, 
because  the  idea  of  the  object  having  been  so  long 
present  to  it,  must  have  excited  some  degree  of  the 
same  emotion  which  the  object  itself  would  excite. 
The  change,  therefore,  is  less  considerable,  and  the 
passion  which  it  excites  glides  gradually  and  easily 
into  the  heart  without  violence,  pain,  or  difficulty. 
But  the  contrary  of  all  this  happens  when  the  passion 
is  unexpected.  K  it  be  a  strong  passion,  the  heart  is 
thrown  by  it  into  a  violent  and  convulsive  emotion, 
such  as  sometimes  occasions  immediate  death  :  some- 
times the  suddenness  of  the  ecstasy  so  entirely  dis- 
joints the  frame  of  the  imagination,  that  it  never  after 
returns  to  its  former  tone  and  composure,  but  falls 
either  into  a  frenzy,  or  habitual  lunacy ;  or  such  as 
almost  always  occasions  a  momentary  loss  of  reason, 
or  of  that  attention  to  other  things  which  our  situation 
or  our  duty  requires.  From  the  apprehension  of  these 
consequences,  we  are  very  cautious  of  communicating 
bad  news  on  a  sudden.  The  panic  terrors  which 
sometimes  seize  upon  whole  armies  in  the  field,  or 
great  cities,  when  an  enemy  is  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  which  deprive,  for  a  time,  the  most  determined  of 
all  deliberate  judgment,  are  never  excited  but  by  the 
sudden  apprehension  of  danger. 

Fear,  though  naturally  a  very  strong  passion,  never 
rises  to  such  excesses,  unless  exasperated  b^  ^OTi.^^"^.> 
from  the  uncertain  nature  of  tlie  danger  ^  ^TL^\r5 
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snrprise  from,  the  suddeimess  of  the  apprehension. 
There  are  some  very  interesting  observations  on  this 
subject  in  the  tracts  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  one  passage 
from  which  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  quoting : 
'  Surprise  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  original  emotion, 
of  a  species  distinct  from  all  others.     Violent  and 
sudden  change  produced  upon  the   mind,  when  an 
emotion  of  any  kind  is   brought  suddenly  upon  itj 
constitutes  the  whole  nature  of  surprise.     But  when 
not  only  a  passion,  and  a  great  passion,  comes  all  at 
once   upon  the  mind,   but  when  it  comes  upon  it 
while  the  mind  is  in  the  mood  most  unfit  for  con- 
ceiving it,  the   surprise  is  then  the  greatest.     Sur- 
prises of  joy  when  the  mind  is  sunk  into  grief,  or  of 
grief  when  it  is  elated  with  joy,  are  therefore  the 
most  insupportable.     The  change  is,  in  this  case,  the 
greatest    possible.      Not  only  a  strong  passion    is 
conceived  all  at  once ;  but  a  strong  passion,  ihe  direct 
opposite  of  that  which  was  before  in  possession  of 
the  soul*     When  a  load  of  sorrow  comes  down  upon 
the  heart  that  is  expanded  and  elated  with  gaiety 
and  joy,  it  seems  not  only  to  damp  and  oppress  it, 
but  almost  to  crush  and  bruise  it,  as  a  real  weight 
would   crush   and   bruise   the   body.     On    the   con- 
trary, when,  from   an   unexpected    change   of    for- 
tune, a  tide  of  gladness  seems,  if  I  may  say  so,  to 
spring  up  all  at  once  within  it,  when  depressed  and 
contracted  with  grief  and   sorrow,  it  feels  as  if  it 
suddenly  extended  and  heaved  up  with  violent,  irre- 
sistible force,  and  is  torn  with  pangs,  of  all  others 
the  most  exquisite,  and  which  almost  always  occa- 
sion faintings,  deliriums,  and  sometimes  instant  death. 
For  it  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  though 
grief  be  a  more  violent  passion  than  joy, — as,  indeed, 
all  uneasy  sensations  seem  naturally  more  pungent 
than  the  opposite  agreeable  ones, — yet,  of  the  two, 
surprises  of  joy  are  still  more   insupportable   than 
surprises  of  grief.'  * 

*  Dr.  Adam  SndtKB  History  of  Aatrotioiw^,  p.  8. 
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These  observations  are  very  true,  and  very  interest- 
ing ;  but  they  would  have  been  introduced,  perhaps, 
with  greater  accuracy,  if  the  phenomena  to  which 
they  refer  had  been  classed  under  the  head  of  cow- 
trast  rather  than  surprise  ;  for  contrast  and  surprise, 
though  feelings  which  very  much  resemble  each  other, 
are  unquestionably  very  separable  and  distinct.  This 
is  a  case  which  will  set  the  distinction  between  con- 
trast and  surprise  in  a  strong  light : — If  I  have  long> 
been  suffering  from  abject  poverty,  and  suddenly  re-« 
ceive  the  intelligence  of  coming  into  possession  of  a 
large  fortune,  the  unexpectedness  of  the  news  excites 
in  me  the  feeling  of  surprise ;  but  another  distinct 
feeling  is  excited  in  me,  by  the  contrast  which  I  draw 
between  nnr  present  fortune  and  my  past :  which  last 
feeling,  I  should  have  had  even  though  I  had  expected 
my  riches  every  day  for  a  twelvemonth  past. ' 

Not  only  grief  and  joy,  but  all  the  passions,  are 
more  violent  when  opposite  extremes  succeed  each 
other.  No  resentment  is  so  keen  as  that  which  fol- 
lows the  quarrels  of  lovers ; — ^no  love  so  passionate 
as  that  which  attends  their  reconciliation  :  when  near 
relations  quarrel,  they  are  generally  ten  times  more 
vindictive  than  ordinary  disputants.  Contrast  pro- 
duces just  the  same  effects  in  the  body.  Moderate 
warmth  appears  to  be  intolerable  heat,  if  felt  after 
extreme  cold.  What  is  bitter  of  itself,  will  seem  more 
bitter,  when  tasted  after  what  is  very  sweet.  A  dirty 
white  looks  bright  and  pure,  when  placed  by  a  jet 
black.  In  short,  the  vivacity  of  every  sentiment,  and 
of  every  sensation,  seems  to  be  greater  or  less,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  change  made  by  either  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  the  mind  or  organ ;  which  chauge  must,  of 
coxirse,  be  the  greatest  when  opposite  sensations  or 
sentiments  are  contrasted,  and  succeed  immediately  to 
each  other.  Contrast  is  extremely  favourable  to  ugli- 
ness, or  any  natural  disadvantages,  where  there  are 
other  recommendations  to  overcome  them.  The  first 
impression,  from  appearance,  is  so  disagreeable ^tlc^ai^Si^ 
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animates  all  tlie  pleasing  impressions  from  merit  by 
the  mere  effect  of  contrast ;  and  therefore,  it  matters 
not  what  it  is,  whether  it  be  the  loss  of  an  eye,  or 
an  ill-contrived  set  of  features,  or  a  rustic  gait,  it 
is  merely  an  obstacle  in  the  beginning.  If  you  have 
merit  of  any  kind  to  get  over  it,  you  will  afterwards 
derive  good  from  it,  rather  than  harm ;  and  be  extolled 
as  much  above  your  true  standard,  as  you  were  first 
of  all  depreciated  below  it.  A  great  deal  of  the  pro- 
priety of  common  behaviour  is  regulated  by  contrast. 
No  one  could  endure  to  see  a  judge  dance,  or  a  bishop 
vault  into  his  saddle.  A  very  regulated  and  subdued 
pleasantry  and  relaxation  is  all  that  can  be  allowed 
to  men  habitually  and  officially  dignified.  Contrast 
in  trifling  objects,  which  can  excite  no  high  emotion, 
is  the  source  of  humour. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  novelty:  novelty  in  de- 
tached objects,  and  novelty  in  their  succession.  It 
was  a  novelty  to  the  Romans  to  behold  the  elephants 
of  King  Pyrrhus :  and  it  is  a  novelty  to  us  to  see  men 
made  drunk  and  mad  by  breathing  a  certain  air ;  it  is 
an  order  of  events  to  which  we  have  never  been  ac- 
customed. We  have  not  connected  together  the  phe- 
nomena of  drunkenness,  and  the  reception  of  an  aerial 
fluid  into  the  lungs.  There  are  also  different  degrees 
of  novelty.  An  extensive  building,  or  a  complicated 
machine,  may  be  new,  after  I  have  seen  them  three  or 
four  times  ;  because,  it  is  impossible  to  remember  all 
the  parts  and  relations,  where  they  are  so  extensive 
and  intricate. 

Another  degree  of  novelty  exists  in  objects,  of 
which  we  have  some  information  at  second-hand  ;  for 
description,  though  it  contribute  to  familiarity,  cannot 
do  away  entirely  with  the  effect  of  novelty,  when  the 
object  is  presented.  The  first  sight  of  a  lion  occasions 
wonder,  after  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  best 
pictures  and  statues  of  that  animal ;  and  no  man  could 
see  the  great  wall  of  Tartary  without  shuddering, 
even  if  he  had  read  a  whole  circulating  library  full  of 
embassies  to  and  traveVa  in  CVima., 
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We  have  tlie  greatest  disposition  to  find  resem- 
blances, and  to  class  objects  together  which  affect  the 
mind  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  so  strong  is  this  pro- 
pensity in  our  nature,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  we  can 
see  anything,  without  likening  it  to  something  we 
have  seen  or  conceived  before.  The  inhabitants  of 
Owhyhee  had  no  animals  larger  than  hogs,  and  when 
they  saw  a  goat  on  board  Captain  Cook's  ship  they 
called  it  a  bird.  Some  white  travellers,  seized  by  the 
natives  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  were  immediately 
pronounced  to  be  a  species  of  the  monkey ;  and  as  the 
Indian  corn  had  been  lately  very  much  plundered  by 
that  animal,  they  well-nigh  escaped  being  stoned  to 
death.  It  is,  in  fact,  hardly  possible  that  we  should 
see  anything  without  finding  a  resemblance  for  it ; 
and  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  is  absolutely 
new :  but  things  differ  in  the  degree  in  which  they 
resemble  our  previous  ideas.  The  love  of  variety 
seems  to  be  a  low  degree  of  the  love  of  novelty ;  for 
in  running  fi'om  the  town  to  the  country,  and  the 
country  to  the  town,  I  seek  for  a  succession  of  objects, 
some  of  the  properties  and  qualities  of  which  I  have 
forgotten,  and  the  revival  of  which  produces  in  my 
mind  a  low  degree  of  the  same  sort  of  excitement 
which  is  always  Consequent  upon  novelty.  A  person 
has  been  absent  a  whole  winter,  in  London :  the  par- 
lour, the  drawing-room,  and  the  lawn,  in  the  country, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely  new,  but  still,  in  a 
certain  degree,  they  are  faded  away  from  the  memory ; 
the  little  traces  are  gone,  the  great  work  of  obUvion  is 
clearly  begun,  and  the  pleasure  we  experience  at  re- 
visiting the  haunts  of  our  childhood,  is  derived  from 
the  treachery  and  infirmity  of  our  faculties.  In  the 
same  manner  we  are  apt  to  tire  of  our  companions. 
When  we  have  seen  them  some  time,  we  fly  to  others 
for  relief,  whose  style  and  conversation  has  become 
slightly  obliterated  in  our  minds,  and  by  the  comparji- 
tive  freshness  of  which,  we  are  more  excited. 

All  these  phenomena  of  which  I  have  been  s^ei^isisi^^ 
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the  effects  of  contraat,  variety,  and  novelty,  are  all 
referable  to  one  fact, — the  effects  of  change  upon  the 
mind ;  for  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  when  the 
ideas  which  pass  through  it  are  not  very  different 
from  each  other,  nor  very  sudden  in  their  approach, 
nor  very  new :  but  these  three  sorts  of  change, — 
novelty,  suddenness,  and  contrast — rouse  it  in  a  mo- 
ment from  its  slumbers,  and  let  loose  all  the  storms 
of  passion. 

*  I  was  sitting,'  says  the  author  of  some  Letters 
upon  the  Earthquake  at  Lisbon,  *  I  was  sitting  playing 
with  my  kitten,  and  just  going  to  breakfast.  I  had 
one  slipper  an,  and  the  other  was  in  pussy's  mouth, 
when  my  attention  was  roused  by  the  sudden  sound 
of  thunder ;  the  floor  heaved  under  me,  and  I  saw 
the  spire  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  come 
tumbling  to  the  ground,  Uke  a  plaything  overturned 
by  a  child.  I  rushed  into  the  street,  unknowing 
what  I  did,  and  where  I  went ;  and  beheld  such  a 
scene,  as  made  it  come  into  my  mind  that  the  end 
of  all  things  was  at  hand,  and  that  this  was  the 
judgment-day  appointed  by  God  !  By  this  time  the 
air  was  filled  with  the  screams  of  the  mangled  and 
the  dying.  The  dwellings  of  men,  the  trophies  of 
conquest,  the  temples  of  God,  were  falling  all  around 
me,  and  my  escape  appeared  quite  impossible.  I  made 
up  my  mind  for  death.* 

There  is  in  this  picture,  I  think,  suddenness,  con- 
trast, and  novelty,  in  abundance !  Nor  is  it  inap- 
positely  contrasted  with  the  calm  and  familiar  state 
of  his  ideas,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
earthquake. 

It  is  commonly  said  and  thought  that  no  account 
can  be  given  of  these  effects  of  change  upon  our 
minds, — that  we  are  pleased  with  novelty,  and  af- 
fected by  surprise  and  contrast,  because  such  is  the 
law  of  nature  ;  and  that  no  other  reason  can  be  given. 
But  surely  the  explanation  of  it  is,  that  all  the  changes 
of  matter  are  so  apt  to  affect  us  with  pleasure  and 
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pain,  that,  on  this  account,  we  watcli  its  changes.  If 
no  object  that  you  could  present  to  a  child,  could  give 
that  child  either  pleasure  or  pain,  I  submit  to  every- 
body here  present,  whether  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  child  would  care  one  farthing  about  the 
changes  of  objects ;  but  some  objects  are  sweet,  and 
some  are  disgusting, — ^like  physic :  and  some  smooth, 
and  some  prick  him ;  and  therefore,  as  every  object 
presented  to  him  aflPects  his  interests,  he  gains  rapidly 
those  habits  of  attending  to  the  changes  of  object, 
which,  because  the  origin  of  it  lies  hidden  in  the 
remotest  infancy,  we  indolently  pronounce  to  be  an 
ultimate  fact,  and  incapable  of  explanation.  A  child 
is  originally  excited  by  new  objects,  and  by  objects 
suddenly  presented  to  his  notice,  from  the  hope  of  the 
pleasures,  or  fear  of  the  pains,  it  may  produce,  Fot 
the  very  same  reason,  he  is  struck  by  contrast.  He 
has  an  interest  in  studying  the  qualities  of  every- 
thing with  the  greatest  quickness.  The  mind  travels 
with  more  difficulty  from  a  sheep  to  an  elephant,  than 
from  a  sheep  to  a  lamb.  The  difficulty  of  mastering 
and  an*anging  the  new  ideas,  from  their  great  dissi- 
milarity with  those  which  preceded  them,  is  that 
excitement  of  mind  which  contrast  produces;  and 
variety  is  the  same  thing,  in  a  less  degree.  If  matter 
could  do  us  neither  good  nor  harm,  we  should  see 
Gorgons,  Chimaeras,  and  Minotaurs,  starting  up  under 
our  feet,  with  as  much  indifference  as  we  think  about 
them ;  and  the  only  reason  why  surprise,  novelty,  and 
contrast,  in  our  conceptions,  are  not  as  strong  as  in 
our  perceptions,  is,  that  they  have  little  to  do  with 
pleasure  or  pain.  No  man  had  more  new,  surprising, 
and  contrasted  ideas,  than  Ariosto ;  but  nobody  ever 
heard  of  his  surprising  himself  into  swoons  by  his 
own  conceptions ;  a  mouse  running  across  the  room 
has  probably  startled  him  much  more  than  all  his 
own  beautiful  extravagances  ^^ave  ever  been  able  to 
do. 

We  have,  in  the  same  manner,  a  "pVeaswie  m  ^^"tL- 
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templating  the  resemblance  of  objects,  and  their  dif- 
ferences ;  hence,  method  and  classification  in  science ; 
the  mode  of  arguing  by  analogy ;  and  the  rules  laid 
down  for  the  regulation  of  common  life.  It  seems  to 
be  most  probable  that  all  this  comes  from  the  strong 
motive  which  pain  and  pleasure  communicate  to  us, 
for  observing  the  resemblances  of  matter ;  for  a  child 
that  loves  sugar,  observes  the  appearance  of  sugar, 
and  everything  white  is  a  resemblance,  which  is  apt 
to  excite  his  appetite  :  perhaps  he  takes  up  a  piece  of 
salt,  and  the  pain  which  this  mistake  inflicts,  excites 
him  to  fresh  observation,  and  makes  him  more  at- 
tentive in  his  classifications.  If  he  got  nothing  by 
observing  whether  objects  were  alike  or  unlike,  he 
would  never  observe  or  classify  at  all.  I  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  origin  of 
contrast,  novelty,  discernment,  and  variety  ;  for  after 
the  mind  has  once  got  the  notion  that  new  things  are 
to  be  watched,  on  account  of  their  consequences,  the 
middle  term,  according  to  the  usual  process  of  asso- 
ciation, is  soon  omitted,  and  novelty  is  remarked  on 
account  of  itself;  just  as,  at  last,  money  is  loved  for 
itself.  And  this  is  another  reason  why  the  catise  of 
the  feeling  is  forgotten,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
original. 

If  this  be  the  history  of  our  attention  to  change, 
the  next  question  is,  how  far  is  change  agreeable? 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember  that  novelty 
excites  the  mind,  and  that  when  the  mind  is  in  a  state 
of  excitement,  any  passion  which  falls  upon  it  be- 
comes stronger  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Whoever 
was  frightened  by  a  storm  at  sea,  would  be  more 
frightened  if  he  were  at  sea  for  the  first  time,  because 
the  novelty  exciting  his  mind,  would  come  to  the. aid 
of  the  passion  of  fear.  Whoever  saw  a  beautiful  spec- 
tacle on  the  stage,  would  feel  the  pleasure  rendered 
much  greater  by  the  excitement  of  novelty.  There  is 
also  a  pleasure  in  the  excitement  of  mere  novelty, 
though,  perhaps,  not  a  very  great  one.   No  one  would 
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go  out  of  his  way  to  see  a  rat,  but  we  should  have 
some  pleasure  in  seeing  a  white  rat ;  the  novelty  of 
the  colour  would  in  some  measure  overcome  the  dis- 
gust which  that  animal  occasions.  A  Spaniard  dressed 
as  an  Englishman  would  excite  no  curiosity ;  — if  he 
passed  the  streets  in  the  dress  of  his  native  country, 
we  should  turn  aside  to  look  upon  him.  It  is  not  easy 
to  find  instances,  where  we  receive  much  pleasure 
from  mere  novelty.  What  we  call  the  pleasures  of 
novelty,  are  generally  the  pleasures  of  something  else. 
A  new  cap,  or  a  new  gown,  is  the  pleasure  of  figure, 
and  the  pleasure  of  colour,  or  the  pleasure  of  fashion, 
the  association  with  elegance  and  gaiety:  the  pleasure 
of  novelty  forms  but  a  very  small  part  of  it. 

In  contemplating  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  it  would  be 
the  sublimity  and  the  terror  of  the  scene,  that  we 
should  call  by  the  general  name  of  ijovelty :  innu- 
merable objects,  quite  as  new,  would  be  infinitely  less 
striking,  from  their  inferior  sublimity.  In  the  rage 
for  travelling,  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  gratify  the 
love  of  novelty  as  the  love  of  excellence ;  not  merely 
to  see  new  things,  but  new  grand  things,  new  beau- 
tiftil  things,  new  excellence,  in  which  the  grand  and 
beautiful  will,  I  should  think,  upon  reflection,  be  found 
to  have  a  much  greater  efiect  than  the  new. 

This  appears  very  much  against  the  power  of  no- 
velty, that  whenever  its  effects  seem  to  be  very  great, 
it  is  always  found  in  conjunction  with  other  prin- 
ciples ;  whenever  it  is  found  alone,  its  influence  is 
very  inconsiderable. 

Nearly  the  same  observations  may  be  made  of  sur- 
prise. Surprise  increases  pleasure  and  pain ;  and  in 
itself  is  slightly  agreeable.  If  anyone  were  to  tell 
me  that  in  taking  a  walk  in  the  country,  I  should  find 
a  little  seal,  or  a  silver  thimble,  lying  in  a  pathway 
where  it  had  been  left,  nothing  could  be  more  indif- 
ferent to  me  than  to  look  upon  it ;  but  if  I  were  to 
light  upon  such  objects  all  of  a  sudden,  I  might  derive 
a  faint  gleam  of  satisfaction  from  the  mex^  sktc^t^^. 
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It  is  only  in  sncli  little  objects  that  tlie  question  can  hb 
tried;  forwlien  surprise  comes  to  be  mingled  with  great 
passions,  it  is  very  dijQ&cnlt  to  know  what  to  give  to 
surprise,  what  to  the  feelings  with  which  it  is  con* 
joined.  A  man  thinks,  and  hears,  that  his  son  is 
killed  in  battle,  and  all  of  a  sudden  his  son  enters 
into  the  room  where  he  is  sitting,  and  the  father  drops 
down  in  a  swoon ;  but  if  a  maid-servant,  whom  he 
believed  to  have  heen  dead  three  years  before,  had 
entered  his  room,  no  such  violent  symptoms  would 
have  taken  place,  though  the  mere  surprise,  the  unex- 
pectedness  of  the  vision,  would  have  been  quite  as 
great :  therefore,  it  seems  fair  to  say,  that  the  effect 
is  to  be  attributed  in  a  greater  measure  to  the  con* 
flicting  passions  within,  than  to  the  mere  surprise ; 
for,  all  surprise  out  of  the  question,  and  the  father 
prepared,  months  before,  to  meet  the  son  whom  he 
had  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  aware  of  the  very  hour 
and  moment  of  the  meeting,  yet  still  the  trial  would 
be  very  dreadful  and  severe.  But,  all-important  af- 
fection out  of  the  question,  the  mere  surprise  would 
not  be  of  much  consequence  ;  for  if  a  pointer-dog 
were  to  enter  the  room,  whose  death  had  been  consi- 
dered as  certain,  the  effect  produced  would  be  quite 
inconsiderable ;  and  yet  in  this  case  the  mere  unex- 
pectedness  is  quite  as  great  as  in  any  of  the  others. 
But  this  is  curious,  that  suddenness  and  admiration, 
or  novelty  and  admiration  in  their  combined  state, 
produce  effects  infinitely  more  powerful  than  their 
separate  effects,  added  together,  could  ever  be  sup- 
posed to  produce.  It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  York 
Minster  for  the  first  time,  without  feeling  a  degree  of 
transport ;  but  these  transports  are  certainly  not  felt 
by  the  mayor  or  aldermen  of  York,  who  see  it  every 
week, — though  even  their  callousness  must  be  some- 
times excited  by  it.  The  only  circumstance  in  which 
they  differ  from  a  stranger  is,  in  wanting  the  feeling 
of  novelty  ;  which  feeling  by  itself  I  have  before 
«liown  to  be  very  insignificant ;  but,  add  it  to  admi- 
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ration,  and  the  whole  effect  is  very  striking.  Mere 
surprise,  by  itself,  produces  no  very  stupendous  con- 
sequences ;  the  separate  power  of  novelty  is  not  very 
strong;  mere  contrast  can  very  well  be  endured. 
Admiration,  devoid  of  all  these,  is  comparatively 
weak ;  but  when  a  new  object  is  suddenly  presented 
to  our  view,  contrasted  with  all  other  objects,  and  in 
itself  a  subject  of  admiration,  it  is  then  that  the 
strongest  sensations  which  the  mind  is  capable  of 
feeling  are  always  produced. 

The  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  observations  might 
be  gone  over  respecting  contrast  and  varieiy:  and 
the  result  of  the  inquiry  is,  that,  in  all  these  consi- 
derable changes  of  our  ideas,  there  is  a  pleasure^ 
arising  from  the  excitement  which  they  produce ; 
and  that  the  desire  of  occasioning  that  excitement  is 
very  often  a  stimulus  to  action.  It  is  notorious,  how- 
ever, in  the  instance  of  novelty,  that  it  is  more  a 
stimulus  vnth  the  young,  than  with  the  old.  It  will 
be  curious  to  ascertaiu  what  are  the  causes  of  this 
remarkable  difference  between  the  different  periods  of 
life.  Experience  has  taught  to  old  men  the  danger  of 
change,  and  the  difficulty  of  foreseeing  its  effects. 
They  become  lazy  in  the  exertion  of  their  faculties, 
and  dislike  that  strain  and  excitement  of  mind  which 
new  things  occasion :  whereas  excitement  is  agreeable 
to  the  young ;  they  have  quite  a  passion  for  it.  What- 
ever men  have  done  long,  it  is  painfiil  for  them  not  to 
do ;  to  whatever  they  have  done  long,  or  seen  long, 
they  attach  the  very  agreeable  notion  of  self:  '  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  do  so ; ' — *  this  was  the 
case  in  my  time;' — *I  have  always  seen  this,  or 
that,' — and  such-like  references  to  self :  which  always 
establish  a  pleasing  connection  of  ideas.  So  that  fear, 
indolence,  reason,  and  habit  are  constantly  at  work 
to  destroy  the  power  of  novelty ;  and  the  love  of  what 
is  customary,  becomes  as  much  the  characteristic  of 
one  age,  as  the  love  of  what  is  new  is  that  of  another : 
and  the  reason  why  the  balance  is  conmi.on3t^  ^<^di^s^ 
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novelty  is,  that  so  mncli  more  power  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  old,  than  of  the  young.  Let  thirty-five 
be  a  middle  period,  dividing  mankind  into  two  classes. 
The  elder  of  these  two  classes  has  infinitely  a  greater 
share  of  power  and  authority  than  the  other :  in  the 
yonngest  even  of  this  npper  class,  novelty  has  lost  a 
great  deal  of  its  power,  and  habit  has  begun  to  fix  its 
empire.  The  yonng  object  and  complain,  and  think 
they  can  improve ;  but  they  are  compelled  to  wait  so 
long  before  the  power  comes  to  them,  that  they  are 
familiarised  by  habit,  though  not,  perhaps,  convinced 
by  reason.  So  it  happens,  and  happens,  perhaps, 
very  fortunately  upon  the  whole,  that  the  power  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  constitutionally 
an  aversion  to  innovation ; — ^more  fortunately,  cer- 
tainly, than  if  it  were  lodged  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  a  love  of  it :  but  the  best  of  all  would  be, 
that  we  should  know  the  bias  of  every  period  of  life, 
guard  against  it,  and  decide  upon  questions,  not  as 
they  are  new  or  old,  but  as  they  are  good  or  bad. 
The  pleasure  occasioned  by  the  excitement  of  these 
emotions,  produces,  as  may  be  easily  seen,  the  most 
important  effects  upon  human  happiness.  Novelty  is 
the  foundation  of  the  love  of  knowledge ;  which  is 
nothing  but  the  desire  of  useful  novelty.  The  love  of 
surprise  and  wonder  have  been  the  parents  of  poet- 
ical fiction,  and  of  all  those  errors  which  held  such 
deep  hold  upon  the  mind  of  man ;  witchcraft,  demon- 
ology,  astrology,  and  the  manifold  instances  of  super- 
stition, which  depended  upon  the  supposed  agency  of 
an  invisible  spirit.  Whoever  tells  anything  wonderful, 
contributes  to  the  pleasure  of  those  who  hear  him, 
and  therefore  enjoys  a  temporary  pre-eminence  ;  but, 
as  the  imagination  is  soon  warmed  up  to  this  pitch, 
the  next  stage  of  narration  must  bring  with  it  a  new 
stage  of  astonishment :  and  in  this  way  evidence  is 
handed  down  to  succeeding  ages,  till  it  requires  the 
greatest  efforts  of  labour,  and  force  of  acuteness,  to 
gSbm  a  glimpse  at  the  real  truth.     Mr.  Knight  has 
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some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the  bad  effects  which 
the  love  of  novelty  produces  upon  taste,  vrhich  to  me 
are  new,  though  very  probably  they  may  not  be  so 
to  ray  hearers  : — *  The  style  of  Yirgil  and  Horace  in 
poetry,  and  that  of  CsBsar  and  Cicero  in  prose,  con- 
tinued to  be  admired  and  applauded  through  all  the 
succeeding  ages  of  Roman  eloquence,  as  the  true 
standards  of  taste  and  eloquence  in  writing  ;  yet  no 
one  ever  attempted  to  imitate  them,  though  there  is 
ho  reason  to  believe  but  that  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  them  were  perfectly  sincere ;  but  all  writers 
seek  for  applause, — and  applause  is  only  to  be  gamed 
by  novelty.  The  style  of  Cicero  and  Yirgil  was  new 
in  the  Latin  language  when  they  wrote  ;  but  in  the 
age  of  Seneca  and  Lucan  it  was  no  longer  so ;  and 
though  it  still  imposed  by  the  stamp  of  authority,  it 
could  not  even  please  without  it;  so  that  living 
writers  whose  names  depended  upon  their  works, 
and  not  their  works  upon  their  names,  were  obliged 
to  seek  for  other  means  of  exciting  public  attention, 
and  acquiring  public  approbation.  In  the  succeeding 
age,  these  writers  became  cold  and  insipid ;  and  the 
refinements  of  Statins  and  Tacitus  were  successfally 
employed  to  gratify  the  restless  pruriency  of  inno- 
vation. In  all  other  ages  and  countries,  where  letters 
have  been  successfally  cultivated,  the  progress  has 
been  nearly  the  same ;  and  in  none  more  distinctly 
than  in  our  own :  from  Swift  and  Addison,  to  John- 
son, Burke,  and  Gibbon,  is  a  transition  precisely 
similar  to  that  from  Caesar  and  Cicero,  to  Seneca  and 
Tacitus.  In  the  imitative  arts,  from  the  effects  of 
novelty,  the  progress  of  corruption  has  been  nearly 
the  same.'  *  Mr.  Knight  adds  afterwards, — aild 
with  perfect  justice, — that  though  the  passion  for 
novelty  has  been  the  principal  means  of  corrupting 
taste,  it  has  also  been  a  principal  means  of  polishing 
and  perfecting  it. 

*  Knight,  On  Taste. 
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I  have  said  a  great  deal  npon  the  subject  of  novelty, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  better  conclnde  than 
with  the  termination  of  an  essay  on  the  same  subject^ 
which  Dr.  Johnson  has  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the 
best- written  pieces  in  the  English  language :  '  To  add 
no  more/  says  the  writer,  *  is  not  this  fondness  for 
novelty,  which  makes  us  out  of  conceit  with  all  we 
ahready  have,  a  convincing  proof  of  a  ftiture  state  ? 
Either  man  was  made  in  vain,  or  this  is  not  the  only 
world  he  was  made  for :  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
instance  of  vanity  than  that,  to  which  a  man  is  liable 
to  be  deluded,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  with 
fleeting  shadows  of  happiness ;  his  pleasures  die  in 
the  possession,  and  fresh  enjoyments  do  not  rise  &sk 
enough  to  fill  his  mind  with  satisfaction.  When  I 
see  persons  sick  of  themselves  any  longer  than  they 
are  called  away  by  something  that  is  of  force  enough 
to  chaia  down  the  present  thought ;  when  I  see  them 
hurry  from  one  place  to  another,  and  then  back 
again ;  continually  shifting  postures,  and  placing  life 
in  all  the  different  lights  they  can  think  of, — surely, 
say  I  to  myself,  life  is  vain,  and  the  man  beyond  ex- 
pression stupid  or  prejudiced,  who,  from  the  vanity 
of  life,  cannot  gather,  that  he  is  designed  for  im- 
mortality.* 
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ON  HABIT. 

It  appears  to  be  a  law  of  .our  nature,  that  our  past 
thoughts  and  actions  should  exercise  a  very  material 
influence  upon  those  which  are  to  come.     Whatever 
ideas  and  whatever  actions  have  been  joined  together, 
have,  ever  after,  a  disposition  to  unite,  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  frequency  of  their  previous  union ;  till 
at  last,  the  adhesion  becomes  so  strong,  that  it  fre- 
quently overcomes  the  earliest  and  the  most  powerful 
passions  of  our  nature.     This  power  of  habit  extends 
to  the  brute  creation :  and  appears  to  have  some  eflTect 
upon  organised  matter,  as  I  shall  hereafter  endeavour 
to  show.     Why  we  should  be  thus  affected  by  habit, 
I  presume  cannot  be  explained.   We  might  have  been 
so  constituted  as  not  to  have  had  the  smallest  disposi- 
tion to  do  again,  what  we  had  been  constantly  doing 
for  ten  years  before ;  we  might  have  found  it  as  difl&- 
cult  to  pursue  a  track  of  thought  to  which  we  had 
been  accustomed,  as  it  is  to  strike  into  one  entirely 
new:  the  fact  is  the  reverse, — and  that  is  all  we  can 
say ;  when  we  get  there,  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  all 
human  reasoning.     Everyone  must  be  familiar  with 
the  effects  of  habit.     A  walk  upon  the  quarter-deck, 
though  intolerably  confined,  becomes  so  agreeable  by 
custom,  that  a  sailor,  in  his  walk  on  shore,  very  often 
confines  himself  within  the  same  bounds.     *  I  knew  a 
man,'  says  Lord  Kaimes,  'who  had  relinquished  the 
sea  for  a  country  life :  in  the  comer  of  his  garden 
he  reared  an  artificial  mount,  with  a  level  summit, 
resembling  most  accurately  a  quarter-deck,  110^*  qtS;:^ 
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in  shape,  bnt  in  size ;  and  here  he  generally  walked. 
In  Minorca,  Governor  Kane  made  an  excellent  road, 
the  whole  length  of  the  island,  and  yet  the  inha- 
bitants adhered  to  the  old  road,  though  not  only 
longer,  but  extremely  bad.  The  merchants  of  Bristol 
have  an  excellent  and  commodious  Exchange,  but 
they  always  meet  in  the  street.  There  is  hardly  any 
convenience  of  life,  or  any  notion  of  utility  or  beauty, 
which  may  not  be  entirely  changed  by  habit ;  it  is 
needless  to  multiply  the  instances.' 

When  ideas  are  united  together  in  consequence  of 
their  having  been  previously  joined  by  some  accident, 
we  call  it  association.  There  are  various  kinds  of  as- 
sociations ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  render  what  I  am 
going  to  say  more  clear,  if  I  recapitulate  a  few  of  the 
different  kinds  of  association.  One  idea  may  be  asso- 
ciated to  another  idea  ;  the  lowing  of  a  cow  may,  in 
my  mind,  be  constantly  united  with  the  idea  of  a  green 
field.  2dly.  An  idea  and  a  feeling  may  be  constantly 
associated  together.  Peter,  the  Wild  Boy,  as  Lord 
Monboddo  informs  us,  could  never  bear  the  sight  of 
an  apothecary ;  it  threw  him  into  the  most  violent  fits 
of  rage  :  a  practitioner  had  once  given  him  so  very 
nauseous  a  draught,  that  he  never  afterwards  forgot 
it,  and  could  with  the  utmost  difficulty  be  restrained 
from  flying  at  any  of  the  faculty  that  came  vrithin  his 
reach. 

In  the  like  manner,  joy,  or  any  other  passion,  may 
suggest  ideas.  A  good  father,  when  he  is  visiting 
any  beautifal  country,  or  partaking  of  any  amusement, 
may  wish  that  his  wife  and  his  children  were  there 
to  participate  in  his  satisfaction.  Here  the  feeling  of 
joy  introduces  the  idea  of  his  family ;  and  this,  in  a 
benevolent  mind,  may  grow  into  an  association. 

A  state  of  body  may  be  associated  with  an  idea.  A 
man  who  had  been  very  often  to  the  high  northern 
latitudes,  might  very  possibly  associate  the  idea  of 
whales  and  bears  with  the  feeling  of  cold  ;  or  an  East 
Indian  might  associate  a  state  of  heat  with  the  idea 
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of  his  white  cotton  dress,  or  any  of  the  peculiar  habits 
or  objects  of  his  countiy. 

A  state  of  body  might  be  associated  with  a  passion: 
cold  might  always  produce  joy  in  a  Norwegian,  if  it 
reminded  him  of  the  scenes  where  he  had  passed  a 
happy  infancy;  or  heat  would  produce  unhappiness  ii^ 
a  man  who  had  been  confined  three  or  four  years  in 
the  prisons  of  Seringapatam,  and  who  had  sujBPered 
dreadfully  in  such  a  situation,  from  the  ardour  of  the 
climate.  Now,  when  all  these  conjunctions  of  ideas, 
feelings,  and  states  of  body,  are  confined  merely  to  the 
intellect,  they  pass  under  the  name  of  association : 
but  whenever  we  begin  to  act  in  a  customary  manner, 
whenever  any  outward  observable  action  becomes  a 
member  of  the  series,  there  we  begin  to  use  the  word 
habit. 

If  a  person,  by  accident,  had  lived  with  a  great 
number  of  snuff-takers,  and  had  been  accustomed  to 
perceive  that  in  any  Kttle  pause  of  conversation  they 
all  took  out  their  snuff-boxes,  the  silence  would  im- 
mediately produce  the  idea  of  snuff, — and  this  we 
shall  call  association  of  ideas ;  but  if  he  were  a  snuff- 
taker  himself,  the  silence  would  probably  animate  him 
to  a  pinch, — and  this  we  should  call  habit.  What- 
ever passes  in  the  mind,  only  in  consequence  of  custom 
or  repetition,  is  association :  where  there  is  outward 
action,  it  is  habit.  There  is  no  use  whatever  in  the 
two  names :  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  an  evil ;  be- 
cause they  multiply  names  without  multiplying  ideas ; 
but  the  reason  is,  that  the  effects  of  habit  have  long 
been  observed,  because  everyone  notices  actions.  It 
is  not  above  a  century  since  association  has  been 
thought  of,  or  much  attended  to,  because  it  is  very 
difficult  to  trace  and  to  describe  the  operations  of  the 
mind. 

Habits  may  be  divided  into  active  and  passive  ; — 
those  things  which  we  do  by  an  act  of  the  will,  and 
those  things  which  we  suffer  by  the  agency  of  some 
external  power.     I  begin  with  the  active  habits  \  ^tA^ 
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afber  Btating  a  few  of  the  most  familiar  of  them,  I  will 
shortly  analyse  the  examples,  in  order  to  show  that 
they  are  merely  referable  to  association.  It  may  be  as 
well,  perhaps,  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  life  of  a  man 
whose  existence  was  at  last  entirely  dependent  npon 
the  habits  he  had  contracted :  it  is  a  fair  picture  of 
the  dominion  which  habit  establishes  over  ns,  at  the 
close  of  life  : — *  The  professed  rule  of  Mr.  Hobbes,' 
says  Dr.  White  Kennet,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Caven- 
dish Family,  was  to  dedicate  the  morning  to  exer- 
cise, and  the  evening  to  study.  At  his  first  rising, 
he  walked  out,  and  climbed  up  a  hill :  if  the  weather 
was  not  dry,  he  made  a  point  of  fatiguing  himself 
within  doors,  so  as  to  perspire ;  remarking  constantly, 
that  an  old  man  had  more  moisture  than  heat ;  and 
by  such  motion,  heat  was  to  be  acquired,  and  mois- 
ture expelled.  After  this,  the  philosopher  took  a 
very  comfortable  breakfast,  and  then  went  round  the 
lodgings  to  wait  upon  the  earl,  the  countess,  the 
children,  and  any  considerable  strangers,  paying 
some  short  addresses  to  all  of  them.  He  kept  these 
rounds  till  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  he  had  a  little 
dinner  provided  for  him,  which  he  eat  always  by 
himself,  without  ceremony.  Soon  after  dinner,  he 
retired  to  his  study,  and  had  his  candle,  with  ten 
or  twelve  pipes  of  tobacco,  laid  by  him ;  then,  shut- 
ting the  door,  he  fell  to  smoking,  thinking,  and 
writing,  for  several  hours.  He  could  never  endure 
to  be  left  in  an  empty  house ;  whenever  the  earl 
removed,  he  would  go  along  with  him,  even  to  his 
last  stage,  from  CLatsworth  to  Hardwiek.  This  was 
the  constant  tenor  of  his  life,  from  which  he  never 
varied,  no,  not  a  moment  nor  an  atom.' 

This  is  the  picture  of  a  man  whose  life  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  regulated  by  the  past ;  who  did  a 
thing  because  he  had  done  it ;  who,  so  far  as  bodily 
actions  were  concerned,  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
any  fresh  motives  ;  but  was  impelled  by  one  regular 
set  of  volitions  constantly  recurring  at  fixed  periods. 
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Now,  take  any  one  of  his  habits,  and  examine  its 
progress  ;  it  will  afford  a  natural  history  of  this  law 
of  the  mind,  and  will  show  what  circumstances  in 
that  law  are  most  worthy  of  observation. 

He  smoked :  how  did  this  begin  ?  It  might  have 
begun  anyhow.  He  was  staying,  perhaps,  at  some 
house  where  smoking  was  in  fashion,  and  began  to 
smoke  out  of  compliance  with  the  humours  of  other 
persons.  At  first,  he  thought  it  unpleasant;  and  as 
all  the  expirations  and  inspirations  were  new  and 
difficult,  it  required  considerable  attention ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  evening  he  could  have  distinctly  recol- 
lected, if  he  had  tried  to  do  so,  that  his  mind  had  been 
employed  in  thinking  how  he  was  to  manage  and 
manoeuvre  the  pipe.  The  practice  goes  on  :  the  dis- 
gust vanishes ;  much  less  attention  is  necessary  to 
smoke  well :  in  a  few  days  the  association  is  formed ; 
the  moment  the  cloth  is  taken  away  after  supper,  the 
idea  of  smoking  occurs :  if  any  accident  happen  to 
prevent  it,  a  slight  pain  is  felt  in  consequence ;  it 
seems  as  if  things  did  not  go  on  in  their  regular 
track,  and  some  confasion  had  crept  into  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  evening.  As  the  association  goes  on 
it  gathers  strength  from  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it ;  from  the  mirth  and  conversation  with  which 
it  is  joined :  at  last,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  we  see  the 
philosopher  of  Malmesbury  advance  from  one  to 
one  dozen  of  pipes ;  so  perfect  in  all  the  tactics  of  a 
smoker,  so  dexterous  in  all  the  manual  of  his  dirty 
recreation,  that  he  would  fill,  light,  and  smoke  out  his 
pipe,  without  the  shghtest  remembrance  of  what  he 
had  been  doing,  or  the  most  minute  interruption  to 
any  immoral,  irreligious,  or  unmathematical  track  of 
thought,  in  which  he  happened  to  be  engaged.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  though  his  amusement  occu- 
pied him  so  Httle,  and  was  passed  over  with  such  a 
small  share  of  his  attention,  the  want  of  it  would 
have  occupied  him  so  much,  that  he  could  have  done 
nothing  without  it;  all  his  speculations  ^o\j\^\iaN^ 
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been  at  an  end,  and  without  his  twelve  pipes  he  might 
have  been  a  friend  to  devotion,  to  freedom,  or  any- 
thing   else  which,  in  the   cnstomary  tenor   of  his 
thoughts,  he  certainly  was  not.     The  phenomena  ob- 
servable here  is,  that  the  physical  taste  lost  its  effect ; 
that  which  was  nauseous  ceased  to  be  so.     N'ext,  the 
habit  began  with  a  considerable  difficulty  of  bodily 
action,  and  with  a  full  attention  of  the  mind  to  what 
was  passing.  It  was  not  easy  to  smoke,  and  the  philo- 
sopher was  compelled  to  be  carefol,  in  order  to  do  it 
properly ;  but  as  the  habit  increased,  he  indulged  in 
it  with  such  little  attention  of  mind  or  exertion  of 
body,  that   he    did   it  without   knowing  he  did  it. 
Lastly,  any  interruption  of  the  habit  would  have  oc- 
casioned to  him  the  greatest  uneasiness.     As  these 
are  the  circumstances  observable  in  all  habits,  they 
will  each  require  and  deserve  some  consideration. 
1st.    It  appears   to  be  a    general   law   that   habit 
diminishes  physical  sensibility  :  whatever  affects  any 
organ   of  the   body,  affects    it   less  by  repetition. 
Brandy  is  begun  in  tea-spoons  ;  but  the  effect  is  so 
soon  lost,  that  a  more  generous  and  expanded  vehicle 
is  very  soon  had  recourse  to  ;  the  same  heat  to  the 
stomach,  and  the  same  intoxication  to  the  head,  can- 
not be  produced  by  the  same  quantity  of  the  Hquor. 
So  with  perfumes ;  wear  scented  powder,  and  in  a 
month  you  will  cease  to  perceive  it.  Habituate  your- 
self to  cold  or  to  heat,  and  they  cease  to  affect  you. 
Eat  Cayenne  pepper,  and  you  will  find  it  pf^rpetually 
necessary  to  increase  the  quantity  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  effect.     *  My  perfumed  doublet,'  says  Mon- 
taigne, '  gratifies  my  own  smelliag  at  first, 'as  well  as 
that  of  others  ;  but  after  I  have  wora  it  three  or 
four  days  together,  I  no  more  perceive  it ;  but  it  is 
yet  more  strange  that  custom,  notwithstanding  the 
long  intermissions  and  intervals,  should    yet   have 
the  power  to    unite  and   estabhsh   the  effect  of  its 
impressions  upon  our  senses,  as  is  manifest  in  those 
*  Hve  near  to  steeples  and  the  frequent  noise  of 
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bells.  I  myself  lie  at  home  in  a  tower,  wliere  every 
morning  and  evening  a  very  great  bell  rings  out  the 
Ave  Maria,  the  noise  of  which  shakes  my  very  tower, 
and  at  first  seemed  insupportable  to  me ;  but  having 
now  a  good  while  kept  that  lodging,  I  am  so  used  to 
it,  that  I  hear  it  without  any  manner  of  oflRence,  and 
often  without  awaking  at  it.  Plato  reprehends  a 
boy  for  playing  at  some  childish  game.  "  Thou  re- 
pro  vest  me,"  says  the  boy,  "  for  a  very  little  thing." 
"  Custom,"  replied  Plato,  "is  no  little  thing."  And 
he  was  in  the  right;  for  I  find  that  our  greatest 
vices  derive  their  first  propensity  from  our  most 
tender  infancy,  and  that  our  principal  education  de* 
pends  upon  the  nurse.'  * 

In  all  these  cases,  the  sensibility  of  the  different 

parts  of  the  body  is  diminished  by  repetition  ;  and 

the  same  substances  applied  to  them  cannot  produce 

the  same  effects.     The  habit,  it  should  be  observed, 

does  not  act  by  individual  substances,  but  often  by 

classes ;  if  you  have  accustomed  yourself  to  opium, 

all  soporific  drugs  have  less  effect  upon  you ;  if  to 

one  species  of  wine,  you  are  capable  of  bearing  a 

greater  quantity  of  any  other  ;  the  sensibility  of  the 

body  is  not  only  diminished  towards  that  object,  but 

towards  many  others  similar  to  it ;  chiefly,  however, 

towards  the  object  upon  which  the  habit  was  founded. 

There  are  some  facts  which  do  not,  at  the  first  view, 

appear  to  fall  in  with  this  doctrine.     A  taster  of 

wines  increases  in  his  power  of  discrimination.     A 

man  accustomed  to  judge  of  the  fineness  of  cloths  by 

feeling  them,  feels  them  with  more  accuracy  from 

practice.     A  blind  man,  from  mere  habit,  improves 

so   astonishingly  in  the   power   of  touch,  that  his 

nicety  in  this  respect  is  hardly  to  be  credited  by  a 

person  endowed  with  sight.     Whence  comes  it,  if 

habit  lessens  bodily  sensibility,  that  habit  increases  it 

in  these  instances  ?  My  answer  is,  that  it  is  not  hahit 

*  Montaigne,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 
cc2 
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whicli  increases  the  sensibility  in  these  instances; 
that  the  sensibility  is  actually  diminished  ;  and  better 
judgments  made,  with  impaired  sensibility,  and  in- 
creased attention,  than  others  made  with  more  sensi- 
bility and  less  attention.  The  man  who  has  been 
rubbing  cloths  all  his  hfetime  between  his  finger  aiid 
thumb,  has  most  probably  not  such  an  acute  feeling 
as  I  have,  who  have  made  no  such  use  of  my  finger 
and  thumb  ;  but  he  has  a  fixed  and  Hvely  attention  to 
what  feeling  he  has,  and  he  knows  the  quality  of 
cloth,  of  which  that  feeling  is  the  indication.  In  all 
feeling,  where  attention  is  not  concerned,  he  is  just 
like  everyone  else  ;  heat  afiects  him  less  if  he  has 
been  exposed  to  it  frequently ;  so  does  cold ;  in  his 
own  particular  art  he  does  not  deviate  from  the 
general  law  of  diminished  sensibiHty ;  but  counter- 
acts that  law,  by  his  great  increase  of  attention.  This 
rule  of  the  diminution  of  sensibility  by  habit,  in- 
cludes, of  course,  pleasure  as  well  as  pain ;  nothing 
which  we  eat  or  drink  constantly,  can  remain  either 
pleasant  or  painful ;  repetition  infallibly  diminishes 
both  the  pleasure  and  the  pain.  If  the  common  part 
of  our  diet  is  not  originally  insipid — as  bread  or 
water — it  becomes  uninteresting,  and  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  flavour,  —  as  is  the  case  with  salt. 
Tastes  that  are  luscious,  repetition  not  only  destroys, 
but  converts  into  disgust.  The  habits  of  mankind 
are  not  so  frequently  formed  upon  these  tastes,  as  they 
are  upon  others,  slightly  disagreeable  at  their  origin, 
as  coffee,  olives,  port  wine,  and  tobacco:  none  of  these 
are  agreeable  in  their  origin.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
perhaps,  rather  moral  than  physical.  In  the  luscious 
taste  you  set  off"  from  a  pleasure,  which  becomes  every 
day  less  and  less,  and  at  last  terminates  in  a  disgust. 
This  is  a  good  reason  why  you  should  stop.  In  the 
case  of  the  olives  and  the  coffee,  you  set  off"  with  a 
slight  disgust,  and  go  on  to  a  negative  state,  or  slight 
pleasure ;  and  the  reason  why  you  encounter  the  first 
disgust,  is  fashion,  or  health :  or  some  use  which  you 
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propose  to  derive  from  the  disgustftil  object:  thus 
coffee  clears  the  head,  olives  provoke  to  the  use  of 
wine,  and  so  on.      Hitherto  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  the  effect  of  habit  on  those  pleasures  and  pains 
which  have  the  body  for  their  cause  ;  and  that  effect 
appears  to  be,  a  diminution  of  every  kind  of  sensi- 
bility.    The  next  subject  for  consideration  will  be, 
whether  habit  weakens  our  passive  impressions,  where 
the  body  is  not  concerned ;  that  is,  whether,  because 
we  have  felt  a  passion,  we  are  less  likely  to  feel  it 
again :  that  there  is  a  less  proneness  to  that  kind  of 
sensibility,  than  there  was  before  ?    The  general  rule 
is  in  the  affirmative, — that  habit   strengthens   our 
active  determinations,  while  it  weakens  our  passive 
impressions :   this,  I  say,  is  the  general  rule ;  I  swp- 
pose  it  is  the  true  one ;  but  as  I  cannot  reconcile  in- 
numerable cases  to  that  rule,  I  shall  very  frankly,  but 
at  the  same  time  in  all  humihty,  avow  my  dissent.    If 
this  rule  were  true,  it  would  follow  that  a  man  is  less 
liable  to  feel  the  passion  of  anger  again,  in  proportion 
as  he  has  felt  it  often  before.     This  man  is  a  very 
irritable  man  ;  why  so  ?   because  we  have  never  seen 
him  in  a  passion  ;  — but  here  is  another  man,  whom 
you  may  trust  with  the  utmost  impunity ;  we  have 
beheld  him  in  such  violent  and  such  frequent  fits  of 
anger,  that  we  are  convinced  he  is  the  most  peaceable 
man  in  the  world.     Habit  weakens  passive  impres- 
sions, and  previous  irritation  must  therefore  be  the 
best  security  for  the  absence  of  all  irritable  feeling. 
If  this  rule  were  true,  the  best  method  of  teaching  a 
child  good-temper,  would  be  to  irritate  him  as  much 
as  possible.     He  might  be  cured  of  avarice  by  being 
taught  to  hoard ;  rendered  benevolent  by  being  in- 
dulged in  malice ;  and  cured  of  every  vice,  to  the 
practice  of  which  he  had  been  diligently  trained. 

Take  fear;  there  is  a  certain  degree,  at  least,  of 
that  passion,  which  does  not  diminish  the  passive  im- 
pression :  he  who  has  been  once  heartily  frightened 
by  a  great  dog  flying  at  him,  is  not  likely,  for  as^- 
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thing  I  can  see,  to  be  the  less  alarmed  if  he  is  attacked 
by  a  bull  the  following  day, — but  rather  the  more. 
To  have  slept  in  a  house  which  caught  fire, — to  have 
run  a  narrow  risk  for  life  by  the  fall  of  a  horse, — 
would  not  improve  the  confidence  of  a  horseman,  nor 
add  to  the  soundness  of  sleep.  Fear  seems  to  increase 
the  liability  to  fear,  rather  than  to  diminish  it.  What 
has  led  to  a  contrary  opinion,  seems  to  be  this, — that 
we  become  less  afraid  of  the  same  object,  or  same  class 
of  objects.  The  first  time  I  make  a  voyage  to  the 
West  Indies,  I  am  afraid ;  the  tenth  time,  I  am  not ;  — 
why?  not  because  my  sensibility  is  blunted,  but 
because  my  reason  is  instructed :  I  perceive  there  are 
much  greater  resources  in  skill  and  science  than  I 
imagined;  that  the  ship  can  ride  with  safety  over 
those  monstrous  waves  which  at  first  bid  fair  to 
destroy ;  that  an  unctuous  and  weather-beaten  per- 
sonage, by  turning  a  wheel  near  him,  can  guide  the 
prodigious  animal,  in  whose  inside  I  am  sailing,  with 
the  most  unerring  precision.  It  is  not  that  I  meet 
the  same  danger  better,  but  that  I  have  found  out  it 
is  a  much  less  danger.  In  almost  all  the  instances 
where  men  encounter  those  perils  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  with  greater  resolution  than  at  first,  it  is 
because  they  have  found  out  new  resources  and 
methods,  by  which  they  may  be  opposed ;  or,  because 
expeiience  convinces  them,  the  danger  itself,  inde- 
pendently of  all  methods  of  obviating  it,  was  not  so 
great  as  they  had  begun  with  supposing.  Compassion 
is  in  favour  of  the  rule ;  for  it  is  always  worn  out 
where  it  is  frequently  exercised.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  a  surgeon  can  feel  much  at  an  operation, — 
that  a  bookseller  can  have  any  very  strong  compas- 
sion for  authors, —  or  that  an  overseer  of  the  poor, 
who  lives  in  the  midst  of  misery,  can  care  for  it  in  a 
very  lively  manner.  This  is  true  in  such  extreme 
cases  ;  but  then,  again,  a  certain  degree  of  exercise 
rather  increases  the  passion  than  diminishes  it ;  for  a 
man  who  had  carefully  stifled  every  emotion  of  com- 
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passion  for  half  his  life,  would  be  ten  times  more 
unfeeling  than  he  who  had  been  over-stimulated  by 
the  too  frequent  contemplation  of  wretchedness.  So 
that  this  fact,  respecting  compassion,  contradicts  the 
rule,  as  much  as  the  other  confirms  it.  Envy  is  per- 
petually and  uniformly  increased  by  habit ;  so  is 
jealousy  ;  by  all  that  we  have  indulged  in  these  two 
feelings  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  are  we  likely 
to  be  afiected  by  them  again.  So  that  I  really  cannot 
comprehend  how  the  rule  can  be  true,  stated  in  so 
very  general  a  manner.  Some  passions  are  increased 
by  habit,  others  are  decreased  by  habit ;  others  in- 
creased up  to  a  certain  point,  then  decreased.  So 
that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  general  rule  about  the  matter ; 
and  the  effect  of  habit  must  be  learnt  in  each  par- 
ticular passion.  It  seems  as  if  the  rule  had  been 
taken  from  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  appHed  to  the 
passions  of  the  mind.  Mr.  Stewart's  principal  infe- 
rences are  all  taken  from  the  body ;  nor  does  he  seem 
to  doubt,  but  that  they  both  follow  the  same  law : — 

'  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  show,  in  treat- 
ing of  our  moral  powers,  that  experience  diminishes 
the  influence  of  passive  impressions  on  the  mind, 
but  strengthens  our  active  principles.  A  course  of 
debauchery  deadens  the  sense  of  pleasure,  but  in- 
creases the  desire  of  gratification.  An  immoderate 
use  of  strong  liquors  destroys  the  sensibility  of  the 
palate,  but  strengthens  the  habit  of  intemperance. 
The  enjoyments  we  derive  from  any  favourite  pur- 
suit, gradually  decay  as  we  advance  in  years :  and 
yet  we  continue  to  prosecute  our  favourite  pursuits 
with  increasing  steadiness  and  vigour. 

'  On  these  two  laws  of  our  nature  is  founded  our 
capacity  of  moral  improvement.  In  proportion  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  obey  our  sense  of  duty,  the 
influence  to  the  temptation  to  vice  is  diminished ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  our  habit  of  virtuous  con- 
duct is  confirmed.  How  many  passive  impressions, 
for  instance,   must  be  overcome  before  tha  ^\si^^^ 
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of  beneficence  can  exert  itself  nniformly  and  habi- 
tually !  How  many  circnm stances  are  mere  in  the 
distresses  of  others,  which  have  a  tendency  to 
alienate  onr  hearts  from  them,  and  which,  prompt  ns 
to  withdraw  from  the  sight  of  the  miserable !  The 
impressions  we  receive  from  these,  are  unfavour- 
able to  virtue :  their  force,  however,  every  day  dimi- 
nishes ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  by  perseverance,  be 
wholly  destroyed.  It  is  thus  that  the  character  of 
the  beneficent  man  is  formed.  The  passive  impres- 
sions which  he  felt  originally,  and  which  counter- 
acted his  sense  of  duty,  have  lost  their  infiuence, 
and  a  habit  of  beneficence  is  become  a  part  of  his 
nature.'* 

It  is  clear  from  this  passage,  that  Mr.  Stewart  con- 
ceives the  same  rule  to  obtain  respecting  the  feelings 
of  the  body  and  the  feelings  of  the  mind.  The 
doctrine  itself,  he  avows  himself  to  have  taken  from 
Butler :  it  may  be  found  in  the  121st  page  of  his 
'  Analogy.'  It  may  very  likely  be  true ;  and  in 
dissenting  from  such  truly  great  authorities,  I  am 
only  stating  the  nature  and  extent  of  my  own  igno- 
rance ;  but  it  is  better  to  do  this  candidly  at  once, 
than  to  subscribe  to  opinions  which,  after  all  the 
attention  I  am  capable  of  giving  to  them,  appear  to 
me  to  be  wrong. 

I  remarked  in  my  picture  of  Hobbes  and  his  smok- 
ing, the  pain  the  philosopher  would  have  experienced 
if  any  circumstance  had  interrupted  his  habit.  A 
very  curious  part  of  habit, — ^that  though  we  feel  no 
pleasure  in  doing  the  thing,  we  feel  a  great  pain  from 
not  doing  it :  and  the  pain  is  not  infrequently  felt 
before  the  cause  is  ascertained ;  you  don't  feel  as  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  feel;  and,  after  some  time, 
perceive  that  somebody  is  missing,  whom  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  see,  or  somebody  or  something 
present,  which  you  have  not  been  accustomed  to  see, 

*  Stewart's  Elements^  p.  525. 
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— ^that  you  have  left  some  insignificant  thing  behind 
you,  which  you  always  carried  with  you :  the  habitual 
current  of  your  thoughts  and  actions  has  been  inter- 
rupted, and  you  are  awakened  by  the  pain  of  that 
interruption  to  examine  into  the  cause. 

Habit  uniformly  and  constantly  strengthens  all  our 
active  exertions :  whatever  we  do  often,  we  become 
more  and  more  apt  to  do.  A  snuflf-taker  begins  with 
a  pinch  of  snuff  per  day,  and  ends  with  a  pound  or 
two  every  month.  Swearing  begins  in  anger ;  it  ends 
by  mingling  itself  with  ordinary  conversation.  Such- 
like instances  are  of  too  common  notoriety  to  need 
that  they  be  adduced ;  but,  as  I  before  observed,  at 
the  very  time  that  the  tendency  to  do  the  thing  is 
every  day  increasing,  the  pleasure  resulting  from  it 
is,  by  the  blunted  sensibility  of  the  bodily  organ, 
diminished  ;  and  the  desire  is  irresistible,  though  the 
gratification  is  nothing.  There  is  rather  an  enter- 
taining example  of  this  in  Fielding's  'Life  of  Jonathan 
Wild,'  in  that  scene  where  he  is  represented  as 
playing  at  cards  with  the  Count,  a  professed  gambler. 
'  Such,'  says  Mr.  Fielding,  '  was  the  power  of  habit 
over  the  minds  of  these  Hlustrious  persons,  that  Mr. 
Wild  could  not  keep  his  hands  out  of  the  Count's 
pockets,  though  he  knew  they  were  empty;  nor  could 
the  Count  abstain  from  palming  a  card,  though  he 
was  well  aware  Mr.  Wild  had  no  money  to  pay 
him.' 

No  reason  that  I  know  of,  can  be  given,  why  the 
habit  of  having  done  a  thing  should  increase  the  ten- 
dency to  do  it :  all  reason  stops  at  this  point, — it  is 
not  possible  to  explain  it.  The  pain  annexed  to  the 
interruption  of  the  habit,  is  the  means  by  which 
obedience  to  the  law  is  secured.  Nature  is  too  good 
a  legislator  to  pass  any  act  without  annexing  a  smart 
penalty  to  the  violation  of  it. 

There  remains  to  notice  the  very  little  attention  of 
mind,  and  the  very  little  bodily  exertion,  with  which 
all  habitual  actions  are  performed.   A.  bo^,  ^\i\a^  '^"^ 
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beginning  to  leam  arithmetic,  adds  together  a  colnmn 
of  figures  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  with  the 
greatest  uncertainty :  an  expert  arithmetician  adds  up 
the  longest  sum  with  the  most  unerring  precision,  and 
with  as  much  rapidity  almost  as  is  required  to  ad- 
vance his  hand  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
page. 

Montaigne  says,  in  his  chapter  on  '  Custom  and 
Law : ' — 'I  saw  the  other  day,  at  my  own  house,  a  little 
fellow,  who  came  to  show  himself  for  money,  a  native 
of  Nantes,  bom  without  arms,  who  has  so  well  taught 
his  feet  to  perform  the  services  his  hands  should 
have  done  him,  that  indeed  they  have  half  forgot 
their  natural  office,  and  the  use  for  which  they  were 
designed ;  the  fellow,  too,  calls  them  his  hands,  and 
we  may  allow  him  to  do  so,  for  with  them  he  cuts 
anything,  charges  and  discharges  a  pistol,  threads  a 
needle,  sews,  writes,  and  puts  oflf  his  hat,  combs  his 
head,  plays  at  cards  and  dice,  and  all  this  with  as 
much  dexterity  as  any  other  could  do  who  had  more 
and  more  proper  limbs  to  assist  him  ;  and  the  money 
I  gave  him,  he  carried  away  in  his  foot,  as  we  do  in 
our  hand.  I  have  seen  another,  who,  being  yet  a 
boy,  flourished  a  two-handed  sword,  and  (if  I  may 
so  say)  handled  a  halbert,  with  the  mere  motions  and 
writhings  of  his  neck  and  shoulders,  for  want  of 
hands ;  tossed  them  into  the  air,  and  caught  them 
again;  darted  a  dagger;  and  cracked  a  whip,  £ls 
well  as  any  coachman  in  France.'* 

Everyone,  except  Dr.  Crotch,  must  remember  the 
difficulty  with  which  they  first  learnt  music.  The 
correspondence  between  the  note  on  the  pianoforte 
and  the  note  in  the  book,  was  the  first  thing  to  be 
ascertained ;  then,  that  note  is  to  be  struck  with  a 
particular  finger,  with  a  particular  degree  of  velocity ; 
and  if  she  should  sing  at  the  same  time,  all  these  are 
to  be  accompanied  with  certain  inflexions  of  the  voice. 

*  Montaigne,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 
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The  difficulty  with  which  all  this  is  done,  the  blunders 
which  are  made,  and  the  slowness  of  the  progress  that 
is  made  at  first,  there  can  be  no  occasion  I  should  de- 
scribe, as  there  are  so  many  here  who  must  have  felt 
it.  At  last,  such  is  the  astonishing  facility  acquired 
by  habit,  that  there  are  many  persons  who  wiU  sit 
down  to  a  glee  which  they  have  never  seen  before, 
play  the  bass  with  one  hand,  the  treble  with  the  other, 
and  sing  the  third  part ;  that  is,  read  three  different 
languages,  and  perform  three  different  sets  of  actions, 
at  the  same  time ;  and  this,  with  such  little  effort  of 
faculty  or  of  finger,  that  they  shall  have  plenty  of 
leisure  to  observe  who  comes  in  and  goes  out;  who  is 
drest  ill,  who  well ;  and  to  pursue  the  usual  train  of 
thought,  which  passes  in  our  minds  on  such  occasions: 
and  though  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  each  musi- 
cal note,  and  each  key  of  the  pianoforte,  must  have 
been  thought  of  by  such  a  musician  during  the  per- 
formance, they  have  passed  through  the  mind  with 
so  much  ease  and  rapidity,  that  it  is  impossible,  or 
at  least  exceedingly  difficult,  to  recall  any  of  them. 
The  reason  of  this  astonishing  facility  is  partly  to  be 
explained  by  bodily,  partly  by  mental  causes.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  the  strengthened  association  between  the 
sign,  and  the  thing  signified :  we  read  music  with 
greater  ease,  and,  the  very  instant  we  look  at  the 
note,  and  the  musical  line  on  which  it  is  placed,  know 
immediately  to  what  part  of  the  pianoforte  the  finger 
is  to  be  carried.  The  other  cause  is  merely  a  bodily 
cause;  the  actions  of  the  fingers  become  associated 
together ;  and  one  finger  having  followed  the  other 
in  a  certain  direction,  follows  it  ever  after  with  much 
more  ease.  To  shake  on  the  pianoforte  is  extremely 
difficult  to  beginners.  However  desirous  anyone  may 
be  of  moving  these  two  fingers  rapidly,  the  muscles 
obey  the  decision  of  the  will  with  extreme  difficulty ; 
but  when  the  respective  motions  of  the  two  fingers 
are  completely  associated,  so  slight  a  determination 
of  the  will  produces  the  desired  effect,  t\i^at\\j\i^C!.avx^<5i"^ 
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difficult  to  recollect,  the  very  moment  after,  that  we 
have  thought  anything  about  the  matter.  J  ust  so  in 
learning  to  walk,  or  in  grown-up  persons  learning  to 
skate  ;  ifc  requires  a  specific  resolution  to  put  one  leg 
before  another.  A  skater  stands  tottering  and  trem- 
bling in  his  shppery  career ;  and  when  he  has  resolved 
which  leg  he  will  move  the  next,  is  obeyed  by  that  leg 
in  a  very  awkward,  reluctant,  and  mutinous  manner, 
— the  very  leg  which,  when  it  has  acquired  a  great 
number  of  associated  strains  and  postures,  is  to  gain 
its  master  deathless  reputation  as  a  flying  Mercury, 
and  render  him  the  envy  and  ihe  glory  of  the  Ser- 
pentine. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  in  this  analysis, 
which  I  have  gone  through,  of  the  nature  of  habit, 
that  powerful  effect  which  it  must  exercise  upon 
human  happiness,  by  connecting  the  future  with  the 
present,  and  exposing  us  to  do  again,  that  which  we 
have  already  done.  If  we  wish  to  know  who  is  the 
most  degraded  and  the  most  wretched  of  human 
beings ;  if  it  be  any  object  of  curiosity  in  moral 
science,  to  gauge  the  dimensions  of  wretchedness,  and 
to  see  how  deep  the  miseries  of  man  can  reach ; — if 
this  be  any  object  of  curiosity,  look  for  the  man  who 
has  practised  a  vice  so  long,  that  he  curses  it  and 
clings  to  it ;  that  he  pursues  it,  because  he  feels  a 
great  law  of  his  nature  driving  him  on  towards  it ; 
but,  reaching  it,  knows  that  it  will  gnaw  his  heart, 
and  tear  his  vitals,  and  make  him  roll  himself  in  the 
dust  with  anguish.  Say  everything  for  vice  which 
you  can  say, — magnify  any  pleasure  as  much  as  you 
please^  but  don't  believe  you  can  keep  it ;  don't  believe 
you  have  any  secret  for  sending  on  quicker  the  slug- 
gish blood,  and  for  refreshing  the  faded  nerve.  Nero 
and  Caligula,  and  all  those  who  have  had  the  vices  and 
the  riches  of  the  world  at  their  command,  have  never 
been  able  to  do  this.  Yet  you  will  not  quit  what  you 
do  not  love ;  and  you  ^^411  linger  on  over  the  putrid  frag- 
ments, and  the  nauseous  carrion,  after  the  blood,  and 
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the  taste,  and  the  sweetness  are  vanished  away.  But 
the  wise  toil,  and  the  true  plory  of  life,  is  to  turn  all 
these  provisions  of  nature — all  these  great  laws  of 
the  mind — to  good  ;  and  to  seize  hold  of  the  power  of 
habit,  for  fiidng  and  securing  virtue  :  for  if  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  we  begin  were  always  to  continue, 
we  might  all  cry  out  with  Brutus — '  I  have  followed 
thee,  0  Virtue !  as  a  real  thing,  and  thou  art  but  a 
name ! '  But  the  state  which  repays  us,  is  that 
habitual  virtue,  which  makes  it  as  natural  to  a  man 
to  act  right,  as  to  breathe ;  which  so  incorporates 
goodness  with  the  system,  that  pure  thoughts  are 
conceived  without  study,  and  just  actions  performed 
without  eflPort :  as  it  is  the  perfection  of  health,  when 
every  bodily  organ  acts  without  exciting  attention ; 
when  the  heart  beats  and  the  lungs  play,  and  the 
pulses  flow,  without  reminding  us  that  the  mechanism 
of  life  is  at  work.  So  it  is  with  the  beauty  of  moral 
life !  when  man  is  just,  and  generous,  and  good,  with- 
out knowing  that  he  is  practising  any  virtue,  or  over- 
coming any  difficulty :  and  the  truly  happy  man  is 
he  who,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  has  so  changed  his 
original  nature,  that  he  feels  it  an  effort  to  do  wrong, 
and  a  mere  compliance  with  habit  to  perform  every 
great  and  sacred  duty  of  life. 
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ON   HABIT. — PART  II. 

Before  I  proceed  upon  my  present  Lecture,  I  beg 
leave,  in  a  very  few  words,  to  bring  to  your  recollec- 
tion the  topics  which  I  have  dwelt  upon  in  my  last. 

My  first  object  was  to  show  that  habit  was  to 
action  what  association  is  to  thought;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  associated  action.  I  then  divided 
habits  into  active  and  passive :  those  things  which 
we  are  prone  to  do,  because  we  have  done  them ;  and 
those  things  which  we  are  prone  to  suffer,  because  we 
have  suffered  them.  Li  those  passive  impressions, 
produced  upon  the  mind  through  the  body,  I  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  sensibility  of  the  bodily  organ 
was  materially  impaired  by  repetition,  but  that  this 
rule  was  by  no  means  to  be  extended  to  the  affections; 
that  it  was  not  generally  true  that  they  were  weakened 
by  habit.  I  noticed  the  pain  consequent  upon  the  in- 
terruptions of  habit;  the  uniform  increase  of  active 
habits ;  and  lastly,  the  diminished  attention  of  mind ; 
which  latter  circumstance  I  attributed,  partly  to  the 
strengthened  association  of  ideas,  partly  to  the  im- 
proved association  of  actions.  This  was  the  substance 
of  my  last  Lecture  ;  and  I  now  go  on  to  make  those 
additional  observations  on  habit,  which  I  had  not  then 
time  to  comprehend   in  the  discussion. 

It  has  very  often  been  asked  when  a  habit  begins  to 
exist.  There  must  be  a  period  in  its  formation,  when 
custom  can  have  little  or  no  influence,  and  when  we 
have  nothing  but  a  temporary  and  casual  motive  for 
the  performance  of  the  action.  When  is  the  action 
liabitual  ? — when  not  ?    What  is  the  dehcate  and  dis- 
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criminating  circumstance  whicli  decides  yon  to  call 
tliat  mode  of  acting  a  habit  ?  Nothing,  for  instance, 
is  more  common  than  to  see  persons  beating  the 
ground  with  their  feet  in  any  moment  of  vacancy  of 
mind;  and  it  easily  degenerates  into  a  habit:  the  first 
or  second  time  after  it  is  done,  it  cannot  be  called  a 
habit;  is  it  so  the  tenth  time?  or  when  can  the  habit 
be  fairly  said  to  have  established  itself?  It  does  not, 
I  confess,  appear  to  me  to  be  by  any  means  very  diffi- 
cult to  answer  this  question.  An  active  habit  for 
anything  may  be  said  to  be  formed,  when  we  feel 
either  a  difficulty  in  not  doing  it,  or  a  pain  from  its 
not  being  done ;  and  when  the  principal  cause  for  this 
pain  or  difficulty  is,  that  we  have  done  the  thing 
often  before.  For  instance,  to  recur  to  the  previous 
example,  you  tap  the  floor  with  your  foot ;  some  one 
who  happens  to  be  nervous,  or  indisposed,  requests 
you  to  abstain :  you  very  readily  comply,  and  in  five 
minutes,  when  the  prohibition  is  out  of  your  mind, 
begin  again ;  and  so  on,  perhaps,  for  three  or  four 
times.  The  proneness  to  do  the  thing,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  not  doing  it,  are  here  clear  indications  that 
the  connection  between  the  beating  of  the  foot,  and 
the  vacant  good-humoured  feehng  of  mind,  is  not  in 
you  merely  casual  and  momentary,  but  that  the  one 
has  the  strongest  disposition  to  produce  the  other ; 
and  the  only  cause  that  can  be  alleged  why  they  should 
be  connected  is,  that  they  have  been  connected  before. 
You  see  a  person  drinking  out  of  a  particular  mug  or 
tumbler  : — put  another  in  its  place ;  if  they  both  do 
equally  well,  of  course  there  is  no  habit ;  but  if  the 
tumbler  be  missed,  and  the  other  complained  of,  it  is 
clear  that  a  habit  is  formed :  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  act  of  drinking,  and  the  idea  of  that 
tumbler,  which  cannot  be  separated  without  giving 
pain.  Who  could  drink  tea  out  of  a  wine-glass,  or 
beer  out  of  a  tea-cup,  or  take  up  wine  with  a  spoon  ? 
The  displeasure  that  would  ensue  from  separating  the 
liquid  and  the  particular  kind  of  veaael  ya.^\i!v^*^ 
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had  been  customarily  conveyed,  is  a  plain  proof  that 
the  habit,  in  each  particular  case,  is  formed.  In  the 
same  manner  with  passive  habits.  A  passive  habit 
may  be  said  to  be  formed  v^hen  the  passive  impression 
cannot  be  separated,  vvithout  pain  or  difficulty,  from 
that  which  preceded  it ;  and  when  the  principal  cause 
of  this  pain  or  difficulty  is  the  mere  circumstance  of 
their  having  been  connected.  A  man  is  habitually 
peevish, — that  is,  in  his  mind ;  the  little  crosses  and 
accidents  of  life  are  not  overlooked,  but  strongly  asso- 
ciated with  resentment :  let  him  attempt  to  separate 
them, — ^let  him  endeavour  to  take  a  good-natured 
and  forgiving  view  of  human  life ;  it  costs  him  the 
greatest  effiarts,  exposes  him  to  the  most  mortifying 
failures,  and  is  only  to  be  acquired,  at  last,  by  very 
magnanimous  resolution.  The  fish  is  not  dressed  to 
his  liking,  or  a  turkey  comes  to  table  when  he  had 
set  his  affections  upon  a  goose.  You  inmiediately  per- 
ceive a  great  deal  of  ill- temper ;  and  whatever  reasons 
there  may  be  for  hiding  it,  or  whatever  efforts  may  be 
made  to  hide  it,  it  is  still  very  visible.  You  say  this 
man  is  habitually  peevish,  from  the  great  difficulty  he 
finds  in  separating  the  accidents  of  life  from  the  acute 
malevolent  feelings  with  which  he  has  connected  them ; 
and  for  which  difficulty, — as  it  is  felt  in  a  much  less 
degree  by  the  average  of  men, — no  other  reason  can 
be  given,  than  the  previous  indulgence  of  such  sort  of 
feelings.  Everyone  might  feel  a  little  peevish  at  the 
accidents  of  life  ;  and  a  slight  difficulty  might  be  uni- 
versally experienced  in  attempting  to  check  it ;  but 
the  degree  of  that  difficulty  appears  to  be  so  much 
greater  in  such  instances  as  I  have  mentioned,  that 
we  determine  without  scruple  that  they  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  something  more  than  the  mere  original  ten- 
dency of  nature ;  and  that  that  something  Tnorey  is 
habit. 

The  period  of  time  in  which  a  habit  renews  its 
action,  or  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  the 
orbit  of  a  habit,  is  of  very  different  dimensions.     We 
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may  have  a  habit  of  shrugging  np  the  shoulders  every 
half-hour  ;  or  of  eating  three  eggs  every  morning  ; 
or  of  dining  at  a  club  once  a  month ;  or  of  going 
down  to  see  a  relation  once  a  year ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  any  habit  forming  itself  for  a  period 
greater  than  a  year.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  a 
person  who  set  off  on  every  1st  of  June,  to  pay  a  visit, 
might  have  the  force  of  habit  added  to  his  other  in- 
ducements, and  go,  partly  because  he  loved  the  persons, 
partly  because  he  had  done  it  before ;  but  is  it  easy  to 
beheve  that  there  is  a  habit  of  doing  anything  every 
other  year  ?  or,  how  very  ridiculous  it  would  sound 
for  two  persons  to  say,  'We  agreed  a  long  time  ago 
to  dine  together  every  Bissextile,  or  leap-year,  and  it 
is  now  grown  into  a  perfect  habit ! '  This  limitation  of 
habits  to  the  period  of  a  year — which  I  by  no  means 
lay  any  great  stress  upon,  but  which  has  some  degree  of 
truth  in  it — depends  somewhat  upon  the  revolution 
of  names  and  appearances.  To  do  anything  the  first 
day  of  a  month,  or  on  one  particular  day  every  year, 
is  to  strengthen  a  habit  by  the  recurrence  of  names  or 
seasons  ;  but  if  an  action  be  performed  every  third  or 
fourth  year,  the  same  name  and  the  same  appearances 
have  occurred,  without  being  connected  with  the  same 
deed,  and  therefore  the  habit  is  impaired. 

The  strength  of  habit  depends  partly  upon  the 
length  of  its  duration,  partly  upon  the  violence  of  the 
cause  which  gave  it  birth.  Whoever  had  seen  any 
person  burnt  to  death  by  accident,  might  probably 
acquire  an  habitual  dread  of  fire,  and  would  certainly 
acquire  it  very  rapidly ;  because  the  deep  impression 
of  the  original  cause  would  multiply  the  number,  and 
increase  the  strength  of  the  associations.  The  famous 
Isaac  Barrow,  the  mathematician  and  divine,  had  an 
habitual  dislike  of  dogs,  and  it  proceeded  from  the 
following  cause : — He  was  a  very  early  riser ;  and 
one  morning,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  garden  of  a 
friend's  house,  with  whom  he  was  staying,  a  fierce 
mastiff,  that  used  to  be  chained  all  dsyrj,  ^TL^.\^\»\$i<5»%^ 
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all  nigbt,  for  the  security  of  the  house,  set  npon  him 
with  the  greatest  fnrr.  The  doctor  canght  him  hy 
the  throat,  threw  him,  acd  lay  upon  him ;  and,  whilst 
he  kept  him  down,  considered  what  he  should  do  in 
that  exigence.  The  account  the  doctor  gave  of  it  to 
his  friends  was,  that  he  had  once  a  mind  to  have  killed 
the  dog ;  but  he  altered  his  resolution  upon  recollect- 
ing that  it  would  be  unjust,  since  the  dog  only  did  his 
duty,  and  he  himself  was  to  blame  for  rambling  out  so 
early.  At  length  he  called  out  so  loud,  that  he  was 
heard  by  some  in  the  house,  who  came  out,  and 
speedily  separated  the  mastiff  and  the  mathematician. 
However,  it  is  added,  that  the  adventure  gave  the 
doctor  a  strong  habitual  aversion  for  dogs;  and  I  dare 
say,  if  the  truth  were  known,  fixed  in  the  dog's  mind 
a  still  stronger  aversion  to  doctors.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  any  habits  formed  by  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  repeated  isLcts,  ever  equal  in  power 
these  deep  marks  leffc  in  the  mind,  by  the  rude  and 
rapid  inroads  of  passion. 

No  habit  formed  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
against  the  stream,  can  ever  be  so  strong  as  one  that 
goes  with  it.  It  is  natural  to  mankind  to  resent  in- 
juries ;  I  don't  say  commendable,  but  natural ;  there- 
fore, no  habit  of  conmianding  resentment  is  so  secure 
of  remaining,  as  a  habit  of  gratifying  it.  A  habit  of 
intemperance  is  stronger  than  a  habit  of  temperance ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  time  for  which  habits  are  laid 
aside,  they  are  always  more  liable  to  be  resumed  than 
any  other  train  of  actions ;  the  road  may  be  stopt  up, 
and  overgrown  with  brambles,  and  another  road  of 
much  greater  convenience  opened,  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  is  a  prodigious 
tendency  to  move  in  the  old  track,  and  we  are  very 
frequently  never  satisfied  till  we  get  back  to  it. 

Those  persons  are  most  liable  to  contract  habits, 
either  good  or  bad,  whose  lives  are  the  most  monoto- 
nous, and  move  on  with  the  most  complete  uniformity, 
vho  has  lived  in  various  countries  will  have  no 
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national  habits  ;  in  various  parts  of  the  same  country, 
no  provincial  habits.  If  he  have  never  been  com- 
pelled to  a  particular  line  of  occupation,  he  will  have 
no  professional  habits  ;  and  if  he  have  not  voluntarily 
sunk  into  a  sameness  of  existence,  if  he  have  seen 
many  different  circumstances,  and  done  many  different 
things,  it  is  probable  he  will  have  no  individual  habits. 
Uniformity  of  occupation  is  the  cause  both  of  bodily, 
moral,  and  intellectual  habits.  It  is  very  often  easy 
enough  to  discover  a  military  man  by  the  general  air 
and  style  of  his  behaviour :  he  has  put  on  one  look, 
and  done  one  thing,  so  ofben,  that  the  habit  sticks  to 
him.  There  is  a  clerical  air,  as  well  as  a  military  air, 
from  the  same  causes.  Exactly  in  the  same  way,  is 
there  a  style  of  understanding,  a  love  of  contention, 
and  a  perpetual  affectation  of  wit,  in  lawyers  who 
have  contracted  the  bad  habits  of  their  profession ; 
and  unrivalled  vigour,  quickness,  and  temper,  in  those 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  good.  With 
equal  diversities  of  occupation,  those  persons  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  likely  to  contract  objectionable 
habits,  who  are  prevented,  by  any  cause,  from  review- 
ing and  considering  themselves ;  as  absent  men,  very 
profound  men,  very  busy  men,  very  proud  men.  As 
bad  habit  implies  associated  action  not  common  to  the 
world  at  large,  it  will  probably  be  most  visible  in 
those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  compare  themselves 
much  with  others. 

Men  aware  of  the  power  of  habit  escape  its  influ- 
ence, and  therefore  it  is  among  the  most  trite  princi- 
ples of  education,  to  discover  the  particular  habits  to 
which  we  are  exposed  by  situation  and  profession  ^ 
and,  when  they  are  discovered,  to  resist  them. 
Without  any  intentional  efforts  to  resist  professional 
habits,  they  are  unconsciously  resisted  by  the  magni- 
tude and  variety  of  some  men's  minds,  and  by  the 
liberal  pursuits  which  they  contrive  to  connect 
with  their  professions.  There  is  an  effect  of  qto^s.- 
torn    and    habit    to   which  we  are  «iXi    exfec^Ta.^ 
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indebted,  and  that  is,  that  it  regulates  everything 
which  nothing  else  regulates,  where  there  is  no  pro- 
priety, and  na  duty,  to  be  consulted.  The  reference 
is  always  to  habit, — in  dress,  in  ceremony,  in  equip- 
age, in  all  the  circumstances  of  life  where  almost  any 
conduct  would  be  virtuous,  a  compliance  with  custom 
is  the  only  conduct  that  is  wise,  and  a  man  of  sense  is 
rather  pleased  that  the  public  legislate  for  h\m  on 
points  where  choice  would  neither  be  easy  nor  useM. 
It  is  a  strong  mark  of  a  good  understanding,  to  allow 
to  custom  an  easy  empire  on  these  occasions.  It  is  a 
much  surer  mark  of  talent,  that  men  should  rise  above 
the  influence  of  habit,  and  be  better  and  greater  than 
that  to  which  the  circumstances  of  their  Hves,  or  the 
character  of  their  age,  would  appear  to  doom  them. 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  admire  men,  who,  bom  in 
poverty,  and  accustomed  to  objects  of  sense,  have  been 
able  to  conceive  the  dignity,  the  value,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  intellectual  gratification ;  who,  deviating  from 
every  model  they  had  seen,  and  guided  only  by  their 
inward  light,  have  steadily  and  successfully  pursued 
the  path  of  virtuous  fame.  By  this  subjugation  of 
habitual  thoughts,  and  escape  from  habitual  objects, 
Bacon  the  friar,  Czar  Peter,  Lord  Verulam,  and  all 
great  men,  in  law  and  in  arts,  have  preceded  the  ages 
in  which  they  lived,  and  become  the  beacons  of  future 
times.  The  mass  of  men  say  whatever  is  said,  do 
whatever  is  done,  think  whatever  is  thought,  and  can- 
not easily  conceive  anything  greater  and  better  than 
what  is  already  created.  But,  in  the  grossest  period  of 
monastic  ignorance,  Bacon  saw  that  the  whole  art  of 
war  might  be  changed  by  the  invention  of  gunpowder ; 
the  Czar  pulled  down  a  nation  habitually  victorious, 
roused  and  elevated  a  people  habitually  stupid  and 
depressed  :  Lord  Verulam  looked  upon  his  own  times 
with  the  same  cool  estrangement,  from  the  influence 
of  habit,  as  if  he  were  contemplating  a  nation  of  the 
ancient  world;  and  was  so  Httle  imposed  upon  by 
the    imperfect    -pbiloao^^i^   -which    then    prevailed, 
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that  lie  effected  that  entire  revolution  in  physical 
reasoning,  by  which  we  are  all  benefited  to  the  pre- 
sent hour.  Snch  victories  over  present  objects, — 
Btich  power  of  reflecting,  where  attention  is  not  stimu- 
lated by  novelties, — are  generally  great  triumphs  of 
the  human  understanding,  and  decisive  proofs  of  its 
vigour  and  excellence,  in  every  individual  instance 
where  they  are  found.  Whoever  is  learned  in  an 
ignorant  age ;  whoever  is  liberal  in  a  bigoted  age ; 
whoever  is  temperate  and  respectable  in  a  Ucentious 
age ;  whoever  is  elegant  and  enlarged  in  his  views, 
where  his  profession  chains  him  down  to  technical 
rules  and  narrow  limits ;  whoever  has  gained  any 
good  which  habit  opposes,  or  avoided  any  evil  which 
habit  might  induce, — ^that  man  has  vindicated  the 
dignity  and  the  power  of  his  mind,  by  the  fairest  of 
all  tests — ^by  doing  what  the  mass  of  mankind  cannot 
do. 

There  is  no  degree  of  disguise,  or  distortion,  which 
human  nature  may  not  be  made  to  assume  from  habit ; 
it  grows  in  every  direction  in  which  it  is  trained,  and 
accommodates  itself  to  every  circumstance  which 
caprice  or  design  places  in  its  way.  It  is  a  plant  with 
such  various  aptitudes,  and  such  opposite  propensities, 
that  it  flourishes  in  a  hot-house,  or  the  open,  air ;  is 
terrestrial,  or  aquatic ;  parasitical,  or  independent ; 
looks  well  in  exposed  situations,  thrives  in  protected 
ones  ;  can  bear  its  own  luxuriance,  admits  of  amputa- 
tion ;  succeeds  in  perfect  liberty,  and  can  submit  to 
be  bent  down  into  any  of  the  forms  of  art :  it  is  so 
flexible  and  ductile,  so  accommodating  and  vivacious, 
that  of  two  methods  of  managing  it — completely 
opposite — ^neither  the  one  nor  the  other  need  to  be 
considered  as  mistaken  and  bad.  Not  that  habit  can 
give  any  new  principle;  but  of  those  numerous 
principles  which  do  exist  in  our  nature,  it  entirely 
determines  the  order  and  the  force.  The  horror  of 
bodily  pain  is  a  very  strong  principle  ;  but  an  Ameri- 
can chief  invites  it.     At  the  very  moment  tlaa^  \ssss» 
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body  is  bmniiig,  and  bis  smews  flnappiiig  asnnderin 
tilie  flames,  lie  tdls  his  murderers  tbat  thej  sre  quite 
ignorant  of  the  sdenoe  of  tormenting ;  iiiat  if  thej 
were  bound  to  the  stake  insfaad  of  bim,  be  would 
torment  themwithmncb  more  ingenious  and  exquisite 
cruelty  than  they  baye  employed  against  bim:  be 
never  for  an  instuit  bewails  bis  fiite,  or  seems  to  look 
upon  it  as  extraordinary ;  it  is  tbe  end  tbat  be  bas 
looked  to  babitnaUyy  and  be  bas  from  bis  earbest 
in&ncy  reared  np  a  mbric  of  magnanimous  courage  to 
endnre  it.  What  feeling  more  powerful  than  tbe  love 
of  life !  A  Spartan  soldier,  boweyer,  combed  bis  hair, 
set  np  a  song,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  was  no  more. 
An  Indian  widow  bums  herself  to  death,  from 
etiquette.  Who  could  imagine  that  men  and  women 
would  shut  themselyes  np  in  monasteries,  and  nnn- 
nerieSi  Hying  the  absurd  life  which  they  do,  in  such 
sort  of  pla^P — ^yet,  the  greater  part  of  nnns  and 
friars,  who  came  oyer  here,  immediately  shut  out  the 
daylight  of  common  sense,  and  fell  to  forming 
nunneries  and  monasteries  again. 

The  Indian  settlement  in  Paraguay,  formed  by  the 
Jesuits,  is  among  the  most  curious  victories  of  habit 
over  the  ordinary  propensities  of  nature.  It  presents 
the  curious  spectacle  of  several  millions  of  human 
creatures  leading  the  life  of  schoolboys  ;  all  desire  of 
power,  all  love  of  property,  swallowed  up  in  a  blind 
and  habitual  obedience  to  the  Jesuits.  One  village 
was  exactly  a  model  for  the  manners  and  customs  of 
another.  At  a  certain  hour,  all  the  nation  was  put  to 
work ;  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  they  dined  by  ring  of 
bell ;  and  in  the  same  way,  were  sent  to  bed  by  the 
curfew.  It  is  an  instance  quite  equal,  in  point  of 
singularity,  to  anything  that  is  told  of  the  power  of 
habit  among  the  Spartans.  In  like  manner,  there  is 
not  a  single  principle  of  our  nature,  which  may  not 
be  cherished  to  the  complete  exclusion  and  subjuga- 
^f  the  rest. 
1  deeply-rooted  habits  have  so  much  the  air 
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and  appearance  of  nature,  that  many  men  have  doubted 
whether  it  is  not  absurd  to  speak  at  all  of  the  moral 
nature  of  man  :  whether  what  we  call  the  trammels 
of  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoo,  are  not  as  natural  a 
state  of  existence  as  the  comparative  liberty  of  think- 
ing and  acting  enjoyed  in  Europe.  What  is  the  fact 
with  respect  to  these  former  nations  ?  One  or  two  of 
the  principles  of  our  nature  has,  by  the  help  of  edu- 
cation and  rehgion,  gained  an  ascendancy  over  all  the 
rest.  The  Turk  does  not  cultivate  letters,  and  acquire 
knowledge.  Why?  Not  because  he  does  not  feel 
the  same  principle  of  novelty  which  has  impelled 
us,  but  because  other  principles  of  his  nature  have 
been  unduly  strengthened,  to  the  destruction  of  that 
principle :  his  pride,  as  applied  to  the  Mahomedan 
religion ;  his  contempt,  as  applied  to  Europeans : 
which  makes  him  imagine  that  everything  worth 
knowing  is  to  be  found  in  the  Koran,  and  which 
makes  him  averse  to  receive  instruction  from  those 
whom  he  looks  upon  to  be  so  far  beneath  him*  A 
Hindoo  is  of  the  same  trade  as  his  father ;  and  so  it 
has  gone  on  for  centuries.  Why  ?  Not  because  the 
son  of  a  Hindoo  tradesman  may  not  have  talents  and 
feelings  to  arouse  him  to  something  better ;  but  be- 
cause the  whole  force  of  law  and  religion  have  been 
directed  to  cherish  the  principles  of  imitation  and 
obedience,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  sincere  Quaker  does  not  fight;  not  be- 
cause he  wants  the  element  of  resentment  from  nature, 
but  because  he  has  taken  care  to  choke  and  overlay  it. 
Therefore,  as  all  men  acquire  very  early  the  same 
active  powers  and  impelling  principles,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  that  people  is  in  the  most  natural  state,  where 
all  those  principles  are  developed,  and  where  one  or 
two  leading  principles  do  not  operate  to  the  complete 
exclusion  and  subjugation  of  the  rest.  A  Spartan, 
who  cared  nothing  about  his  wife  or  his  children,  and 
merely  thought  of  the  more  extended  relation  of 
country,  was  not  in  a  natural  state  of  imn^iL.    ^V^ 
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principle  was  natural,  bnt  not  natural  in  that  degree. 
A  head  is  natural,  bat  a  disproportionate  head  is  not. 
Wherever  any  one  of  the  few  great  principles  of  our 
nature  is  missing,  or  wherever  any  one  of  them 
operates  in  a  whole  people,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest,  it  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  speak  of  that  as  a  state 
of  nature.  Outward  nature  is  an  upright  body,  en- 
dowed  with  life  and  strength,  and  capable  of  motion : 
there  must  be  the  hand  for  grasping,  and  the  leg  for 
moving,  and  the  foot  for  support.  Inward  nature  is 
grief,  joy,  resentment,  the  love  of  power,  the  love  of 
esteem,  the  love  of  possession,  and  aU  the  great  feel- 
ings which  I  have  been  so  long  endeavouring  to  de- 
scribe :  if  the  greater  part  of  these  are  exhausted  and 
destroyed,  the  remnant  may  be  nature,  but  it  is  nature 
abridged  in  principle,  and  mutilated  in  form. 

The  mere  body  itself,  independent  of  any  influence 
of  mind,  is  acted  on  by  habit.  Opium,  and  every  kind 
of  medicine,  loses  its  effect  by  habit.  The  body  of  a 
Russian  is  not  injured  by  rolling  in  the  snow,  after 
he  comes  out  of  a  warm  bath.  So  very  much  is  the 
body  the  creature  of  habit,  that  it  not  only  must  have 
all  the  feelings  it  has  been  accustomed  to,  but  have 
them  precisely  in  the  same  order  of  time.  Wine  is 
drunk  at  dinner,  and  tea  at  breakfast ;  they  both  agree 
perfectly  well  with  the  body,  taken  in  this  order  of 
time ;  but  many  delicate  constitutions  would  be  se- 
riously indisposed  by  attempting  to  change  the  order 
of  these  habits  ;  for  it  is  not  enough  to  say  nature  is 
accustomed  to  these  things.  Nature  is  so  punctilious, 
that  she  has  settled,  one  thing  must  be  done  at  one 
hour,  and  another  at  another :  and  you  cannot  at  first 
violate  it  with  impunity.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that, 
by  degrees,  a  person  would  accustom  himself  to  walk 
for  an  hour  in  the  open  air  without  either  coat  or 
waistcoat ;  but  if  he  had  done  that  for  many  years  at 
a  j)articular  hour,  he  could  not  change  that  hour  with 
impunity :  he  might  do  so  between  nine  and  ten  with 
y,  if  that  was  his  hour ;  but  it  does  not  at  all 
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follow,  that  lie  cotdd  do  the  same  thing  between  two 
and  three.  The  body  might  have  prepared  itself,  and 
would  have  prepared  itself,  for  an  exposure  to  unusual 
cold  at  the  first  hour,  but  by  no  means  be  ready  for  it 
at  the  second.  The  degree  to  which  the  power  of 
habit  may  be  carried  in  the  body,  has  hardly  been 
ascertained.  There  are  some  very  remarkable  in- 
stances of  it,  however,  in  birds.  The  eagle  and  the 
Jiawk  have  been  brought  to  live  upon  bread  and  milk, 
and  the  dove  upon  raw  flesh :  this,  I  believe,  was  done 
by  Spallanzani.  In  the  same  manner,  we  may  observe 
individuals  of  the  vegetable  tribe  accommodate  them- 
selves to  different  situations  ;  to  soil,  climate,  and  the 
state  of  cultivation.  These  variations  may  be  daily 
seen,  by  examining  the  plant  as  it  grows  on  the  moun- 
tains, in  the  valleys,  in  the  garden,  or  the  field ;  or  by 
bringing  it  from  a  rude,  uncultivated  state,  when  it 
sometimes  lays  aside  its  prickles,  and  changes  the 
colour  and  structure  of  its  flowers.  The  apple-trees 
which  are  sent  from  England  to  New  England,  blossom 
at  first  too  early  for  the  climate,  and  bear  no  fruit ; 
and  it  is  only  affcer  some  years,  that  they  conform 
themselves  to  their  new  situation.  The  design  of  this 
accommodating  principle  is  to  fit  both  the  plant  and 
the  animal  for  a  more  extensive  and  varied  range  of 
existence.  Habit  has  the  same  effect  in  the  history  of 
man.  It  is  by  habit  that  he  is  enabled  to  support  him- 
self  in  every  diversity  of  situation  in  which  he  is 
thrown  by  the  ever- changing  scene  of  human  life :  he 
is  neither  surfeited  by  abundance,  nor  exhausted  by 
penury ;  but  contracts  with  a  cottage,  and  expands 
with  his  palace  ;  preserving,  in  either  extreme,  that 
calm  level  of  feeling  to  which  habit  at  length  reduces 
every  human  passion.  The  grief  which  convulses  and 
threatens  to  destroy, — the  wildest  tumults  of  joy, — 
are  brought  down  to  the  common  standard  ;  the 
fiercest  enemies  embrace,  the  bitterest  contentions 
cease ;  every  deficiency  supplied,  every  irregularity 
brought  to  order,  every  elevation  \a.\A.  \a>N ,  V5  "^^ 
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silent  and  nnnoticed  operation  of  this  great  principle. 
It  is,  in  fact,  habit  which  alone  neutralises  the  pas- 
sions, and  deadens  their  stupendous  powers. 

Ni  faciat,  maria  ac  terras  coelumque  profimdum 
Quippe  ferant  rapidi  secum  verrantque  per  auras. 

Without  it  we  should  sink  under  the  first  emotion  of 
sorrow  or  of  joy ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  protecting 
influence  of  habit  that  we  are  safely  entrusted  with, 
such  tremendous  agents.  A  beautifiil  effect  of  habit 
is,  that  it  endows  with  a  preternatural  strength  every 
quaHty  of  the  mind  or  heart  which  it  calls  into  more 
than  ordinary  action.  If  protection  is  wanted,  men 
are  ready,  long  habituated  to  the  fear  of  death.  K 
gentleness  and  benevolence  are  wanted  to  lessen  the 
miseries  of  life,  women  are  habitually  gentle  and  bene- 
volent. If  patient  industry, — you  have  it  in  the  la- 
bourer and  the  mechanic.  What  but  the  power  of  habit 
has  given  to  us  the  advantage  of  those  fine  legal  un- 
derstandings, that  have  gradually  formed  the  system 
of  law  in  this  country  ?  How  are  our  naval  victories 
gained,  but  by  liabitual  character,  skill,  and  courage  ? 
Whence  the  effusions  of  eloquence  every  day  to  be 
witnessed  in  the  senate,  but  by  that  intrepidity,  self- 
possession,  and  command  of  words  and  images,  which 
habit  only  can  confer?  Fresh,  youthful,  untaught 
nature  can  never  do  such  things  as  these.  It  is  nature 
in  its  manhood,  instructed  by  failure,  fortified  by 
precedent,  confirmed  by  success,  riveted  by  habit,  and 
carried  to  a  pitch  of  glory  by  intense  adhesion  to  one 
object,  which,  with  all  the  primary  efforts  of  its  rude 
vigour,  it  never  could  have  reached  ;  diminishing 
the  pleasure  of  vice,  and  strengthening  the  habit  of 
virtue. 

These  are  the  principal  observations  which  I  have 
to  make  on  the  nature  of  habit ;  and  with  them  I 
conclude  my  Lectures  on  the  Passions. 

I  am  conscious  how  very  imperfectly  I  have  treated 
subject :  but  it  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  in  which 
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very  little  assistance  is  to  be  gained  from  books,  and 
to  which,  if  ever  I  repeat  these  Lectures  again  (as 
some  years  hence  it  may  most  probably  be  my  lot  to 
do),  I  may,  perhaps,  do  more  justice  than  I  have 
been  able  to  do  at  present.  One  principal  object  in 
my  Lectures  has  been  perpetually  to  refer  to  the  very 
simple  and  beautiful  origin  of  the  passions,  and  to 
show  that,  however  mixed  and  disguised,  they  all 
take  their  rise  from  pleasure  and  from  pain.  We  are 
bom  with  sensibili^  alone ;  and  to  that  cause  is 
every  feeling  of  our  nature  to  be  traced.  The  moment 
that  Providence  ordained  man  to  feel  pleasure  and 
pain  from  the  objects  which  surrounded  him,  and 
connected  the  impressions  of  his  mind  by  association, 
at  that  moment  the  passions  were  created,  and  the 
mind  subjected  to  that  variety  of  active  principles,  by 
which  it  is  at  present  impelled.  That  I  have  not 
been  doing  an  useless  thing,  and  that  it  is  important 
to  examine  those  active  principles,  and  to  throw  all 
the  light  which  we  can  upon  the  theory  of  the  pas- 
sions, no  man  of  reflection  will,  I  presume,  be  in- 
clined to  deny.  The  passions  are  in  morals,  what 
motion  is  in  physics :  they  create,  preserve,  and  ani- 
mate; and  without  them,  all  would  be  silence  and 
death.  Avarice  guides  men  across  the  deserts  of  the 
ocean ;  pride  covers  the  earth  with  trophies,  and  mau- 
soleums, and  pyramids;  love  turns  men  from  their 
savage  rudeness ;  ambition  shakes  the  very  founda- 
tions of  kingdoms.  By  the  love  of  glory,  weak  nations 
swell  into  magnitude  and  strength.  Whatever  there 
is  of  terrible,  whatever  there  is  of  beautiful  in  human 
events,  all  that  shakes  the  soul  to  and  fro,  and  is  re- 
membered while  thought  and  flesh  cling  together, — 
aU  these  have  their  origin  from  the  passions.  As  it 
is  only  in  storms,  and  when  their  coming  waters  are 
driven  up  into  the  air,  that  we  catch  a  sight  of  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  it  is  only  in  the  season  of  pertur- 
bation that  we  have  a  glnnpse  of  the  real  internal 
nature  of  man.     It  is  then  only  that  t\ie  td^^!^c^  <^*l 
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these  eruptions,  shaking  his  frame,  dissipate  all  the 
feeble  coverings  of  opinion,  and  rend  in  pieces  that 
cobweb  veil  with  which  fashion  hides  the  feelings  of 
the  heart.  It  is  then  only  that  Nature  speaks  her 
genuine  feehngs ;  and,  as  at  the  last  night  of  Troy, 
when  Venus  illumined  the  darkness,  u^neas  saw  the 
gods  themselves  at  work, — so  may  we,  when  the 
blaze  of  passion  is  flung  upon  man's  nature,  mark  in 
him  the  signs  of  a  celestial  origin,  and  tremble  at  the 
invisible  agents  of  God ! 

Look  at  great  men  in  critical  and  perilous  moments, 
when  every  cold  and  little  spirit  is  extinguished: 
their  passions  always  bring  them  out  harmless ;  and 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  seem  to  perish,  they 
emerge  into  greater  glory.  Alexander,  in  the  midst  of 
his  mutinous  soldiers ;  Frederick  of  Prussia,  combating 
against  the  armies  of  three  kingdoms ;  Cortes,  breaking 
in  pieces  the  Mexican  empire : — ^their  passions  led  all 
these  great  men  to  fix  their  attention  strongly  upon 
the  objects  of  their  desires ;  they  saw  them  under 
aspects  unknown  to  and  unseen  by  common  men,  and 
which  enabled  them  to  conceive  and  execute  those 
hardy  enterprises,  deemed  rash  and  foolish,  till  their 
wisdom  was  established  by  their  success.  It  is  in  fact 
the  great  passions  alone  which  enable  men  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  difficult  and  what  is  im- 
possible :  a  distinction  always  confounded  by  merely 
sensible  men  ;  who  do  not  even  suspect  the  existence 
of  those  means  which  men  of  genius  employ  to  effect 
their  object.  It  is  only  passion  which  gives  a  man 
that  high  enthusiasm  for  his  country,  and  makes  him 
regard  it  as  the  only  object  worthy  of  human  at- 
tention ; — an  enthusiasm  which  to  common  eyes  ap- 
pears madness  and  extravagance  ;  but  which  always 
creates  fresh  powers  of  mind,  and  commonly  ensures 
their  ultimate  success.  In  fact,  it  is  only  the  great 
passions,  which,  tearing  us  away  from  the  seductions 
of  indolence,  endow  us  with  that  continuity  of  at- 
tention, to  which   alone   superiority  of  mind  is  at- 
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tached.  It  is  to  their  passions  alone,  tinder  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  that  nations  must  trust,  when  perils 
gather  thick  about  them,  and  their  last  moments  seem 
to  be  at  hand.  The  history  of  the  world  shows  us 
that  men  are  not  to  be  counted  by  their  numbers,  but 
by  the  fire  and  vigour  of  their  passions;  by  their 
deep  sense  of  injury ;  by  their  memory  of  past  glory ; 
by  their  eagerness  for  fresh  fame ;  by  their  clear  and 
steady  resolution  of  ceasing  to  live,  or  of  achieving  a 
particular  object,  which,  when  it  is  once  formed, 
strikes  off  a  load  of  manacles  and  chains,  and  gives 
free  space  to  all  heavenly  and  heroic  feelings.  All 
great  and  extraordinary  actions  come  from  the  heart. 
There  are  seasons  in  human  affairs,  when  qualities  fit 
enough  to  conduct  the  common  business  of  life,  are 
feeble  and  useless ;  and  when  men  must  trust  to  emotion, 
for  that  safety  which  reason  at  such  times  can  never 
give.  These  are  the  feelings  which  led  the  ten  thousand 
over  the  Carduchian  mountains ;  these  are  the  feelings 
by  which  a  handful  of  Greeks  broke  in  pieces  the 
power  of  Persia  :  they  have,  by  turns,  humbled  Aus- 
tria, reduced  Spain ;  and  in  the  fens  of  the  Dutch, 
and  on  the  mountains  of  the  Swiss,  defended  the  hap- 
piness, and  revenged  the  oppressions,  of  man  !  God 
calls  all  the  passions  out  in  their  keenness  and  vigour, 
for  the  present  safety  of  mankind.  Anger,  and  re- 
venge, and  the  heroic  mind,  and  a  readiness  to  suffer ; 
— ^all  the  secret  strength,  all  the  invisible  array  of 
the  feelings, — ^all  that  Nature  has  reserved  for  the 
great  scenes  of  the  world,  for  the  usual  hopes  and 
the  common  aids  of  man,  all  are  gone  !  Kings  have 
perished,  armies  are  subdued,  nations  mouldered 
away !  Nothing  remains,  under  God, but  those  passions 
which  have  often  proved  the  best  ministers  of  His 
vengeance,  and  the  surest  protectors  of  the  world. 
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barrier  to  the  reoeption  of  truth, 
270 ;  obaervations  on  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  291 ;  attempt  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Gay  to  show  the  possi- 
bility of  deducing  all  ourpassionB 
and  affections  from  association, 
291;  Dr.  Hartley's  celebrated  the- 
ory, 292 ;  the  passion  of  fear,  292 ; 
b^evolence  and  resentment,  294 
— ^296  ;  the  medium  idea  by  vrhich 
two  others  are  associated,  is  al- 
ways at  length  destroyed,  and  the 
two  others  coalesce,  and  make  the 
association,  296  ;  instances  of  this, 
297  ;  association  in  the  passion  of 
avarice,  297 ;  origin  of  the  feelings 
and  passions,  298 ;  the  evil  affec- 
tions, 302 — 818  ;  the  benevolent 
affections,  319  —  335  ;  recapitu- 
lation of  the  different  kinds  of 
association,  382  ;  active  habits  re- 
ferable to  association,  384  ;  asso- 
ciation is  to  habit  what  habit  is 
to  thought,  398. 

Attention,  classed  among  our  facul- 
ties by  Dugald  Stewart,  14. 

Aurungzebe,  the  Emperor,  his  pow- 
er, 217. 

Avarice,  customary  progress  of  as- 
sociation in,  297  ;  a  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  the  desire  of  i^ower, 
865. 

BABYLON,  Jewish  philosophical 
schools  of,  36. 

Bacon,  the  friar,  his  resistance  to 
the  power  of  habit,  404. 

Bacon,  Lord,  his  influence  upon  the 
understandings  of  mankind,  24 ; 
his  opinion  that  Aristotle  was  the 
greatest  enemy  to  experimental 
philosophy,  26 ;  observations  on 
hia  philosophy,  38. 

Bagdat,  public  schools  of,  37. 

Barbeyrac,  his  preface  to  Puffen- 
dorf,  26 ;  hiseulogium  on  Grotius' 
work  on  natural  law,  38. 

Barrow,  Dr.,  his  observations  on 
wit.  111 ;  his  habitual  dislike  of 
dogs,  402. 

Bassora,  public  schools  of,  37. 

Baumgartcn,  53. 

Beattie,  his  support  of  first  princi- 
ples, 46. 

Beautiful,  the,  its  effect  in  destroy- 
ing the  feeling  of  wit,  120 ;  lecture 
on    the,    165;    introduotory   re-    [ 
marks,  165 ;  the  expression  '  beau-    , 
tiful,'  165 ;    universality    of    its    \ 
application,  165;  the  word  as  a 
general  term  for  excellence,  166 ;    i 


BLA 
causes  which  excite  the  fediiigB  of 
the  beantifnl  in  the  mind,  167; 
existence  of  an  original  beanty  of 
matter,  169;  the  beautiful  in 
music,  170 ;  melody,  171 ;  haor- 
mony ,  1 73 ;  beauty  of  colonrs,  175 ; 
of  forms,  176 — 179  ;  observations 
of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  180 ;  ef- 
fects of  custom,  184  ;  beauty  ci 
the  human  face,  186 ;  beauty  of 
motion,  187  ;  grace,  188 ;  beauty 
of  utility  or  fitness,  188, 189 ;  va- 
riety a  strong  cause  of  beauty, 
191 ;  landscapes,  191 ;  architeo- 
ture,  192 ;  universality  of  the 
feeling  of  beauty,  196 ;  the  beau- 
tiful in  poetry,  197  ;  painting, 
201 ;  exterior  objects,  201 ;  those 
emotions  of  the  mind  which  may 
be  called  beautiful,  202 ;  content, 
202 ;  the  beautiful  in  morals,  208 ; 
shore  imitation,  206 ;  the  pictu- 
resque, 209. 
Bees,  instinct  of,  235 ;  Buffon's  ob- 
servations on,  239 ;  change  of 
their  instincts,  anecdote  of  a,  246; 
their  uniformity  of  action,  250. 
Belus  the  Assyrian,  17. 
Benevolence,  history  of  the  crigin 

and  progress  of,  294,  295. 
Benevolent  affections,  the,  lecture 
on,  319—335  ;  origin  of,  315 ;  re- 
collections of  the  past,  320 ;  causes 
of  benevolence,  322 ;  objects  which 
excite  the  feeling  of  benevolence, 
323,  324  ;  love  of  excellence,  325 ; 
respect  and  esteem,  326 ;  affinity 
between  all  the  good  affections, 
329  ;  pleasures  of  the  body  favoiu"- 
able  and  pains  unfavourable  to 
benevolence,  329 ;  tendency  of 
happiness  to  make  people  good, 
330 ;  women  more  generally  under 
the  influence  of  benevolence  than 
men,  348. 
Berkeley,  Bishop,  his  destruction  of 
the  world  in  one  volume  octavo, 
6  ;  comparison  of  his  system  and 
that  of  Malebranche,  41,42;  his 
character,  43,  44  ;  examination  of 
his  theorj-,  44  ;  his  observation  of 
the  ajiparent  nearness  of  objects 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  65  ;  his  Essay 
on  Vision,  69  ;  his  refutation  of 
John  Locke's  doctrine  of  universal 
ideas,  259. 
Berosus,  17. 
Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  his  notion 

of  wit,  113. 
Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  reference 
to,  261. 
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Blind  persons;  education  of,  a  proof 
of  the  impiOTement  of  which  the 
senses  are  capable,  60 ;  anecdote 
of  a  person  bom  blind  restored  to 
sight,  70. 

Blushing,  remarks  on,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  what  passes  in  our  minds, 
828. 

Bochara,  public  schools  of,  37. 

Body  and  mind,  short  history  of  the 
connection  between  the,  56,  57 ;  a 

.  state  of  body  may  be  associated 
with  an  idea,  382. 

Body,  the,  how  affected  by  the  pas- 
sions, 336. 

Bonnet,  Charles,  notice  of,  51. 

Bossuet,  a  disciple  of  Descartes,  41  ; 
anecdote  of  him,  89 ;  wit  of  his 
Oraisons  fnndbres,  113. 

Bongeant,  P^re,  his  theory  that  each 
of  the  brute  creation  is  inhabited 
by  a  distinct  devil,  233. 

Brutes,  opinions  of  philosophers  as 
to  their  essential  characteristics, 
233;  inhabited  by  devils  accord- 
ing to  P^e  Bougeant,  233. 

Brydonne,  Mr.,  his  description  of 
the  sublimity  of  Etna,  220. 

BuflEler,Pdre,  notice  of  him,  50  ;  his 
views  analogous  to  those  of  John 
Locke,  51. 

Buffoonery,  remarks  on,  186. 

Bnffon,  Comte  de,  his  observations 
on  the  honeycomb,  239. 

Bulls,  observations  on,  137 ;  anec- 
dotes of,  137. 

Burke,  Mr.,  his  indefatigability,  95 ; 
picture  he  has  drawn  of  the  Queen 
of  France,  115 ;  his  remarks  upon 
the  beauty  of  forms,  176  ;  his  ob- 
servations on  the  wrong  idea  of 
the  r^ation  which  deformity  bears 
to  beauty,  183  ;  his  opinion  that 
proportion  is  never  of  itself  the 
original  cause  of  beauty,  184 ;  his 
notion  that  things  must  be  small 
to  be  beautiful,  185  ;  his  remarks 
on  the  beauty  of  utility  or  fitness, 
188  ;  effect  of  his  passion  over  his 
imagination,  345. 

Burlesque,  remarks  on,  137. 

Butler,  Bishop,  eulogium  on  his 
*  Analogy,'  10. 

Buxton,  Sir  T.  F.,  his  remarkable 
love  of  knowledge,  860, 


riABALISTIO  mysteries,  origin  of 
\j    the,  36. 
Cadmus,  17. 


COK 

Campell,  Thomas,  his  wit,  113 ;  bis 
observations  on  wit  and  humour, 
116. 

Caricature,  remarks  on,  138. 

Cameades,  founder  of  the  new  Aca- 
demy, 22 ;  his  doctrine  of  probable 
appearances,  23 ;  his  mission  to 
Rome,  35. 

Cartesian  system,  establishment  of 
the,  39  ;  never  took  root  in  Eng- 
land, 42 ;  in  France  has  entirdy 
yielded  to  that  of  Locke,  42« 

Caterpillars,  instinct  of,  237. 

Caution,  imi)ortance  of,  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  understanding,  279. 

Cavendish,  Sir  Charles,  his  invita-- 
tion  to  Descartes  to  settle  in  Eng- 
land, 39. 

Change,  observations  on  the  effects 
of,  372 ;  how  far  is  change  agree-' 
able?  374. 

Charles  I.  of  England,  his  invita- 
tion to  Descartes,  39. 

Chemistry,  science  of,  compared 
with  that  of  moral  philosophy,  31. 

Chinese,  their  stationary  character,- 
251. 

Christina,  Queen,  of  Sweden,  her 
patronage  of  Descartes,  40. 

Chubb,  reference  to,  9. 

Cicero,  notice  of  his  remarks  on  Epi- 
curus and  the  Epicureans,  30 ;  his 
literary  industiy,  95  ;  wit  of  his 
Philippics,  113  ;  effect  of  his  pas- 
sions over,  his  im,agination,  344. 

Civilization,  its  effects  on  the  pas- 
sions, 348. 

*  Cogita,  ei^  sum,^  Descartes'  lead- 
ing principle  of,  106. 

Collier,  Rev.  Arthur,  notice  of  his 
work,  •  The  Universal  Key,  or  a 
new  Inquiry  after  Truth,  &c.,'  44. 

Colours,  beauty  of ,  173. 

Colours,  use  of,  in  battle,  332. 

Compassion  incompatible  with  the 
humorous,  134;  observations  on, 
340 ;  worn  out  where  it  is  fre- 
quently exercised,  390. 

Conception,  fragment  of  a  lecture 
on,  72. 79;  frequently  mistaken  for 
sensations,  72 ;  cqnception  and  me- 
mory, often  confounded  in  very 
young  and  very  old  persons,  77  ; 
ease  with  which  we  conceive  the 
impression  of  one  sense  better 
than  those  of  another,  78. 

Condillac,  his  dissemination  of  the 
reputation  of  Locke  in  France,  51. 

Condorcet,  notice  of,  51. 

Congreve,  his  observations  on  wit, 
112. 
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Contempt,  latigliing,  remarks  npon, 

.  laS,  139 ;  origin  of,  809. 

Content,  the  beautiful  in  the  feeling 
of,  202  ;  remarks  on,  842. 

Contradiction,  habit  of,  strictures 
on,  277. 

Contrast,  efEects  of,  369 ;  examples 
of,  869. 

Conversation,  its  advantage  in  the 
improvement  of  the  mind,  276 ; 
opinions  expressed  in  books  com- 
pared with  those  expressed  in  con- 
versation, 276. 

Corelli,  music  of  his  *  Pastorale,* 
173. 

Courtesy,  its  effect  on  the  passions, 
848. 

Cowley,  his  definition  of  wit,  118  ; 
reference  to,  846. 

Critolaus,  his  mission  to  Rome,  35. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  example  of  irony 
contained  in  a  letter  to,  137. 

Cronsaz,  53. 

Cruelty,  observations  on,  309  ;  Mon- 
tesquieu's remark  on,  310. 

Cudworth,  Dr.  Ralph,  his  attack  on 
Hobbes,  9.  50;  his  abuse  of 
Moschus  the  Phoenician,  17. 

Curiosity,  a  passion  favourable  to  the 
love  of  study,  271 ;  the  first  mo- 
tive of  a  savage,  361 . 

Custom,  effects  oty  in  the  estimation 
of  beauty,  184. 

Cynic  school,  the,  20. 

Cyrenaic  school,  the,  20. 


'  "TiAINTY  DAVY,*  emotion  pro- 
jj    duced  by  the  music  of,  172. 

D'Alembert,  notice  of,  61. 

Danger,  loved  for  its  own  sake  by 
the  young,  342. 

Dark  Ages  of  Europe,  the,  their 
division  into  four  periods,  37. 

Darwin,  Dr.,  his  attack  on  the  doc- 
trine of  instincts,  244  ;  his  anec- 
dote of  the  change  of  instinct,  246. 

Deaf  persons,  education  of,  an  irre- 
sistible proof  of  the  vast  improve- 
ment of  which  the  senses  are 
capable,  60. 

Degerando,  M.,  on  the  discoveries  of 
Locke,  42;  notice  of  his  Essay 
upon  Natural  Signs,  51 ;  his  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,  53. 

Demosthenes,  wit  of  his  orations, 
113. 

Descartes,  his  idea  that  the  moon  is 
a  sun,  6  ;  supposed  never  to  have 
read  any  of  Bacon's  writings,  38 ; 
his  unconquerable  desire  for  philo- 


•ophical  inquiry,  ^ ;  hepubHsfaof 
his  system  of  philosophy,  89; 
patronised  by  ChaxleR  I.  of  Eng- 
land, and  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden,  39,  40 ;  bis  death,  40 ; 
observations  of  Dr.  Beed  on  Des- 
cartes' philosophy,  40, 41;  view  of 
his  merits,  41;hiBleadingprindple 
of  '  Cogita,  ergo  sum,'  106 ;  his 
opinions  re6i)ecting  the  essential 
characteristics  of  Ixnites,  238 ;  his 
views  on  the  actions  o€  brutes, 
262. 

Desires,  observations  <m  the  active 
principles  of  the«  288  ;  in  what 
they  consist,  852  ;  disthiction  be- 
tween  desires  and  passions,  353- 
865 ;  the  desire  of  knowledge, 
858 ;  the  desire  of  esteem,  861 ; 
the  desire  of  power,  364 ;  steady 
pursuit  of  the  objects  of,  349. 

De  Thou,  president  of  the  pailia- 
ment  of  Paris,  24. 

Devaux,  the  somnambolist,  case  of, 
76. 

Diogenes,  his  mission  to  Borne,  85. 

Discussing,  the  practice  of,  xecom- 
mended,  104. 

Distance,  remarics  respecting,  appa- 
rent and  real,  64-68. 

Double  vision,  phenomena  of,  69. 

Dreaming,  73;  difference  between  it 
and  madness,  76. 

Dryden,  his  definition  of  wit,  113. 

Dumarsais,  notice  of  his  Essay  upon 
Abstraction,  61. 

Dumb  persons,  education  of,  an  irre- 
sistible proof  of  the  vast  improve- 
ment of  which  the  senses  are 
capable,  60. 

Durand,  philosophy  of,  37- 


TjIBERHARD,  53. 

Eclectic  sect,  origin  of  the,  35. 
E6onomy,  severe  and  rigid,sublimity 

of,  227. 
Education,  the  proper  sort  of,  defined, 

98;  restraints  imposed  by,  upon 

the  feeling  of,  307. 
Eliac  school,  the,  20. 
Emotion,  remarks  on,  288  ;  love  of, 

the  foundation  of  tragedy,  343; 

the  taste  for  emotion  dangerous 

when  indulged    too  freely,  343; 

proper  cause  for  this  taste,  343. 
Emotions  of  the  mind,  those  which 

may  be  called  beautiful,  202. 
Ennui,  analysis  of  the  pain  of,  314 

€t  seq. ;  Baron  Trenck,  31 5  ;  Count 
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8axe,  314 ;  Count  Bumford's  cure 
for  ennttt,315  ;  a  result  of  the  non- 
existence of  a  stimulus  of  pBueion, 
842. 

Bnvy,  origin  of,  309 ;  the  best  cure 
for,  326. 

Epicurus,  notice  of,  29  ;  his  founda- 
tion of  the  Epicurean  school,  80 ; 
examination  of  his  doctrines,  31. 
84. 

Epithets,  their  effect  in  weakening 
st7le,yoltaire's  witty  observations 
on,  123. 

Essences,  Plato's  doctrine  of,  21. 

Essenes,  the,  36. 

Esteem,  a  degree  of  benevolence, 
826;  desire  of,  remarks  on  the, 
361 ;  the  frequent  cause  of  the 
love  of  knowledge,  861 ;  opinions 
of  Dr.  Adam  Smith  and  David 
Hume  on  esteem,  362 ;  self -appro- 
bation, 362. 

Etna,  Mr.  Brydonne's  description  of 
the  sublimity  of,  220. 

Evil  affections,  lecture  on  the,  302- 
318.    See  Passions. 

Evil,  effects  of,  when  near  at  hand 
and  at  a  distance,  341. 

Excellence,  love  of,  observations  on 
the,  32ft. 

Expectation,  its  effects  on  the  pas- 
rions,  337. 

Exterior  objects,  beauty  of,  201. 

Eye,  Dr.  Porterfield's  work  on  the, 
69. 


FACE,  the  human,  observations  on 
the  beauty  of,  186 ;  remarks 
npon  the,  as  an  indicator  of  the 
state  of  the  mind,  328,  329. 
Faculties  of  animals  compared  with 
those  of  men,  lecture  on  the,  232- 
267 ;  opinions  of  the  philosophers 
as  to  the  essential  characteristics 
of  brutes,  232 ;  instinct,  234  ;  how 
far  are  men  guided  by  inM^inct 
themselves?  243;  uniformity  of 
action  in  animals,  250 ;  opinion  of 
Descartes  on  the  actions  of  brutes, 
252;  comparison  betweer  reason 
and  instinct,  250  et  seq. ;  instances 
of  memory  in  animals,  258 ;  old 
ftnitnitla  more  cunning  than  young 
ones,  258 ;  Locke's  opinion  that 
animals  have  universal  ideas,  259  ; 
affections  of  animals,  259 ;  causes 
of  the  inferiority  of  animals  to 
man,  260  a  setf. ;  faculties  given 
to  animals  for  mere  purposes  of 
existoice,  264 ;  the  faculties  given 
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to  beasts  compared  with  the  im*' 
mortality  of  the  soul,  266, 267. 

Falkland,  Lord,  sublimity  of  his  end, 
229. 

Fastidiousness,  remarks  upon,  130 

Fear,  the  passion  of,  remarks  upon 
the  origin  of,  292,  293 ;  pain,  the 
teacher  of  fear,  294;  fear  dimi- 
nished by  habit,  310 ;  fear,  in  its 
ordinary  state,  a  vibration  between 
the  expectation  of  good  and  the 
expectation  of  evil,  311  ;  capable 
of  cure,  312 ;  a  certain  mixture  of, 
not  unfavourable  to  affection, 
326 ;  a  disposition  to,  its  effects, 
349. 

F6n61on,  a  disciple  of  Descartes,  41. 

Ferguson,  James,  his  remarkable 
love  of  knowledge,  360. 

Firmness  and  constamcy  of  purpose, 
its  sublimity,  225. 

Foix,  Paul  de,  his  love  for  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy,  24. 

Forms,  beauty  of,  remarks  upon, 
175-179. 

Fortitude,  Aristotle's  opinion  of  the 
virtue  of.  26. 

France,  sketehof  the  progress  of  Mr. 
Locke's  doctrine  in,  50,  51. 

Furius,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  philosophers  of 
Greece,  36. 


GAMING-,  true  explanation  of  the 
feeling  which  causes,  343. 

G-aragantua,  his  extravagant  rela- 
tions, 124. 

Garden,  philosophers  of  the,  30. 

Gassendi,  M.,  notice  of,  42. 

Gay,  Bev.  Mr.,  his  notion  that  all 
our  passions  are  explicable  upon 
the  principle  of  association,  14. 46 ; 
notice  of  his  dissertation  on  the 
fundamental  principle  of  virtue, 
46  ;  his  attempt  to  show  the  possi- 
bility of  deducing  all  our  passions 
and  affections  firom  association, 
291. 

Generalities,  barren,  their  influence 
over  one's  understanding,  101. 

Germany,  influence  of  Aristotle's 
philosophy  in,  24;  its  present 
philosophical  condition,  42;  sketch 
of  the  history  of  moral  philosophy 
in,  51-53. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  his  literary  indus- 
try, 95. 

Gilpin,  Mr.,  his  deflnition of  the  pic- 
turewjue,  209. 

Gnostic  here^ea,  oiA^  kA^^^^^,*?*^. 
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Good-hnmonr,  340. 

Good-nature,  340. 

Goyemment,  Aristotle's  treatise  on, 

'  25. 

Grace,  remarks  on  the  beauty  of, 
188. 

Orammar  of  existence,  359. 

Greek  philosophy,  history  of,  18. 

Gregarious  nature  of  man,  a  cause 
of  his  superiority  over  the  brute 
creation,  261 . 

Grief,  remarks  upon,  303  ;  Shak- 
epeare's  description  of,  304;  the 
luxury  of  gritf,  306;  connection 
between  grief  and  resentment, 
805  ;  its  effects  on  the  body,  336. 

Grotius,  his  critique  of  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy,  in  his  Peace  and 
"War,  26 ;  eulogium  of  Barbeyrac 
on  his  work  pn  natural  law,  38. 


HABIT,  a  great  improver  of  the 
imagination,  88  ;  invariably 
diminirfies  fear,  310  ;  lecture  on, 
381 ;  effects  of  the  power  of  habit, 
381 ;  active  and  passive  habits, 
883;  active  habits  referable  to 
association,  384;  habits  of  Mr. 
Hobbes,  384;  the  rise  and  progress 
of  a  habic,  385 ;  Montaigne,  387  ; 
Plato,  387  ;  the  sensibility  of  the 
body  diminished  by  repetition ,  387 ; 
habit  weakens  the  passive  impres- 
sions where  the  body  is  not  con- 
cerned, 389  ;  habit  uniformly  and 
constantly  strengthens  all  our 
active  exertions,  393  ;  pain  caused 
by  the  interruption  of  a  habit,  393 ; 
habitual  actions  performed  with 
very  little  attention  and  exertion, 
393 ;  Montaigne's  observations  on 
the  ease  with  which  habitual 
actions  are  performed,  394 ;  music, 
394 ;  contrast  between  habitual 
virtue  and  habitual  vice,  396,  397; 
when  a  habit  begins  to  exist,  398 ; 
habit  is  to  action  what  association 
is  to  thought,  398  ;  the  orbit  of  a 
habit,  400;  upon  what  the  strength 
of  habit  depends,401 ;  IsaacBarrow, 
401 ;  those  whose  lives  are  most 
monotonous  are  most  liable  to 
contract  habits,  402 ;  resistance  to 
the  power  of  habit,  403;  habit 
grows  in  every  direction  in  which 
it  is  trained,  405;  the  Jesuit 
settlement  in  Paraguay,  406 ;  the 
mere  body,  independent  of  any 
influence  of  mind,  is  acted  on  by 
habit,  408 ;  birds,  409 ;  vegetation. 
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409 ;  strength  of  h&lAt  in  calUng 
into  action  all  the  qaalitiee  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  410 ;  summary  of 
the  lecturer's  views,  411. 

Hall,  Sir  James,  reference  to  his 
chemical  discoveries,  14. 

Hamilton,  Bir  William,  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  sublimity  of  VesaTius, 
222. 

Hands,  man's,  importance  of,  in  his 
superiority  over  the  brute  crea- 
tion, 262. 

Happiness,  its  tendency  to  make 
people  good,  330. 

Harmony,  beauty  of,  173. 

Hartley,  Dr.,  reference  to,  9  ;  otaaer- 
vations  on  his  doctrines  of  asso- 
ciation, 47;  his  system  defended 
and '  Rumfordised '  by  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, 47 ;  his  opinions  respecting 
the  active  powers  of  the  mind, 
290  ;  his  celebrated  theory  of  the 
principle  of  association,  292 ;  his 
doctrine  of  vibration,  292.  300;  of 
necessity,  300 ;  his  classification  of 
the  passions,  302. 

Helen,  her  beauty,  187. 

Helvetius,  his  opinion  of  the  cause 
of  man's  superiority  over  the  brute 
creation,  260. 

Hereditary  tendency  to  particQiar 
passions,  339. 

Hesiod,  his  philosophy,  19. 

Hindoos,  their  stationary  character, 
251.  407. 

Hippoclidcs,his  friendship  for  Poly- 
crates,  30. 

History,  greatest  and  first  uses  of, 

Hobbes,  attacked  by  Dr.  B^lph  Cud- 
worth,  9 ;  notice  of  him,  49  ;  con- 
tempt of  Descartes  for  his  writings, 
49 ;  admiration  of  Leibnitz  for 
him,  49 ;  review  of  his  system, 50 ; 
refuted  by  Dr.  Cudworth,  50  ;  his 
definition  of  laughter,  131;  account 
of  his  habits,  384. 

Honeycomb,  wonders  of  the,  235, 
236. 

Hope,  a  disposition  to,  its  effects, 
349. 

Hostanes,  17. 

Hume,  David,  his  scepticism,  6 ;  his 
depreciation  of  John  Locke,  38 ; 
his  metaphysical  lunacies,  45  ;  his 
opinion  of  the  desire  of  esteem, 
362, 

Humour  :  Hobbes'  definition  of 
laughter,  131  ;  causes  of,  131 ;  in- 
congruity the  discriminating  cause 
in,  132, 133  ;  surprise  as  essential 
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to  hnmonr  as  to  wit,  188;  dif- 
ference between  the  relation 
of  a  iiieoe  of  hnmoor  and 
a  piece  of  wit,  188,  184 ;  humour 
incompatible  with  compassion, 
184;  and  with  tenderness  and 
respect,  184;    the  opinion   that 

-  humour  is  confined  to  character, 
186  ;  buffoonery,  186  ;  mimicry, 
187 ;  parody,  187 ;  burlesque,  137  ; 
bulls,  187 ;  quaintness,  138  ;  cari- 
cature, 138;  superiority  of  the 
laagher,  in  his  own  estimation, 
■  over  the  person  laughed  at,  189 ; 
the  ridiculous,  139;  feeling  ex- 
cited by  humour  akin  to  that 
excited  by  wit,  140;  closely  related 
to  each  other,  141 ;  Dr.  Millar  on 
the  different  effects  of  civilization 
on  wit  and  humour,  142  ;  corrupt- 
ing effects  of  humour  on  the  un- 
derstanding and  heart,  145;  its 
true  value,  147. 

Hutchinson,  Professor,  of  Glasgow, 
his  philosophy  of  instincts,  243. 

Hyixxjriay,  reference  to  Rochefou- 
cault's  apophth^^  of,  122. 

Hy8taq)e8, 17. 

PEAL  system.  Dr.  Beid's,  exami- 
nation of,  45,  46. 

Ideas,  association  of,  remarks  on « 
the,  291. 

Imagination,  fragment  of  a  lecture 
on,  89-91 ;  poetical  epithets,  86 ; 
imagination  capable  of  great  im- 
provement from  habit,  88  ;  also 
improved  by  imitation,  88  ; 
cherished  and  inflamed  by  great 
Bights,  89;  effect  of  the  passions 
on  the,  844  ;  the  second  Phi- 
lippic of  Cicero,  344  ;  Burke, 
8^;  sometimes  exists  without 
passion  and  with  feeling,  and 
sometimes  the  reverse,  345. 

Impression,  tsrranny  of  present,  im- 
portance of  the  subjugation  of 
the,  885. 

Inactivity,  pain  of.    See  Ennui. 

Incongruity,  the  discriminating 
cause  between  objects  of  laughter 
and  objects  of  seriousness,  132, 133. 

Lidolenoe,  a  barrier  to  the  reception 
of  truth,  269. 

Infinity,  its  operation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sublime,  220. 

Induct  of  animals,  234 ;  difference 

between  instinct  and  reason,  234. 

250 ;  bees,  235.  239  ;  caterpillars, 

287 ;    wasps,  238  ;    purposes  for 

.  which  instinct  is  given  to  animals. 


242 ;  how  far  men  are  guided  b^ 
it  themselves,  248;  singular  in- 
stances of  changes  of  instincts. 
246. 

Inventive  reasoning,  the  passions 
favourable  to,  846. 

Irony,  wit  of,  observations  on,  with 
a  specimen  from  *  Killing  no  Mur- 
der,' 127. 

Italy  and  Sicily,  apparent  nearness 
of  objects  in,  65. 

JAMNIA,  Jewish  philosophical 
school  of,  86. 

Jealousy,  origin  of,  809. 

Jesuits,  their  Indian  settlement  in 
Paraguay,  406. 

Jewish  philosophy,  36  ;  scattered  at 
the  fall  of  Jmisalem,  86 ;  even- 
tually obtained  an  a^lum  in 
Spain,  87. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  definition  of  wit, 
116. 

Josephus  the  historian,  a  pagan  phi- 
losopher, 87. 

Joy,  singular  instance  of  the  effects 
o#,  on  the  body,  836;  joy  may 
grow  into  an  association,  382. 

Judgment  and  Reason,  fragment  .of 
a  lecture  on,  90 ;  methods  of  mak- 
ing right  judgments,  276. 

KAMES,  Lord,  his  remarks  on  wit 
and  humour,  116. 

Kant,  Professor,  his  philosophy,  53. 

*  Killing  no  Murder,'  irony  of  the 
preface  to,  127. 

King,  Archbishop,  his  Origin  of 
Evil,  46. 

Knight,  Mr.,  his  remarks  upon  the 
b^  effects  produced  upon  taste, 
by  the  love  of  novelty,  379. 

Knowledge,  desire  of,  observations 
on  the,  358;  love  of  knowledge 
not  always  genuine,  859  ;  remark- 
able instances  of  the  love  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  860  ; 
James  Ferguson,  360;  Buxton, 
360 ;  love  of,  frequently  caused  by 
the  love  of  esteem,  361. 

LACTANTITJ8,  his  opinion  as  to 
the  essenti^  characteristics  of 
brutes,  233. 
Laelius,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  philosophers  of 
Greece,  36. 
Lancaster,  Mr.,  his  cure  for  mis- 

chievousness,  330. 
Landscapes,  beauty  of,  191. 
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Jangnage,  metaphorical,  of  moral 
philosophy,  a  difficulty  attending 
the  study  of  the  science,  12  ;  John 
Locke's  work  on  the  Use  and 
Abuse  of,  43 ;  all  lang^iage  which 
concerns  the  mind  is  borrowed 
from  language  whi(di  respects 
material  objects,  148 ;  the  best 
evidence  of  the  resemblance  of  our 
feelings,  166 ;  instances  of,  in 
animals,  258 ;  tenacity  of  memory 
destroyed  by  the  habit  of  commit- 
ting to  paper  what  we  read,  274, 
276. 

Languages,  ancient,  too  mudi  im- 
portance given  to  the  study  of,  in 
our  universities,  97. 

Laughter,  Hobbes'  definition  of, 
131 ;  causes  of,  131 ;  incongruity 
the  discriminating  cause  in  laugh- 
ter, 132  (see  Humour);  differently 
affected  by  wit  and  humour,  140. 

Law,  Archdeacon,  his  translation  of 
Archbishop  King's  Origin  of  Evil, 
46. 

I<eaming  among  the  Mahometans, 
its  be^ning,  37. 

Leibnitz,  his  admiration  of  Hobbes, 
49 ;  review  of  his  theories,  61, 62 ; 
his  unwearied  industry,  96. 

Leyden,  Dr.,  his  beautiful  sonnet 
upon  the  Sabbath  morning,  197. 

Liberty,  love  of  .source  of,  the  desire 
of  power,  365. 

Linus,  his  philosophy,  19. 

Lisbon,  earthquake  in,  372. 

Listening  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
remarks  upon,  277. 

*Lochaber,  Farewell  to,*  emotions 
produced  by  the  music  of,  171 ,  172. 

Locke,  John,  reference  to,  9  ;  depre- 
ciated by  David  Hume  and  Home 
Tooke,  38;  examination  of  his 
views,  42  ;  his  work  upon  the  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Language,  43 ;  his 
reputation  widely  disseminated  by 
Voltaire,  51 ;  his  observations  on 
the  wandering  of  the  mind  while 
reading,  99  ;  his  definition  of  wit, 
113, 114;  his  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas  and  innate  principles  of 
speculative  truth,  243;  his  opinion 
that  animals  and  men  have  uni- 
versal ideas,  259. 

Logan,  the  Indian  Chief,  his  sublime 
speech,  226. 

Logocracy,  means  of  freeing  the 
mind  from,  101. 

Louis  XIV.,  anecdote  of  one  of  the 
ofllcers  of,  1 23. 

Lucullus,  his  magnificent  patronage 


MIL 
of  philosophy,  86 ;  bis  sablimily 
at  the  battle  of  Tigranocerta,  229. 
Lydda,  Jewish  philosophical  school 
of,  86. 


MACKINTOSH,  Sir  James,  his 
euloginm  on  Dr.  Foley's  pAiilo- 
sophy,  10;  testimony  to  his  extra- 
ordinary talents,  48. 

Magnanimity,  Aristotle's  idea  of  the 
virtue  of,  26;  its  operation  in 
production  of  the  sublime,  218. 

Mahometan  philosophy,  its  rise,  87; 
its  extension,  37. 

Malebranche,  reference  to,  9 ;  com- 
parison of  his  system  and  that  of 
Bishop  Berkeley,  41, 42. 

Malevolence,  origin  of,  803, 

Malice,  origin  of,  309. 

Man,  causes  of  his  superiorily  over 
the  brute  creation,  260  et  t«q.\ 
his  longevity,  260  ;  his  gregarious 
nature,  261 ;  the  structure  of  his 
body,  262 ;  his  size  and  strength, 
263. 

Masillon,  his  wit,  118, 

Materialism,  Mr.  Dugald  Stevrarf  s 
observations  on  the  decline  of,  8. 

Mathematics,  compared  with  moral 
philosophy  as  preparatory  exer- 
cises for  tiie  mind,  14. 

Megaric  school,  the,  20. 

Melody,  beauty  of,  171. 

Memory  and  conception,  often  con- 
founded in  very  young  and  very 
old  persons,  77. 

Memory,  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart's 
opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  decay 
of,  80 ;  how  memory  may  be 
strengthened,  82;  causes  of  the 
complaint  that  people  cannot  re- 
member what  they  read,  82;  stric- 
tures on  the  scheme  of  artificial 
memory,  83  ;  bad  effects  of  habi- 
tually writing  down  facts  and 
events  which  we  wish  to  remem- 
ber, 84 ;  importance  of  exercising 
the  memory,  85. 

Men,  faculties  of,  as  compared  with 
those  of  beasts.  See  Faculties  of 
Animals. 

Mendelsohn  (the  ant^onist  of 
Hume),  53. 

Metaphysics,  observations  on  the 
term,  4. 

Metcalf,  John,  a  singular  instance 
of  the  substitution  of  one  sense 
for  another,  60. 

Meyer,  53. 

Millar,  Dr.,  his  observations  upon 
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tion,  841;  fatuity  or  idiotism  a 
state  resulting  tcom  the  absence 
of  some  calm  paasion,  342;  allure- 
ments of  violent  emotions,  342  ; 
danger  loved  for  its  own  sake  by 
the  young,  842;  foundation  of 
tragedy,  348;  effects  of  passions 
and  talents  on  each  other,  844; 
the  passions  and  feeling  some- 
times exist  without  imagination, 
and  sometimes  the  reverse,  845 ; 
example  of  Ruth  and  Naomi,  845; 
the  passions  very  favourable  to 
inventive  reasoning,  846 ;  affected 
by  every  circumstance  which  af- 
fects the  body,  347 ;  effect  of  civi- 
lization, 348 ;  difference  between 
the  active  powers  of  the  sexes, 
348 ;  most  prominent  diversities 
of  the  human  character,  349 ;  ob- 

•  servations  on  the  remark  that 
where  the  passions  are  the  most 
diflftcult  to  be  roused  they  are  the 
most  terrible  when  theyare roused, 
350 ;  some  passions  increased  and 
some  decreased  by  habit,  891; 
difference  between  passions  and 
desires,  354. 

Patricius  of  Ferrara,  24. 

Paul,  St.,  sublimity  of  his  firmness 
and  constancy  of  purpose,  226. 

Peace  and  War,  Grotius'  reference 
to,  25. 

Peevishness,  309. 

People,  the,  to  make  them  good  they 
must  be  made  happy,  330. 

Perception,  external,  lecture  on  the 

-  powers  of,  55-71. 

Pereira,  Gromez,  his  opinions  respect- 
ing brutes,  283. 

Perfection,  remarks  on,  190. 

Peripatetics,  their  opinions  as  to  the 
characteristics  of  brutes,  233. 

Peter  the  Czar,  his  resistance  to  the 
power  of  habit,  404. 

Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  his  aversion  to 
apothecaries,  382. 

Pharisees,  the,  36. 

Phidias,  fame  of,  180. 

Philosophers,  their  various  opinions 
as  to  the  essential  characteristics 
of  brutes,  232. 

Philosophy,  moral,  what  is  popularly 
understood  by  the  term,  3 ;  taught 
only  in  the  Scotch  universities,  3; 
unpopularity  incurred  by  the 
science  from  the  extravagances  of 
those  engaged  in  it,  5;  philoso- 
phical scepticism,  6 ;  no  neces^^ary 
connection  between  scepticism 
and   philosophy   of   the   human 


mind,  10;  Butler's  Analogy,  10; 
natural  and  original  difficulty  of 
reflecting  upon  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds,  11 ;  the  metaphori- 
cal nature  of  its  language  a  diffi- 
culty attending  the  study  of  moral 
philosophy,  12;  compared  with 
the  study  of  natural  philosophy, 
13 ;  and  with  chemistry,  18 ;  uses 
of  the  science  of  moral  philosophy, 
14;  compared  with  mathematics 
as  preparatory  exercises  for  the 
mind,  14 ;  history  of  moral  philo- 
sophy, 17-64  ;  the  power  and 
goodness  of  Providence  not  dimi- 
nished in  the  estimation  of  man, 
by  the  teachings  of  philosophy, 
299 ;  beauty  and  goodness  of  the 
rigid  discipline  -of  moral  philoso- 
phy, 861. 

Picturesque,  the,  examination  of, 
209. 

Platner,  53. 

Plato,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
disciples  of  Socrates,  20 ;  majestio 
beauty  of  his  style,  20 ;  remarks 
on  his  philosophy,  20,  21. 

Platonists,  their  opinion  on  the  cha- 
racteristics of  brutes,  283. 

Plouquet,  53. 

Pneumatology,  the  term,  4. 

Poetry,  Aristotle's  treatise  on,  25  ; 
causes  which  produoa  the  feeling 
of  beauty  in,  197. 

Pope,  Alexander,  his  definition  of 
wit,  113. 

Polycrates,  his  friendship  for  Hip* 
poclides,  30. 

Power,  its  operation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sublime,  218 ;  love  of, 
excited  by  prohibition,  333 ;  desire 
of,  observations  on  the,  364 ;  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart's  description  of 
the,  364;  the  orator's  desire  of 
power,  364;  attachment  to  pro- 
perty, 365 ;  avarice,  365  ;  love  of 
liberty,  365 ;  tranquillity,  365 ;  the 
foundation  of  the  pleasure  of  vir- 
tue, 365;  fortunately  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  an 
aversion  to  innovation,  378. 

Powers  of  the  Mind,  active,  lecture 
on  the,  286  ;  general  remarks  on, 
286,  287 ;  divisions  of  the  active 
principles  of  our  nature,  287; 
consideration  of  the  origin  of 
human  passions,  290;  Reid  and 
Hartley,  290 ;  the  theory  of  asso- 
ciation, 291,  292 ;  fear,  292 ;  pain, 
the  teacher  of  fear,  294 ;  benevo- 
lence, 294,  295 ;   resentment,  296; 
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the  passion  of  avarice,  297 ;  origin 

-  of  the  feelings  and  passions,  298 ; 
all  our  qualities  of  mind,  good  or 

.  bad,  are  highly  contagious,  312. 

Price,  Mr.,  reference  to,  48;  his 
definition  of  the  picturesque,  209. 

Priestley,  Dr.,  the  defender  of  Dr. 
Hartley's  views  and  the  *  Rum- 
fordisers' of  his  system,  47;  his 
refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  in- 
stincts, 243. 

Probabilities,  examination  of  Car- 

-  neades*  doctrine  of,  23. 
Prohibition  productive  of  opposi- 
tion, 333. 

Property,  attachment  to,  its  origin 
in  the  desire  of  power,  365. 

psychology,  the  term,  4. 

Ptolemy  Physoon,  his  expulsion  of 
the  philosophers  from  Egypt,  35. 

Punning,  observations  on,  125. 

Puffendorf,  Barbeyrac's  preface  to, 
25.88. 

Pyrrho,  the  sceptic,  anecdote  of  his 
scepticism  as  to  the  existence  of 
pain,  7  ;  reference  to,  30. 

Pythagoras,  comparison  of,  with 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  19. 

/  XUAINTNESS,  remarks  on,  138. 

Quakers,  their  habits  of  peacefnl- 

ness,  407. 
Quickness,  fascination  of,  281. 

EAFFAELLE,  immensity  of  his 
labours  in  his  art,  95. 

Banks,  distinction  of,  and  the  order 
of  society,  323. 

Beading,  conduct  of  the  understand- 
ing in  the  books  we  read,  96; 
things  and  not  books  should  be 
our  most  intimate  acquaintances, 
98 ;  rapid  reading  condemned,  99 ; 
-wandering  of  the  mind  while 
reading,  99 ;  reading  with  efficacy, 
observations  on,  272 ;  may  be  oc- 
casionally supplied  with  a  little 
hard  thinking,  273. 

Bealists  and  Nominalists,  contro- 
versy between  them,  37. 

Beason  and  Judgment,  fragment  of 
a  lecture  on,  90. 

Beason,  difference  between,  and  in- 
stinct, 284,  241.  250;  never  any 
motive  to  the  will,  but  so  far  as  it 
touches  some  passion  oratiTection, 
841 ;  objects  which  recommend 
themselves  to  reason,  134. 

Beid,  Dr. ,  his  admirable  statement  of 
l^e  philosophy  of  Descartes,  40  ; 


examination  of  what  is  called  the 
ideal  system,  46 ;  notice  of  his  first 
work  on  the  Human  Mind,  69 ;  a 
memorable  instance  of  a  victory 
gained  over  the  infirmities  of  old 
age,  81 ;  his  remarks  on  the  sub- 
lime, 214 ;  his  confusion  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  instincts,  244 ;  his 
opinions  on  the  active  powers  of 
the  mind,  290 ;  strictures  on  his 
philosophy,  299,  300. 

K^orse,  316. 

Bepetition,  its  diminishing  effects 
of  the  sensibility  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  body,  387  ;  its  con- 
version of  luscious  tastes  into 
disgusts,  388. 

Beputation,  remarks  upon,  104. 

Besentment,  history  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of,  296 ;  connection 
between  grief  and  resentment, 
305 ;  restraints  imposed  upon  re- 
sentment by  education,  307 ;  Zin- 
zis  Khan,  3<  8. 

Besignation ,  calm ,  its  sublimity,  229, 

Bespect  incompatible  with  the  hu- 
morous,  134 ;  a  degree  of  benevo- 
lence, 326. 

Beynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  his  observa- 
tions on  the  beautiful,  180. 

Bhetoric,  Aristotle's  treatise  on,  25 ; 
Philosophy  of  Bhetoric,  Camp* 
bell's  notice  of,  116. 

Bhymes,  observations  on,  199. 

Bidicale,  remarks  on,  129, 130. 

Bidiculous,  the,  its  effects  on  po- 
lished society,  140  ;  remarks  upon 
the,  139. 

Bochefoucault,  his  apophth^pm  on 
hypocrisy,  122. 

Boscelin,  the  author  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Nominalists 
and  Bealists,  37. 

Buling  passions,  observations  on, 
339. 

Bumford,  Count,  his  cure  for  the 
pain  of  ennui,  315. 

"  Bumfordising,"  47. 

OADDUCEES,  the,  36. 

Samaritans,  their  ^stem  of  religion, 
36. 

Sanchoniathon,  17. 

Saracens,  the,  37  ;  their  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  knowledge,  37. 

Sarca.->m,  wit  of,  observations  on, 
129. 

Saupderson,  the  blind  professor,  hia 
exquisite  sense  of  touch,  and  accu- 
rate ear,  6U« 
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Saxe,  Oount,  315. 

Scepticism,  philosophical,  6;  reli> 
gious  scepticism,  8  et  seq. ;  no 
necessary  connection  between 
scepticism  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind,  10 ;  best  method 
of  avoiding  it,  106. 

Scipio  Africanus,  his  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Greece,  36. 

Scythians,  anecdote  of  the,  153. 

Security,  its  effect  in  dimini^ing 
the  passions,  333. 

Self-approbation,  what  is  meant  by, 
362. 

Sensation,  Locke's  doctrines  of,  ex- 
panded and  exemplified  by  Con- 
diUac,  61. 

Sensations,  common  errors  respect- 
ing our,  58,  59  ;  passive  state  of 
the  mind  in  mere  sensation,  63 ; 
distinction  between  sensation  and 
association,  63;  frequently  mis- 
taken for  conception,  72. 

Senses,  the  five,  56  ;  common  errors 
respecting  our  sensations,  58,  59  ; 
the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind,  an  irresistible  proof  of 
the  vast  improvement  of  which 
the  senses  are  capable,  60  ;  anec- 
dotes illustrative  of  this,  60,  61 ; 
resemblance  of  the  senses  to  each 
other,  62. 

Shaftesbury.  Lord,  243. 

Shakspeare,  his  description  of  giief, 
304. 

Shame,  observations  on  the  feeling 
of,  313. 

Shyness,  the  offspring  of  shame,  313. 

Signs,  Natural,  notice  of  Degeran- 
do's  Essay  upon,  51. 

Simeon  Shettach,  his  introduction 
of  the  Cabala  into  Palestine,  36. 

Simon  Magus,  origin  of  the  heresy 
of,  36. 

Sleep,  profound,  73  ;  the  common 
state  of  sleep,  73 ;  the  influence  of 
the  will  diminished  in  sleep,  74  ; 
sensations  according  as  sleep  is 
more  or  less  perfect,  74 ;  somnam- 
bulism, 74. 

Smallness  not  a  cause  of  beauty,  185. 

Smellie's  Natural  History,  stories  in, 
of  the  affections  of  animals,  259. 

Smith,  Dr.  Adam,  his  epitome  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  28  ;  his 
opinion  of  the  desire  of  esteem, 
362  ;  his  observations  on  our  dis- 
regard of  the  bodily  appetites  and 
passions,  358 ;  his  observations  on 
surprise,  368. 


SUB 

SnnfiF-taklng,  habit  of,  89S. 

Society,  life  of,  unfavourable  to  all 
the  animal  powers  of  man,  59. 

Socrates,  his  morality  reared  upon 
the  basis  of  religion,  18 ;  sketdiitf 
his  moral  doctrines,  18 ;  the  great 
father  and  inventor  of  common 
sense,  19  ;  his  death,  19 ;  sublimit 
of  his  calm  resignation,  229. 

Solitude,  its  operation  in  the  i»0* 
duction  of  the  sublime,  219 ;  its 
general  effect,  348. 

Somnambulism,  74 ;  anecdotes  of,  75 ; 
examination  of  the  state  of,  76. 

Soul,  the,  divided  by  Plato  into  three 
different  natures,  22. 

Spallanzani,  his  experiments  on  the 
change  of  instincts,  246  ;  his  expe- 
riments with  birds,  409. 

Spartans,  their  courage,  406. 

Spinosa,  reference  to  the  eystem  of, 
41. 

Stanley,  the  blind  organist,  61. 

Stewart,  Mr.  Dugald,  his  obeerva- 
tions  on  the  decline,  of  material- 
ism, 8  ;  his  opinion  that  attention 
should  be  classed  among  our  facul- 
ties, 14;  eulogium  on  his  high 
philosophical  attainments,  49 ;  Us 

.  opinion  respecting  the  decay  of 
memory,  80;  his  description  of 
the  desire  of  power,  364. 

Stoic  school,  the,  observations  upon 
the  doctrines  of,  27-29  ;  Dr.  Adam 
Smith's  epitome  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Stoics,  28. 

Strafford,  Lord,  sublimity  of  his 
speech  on  his  trial,  229. 

Study,  importance  of,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  understanding,  270  ;  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  rendering 
study  agreeable,  270  ;  general  ob- 
servations on,  271,  272  ;  methods 
of  avoiding  lassitude  in,  272  ;  sys- 
tematic industry  in,  273. 

Style,  weakened  by  epithets,  Vol- 
taire's witty  observation  on,  123. 

Sublime,  lectiu-e  on  the.  214  et  teq. ; 
definitions  of  the  feelings  of  the, 
214  ;  observations  of  Dr.  Reid  and 
Mr.  Alison  on  the,  214;  remarks 
of  Mr.  Burke  on  the  cause  of  the 
feeling  of  the  sublime,  216  ;  influ- 
ence of  obscurity,  216 ;  mere  terror 
ineffectual  in  producing  the  sub- 
lime, 216  ;  mixture  of  wonder  and 
terror,  217  ;  power,  218  ;  magni- 
tude, 218  ;  solitude,  219  ;  infinity, 
220 ;  delight  mixed  with  terror, 
220  ;  Mr.  Alison's  observations  on 
the  feelings  operating  in  the  pro* 
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dnction  of  tbe  sublime,  224  ;  firm- 

•  ness  and  constancy  of  purpose, 
225;  severe  and  rigid  economy, 
227 ;  confidence  of  great  men  in 
themselves,  228 ;  calm  resignation, 
229 ;  review  of  the  effects  of  the 
sublime  in  morals,  230 ;  greatest 
and  first  use  of  history,  230. 

Bulkiness,  origin  of,  309. 

Surprise,  an  essential  ingredient  in 
wit,  118 :  as  essential  to  humour 
as  to  wit,  133. 135 ;  its  effects  on 
tho  passions,  337 ;  difference  be- 
tween, and  novelty  and  variety, 
366  ;  effects  of  surprise,  366  ;  Dr. 
Adam  Smith's  remarks  upon  sur- 
prise, 868  ;  examples,  875.  378. 

Suspicion,  analysis  of  the  feeling  of, 
312. 

Swearing,  habit  of,  393. 

Sylla,  his  patronage  of  the  Athenian 
philosophy,  36. 

npALENTS,  and  passions,  their  ef- 

J.  fects  on  each  other,  344  ;  non- 
existence of  general  rules  with 
respect  to  the  connection  between 
them,  347. 

Talmud,  Babylonian,  the,  36. 

Taste,  remarks  upon  the  term,  149 ; 
application  of  the  expression  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
150 ;  and  to  the  sublime,  150  ;  and 
to  novelty,  150 ;  to  ridicule,  151 ; 
to  the  pleasures  of  ridicule,  152  ; 
harmony,  152;  taste  in  morals 
and  in  virtues  and  vices,  152 ;  na- 
tural tastes,  154 ;  curious  contro- 
troversy  respecting  taste,  1 55 ;  the 
taste  common  to  every  man,  159  ; 
standard  of  taste,  what  is  it  ?  160  ; 
progress  of  good  taste,  though  cer- 
tain and  irresistible,  is  slow,  162 ; 
bad  effects  produced  upon,  by  no- 
velty, 379. 

Tastes,  luscious,  their  conversion  by 
repetition  into  disgust,  388. 

Temper,  good,  340  ;  ill-temper,  340. 

Tenderness  incompatible  with  the 
humorous,  134. 

Terror,  ineftectual  in  producing  the 
feeling  of  the  sublime,  216. 

Theophrastus,  30. 

Therapeutics,  the,  36. 

Theut  or  Thoth^  the  founder  of  Egyp- 
tian wisdom,  17. 

Thinking,  hard,  importance  of  a  lit- 
tle, 273  ;  condition  of  men's  minds 
when  thinking,  273 ;  best  method 
of  improving  the  art  of  thinking, 
274. 


T7ND 
Thomson,  James,  extract  from  his 

works  illustrative  of  the  beautiful 

in  poetry,  199. 
Tiberias,  Jewish  philosophical  school 

of,  36. 
Tigranocerta,  battle  of,  229. 
Time  and  place,  contiguity  of,  their 

effect  on  the  passions,  336. 
Timidity  reprehended,  103. 
Timotheus,  the  musician,  832. 
Tindal,  Matthew,  reference  to,  9. 
Tooke,  Mr.  Home,  his  depreciation 

of  John  Locke,  38. 
Toxaris  the  Scythian,  17. 
Tragedy  founded  on  the  love  of  emo* 

tion,  343. 
Tranquillity  and  retirement,  their 

origin  in  the  desire  of  power,  365. 
Trenck,  Baron,  315. 
Trimmer,  Mrs.,  comparison  of,  with 

Pythagoras,  19. 
Truth,  importance  of,  moral   and 

scientific,  100. 
Tucker,  Abraham,  author  of  the 

*  Light  of  Nature,'  reference  to,  9. 
Turks,  their   deeply-rooted  habits, 

407. 

UGLINESS,  examination  of  what 
is  meant  by,  206. 

Uncertainty,  its  effects  on  the  pas- 
sions,  333. 

Understanding,  lecture  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the,  92-109 ;  the  first  thing 
to  be  done,  93  ;  the  idea  of  young 
people  of  the  incompatibility  of 
labour  and  genius,  93 ;  instances 
to  the  contrary,  95 ;  the  books  we 
read,96;  the  foppery  of  universality^ 
96 ;  abuse  of  words,  and  fallacy  of 
associations,  100  ;  influence  of  cer- 
tain barren  generalities,  101;  timi- 
dity, fastidiousness,  and  reputa- 
tion, 103,  104 ;  the  practice  of 
discussing  recommended,  104  ;  im- 
provement of  our  own  minds  by 
the  talents  of  others,  106  ;  wisdom 
of  an  early  acquaintance  with  our 
idiosyncrasies,  107  ;  general  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  the  understand- 
ing, 108,  109 ;  second  lecture  on 
the  Conduct  of  the,  2t;8-285  ;  ques- 
tion of  how  far  understanding  is 
transmitted  from  parent  to  child, 
268  ;  rarity  of  understandings  im- 
partially open  to  the  reception  of 
truth,  269  ;  causes,  269  ;  remedies, 
270 ;  curiosity  favourable  to  the 
love  of  study,  271 ;  reading,  272 ; 
thinking,  2<  3  ;  injury  of  the  habit 
of  committm^  \iCi  ^^jRX^XkaS.^^ 
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UNO 
read,  374,  275;  advantages  of  con- 
versation in  improving  the  mind, 
276 ;  listening  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  277  ;  strictures  on  the  habit 
of  contradicting,  277 ;  methods  of 
maMng  right  judgments,  278 ;  dis- 
position of  men  of  opposite  minds 
to  despise  each  other,  278 ;  import- 
ance of  caution  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  understanding,  279 ; 
quickness,  281 ;  pleasure  of  exer- 
cising the  mind  vigorously  and 
well,  282. 

Ungrateful  paadons,  origin  of,  303. 

Universal  ideas,'  Locke's  opinion  re- 
specting, in  men  and  animals,  259; 
Bishop  Berkeley's  refutation  of 
this  opinion,  259. 

Universality,  ezposS  of  the  foppery 
of,  96. 

Utility  or  fitness,  its  effect  in  destroy- 
ing the  feeling  of  wit,  119  ;  Mr. 
Burke's  remarks  on  the  beauty  of, 
188, 189. 


VALERIUS  MAXIMUS,  reference 
to,  30. 

Variety,  a  strong  cause  of  beauty, 
remarks  on,  191 ;  difference  be- 
t^^een  variety,  and  surprise  and 
novelty,  366  ;  observations  on 
variety,  371.  877,  378. 

Vauvenargues,  notice  of,  51., 

Yerulam,  Lord,  reference  to,  9  ;  his 
resistance  to  the  force  of  habit, 
404. 

Vesuvius,  Sir  William  Hamilton's, 
description  of  the  sublimity  of, 
222. 

Vibrations,  Dr.  Hartley's  foolish 
doctrine  of,  292.  300. 

Villiers,  notice  of  his  'History  of 
Philosophy,'  53. 

Virtue,  remarks  upon  Plato's  ideas 
of,  22 ;  opinions  of  Aristotle  re- 
specting, 26 ;  their  views  con- 
trasted, 27  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Gay's  dis- 
sertation on  the  fundamental 
principle  of  virtue,  46  ;  the  desire 
of  power,  in  some  degree,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  pleasure  of  virtue, 
365. 

Vision,  Essay  on,  Bishop  Berkeley's, 
69  ;  double  vision,  69. 

Voltaire,  his  wide  dissemination  of 
the  reputation  of  John  Locke,  51 ; 


ZOB 
his  witty  obeervation  on  the  e^tect 
of  epithetsin  weakening  style,  123. 

WARBUBTON,  Bishop,  reference 
to,  9. 

Wasp,  instinct  of  the,  238. 

Wit,  observations  on,  110 ;  Dr.  Bar^ 
row's  remarks  on  wit.  111 ;  CJon- 
greve,  112;  Cowley,  113;  Dryden, 
113;  Blair,  113;  Campbell,  113; 
Pope,  113;  Cicero,  113;  Demo- 
sthenes, 113;  Caesar,  113;  Masillon, 
113;  Bossuet,  113;  Sir  B.  Black- 
more,  113 ;  Locke,.113 ;  Dr.  John- 
son, 116;  Campbell's  Philosophy 
of  Rhetoric,  116 ;  surprise  an  es- 
sential ingredient  in  wit,  118; 
utility  and  the  beautiful  destruc- 
tive of  the  feeling  of  wit,  119, 120 ; 
anecdotes  of  witty  remarks,  122, 
123  ;  puns,  125 ;  irony,  127  ;  sar* 
casm,  127;  difference  between  a 
piece  of  humour  and  a  piece  of 
wit,  133,  134 ;  feeling  it  excites 
akin  to  that  excited  by  humour, 
140  ;  closely  related  to  each  other, 
141 ;  Dr.  Millar  on  the  different 
effects  of  civilization  on  wit  and 
humour,  142  ;  corrupting  effects 
of  wit  on  the  understanding  and 
the  heart,  145 ;  its  true  worth,  147. 

Wolfe,  General,  sublimity  of  his 
death,  225  ;  notice  of,  51.  52. 

Women  more  under  the  influence  of 
benevolence  than  men,  348. 

Wonder  and  ten-or,  mixture  of,  their 
operation  in  producing  the  sub- 
lime, 217. 

Words,  abuse  of,  remarks  upon  the, 
100  ;  a  barrier  to  the  reception  of 
truth,  269. 

Writing,  observations  on  the  uses 
and  abuses  of,  275. 

VENOCRATES,  30. 

YORK   Cathedral,  beauty  of  the 
west  window  of,  193, 

ZAMOLXIS  the  Scythian,  17. 
Zeno,  notice  of,  27  ;  his  founda- 
tion of  the  Stoic  school,  28;  ana- 
lysis of  his  doctrines,  28. 
Zinzis  Khan,  reference  to,  5 ;   an 
example  of  ignorant  resentment, 
308. 
Zoroaster  the  Chaldean,  17. 
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man. Vol.  I.  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Death  of  King  Edward  IL  witb 
6  Maps,  a  coloured  Plate,  and  63  Woodouts.    8vo.  15«. 

HISTOBY  of  GIYILISATIOH.    By  Henby  Thomas  Buckle.    2  Yok 

8vo.   £ll7t. 

Vol.  I.  England  and  France,  Pourth  Edition,  21*. 
Vol.  II.  Spain  and  Scotland^  Second  Edition,  16*. 

DEMOCBACY  in  AMEBIGA.  By  Alexis  Db  Tocquevillb.  Trans- 
lated by  Heney  Reeve,  with  an  Introductory  Notice  by  the  Translator. 
2  vols.  8vo.  21*. 

The  SPANISH  GOHQUEST  in  AMEBIGA,  and   its  Relation  to  the 

History  of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies.    By  Abthttb  Helps. 
4  vols.  8vo.  £3.   Vols.  I.  and  II.  28*.   Vols.  IIL  and  IV.  16*.  each. 

HISTOBY  of  the  BEFOBMATIOIT  in  ETJBOFE  in  the  Time  of 
Calvin.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D*Aubign£,  D.D.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Svo.  28*.  and 
Vol.  in.  12*.   Vol.  IV.  16*. 

LIBBABY  HISTOBY  of  EBAKGE,  in  5  vols.  Svo.    Bj  Etbb  Eyaks 

Ceowe.   Vol.  1. 14*.  Vol.  II.  15*.  Vol.  IIL  18*.  Vol.  IV.  in  October. 

LEGTUBES  on  the  HISTOBY  of  FBAKGE.  B7  the  late  Sir  James 
STEPnEN,  LL.D.    2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 

The  HISTOBY  of  GBEEGE.  By  C.  Thirlwall,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop 
of  St.  David's.    8  vols.  Svo.  £3 ;  or  in  8  vols.  fcp.  28*. 

The  TALE  of  the  GBEAT   FEBSIAN  WAB,  from  the  Histories  of 

Herodotus.    By  Geoege  W.  Cox,  MA.  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  ColL  Oxod. 
Pep.  75.  6rf. 

GBEEK  HISTOBY  from  Themistocles  to  Alexander,  in  a  Series  of 
Lives  from  Plutarch.  Revised  and  arranged  by  A.  H.  Clough.  Fcp.  with 
44  Woudcuts,  6*. 

GBITIGAL  HISTOBY  of  the   LANGUAGE   and   LITEBATTTBE  of 

Ancient  Greece.    By  William  Muee,  of  Caldwell.    6  vols.  Svo.  £S  9*. 

HISTOBY  of  the  LITEBATUBE  of  ANGIENT  GBEEGE.  By  Pro- 
fessor K.  O.  MiJLLEE,  Translated  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  GsosOB  Cobse- 
WALL  Lewis,  Bart,  and  by  J.  W.  Donaldson,  D  J).    3  vols.  8va  36*. .  . 

HISTOBY  of  the  GITY  of  BOME  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Sixteenth 

Century  of  the  Christian  Era.    By  Thomas  H.  Dybe,  LLJ).    8vo.  with  t 
Maps,  15*. 

HISTOBY  of  the   BOMANS  under   the    EMFIBS.     Bj  Charle» 

■^'lEiVALE,  B.D.  Chaplain  to  the  Speaker.    Cabinet  Edition,  with  Map* 
iplete  in  8  vols,  post  S\o.  4&s. 
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The  FALL  of  the  BOMAK  REPUBLIC :  a  Short  History  of  the  Last 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth,  By  Charles  Mebiyale,  B.1>.  Chaplain  to 
the  Speaker.    Fourth  Edition.    l2mo.  Is.  Qd. 

The  CONYBBSION  of  the  BOMAN  EMFIBB:  the  Boyle  Lectures  for 
the  year  1864,  delivered  at  the  Chapel  Boyal,  Whitehall.  By  Charles 
Meeiyale,  B.D.  Chaplain  to  the  Speaker.    Second  Edition,  8vo.  8^.  6d, 

The  GOmrEBSION  of  the  NOBTHEBN  NATIONS;  the  Boyle  Lee- 
tures  for  1865.    By  the  same  Author.   %vo,Ss,6d, 

CBITICAL  and  HISTOBICAL  ESSAYS  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,   By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macatjlat. 

LiBBAET  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  36«. 
Traveller's  Edition,  in  1  vol.  21*. 
Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols.  fcp.  2l». 
People's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  8». 

HISTOBICAL    and    PHILOSOPHICAL    ESSAYS.     By  Nassau  W. 

Senior.   2  vols,  post  8vo.  16*. 

HISTOBY  of  the  BISE  and  INELUENCE  of  the  SPIBIT  of 
RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.  By  W.B.H.LECKT.MJL  Second  Edition, 
revised.    2  vols.  8vo.  26*. 

The  HISTOBY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  Thales  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  Georoe  Henrt  Lewes.  Third  Edition,  partly  rewritten  and  greatly 
enlarged.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  Ancient  Philosophy  \  Vol.  II.  Modem 
JPhil^ophy,  [Nearly  ready, 

HISTOBY  of  the  INDTTCTIVE  SCIENCES.  By  William  Whewell, 
D.D.P.R.S.  late  Master  of  Triu.  Coll.  Cantab.  Third  Edition.  3  vols,  crown 
8vo.  2Aa, 

HISTOBY  of  SCIENTIFIC  IDEAS ;  being  the  First  Part  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Inductive  Sciences.    By  the  same  Author.    2  vols.  cr.  8vo.  14*. 

EGYPT'S  PLACE  in  TTNIYEBSAL  HISTOBY ;  an  Historical  Investi- 
^tion.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bunsbn,  D.D.  Translated  by  C.  H.  Cottrell,  M.A. 
With  many  Illustrations.   4  vols.  8vo.  £5  8*.   Vol.  V.  is  nearly  ready. 

MATTNDEB'S  HISTOBICAL  TBEASTTBY;  comprising  a  General  In- 
troductory Outline  of  Universal  History,  and  a  series  of  Separate  Histories. 
Pep.  10*. 

HISTOBICAL  and  CHBONOLOGIGAL  ENGYCLOPJEBIA,  presenting 
in  a  brief  and  convenient  form  Chronological  Notices  of  all  the  Great  Events 
of  Universal  History.    By  B.  B.  "Woodward,  F.S.A.  Librarian  to  the  Queen. 

[J»  the  press, 

HISTOBY  of  the  CHBISTIAN  CHTJBCH,  from  the  Ascension  of 
Christ  to  the  Conversion  of  Constantine.  By  E.  Burton,  D.D.  late 
Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Univ.  of  Oxford.    Eighth  Edition.   Pep.  3*.  Qd. 

SKETCH  of  the  HISTOBY  of  the  CHTTBCH  of  ENGLAND  to  the 

Bevolution  of  1688.    By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  V.  Short,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.    Seventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  10*.6c2. 

HISTOBY  of  the  EABLY  GHTJBCH,  from  thft  ¥\t^\."5\'iv2c:v\^s.^'v'^'*^ 
Gospel  to  the  Council  of  NiC8ea,  a.d.  325.  B^  tYwB  k\A\tfst  ^jH^KsB.'s^^e^^**^ 
Tcp.  4s.  Qd. 
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Tke  ENGLISH  BEEOBMATION.  By  F.  C.  Massingberd,  M.A. 
Chancellor  of  Lincoln  and  Kector  of  South  Ormsby.  Fourth  Edition,  revised. 
Pep.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

EISTOBY  of  WESLETAN  METHODISM.  By  George  Smith, 
F.A.S.   Fourth  Edition,  with  numerous  Portraits.   3  vols.  cr.  Svo.  7«.  each. 

XECTTTBES  on  the  HI8T0BY  of  MODEBN  MTTSIC,  delivered  at  the 
Boyal  Institution.  By  John  Hullah.  Fibst  Course,  with  Chro- 
nological Tables,  post  Svo.  6*.  6d.  Second  Couesb,  on  the  Transition 
Period,  with  40  Specimens,  Svo.  IQs, 


Biography  and  Memoirs, 

EXTBACTS  of  the  JOUBNALS  and  GOBBESFONBENGE   of  MISS 

Bebbt,  ft*oin  the  Year  1783  to  1S52.    Edited  by  Lady  Theresa  Lewis. 
Second  Edition,  with  3  Portraits.    3  vols.  Svo.  42^. 

The  BIABY  of  the  Bight  Hon.  WILLLAM  WINDHAM,  M.P.  From 
1783  to  1809.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Heitry  Baring.    Svo.    18«. 

LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.  By  the  Eev.  G.  K.  Gleio, 
M.A.  Popular  Edition,'carefully  revised ;  with  copious  Additions.  Oro\rn 
Svo.  with  Portrait,  5s. 

Brialmont  and  Gleig's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  (The 
Parent  Work.)    4  vols.  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  £2 14s. 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Intermediate  Edition,  partly  from 
the  French  of  M.  Brialmoxt,  partly  from  Original  Documents.  By  the 
B«v.  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.    Svo.  with  Portrait,  15s. 

HISTOBY  of  MY  BELIGIOUS  OPINIONS.  By  J.  H.  Newman,  D.D. 
Being  the  Substance  of  Apologia  pro  VitA  Su4.    Post  8vo.  6*. 

FATHEB  MATHEW:  a  Biography.  By  John  Francis  Maguibe, 
M.P.    Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.  35.  Qd. 

Borne ;  its  Bnlers  and  its  Institutions.  By  the  same  Author.  New 
Edition  in  preparation. 

LIFE  of  AMELIA  WILHELMINA  SIEVEKING,  from  the  German. 
Edited,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  by  Cathebine  Winkwobth.  Post  Svo. 
with  Portrait,  12*. 

MOZABT'S  LETTEBS  ri  769-1791),  translated  from  the  Collection  of 
Dr.  LuDWiG  NoHL  by  Lady  Wallace.  2  vols,  post  Svo.  with  Portrait  and 
Facsimile,  185. 

BEETHOVEN'S  LETTEBS  (1790-1826),  from  the  Two  Collections  of 
Drs.  NoHL  and  discovered  Letters  to  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  Cardinal- Arch- 
bishop of  Olmiitz,  Vox  Kochbl.  Translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  2  vols, 
post  Svo.  with  Portrait. 

TELIX  MENDELSSOHN'S    LETTEBS    from    Italif  and   Switzerland, 

and  Letters  from  1835  to  1S4T ,  \.Ta.w^\\v.\.co.\y3  '^^'S  "W  k?LLkCE.  New  Edition, 
nth  Portrait.    2  vols.cTO\»u^NO.&s.«a«i\v. 
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RECOLLECTIONS   of  the   late  WILLIAM    WILBERFORGE,    M.P. 

for  the  County  of  York  during  nearly  30  Years.   By  J.  S.  Habfoed,  F.R.S. 
Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.  7s, 

MEMOIRS  of  SIR  HENRY  HAYELOCE,  E.G.B.  By  John  Clakk 
Mabsh^an.    Second  Edition.   8vo.  with  Portrait,  129. 6d. 

THOMAS  MOORE'S  MEMOIRS,  JOURNAL,  and  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. Edited  and  abridged  from  the  First  Edition  by  Earl  Russell., 
Square  crown  8vo.  with  8  Portraits,  12«.  Gd. 

MEMOIR  of  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH.  By  his  Daughter,  Lady 
Holland.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by  Mrs.  Austin. 
2vols.8vo.  2S«. 

VICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES.      By  Sir  Bernard   Burke,   Ulster 

King  of  Arras.   Pirst,  Second,  and  Third  Series.   3  vols,  crown  8vo^ 
128.  Qd.  each. 

ESSAYS  In  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOeRAFHY.  By  the  Eight  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  LL.D.    Fourth  Edition,   svo.  14«. 

BIOGRAPHIES  of  DISTINGUISHED  SCIENTIFIC  MEN.  By 
Francois  Aeago.  Translated  by  Admiral  "VV.  H.  Smyth,  F.R.S.  the  Rev. 
B.  Powell,  M.A.  and  R.  Grant,  M.A.    8vo.  18«. 

MAUNDER'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY:  Memoirs,  Sketches. ani) 
Brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  All  Ages  and  Nations. 
Edited  by  W.  L.  R.  Gates.    Fcp.  10«.  did. 

LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON,  including  all  his  Occa- 
sional  Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary,  by  J.  Spedding,. 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.   Vols.  I.  and  II.   8vo.24«. 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity,  ^'C, 

The  INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN;  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation,  and  Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sandars,  M.A.  Barrister,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
Coll.  Oxon.    Third  Edition.    8vo.l5». 

rhe  ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE.  Illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes.. 
By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart.  M.A.  LL.D.  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  tho 
Bombay  Presidency.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  completed.  2  vols.  8vo^ 
28«. 

ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  R.  Whatelt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.    Ninth  Edition.   8vo.  105.  Qd.  crown  8vo.  4s.  6c/. 

Clements  of  Rhetoric.  By  the  same  Author.  Seventh  Edition. 
8vo.  lOjr.  6tZ.  crown  8vo.  4t8.  Qd. 

English  Synonymes.  "  Edited  by  Archbishop  Whatelt.  5th  Edition. 
Fcp.  3«. 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  with  ANNOTATIONS.     ^^  ^.  ^^i^^^^ri^"^^ 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    Sixth  Edition.  %v  o.\^.  ^d. 
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J.  Spedding,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  Vols.  I.  to  V.  JPhiZaaophiccU  Workh, 
5  vols.  8vo.  £4  68.  Vols.  VI.  and  VII.  Literary  and  Prqfesaional  Works, 
2  vols.  £1 16s. 

On  BEFBESENTATIVE  GOVEBNMENT.  By  John  Stuabt  Mill, 
M.P.  for  Westminster.    Third  Edition,  8vo.  9«.  crown  8vo.  2s. 

On  Liberty.    By  the  same  Aatbor.    Third  Edition.     Post  Svo.  7«.  6d. 

crown  Svo.  1*.  4td. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  tbe  same.  Sixth  Edition. 
2  vols.  8vo.  30*.  or  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  5*. 

A  System  of  Logic,  Batiocinative  and  Inductive.  By  the  same. 
Sixth  Edition.    Two  vols.  Svo.  25s. 

TTtilitarianism.    By  the  same.    Second  Edition.    Svo.  58. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions.  By  the  same  Author.  2  toIs.  Bjo. 
price  24«. 

Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  and  of  the  Principal 
Philosophical  Questions  c 
Second  Edition.    Svo.  14s. 


Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings.   By  the  same  Author. 
-E(" 


MISCELLANEOUS  BEMAIN8  from  the  Common-place  Book  of 
RiCHAKD  Whately,  D.D.late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Edited  by  Miss  E.  J. 
Whatelt.    Crown  8vo.  7*.  6rf. 

ESSAYS  on  the   ADMINISTBATIONS   of  GBEAT  BEITAIN  from 

1783  to  1830.     By  the  Ripht  Hon.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Bart.    Edited  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  Head,  Bart.   Svo.  with  Portrait,  15«. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  Early  Boman  History,  2  vols, 
price  30«. 

On  the  Methods  of  Observation  and  Beasoning  in  Politics,  2  vols, 
price  28s. 

Irish  Disturbances  and  Irish  Church  Question,  I2s. 

Remarks  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  some  Political  Terms,  9a. 

The  Fables  of  Babrius,  Greek  Text  with  Latin  Notes,  Part  L 
5s.  6d.    Paet  II.  3s.  6d. 

An  OUTLINE  of  the  NECESSABY  LAWS  of  THOUGHT  :  a  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  W.  Thomson,  D.D.  Arch- 
bishop of  York.    Crown  Svo.  5s.  6d. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  Thomas  Shedden,  M.A.  of  St. 
Peter's  Coll.  Cantab.    12mo.  -is.  6d. 

ANALYSIS  of  Mr.  MILL'S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  By  W.  Stebbing, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.    Second  Edition.    12mo.  Ss.  6d. 

The  ELECTION  of  BEPBESENTATIVES,  Parliamentary  and  Muni- 
cipal;  a  Treatise.  By  ^B.OTiiiKa  "B.K^^,"B^TT\s.\.«-ia^-\iM^.  Third  Edition, 
with  Additions.    Crown  %vo.  ^. 
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SPEECHES  of  the  BIGHT  HON.  LOSD  XAGAULAT,  corrected  by 
Himself.    Library  Edition,  8vo.  12s.   People's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3«.  6d. 

C.OBD  MACATTLATS  SPEECHES  on  PABLIAMENTABY  BEFOBM 

in  1831  and  1832.   16mo.    Is, 

i  DICTIONABY  of  the  ENGLISH  LAKGITAGE.  By  R  G.  Latham, 
MA.  M J).  P  JLS.  Pounded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  S.  Johjtsoit,  as  edited 
by  the  Bey.  H.  J.  TdlbD,  with  numerous  Emendations  .and  Additions. 
Publishing  in  36  Parts,  price  Ss.  6d.  each,  to  form  2  vols.  4to. 


rHESATTBirS  of  ENGLISH  WOBDS  and  PHBASES,  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.    By  P.  M.  BoasT,  M  J).    18th  Edition.    Crown  8to.  Ito.  6£2. 


LECTUBES  on  the  SCIEKCE  of  LANGTT AGE,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  By  Max  Mt^iXEB,  M.A.  Taylorian  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.   PiBST  Sebies,  Pourth  Edition,  12«.   Second  Sebies,  iSs, 

DHAPTEBS  on  LAHGTTAGE.  By  Fkedebic  W.  Farrab,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  Author  of  *  The  Origin  of  Language,*  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  8».  6d. 

The  BEBATEB ;  a  Series  of  Complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates, 
and  Questions  for  Discussion.    £y  P.  Bowton.    Pep.  6«. 

A  GOTTBSE  of  ENGLISH  BEADING,  adapted  to  every  taste  and 
capacity:  or.  How  and  What  to  Bead.  By  the  Bev,  J.  Pycbopt,  B.A. 
Pourth  Edition.   Pep.  5«. 

MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  UTEBATUBE,  Historical  and  Critical:  with 
a  Chapter  on  English  Metres.  By  Thomas  Abnold,  M.A.  Post  8vo.  New 
Edition,  revised.  CJ»  November. 

SOUTHEY'S  DOGTOB,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Wabtee,  B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  6d. 


HISTOBICAL  and  CBITICAL  COHMENTABY  on  the  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT ;  with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I. 
Genesis,  8vo.  18».  or  adapted  for  the  Genera' ""  '  '  ""  -  ""^  "^  ' 
15s,  or  adapted  for  the  General  Beader,  lis. 


A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Exercises.  B7  the  same.  Part  I.  Out- 
lines with  Exercises,  8vo.  125. 6d,  Key,  5s.  Pabt  IL  Exceptional  Forma 
and  Constructions,  12s,  6d. 

A    LATIN-ENGLISH    DICTIONABY.     By  J.  T.  White,  M.A.  of 

Corpus  Christi  College,  and  J.  E.  Biddle,  M JL  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford. 
Imperial  8vo.  pp.  2,128,  price  4&s.  cloth. 

A  New  Latin-English  Dictionary,  abridged  from  the  larger  work 
of  White  and  Biddle  (as  above),  by  J.  T.  White,  M.A.  Joint-Author. 
lUledium  8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18«.  cloth. 

The  Jnnior  Scholar's  Latin-English  Dictionary,  abridged  Ctov^  n^^^s^ 
larper  works  of  WUte  and  Biddle  (as  above\\i^  3.^i.^WV!&^ft^^Jfc>-^^a?^c^K 
Joint-Author.    Square  1 2mo.  pp.  MS,  price  is.^.  cXq\>q.. 
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An  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON,  containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  0.  D.  Yongb,  BA.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.   4to.  218. 

Mr.  YONGE'S  NEW  LEXICON,  Engplish  and  Greek,  abridged  from 
his  larger  work  (as  above).    Revised  Edition.    Square  12mo.  Ss.  6d, 

A  GBEEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  by  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Mafter  of  Balliol.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  4to.  31«.  Qd, 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's 
Oreek'English  Lexicon.    Eleventh  Edition.     Square  12mo.  7«.  Qd, 

A  SANSKRIT-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  the  Sanskrit  words  printed 
both  in  the  original  Dovana)rari  and  in  Roman  letters ;  with  References  to 
the  Best  Editions  of  Sanskrit  Authors,  and  with  Etymologies  and  Compa- 
risons of  Cognate  Words  chiefly  in  Greek,  Latin.  Grothic,  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled  by  T.  Benfet,  Prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  GOttingen.    8vo.  528. 6d.. 

A  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGES.   By  L.  Contanseau.    Eleventh  Edition.    Post  8vo.  10«.  6<i. 

Contanseau's  Pocket  Dictionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  from 
the  above  by  the  Author.    New  and  Chea])er  Edition,  18mo.  Ss.  6d. 

NEW  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the   GERMAN    LANGUAGE; 

German-English  and  English-Genr an.    By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  M  Jl. 
and  Dr.  Cael  Maetin  Feiedlander.   Post  Svo.  lis. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

RECREATIONS  of  a  COUNTRY  PARSON.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  First 
Series,  with  41  Woodcut  Illustrations  from  Designs  by  R.  T.  Pritchett. 
Crown  Svo.  12«.  6d. 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.     Second  Series.     Cr.  Svo.  3*.  &d. 

The  Common-place  Philosopher  in  Town  and  Country.  By  the  same 
Author.    Crown  Svo.  'Ss.  Qd. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town;  Essays  Consolatory,  ^sthetical,  Moral, 
Social,  and  Domestic.    By  the  same  Author.    Crown  Svo.  Ss.  Gd. 

The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson;  Essays  conrribated 
to  Fraser'8  Magazhie  and  to  Good  Words.  By  the  same.   Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.  Second  Series.  By 
the  same  Author.    Crown  Svo.  35.  Qd. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson.  Selected  from  Essays  con- 
tributed to  Fraser's  3Iagazine.   By  the  same  Author.    Post  Svo.  9«. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a  University  City. 
By  the  same  Author.  [i«  October. 

A  CAMPAIGNER  AT  HOME.  By  Shirley,  Author  of  *  ThalatU' 
and  *  Nuga)  Criticae.'   Po&l  %vo,  m\>\v W«wiXX.^,ns.^. 
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STUDIES  in  PARLIAMENT.  A  Series  of  Sketches  of  Leading  Poll- 
ticians.  By  R.  H.  Button.  [Reprinted  Arom  the  *FaU  Mall  Gazette.'] 
Crown  8vo.  4«.  6d. 

:.OBD   IIACATILATS    MISGELLAKEOTIS    WHITINGS. 

LiBBABY  Edition.   2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  21». 
People's  Edition.   1  voL  crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

The  BEY.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS ;  includ- 
ing his  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

LiBBABY  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  36*. 

Tbavelleb's  Edition,  in  l  vol.  21*. 

Cabinet  Edition,  3  vols.  fcp.  2l». 

People's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  8«. 

Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution.   By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.7«. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith:  a  Selection  of 
the  most  memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.  l6mo.  5«. 

EPIGRAMS,  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  Humorous,  Witty,  Satirical,  Moral, 
and  Panegyrical.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Booth,  B.A.  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  7«.  6c/. 

From  MATTER  to  SPIRIT :  the  Result  of  Ten  Years*  Experience  in 
Spirit  Manifestations.  By  Sophia  E.  De  Mobgan.  With  a  Peeface  by 
Professor  De  Mobgan.   Post  8vo.  8«.  Qd, 

ESSAYS  selected  from  CONTRIBTJTIONS  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
By  Uenby  Rogebs.    Second  Edition.   3  vols.  fcp.  218. 

The  Eclipse  of  Eaith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  By  the 
same  Author.    Eleventh  Edition.    Pep.  5«. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author ;  a  rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Newman's  JZep?!^.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.3«.6^. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  R.  E.  H.  Grey  son.  By  the 
same  Author.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  la,  6d, 

Fulleriana,  or  the  Wisdom  and  Wit  of  Thomas  Fuller,  with  Essay 
on  his  Life  and  Genius,   By  the  same  Author.    16mo.  is,  Qd, 

An  ESSAY  on  HUMAN  KATTTRE ;  showing  the  Necessity  of  a  Divine 
Revelation  for  the  Perfect  Development  of  Man's  Capacities.  By  Henby 
S.  BoASE,  M.D.  P.R.S.  and  G.S.    8vo.  lis. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  NATTTELE ;  a  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Causes 
and  Laws  of  Natural  Phaeuomena.    By  the  same  Author.    8vo.  I2s, 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  on  the  Inductive 
Method.   By.  J.  D.  MoBELL,MJL,LL.D.    8vo.  12«. 

Elements  of  Psychology,  contaming  the  Analy^vK  q^  ^^^\s^j^^'^^^^ 
Powers.   By  the  same  Author,   PostSvo.ls.^. 
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The  SECBET  of  HEGEL:  being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin, 
Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.  By  James  Hutchisoit  STixuira.  2  yoIs. 
8vo.  2S8. 

SIGHT  and  TOUCH :  an  Attempt  to  Disprove  the  Received  (or  Berke- 
leian)  Theory  of  Vision.  By  Thomas  K.  Abbott,  MA.  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trm.  Coll.  Dublin.    8vo.  with  21  Woodcuts,  5».  6d. 

The  SENSES  and  the  IKTELLEGT.  By  ALEXAin>EK  Baiv,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Second  Edition.  8vo. 
price  159. 

The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  by  the  same  Author ;  completing  a 
Systematic  Exposition  of  the  Human  Mind.    8vo.  158. 

On  the  Study  of  Character,  including  an  Estimate  of  Phrenology. 
By  the  same  Author.    8vo.  98, 

TIME   and   SPACE:    a  Metaphysical  Essay.     By  Shadworth  H. 

HoDOBON.    Svo.  pp.  688,  price  16s. 

The  WAY  to  BEST :  Results  from  a  Life-search  after  Religious  IVuth. 
By  E.  Vaughan,  D.D.    Crown  Svo.  78.  6d. 

HOURS  WITH  THE  MYSTICS :  a  Contribution  to  the  Histoiy  of 
B«ligious  Opinion.  By  Robeet  Alfeed  Vattohajt,  BA.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.l2s. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  NECESSITY ;  or  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Charles  Brat.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  9». 

The  Education  of  the  Feelings  and  AfTections.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.    Bvo.S8.6d. 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Correlates.  By  the  same  Author. 
8vo.  5s. 

CHRISTIANITY  and  COMMON  SENSE.  By  Sir  Willoughby 
Jones,  Bart.  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.   8vo.  6s. 


Astronomy^  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  Sfc, 

OUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart. 
M.A.    Eighth  Edition,  revised  ;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    8vo.  18*. 

ARAGO'S  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  Translated  by  Admiral  W.  H. 
Smyth,  F.R.S.  aud  R.  Grant,  M.A.  With  25  Plates  and  358  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  8vo.  £2  5s. 

SATURN  and  its  SYSTEM.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  late 
Scholar  of  St  John's  Coll.  Camb.  and  King's  Coll.  London.  8vo.  with 
14  Plates,  14s. 

The  Handbook  of  the  Stars.  By  the  same  Author.  3  Maps.  Square 
fcp.  5s. 

CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMMON  TELESCOPES.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Webb,  M.A.  P.R.A.S.  WithMapof  the  Moon,  and  Woodcuts.  16mo.7*. 

ICAL  GEOGRAPHY  for  SCHOOLS  and  GENERAL  REABEB8. 
M.  F.  Maury,  LL.T).  "Ec^.  m\\i^^\v3Kc\a»is,  ^, 
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H'CXrLLOCH'S  DICnONABY,  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical, 
of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  Worid. 


Bevised  Edit,  printed  in  a  larger  type,  with  Maps,  and  with  the^Statistical 

throughout  brought  up 
4  vols.  8vo.  21«.  each.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  ready. 


Information  throughout  brought  up  to  the  latest  returns  by  F.  Mabtiit. 


A  GEITEIUU:.  DICTIONABY  of  GEOGSAFHT,  Descriptive,  Physical, 
Statistical,  and  Historical :  forming  a  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By 
A.  Keith  Johnston,  F.B..S.E.   8vo.  31«.  6d, 

A  HANTIAL  of  GEOGBAFHT,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  Political. 
By  W.  Hughes,  P.B..G.S.  Professor  of  Geography  in  King's  College,  and  in 
Queen's  College,  London.    With  6  Maps.    Fcp.  7«.  ed. 

The  Geography  of  British  History ;  a  Geographical  Description  of 
the  British  Islands  at  Successive  Periods.  By  the  same.  With  6  Maps. 
Pep.  Ss.  Qd. 

Abridged  Text-Book  of  British  Geography.   By  the  same.    Fcp.  1«.  6c/. 

SEATINBEB'S  TBEASTTBY  of  GEOGBAPHT,  Physical,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  Political.  Edited  by  W.  Hughes,  P.B..G.S.  With  7  Maps 
and  16  Plates.   Fcp.  10«.  6<2. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  SQience. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  FHT8ICS   or   NATTIBAL   FHILOSOFHT.    By 

Neil  Aknott,  M.D.  P.B..S.    Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.    Sixth 
Edition,  rewritten  and  completed.    2  Parts,  8vo.  21«. 

HEAT  CONSIDEBED  as  a  MODE  of  MOTION.  By  Professor  John 
Tyn BALL,  LL.D.  F.ILS.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts.  12«.  M, 

YOLGANOS,  the  Character  of  their.  Phenomena,  their  Share  in  the 
Structure  and  Composition  of  the  Surface  of  the  Globe,  Ac.  By  G.  Poulett 
ScBOPE,  M.P.  F.BbS.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  with  Illustrations,  16«. 

A  TBEATISE  on  ELECTBICITT,  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A. 
De  la  ErvE,  Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Gteneva.  Translated  by  C.  V.  Waucee, 
F  JI.S.    3  vols.  Svo.  with  Woodcnts,  £3  13«. 

The  GOBBELATION  of  PHTSICAL  FORGES.  By  W.  B.  Grove, 
Q.C.  y.P.E.S.    Fourth  Edition.    Svo.  Is,  Qd, 

MANUAL  of  GEOLOGY.  By  S.  Haughton,  M.I).  F.R.S.  FeUow  of 
Trin.  Coll.  and  Prof,  of  Geol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Dublin.  Revised  Edition,  with 
66  Woodcuts.    Pep.  69. 

A  GUIDE  to  GEOLOGY.  By  J.  Phillips,  M.A.  Professor  of  Geology 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.    Fifth  Edition,  with  Plates.    Fcp.  4*. 

A  GLOSSARY  of  MINERALOGY.  By  H.  W.  Bristow,  F.G.S.  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.   With  486  Figures.   Crown  8va  12«. 

PHILLIPS'S    ELEMENTARY    INTRODUCTION  to  MINERALOGY^ 

with  extensive  Alterations  and  Additionft»  Vfj  Bl.  5  .'a^ws«^^^i^«'«eS^"^ 
H.  MiiiBE,  F,G.S,   Post  Svo.  with  Woodcvxla.A&s- 
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VAN  DEB  HOEVEN'S  HANDBOOK  of  ZOOLOGY.     Tranalated  froa 

the  Second  Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  Clabk,  M  J).  F.R.S.    2  vols.  8vo. 
with  24  Plates  of  Figures,  60«. 

The  COMFABATIYE  ANATOMT  and  FHTSIOLOGY  of  the  VEBTZ- 

brate  Animals.     By  Richabd  Owex.  F.R.S.  D.C.L.      3  vols.  8vo.  with 
upwards  of  1,200  Woodcuts.    Vols.  L  and  II.  price  21«.  each,  now  ready. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS :  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  accordinjr  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  Rev.  J. 
G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  about  140  Vignettes  ou  Wood  (20  full  size  of 
page).    Second  Edition.    8vo.  21«. 

MANUAL  of  CORALS  and  SEA  JELLIES.    Bj  J.  R.  Greene,  B.A. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Galbra.ith,  MJL.  and  the  Rev.  S.  HAuaHTOK, 
M.D.    Fcp.  with  39  Woodcuts,  5*. 

Manual  of  Sponges  and  Animalcnlse ;  with  a  General  Introduction 

on  the  Princii)lcs  of  Zoology.  By  the  same  Author  and  Editors.   Fcp.  with 
16  Woodcuts,  28. 

Manual  of  the  Metalloids.    By  J.  Apjohn,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  the 

same  Editors.    Revised  Edition.    Fcp.  with  38  Woodcuts,  7«.6</. 

The  HARMONIES  of  NATURE  and  UNITY  of  CREATION.     By  Dr. 

George  Haktwig.    Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18*. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders.  By  the  same  Author.  Second 
(English)  Edition.    Svo.  with  many  Illustrations.    IS*. 

The  Tropical  World.  By  the  same  Author.  With  8  Chromoxylo- 
graphs  and  172  Woodcuts.   Svo.  2ls. 

SKETCHES  of  the   NATURAL   HISTORY  of  CEYLON.    By  Sir  J. 

Emeeson  Tennent,  K.C.S.  LL.D.    With  82  Wood  Engravings.    Post  Svo. 
price  12?.  6d. 

Ceylon.  By  the  same  Author.  Fifth  Edition  ;  with  Maps,  &c.  and  90 
Wood  Engravings.    2  vols.  Svo.  £2  10s. 

The  Wild  Elephant,  its  Structure  and  Hahits,  with  the  Method  of 
Taking  and  Training  it  in  Ceylon.  By  the  same  Author.  With  Illustnitions. 
In  1  yol.  \_Nearly  ready. 

A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  of  BIRDa  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  3s.  6(i. 

MARVELS  and  MYSTERIES  of  INSTINCT ;  or.  Curiosities  of  Animal 
Life.    By  G.  Gaeeatt.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  7«. 

HOME  WALES  and  HOLIDAY  RAMBLES.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Johns,  B.A.  F.L.S.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  10  Illustrations,  %s. 

KIRBY    and    SPENCE'S    INTRODUCTION    to    ENTOMOLOGY,    or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.    Seventh  Editioii.    Crown  Svo. 
price  bs, 

MAUNDER' S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Zoology.  Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Codbold.  M.D. 
Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  10«. 

The  TREASURY  of  BOTANY,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom;  with  which  is  incorporated  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms. 
Edited  by  J.  Lixdley,  F.R.S.  and  T.  Mooee,  F.L.S.  assisted  by  eminent 
Contributors.  Pp.  1,274,  with  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.  2  Parts, 
*'-  'ZOs, 
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The    ELEMENTS    of    BOTANT    for    FAMILIES    and    SCHOOLS. 

Tenth  EditioD,  rerised  bj-  Thomas  Mooee,  F.L.S.    Fcp.  with  154  Wood- 
cuts, 2«.  Qd, 

The  BOSE  AMATETTR'S  GTHDE.  By  Thomas  Biters.  New  EditioD. 
Fcp.  4a, 

The  BBITISH  FLOBA;  comprising  the  Ph8enop;amous  or  Flowering? 
Plants  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H.  and  G.  A.  Walkbr- 
Abnott,  LL.D.   12mo.  with  12  Plates,  14s.  or  coloured,  21«. 

BBY0L06IA  BBITANNICA;  containinri^  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  arranged  and  described.    By  W.  Wilson.   8vo.  with  61  Plates 
42«.  or  coloured.  £4  4a, 

The  INBOOB  GABBENEB.  By  Miss  Malino.  Fcp.  with  Frontis- 
piece, printed  in  Colours,  5s, 

LOTTBON'S  ENCTCLOPJEBIA  of  PLANTS ;  comprisinj?  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.    With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.   8vo.  £3  Ida.  6d, 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs ;  containing  the  Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  scientifically  and  popularly  described. 
With  2,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  50«. 

KATTNBEB'S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITEBABY  TBEASXTBY ;  a  Popular 
Encyclopaedia  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.   Fcp.    New  Edition. 

{Nearly  ready, 

A  DICTIONABT  of  SCIENCE,  LITEBATTTBE,  and  ABT.  Fourth 
Edition,  re-edited  by  W.  T.  Bbande  (the  Author),  and  Geobge  W.  Cox.  M.A. 
assisted  by  fi;entlemeu  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Literary  Acquirements. 
5  vols,  medium  8vo.  price  639.  cloth. 

ESSAYS  on  SCIENTIFIC  and  other  SUBJECTS,  contributed  to 
Beviews.  By  Sir  H.  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.    Second  Edition.   8vo.  lAs, 

ESSAYS   from   the   EBINBTTB6H   and  QTIABTEBLY   BEVIEWS; 

with  Addresses  and  other  Pieces.    By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hebschel,  Bart.  MJL 
8vo.  18^. 


Chemistry^  Medicine^  Surgery^  and  the 

Allied  Sciences. 

A  BICTIONABY  of  CHEMISTBY  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences ;  founded  on  that  of  the  late  Dr.  XJre.  By  Henet  Watts,  F.C.S. 
assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  5  vols,  medium  8yo.  in  course  of  publica- 
tion in  Parts.  Vol.  1. 81«.  Qd,  Vol.  II.  26».  Vol.  III.  81 ».  Qd,  Vol.  IV.  24«.  are 
now  ready. 

HANBBOOK  of  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.  Adapted  to  the  Unitary 
System  of  Notation.  By  F.  T.  Conington,  M.A.  F.C.S.  Post  Syo.  7s.  6d.— 
Tables  of  Qualitative  Analysis  adapted  to  the  same,  28. 6d, 

A  HANBBOOK   of  VOLTIMETBICAL  ANALYSIS.     ^^  Ik^css^^^:^  ^^> 

Scott,  M  J^..  T.C  J).   Post  8vo.  4«.6d, 
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ELEKENTS  of  CHEUISTBT,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  B7  Willum 
A.  MiLLEE,  M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  P.G.8.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  King's 
College,  London.  3  vols.  8vo.  £2  13».  Part  I.  Chemical  Physics. 
Third  Edition,  12s.  Part  II.  Inorgaii^ig  Chemistry,  2U.  Pari  IIL 
Orgaii^ic  Chemistry,  Second  Edition,  20». 

A  HANTIAL  of  GHEMISTEY,  Descriptive  and  TheoreticaL  B/ 
William  Odlhtg,  M.B.  F.IL8.   Part  1. 8vo.  99. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Stadents. 
By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition,  with  70  new  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Animal  Chemistry,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians in  1865.    By  the  same  Author.    Crown  Svo.  4«.  6d. 

The  BIAGNOSIS  and  TBEATMENT  vf  the  DISEASES  of  WOIGEH; 

including  the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Graily  Hewitt,  M  J).    8va  168. 

LECTTTELES  on  the  DISEASES  of  INFAKCY  and  CHILDHOOD.   6j 

Charles  West,  M.D.  &c    Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.   Sro.  168. 

EXPOSITION   of  the   SIGNS   and  SYMPTOMS   of  PSEGHANCT: 

with  other  Papers   on  sulneots  connected  with  Midwifery.     By  W.  P. 
Moif tgomery,  M.A.  M.D.  M.E.I A.    Svo.  with  Illustrations,  259. 

A  SYSTEM  of  STIBGEBY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.    In  Treatises 

by  Various  Authors.    Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A.  Cantab.  AssistAnt-Soigeon 
to  St.  George's  Hospital.    4  vols.  Svo.  £4  ISs, 

Yol.  I.    General  Pathology.    21«. 

Vol.  II.  Local  Injuries:  Gunshot  Wounds,  Injuries  of  the  Head, 
Back,  Face,  Neck,  Chest,  Abdomen,  Pelvis,  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ex- 
tremities, and  Diseases  of  the  Eye.    2ls. 

Yol.  III.  Operative  Surgery  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Circula- 
tion, Locomotion,  Sec.    21s. 

Vol.  rv.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion,  of  the  Genito- 
urinary System,  and  of  the  Breast,  Thyroid  Gland,  and  Skin ;  with 
Appendix  and  General  Index.    30*. 

LECTURES  on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC.    By 

Thomas  Watson,  M.D.    Physician-Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.   Fourth 
Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  34*. 

LECTURES  on  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  By  J.  Paget.  F.RS.  Sur- 
geon-Extraordinary to  the  Queen.  Edited  by  W.  Tuenee,  M.B.  Svo.  with 
117  Woodcuts,  21s. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  CONTINUED  FEVERS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  C.  Mfrchison,  M.D.  Senior  Physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 
Svo.  with  coloured  Plates,  18«. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  and  SURGICAL.  By  Henry  Gray. 
F.R.S.  With  410  Wood  Ensravings  from  Dissections.  Third  Edition,  by 
T.  Holmes,  M.A.  Cantab.    Royal  Svo.  2Ss. 

The  CYCLOPAEDIA  of  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY.  Edited  hy 
the  late  R.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Assisted  by  nearly  all  the  most  eminent 
cultivators  of  Physiological  ^mxvcft  ot  the  present  age.  5  vols.  Svo.  with 
\853  Woodcuts,  £6  6s. 
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PHT8I0L0OICAL  AKATOMY  and  FHTSI0L06Y  of  MAK.  By  the 
late  B.  B.  Todd,  M  J>.  F.B..S.  and  W.  Bowmait,  F.B.S.  of  King's  College. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.   Vol.  IL  8va  268, 

A  BICnOHABY  of  FBAGTICAL  MEDICINE.  By  J.  Coplakd,  M.D. 
F  JUS.  Abridged  from  the  larger  work  by  the  Author,  assisted  by  J.  C. 
CoPLAJTD,  M.B.C.8.  and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  present  State  of 
Medical  Science.    Pp.  1,560  in  Svo.  price  S6s, 

Dr.  Copland's  Bictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  (the  larger  work). 
8  vols.  Svo.  £6  ll«. 

The  WOBXS  of  SIB  B.  C.  BBODIE,  Bart,  collected  and  arranged 
b^  Chabuis  Hawkiitb,  r.B.C.S  J!.  3  vols.  Svo.  with  Medallion  and  Fac- 
simile, 4S«. 

Autobiography  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  Bart.  Printed  from  the  Author's 
materials  left  in  MS.   Second  Edition.   Fcp.  45.6(1. 


The  TOXICOLOOISTS  GUIBE :  a  New  Manual  on  Pduoos,  giving  the 
Best  Methods  to  be  pursued  for  the  Detection  of  Poisons  (post-mortem  or 
'otborwise).  By  John  Hobslby,  F.CS.  Analytical  Chemist.  Fost  Svo.  Ss,  ed. 


A  XAHUAL  of  MATEBIA  MEBICA  and  THEBAPEITTICS,  abridged 
firom  Dr.  Pebbiba's  Elements  by  F.  J.  Fabbb,  M.D.  assisted  by  B.  Bentley, 
M.&.C.S.  and  by  B.  WABiiTGTOir,  F.B..S.    Svo.  with  90  Woodcuts,  21«. 

Dr.  Pereira's  Elementf  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapentics.  Third 
Edition.  ^  A.  S.  Taylob,  M.D.  and  G.  O.  Bees,  M.D.  8  vols.  Svo.  with 
Woodcuts,  £3  158. 

THOMSON'S    CONSPECTUS   of   the  BBITISH  PHABMACOPCEIA. 

Twenty-fourth  Edition,  corrected  and  made  conformable  throughout  to  the 
New  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education.  By  E. 
Lloyd  Bibkbtt,  MJ).   ISmo.  68. 6d, 

MAHTIAL  of  the  DOMESTIC  PBACTIGE  of  MEDICINE.  By  W.  B. 
Kbstevbb,  F.ILC.S.E.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions.    Fcp.  68. 

The  BESTOBATION  of  HEALTH;  or,  the  Application  of  the  Laws  of 
H^fiene  to  the  Becoveiyaf  Health :  a  Manual  for  the  Invalid,  and  a  Guide 
in  the  Sick  Boom.   By  W.  STBAjres,  MJ).   Fcp.  68. 


SEA^AIB  and  SEA-BATHING  for  CHILDBEN  and  XHYALIDS. 
By  the  same  Author:    Fcp.  boards,  Zs. 

XAHUAL  for  the  CLASSIFICATION,  TBAINING,  and  EDUCATION 
of  the  Feeble-Minded,  Imbecile,  and  Idiotic.  By  P.  Mabtin  Dukcan,  M.B. 
and  William  MiLLiBD.   Crown  Svo.  5«. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  illostrated  with  Wood  Engravings  after  the 
Barly  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  SchooL   Crown  4to.  6Ss.  clothe  «a&  ^^  \ 
or  £6  68.  el^antly  bound  in  morocco. 
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VAN  DEB  HOEVEN'S  HANDBOOK  of  ZOOLOOY.  Translated  ftm 
the  Second  Dutch  Edition  by  the  Kev.  W.  CljLSK,  MJ).  F.R.S.  2  ToIs.8n. 
with  24  Plates  of  Figures,  60«. 

The  GOMFABATIVE  ANATOMT  and  FHTSIOLOaY  of  the  VEBIS- 
brate  Animals.  By  Bichabd  Owen.  F.B.S.  D.C.L.  3  vols.  8to.  witb 
upwards  of  1,200  Woodcuts.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  price  21«.  each,  now  ready. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS :  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  d 
Animals,  classed  according:  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  BySev.J. 
G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  about  140  Vignettes  ou  Wood  (20  full  sixeof 
page).    Second  Edition.    Svo.  21«. 

MANUAL  of  GOBALS  and  SEA  JELLIES.  By  J.  B.  Greenb,  B.A. 
Edited  by  the  Bcv.  J.  A.  Galbra.ith,  MJ^.  and  the  Bey.  S.  Haughtox, 
M.D.    Fcp.  with  39  Woodcuts,  5*. 

Manual  of  Sponges  and  Animalcnise ;  with  a  General  Introdaction 
on  the  Princii)lcs  of  Zoology.  By  the  same  Author  and  Editors.  Fcp.  with 
16  Woodcuts,  28. 

Manual   of  the  Metalloids.    By  J.  Apjohn,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  the 

same  Editors.    Bevised  Edition.    Fcp.  witli  88  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d, 

The  HABMONIES  of  NATUBE  and  UNITY  of  CREATION.     By  Dr. 

Geoege  Haetwig.    Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18s, 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders.  By  the  same  Author.  Second 
(English)  Edition.    Svo.  with  many  Ulustrations.    189. 

The  Tropical  World.  By  the  same  Author.  With  8  Chromoxylo- 
graphs  and  172  Woodcuts.   Svo.  2ls. 

SKETCHES  of  the   NATUBAL  HISTOEY  of  CEYLON.     By  Sir  J. 

Emeeson  Tennent,  K.CS.  LL.D.    With  82  Wood  Engravings.    Post  Svo. 
price  12s.  6d. 

Ceylon.  By  the  same  Author.  Fifth  Edition  ;  with  Maps,  &c.  and  90 
Wood  Engravings.    2  vols.  Svo.  £2  10«. 

The  Wild  Elephant,  its  Structure  and  Habits,  with  the  Method  of 
Taking  and  Training  it  in  Ceylon.  By  the  same  Author.  With  Illustrations. 
In  1  vol.  [^Nearly  ready, 

A  FAMILIAB  HISTOBY  of  BIBDa  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  3*.  <od. 

MABVELS  and  MYSTEBIES  of  INSTINCT ;  or,  Curiosities  of  Animal 
Life.    By  G.  Gaeeatt.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  7*. 

HOME  WALKS  and  HOLIDAY  BAMBLES.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Johns,  B.A.  F.L.S.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  10  Illustrations,  6«. 

KIBBY    and    SFENCE'S    INTBODUCTION   to    ENTOMOLOGY,    or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.    Seventh  Edition.    Crowu  Svo. 
price  hs. 

MAUNDEB'S  TBEASUBY  of  NATUBAL  HISTOBY,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Zoology.  Bevised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold.  MJ). 
Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  10«. 

The  TBEASUBY  of  BOTANY,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom;  with  which  is  incorporated  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms. 
Edited  by  J.  Lindlet,  F.E.S.  and  T.  Mooee,  F.L.8.  assisted  by  eminent 
Contributors.  Pp.  1,274,  with  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.  2  Parts, 
ivp.  20a 
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^Ahe    ELEMENTS    of    BOTANY    for    EAHILIES    and    SCHOOLS. 

ii  Tenth  Edition,  revised  bj-  Thomas  Moobe,  F.L.S.    Fcp.  with  154  Wood- 

cuts, 2«.  Qd, 

i^^Th^  BOSE  AMATETIB'S  6TTIDE.    By  Thomas  Biters.    New  EditioD. 

i«  Pcp.4«. 

.The  BBITISH  FLOBA;  comprising  the  Ph8enop;amous  or  Flowennj? 
"**       Plants  and  the  Ferns.    By  Su*  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H.  and  G.  A.  Walkbr- 
■^';        Aknott,  LL.D.    12mo.  with  12  Plates,  14«.  or  coloured,  21*. 

BBYOLOOLA  BBITANNIGA;  containinri^  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain 
r--  and  Ireland,  arranged  and  described.  By  W,  Wilson.  8vo.  with  61  Plates 
Z^y       42«.  or  coloured,  £4  4». 

The  INBOOB  GABBENEB.    By  Miss  Malino.    Fcp.  with  Frontis- 
j}        piece,  printed  in  Colours,  5«. 

BaiLOTTBON^S  ENCYCLOPJEBIA  of  PLANTS;  comprising?  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  Histonr,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Si        Great  Britain.    With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  £&  13s,  Qd, 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs;  containing  the  Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  scientifically  and  popularly  described. 
With  2,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  50«. 

J  KATTNBEB'S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITEBABY  TBEASITBY ;  a  Popular 
Encyclopaedia  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.    Fcp.    New  Edition, 
fc^  .  ^Nearly  ready, 

A  BICTIONABY  of  SCIENCE,  LITEBATTTBE,  and  ABT.  Fourth 
:  Edition,  re-edited  by  W.  T.  Bran de  (the  Author) ,  and  George  W.  Cox.  M. A. 

sssisteKl  by  fi;entlemeu  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Literary  Acquirements. 
5  vols,  medium  8vo.  price  QSs.  cloth. 

ESSAYS  on  SCIENTIFIC  and  other  SUBJECTS,  contributed  to 
Reviews.  By  Sir  H.  Holland,  Bart.  M  J).    Second  Edition,    8vo.  lis, 

ESSAYS  from  the  EBINBTTB6H  and  QTTABTEBLY  BEYIEWS; 
with  Addresses  and  other  Pieces.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.  M.A. 
8vo.  ISs, 


Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the 

Allied  Sciences, 

A  BICTIONABY  of  CHEMISTBY  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences  i  founded  on  that  of  the  late  Dr.  XJre.  By  Henry  Watts,  F.CS. 
assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  5  vols,  medium  Svo.  in  course  of  publica- 
tion in  Parts.  Vol.  I.  Sl».  6d.  Vol.  II.  2Qs.  Vol.  III.  31 ».  6d,  Vol.  IV.  24«.  are 
now  ready. 

HAKBBOOK  of  CHEiaCAL  ANALYSIS.  Adapted  to  the  Unitary 
System  of  Notation.  By  F.  T.  Conington,  M.A.  F.CS.  Post  Svo.  7s.  6d.— 
Tables  of  Qualitative  Analysis  adapted  to  the  same,  2s.  Qd, 

A  HANBBDOK   of  YOLTTHETBICAL  ANALY&l^.     ^^  lk<cis^^^*v:  ^. 

Scott,  MJl.  T.C.P.   Post  Svo.  4«.6d, 
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LTEA  GERMANIOA ;  Hymns  for  the  Sandays  and  Chief  FmHtbIa  of 
the  Christian  Year.  Translated  by  CATHEBnni  WnrrwosTH;  )XS  mu- 
trations  on  Wood  drawn  1:^  J.  Leightov,  T^.&Jl   Vcp.  4to.  2U; 

The  LIFE  of  MAN  STICBOLISED  by  the  KONTHB  of  the  YXAS  ia 

their  Seasons  and  Phases :  with  Passages  sdected  from  Ancient  and  Modern 
Authors.  By  Bichabd  Pigot.  Accompanied  by  a  Series  of  fit  ftiU-iMpe 
IllustrationH  and  numerous  Marginal  Devices,  Decorative  Initial  Letters, 
and  TUlpieces,  engraved  on  Wood  from  Original  Designs  by  Jons  Lkeohtoi, 
F.SJL   4to.42«. 

CATS'  and  FABLIE'S  MOBAL  EXBLEMS ;  with  Aphorisma,  Adageis 
and  ProverlM  of  all  Nations:  comprising  121  DIustrations  on  Wood  by  J. 
LEiGHTOir,  PJ3.A.  with  an  appropriate  Text  Iqr  B.  Pigot.    Imperial  Sro. 

SEAKSPEABE'S  SENTIHENT8  and  SIMILES,  printed  in  Black  and 
Gold,  and  Illuminated  in  the  Missal  Style  by  Henbt  Noel  Huxpitrets. 
In  massive  covers,  containing  the  Medallion  and  Qypher  of  Shakspcare. 
Square  post  8vo.  21«. 

The  HISTOBY  of  OTTK   LOBD,  as  exemplified   in   Works  of  Art. 

Being  the  fourth  and  concluding  series  of  '  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.'  By 
Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady  Eastlake.  Second  Edition,  vrith  13  Etchings 
and  281  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  42«. 

In  the  same  Series,  by  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs.  Fourth  Edition,  with  19 
Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  31«.  6d, 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchmgs 
and  88  Woodcuts.   1vol.  21«. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  Third  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts.   1  vol.  2l8. 


Arts^  Manufactures^  ^x, 

DBAWING  from  NATTIBE ;  a  Series  of  ProgressiTe  Instructions  in 
Sketching,  from  Elementary  Studies  to  Finished  Views,  with  Examples 
from  Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees.  Bjr  Geoege  Babnabd,  Professor  of 
Drawing  at  Kugby  School.  With  18  Lithographic  Plates,  and  108  Wood 
Engravings.    Imp.  8vo.  2.5«. 

ENCYGLOFJEDIA  of  ABGHITEGTTIBE,  Historical  Theoretical  and 
Practical.   By  Joseph  Gwilt.   With  more  than  1,000  Woodcuts.   8vo.42«. 

TTISGAK  SGULPTOBS,  their  Lives,  Works,  and  Times.  With  45 
Etchings  and  28  Woodcuts  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  By 
Chables  C.  Peekins.   2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  63«. 

The  OBAMMAB  of  HEBALDBY :  containing  a  Description  of  all  the 
Principal  Charges  used  in  Armonr,  the  Signification  of  Heraldic  Terms,  and 
the  Rules  to  be  observed  in  Blazouing  and  Marshalling.  By  Jonx  £. 
CusBANS.    Fcp.  with  196  Woodcuts,  4s.  63. 

The  ENGINEEB'S  HANDBOOK;  explaining  the  Principles  which 
should  guide  the  young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of  Machinery.  Sy 
C.  S.  Lowndes.  Postftvo.  58, 
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The  ELEMENTS  of  KECHANISM.  By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Mechanics  at  the  Bu  M.  Acad.  Woolwich.  Second  Edition, 
with  217  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  6».  6d. 

TTBFS  DICTIONAEY  of  AETS,  HAKUFAGTTJEES,  and  MINES. 
Ee-written  and  enlarged  by  Eobebt  Htjnt,  P.B.S.  assisted  by  numerous 
gentlemen  eminent  in  Science  and  the  Arts.  With  2,000  Woodcuts.  S  vols. 
Svo.  £4. 

ENCYCLOPJEDLflL  of  CIVIL  ENGINEEEING,  Historical.  Theoretical, 
and  Practical.    By  E.  Ceebt,  C.E.    With  above  3,000  Woodcuts.   Svo.  42s. 

TBEATISE  on  MILLS  and  MILLWOEE.  By  W.  Faibbairn,  C.E. 
Second  Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  Svo.  32«. 

Useful  Information  for  Engineers.  By  the  same  Author.  First 
and  Second  Sebies,  with  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols,  crown  8vu. 
IQs,  6d.  each. 

The  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  to  Building  Purposes. 
By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  with  6  Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.  Svo.  18*. 

lEON  SHIP  BXTILBING,  its  History  and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a 
Series  of  Experimental  Researches  ou  the  Laws  of  Strain ;  the  Strengths, 
Forms,  and  other  conditions  of  the  Material ;  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Present 
and  Prospective  State  of  the  Navy,  including  the  Experimental  Results  on 
the  Resisting  Powers  of  Armour  Plates  and  Shot  at  High  Velocities.  By  the 
same  Author.    With  4  Plates  and  130  Woodcuts.    Svo.  IBs, 

The  PEAGTICAL  MECHANIC'S  JOTIENAL:  an  Illnstrated  Record 
of  Mechanical  and  Engineering  Science,  and  Epitome  of  Patent  Inventions. 
4to.  price  Is.  monthly. 

The  PEACTIGAL  BEATIGHTSMAN'S  BOOK  of  INBTTSTEIAL  BE- 
SIGN.  By  W.  JoHsrsoir,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  With  many  hundred  Illustrations. 
4to.  2S8, 6d, 

The  PATENTEE'S  MANUAL .  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent  for  the  use  of  Patentees  and  Inventors.  By  J.  and  J.  H. 
JoHNSOsr.    Post  Svo.  Is.  6d. 

The  ARTISAN  CLUB'S  TBEATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its 
various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways  and  Agri- 
culture. By  J.  BoTTSNE,  CJE,  Seventh  Edition ;  with  37  Plates  and  646 
Woodcuts.    4to.  4&8. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  in  its  yarions  Applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  199  Woodcuts.  Fen.  9s.  The  Inteoduction  of  '  Recent 
Improvements'  may  be  had  separately,  with  110  Woodcuts,  price  Zs.  6d, 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine.  By  the  same  Anthor,  forming  a 
Key  to  the  Catechismof  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  98. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  SCREW  PROPELLER,  SCREW  VESSELS,  and 

Screw  Engines,  as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War ;  illustrated  by- 
many  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  B^  the  same  Author.  New  and  enlai^ed 
Edition,  in  course  of  publication  in  24  Parts.    Royal  4to.  2s.  Qd.  each. 

The  THEORY  of  WAR  Illustrated  by  numerous  Examples  from 
History.  By  Lieut.-Col.  P.  L.  MacDoitgall.  Third  Edition,  wlth.^A'CVsKos.. 
Post  Svo.  10».6tf. 

c 
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The  AET  of  FEBFTIMEBY ;  the  Histoij  and  Theory  of  Odours,  and 

the  Methods  of  Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr.  Pibms,  V.0.8. 
Third  Edition,  with  53  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  10s,  6d. 

Chdmical,  Natural,  and  Physical  Kagio,  for  JaTeniies  dnring  tbe 
Holidays.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  witii  88  Woodcats. 
Pep.  08, 

TAXPA;  or  the  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm.  By  C.  W.  Hobktvs, 
Esq.    Sixth  Edition,  with  24  Woodcuts  by  G.  Csitikshafe.    18mo.  0f.  6d. 

LOTIBON'S   ENCYCLOPJEBIA  of  AGEICTILTirBE :   comprising  the 

Laying-out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture,  with  1,100 
Woodcuts.    Svo.  Sl8,  ed, 

London's  Eucylopsedia  of  Gardening:  comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  HorticiUture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  lauadiscape  Gar* 
dening.    With  1,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  31«.  6<Z. 

London's  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Archltectnre 

and  Furniture.    With  more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  4Ss. 

HISTORY  of  WINBSOB  GREAT   PARE   and  WINBSOR  FOREST. 

By  William  Mbkzies,  Resident  Deputy  Surveyor.  With  2  Maps  and  20 
Photographs.    Imp.  folio,  £S  88, 

BAYLBON'S  ART  of  YALTTING  RENTS  and  TILLAGES,  and  Claims 
of  Tenants  upon  Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmaa  tiad.  Lady-Day. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised  by  J.  C.  Moeton.   Svo.  10«.  6d. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  39  ARTICLES,  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 
By  E.  Haeold  Beowne,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.    Seventh  Edit.  Svo.  168. 

The  Pentateuch  and  the  Elohistic  Psalms,  in  Reply  to  Bishop  Colenso. 
By  the  same.    Second  Edition.    Svo.  2s, 

Examination   Questions   on   Bishop   Browne's  Exposition  of  the 

Articles.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Goele,  M.A.    Fcp.  3*.  6d, 

FIYE  LECTURES  on  the  CHARACTER  of  ST.  PAUL ;  being  the 
Hulsean  Lectures  for  1862.  By  the  Eev.  J.  S.  Howson,  I).D.  Second 
Edition.    Svo.  9s. 

The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  By  W.  J.  Contbeabb, 
M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  CoU.Cantab.  and  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.  late  Principal 
of  Liverpool  College. 

LiBEAET  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes 
on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.    2  vols.  4to.  4S«. 

Inteemediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 
2  vols,  square  crown  Svo.  Sis.  6d, 

People's  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  i6  Hlustrations  and 
Maps.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  128, 

The  YOYAGE  and  SHIPWRECK  of  ST.  PAUL ;  with  Dissertations 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  tlie 
Ancients.  By  James  Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  F.E.S.  Third  Edition,  with 
Frontispiece,  4  Charts,  and  11  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.  10».  Qd. 
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FASTI  SACBI,  or  a  Key  to  the  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament ; 
comprising  an  Historical  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  and  Chronological 
Tables  generally  from  B.C.  70  to  aj).  70 :  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on 
the  Chronolo^  of  the  New  Testament,  and  other  Aids  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  subject.   By  Thomas  Lewht,  M.A.  F.S.A.    Imperial  8vo.  42*. 

A  CBITICAL  and  GfiAMMATIGAL  COMMENTABY  on  ST.  FATIL'a 

Epistles.  By  0.  J.  Ellicott,  D  J>.  Lord  Sishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  8vo. 

Galatians,  Third  Edition,  8«.  6d, 
Ephesiani,  Third  Edition,  8«.  6d, 
Pastoral  Epistles,  Third  Edition,  lOs,  6d, 
Pliilippians^  Golossians,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  10^.  6d, 
I    ThMsalonians,  Second  Edition,  7s.  ed. 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  being  the 

Hulsean  Lectures  for  1859.  By  the  same  Author.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo. 
price  IQs.  6d, 

The  Destiny  of  the  Creature;  and  other  Sermons  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge.    By  the  same.    Fourth  Edition.    PostSvo.  6«. 

The  Broad  and  the  Narrow  Way;  Two  Sermons  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge.    By  the  same.   Crown  8vo.  28. 

Sey.  T.  H.  HOBNE'S   INTBOBUCTION  to   the  CBITICAL  STUDY 

and  Knowledge  of  the  Hol;^  Scriptures.  Eleventh  Edition,  corrected  and 
^rtended  under  careful  Editorial  revision.  With  4  Maps  and  22  Woodcuts 
and  Facsimiles.   4  vols.  8vo.  £3 13«.  6(2. 

Bey.  T.  H.  Home's  Compendious  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Bible,  being  an  Analysis  of  the  lai^r  work  by  the  same  Author.  Be-edited 
by  the  Bev.  John  Aybe,  M  J^.   With  Maps.  &c.   Post  8vo.   9«. 

The  TBEASUBY  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Books,  Persons,  Places.  Events,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  Holy  Scripture:  intended  to  establish  its  Authority  and  illustrate  its 
Contents.  Bv  Bev.  J.  Aybe,  M.A.  With  Maps.  16  Plates,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.    Pep.  Ids.  6d. 

The  CHEtEEK  TESTAMENT ;  with  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Exegetical. 
By  the  Bev.  W.  Websteb,  MA.  and  the  Bev.  W.  P.  WiLKiirsoir,  MA.  2 
vols.  8vo.  £2  49. 

Vol.  L  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  20«. 

Yoii.  IL  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  24s. 

^  EVEBY-DAY  SCBIPTUBE  DIPEICULTIES  explained  and  illustrated. 
By  J.  E.  Pbescott,  MJL  Vol.  L  Matthew  and  Mark ;  Vol.  II.  Luke  and 
John.   2  vols.  8vo.  9«.  each. 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  CBITICALLY  EXAMINED. 

By  the  Bight  Bev.  J.  W.  Colbnso,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal.  People's 
Edition,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  69.  or  in  6  Parts,  l«.  each. 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  CBITICALLY  EXAMINED. 
By  Prof.  A.  Kuenen,  of  Leyden.  Translated  from  the  Dutch,  and  edited 
with  Notes,  by  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal.    8vo.  8«.  Qd. 

The  CHUBCH  and  the  WOBLD:  Essays  on.  QjsA%\.\wi%  oil  ^'5^'^'s:^ 
By  Various  Writers.    Edited  by  the  "ELev .  Obs^  ^^ys^.^-^  ,^«..fe^.  %n^.^5s». 
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The  70BMATI0N  of  0HBI8TEKD0X.  Fart  L  Bj  T.  W.  Allies, 
8VO.120. 

CHBISTENDOITS  DIVISIONS :  a  Philosophical  Sketch  of  the  Divi- 
sions of  the  Christian .  Vamily  in  Esst  and  West.  By  Edmund  8.  Pfoulkes, 
formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  ColL  Oxford.    Post  8vo.  7&  6d, 

Christendom's  Divisions,  Part  XL  Greeks  and  Latins,  being  a  Hi>- 
tory  of  their  Dissensions  and  Overtures  for  Peace  down  to  the  Berormation. ' 
Bj  the  same  Author.  [Nearlv  read$. 

The  LITE  of  CHBIST :  an  Eclectic  Gospel,  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  arranged  on  a  New  Principle,  with  Analytical  Tables,  Ac.  ^ 
Charles  Db  la  Pryme,  M.A.  Triu.  ColL  Camb.   Bevised  Edition.  8va  6s. 

The  HIDDEN  WISDOM  of  CHBIST  and  the  SET  of  KNOWLEDGE; 

or.  History  of  the  Apocrypha.   By  Eritest  de  Bunseit.    2  vols.  8vo.  28*. 

ESSAYS  on  BELIGION  and  LITEBATITBE.  Edited  by  the  Most 
Bev.  Archbishop  MAiririNa.   8va  10«.  6d, 

The  TEMPOBAL  MISSION  of  the  HOLY  GHOST ;  or.  Reason  and 
Bevelation.  By  the  Most  Bev.  Archbishop  Mannikq.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  Bs.6d, 

ESSAYS  and  BEVIEWS.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Temple,  D.D.  the  Bev. 
B.  Williams,  B.D.  the  Bev.  B.  Powell,  M.A.  the  Bev.  H.  B.  Wilsok, 
B.D.  C.  W.  Gk>0DWiN,  M. A.  the  Bev.  M.  Pattisoit ,  B.D.  and  the  Bev.  B. 
Jowett,  M.A.  Twelfth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  Us, 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTOBY.  Murdock  and  Soaxes's 
Translation  and  Notes,  re-editcd  by  the  Bov.  W.  Stubbs,  ma,  g  vols. 
8vo.  45«. 

BISHOP  JEBEMY  TAYLOB'S  ENTIBE  WOBKS:  With  Life  by 
Bishop  Hebee.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden,  10  vols, 
price  £5  6s, 

PASSING  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION,  By  the  Author  of  'Amy 
Herbert.*    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy  Week,  for  Young  Persons.  Bj  the  same 
Author.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  2«. 

Night  Lessons  from  Scripture.  By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition. 
82mo.  '6s. 

Self-Examination  before  Confirmation.  By  the  same  Author.  d2mo. 
price  Is.  Gd. 

Beadings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to  Confirmation,  from  Writers 
ofthe  Early  and  English  Church.    By  the  same.   Fcp.  4s. 

Beadings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  compiled  from  the  Writings  of 
Bishop  Jeeemt  Tatlok.    By  the  same.    Fcp.  58. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion ;  the  Devotions  chiefly  from 
the  works  of  Jeeemt  Taylob.   By  the  same.   32mo.  3«. 

MOBNINO  CLOUDS.     Second  Edition.    Fcp.  5s. 

PBINCIPLES  of  EDXTCATION  Drawn  from  Nature  and  Bevelation 
and  applied  to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes.    By  the  same. 
2  vols.  fcp.  12s.  6rf. 
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The  WIFE'S  MANT7AI;  or.  Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several 
Occasions  of  a  Matron's  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Calveet,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
price  10«.  6d. 

BFIBITTrAL  SONGS  for  the  SUNDAYS  and  HOLIDAYS  through- 
out the  Year.  By  J.  S.  B.  Monsbll,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egham.  Fourth  Edition. 
Fcp.  4a,  6d, 

The  Beatitudes :  Abasement  before  God  ;  Sorrow  for  Sin  ;  Meekness 
of  Spirit ;  Desire  for  Holiness ;  Gentleness ;  Purity  of  Heart ;  the  Peace- 
makers ;  Sufferings  for  Christ.    By  the  same.    Third  Edition,  fcp.  Bs.  6d. 

LYRA  DOHESTICA;  Christian  Songs  for  Domestic  Edification. 
Translated  from  the  Psaltery  and  Harp  of  C.  J.  P.  Spitta,  and  from  othnr 
sources,  by  Richabd  Massie.  Fibst  and  Second  Sebies,  fcp.  4«.  Qd.  eacli. 

LYRA  SACRA;  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem,  Odes  and  Fragments 
of  Sacred  Poetry.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile,  M.A.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved.    Fcp.  6*. 

LYRA  OERHANIGA,  translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C.  Wink- 
woBTH.  FiBST  Sebies,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals; 
Second  Sebies,  the  Christian  Life.   Fcp.  5».  each  Sebies. 

Eymns  from  Lyra  Germanica,  ISmo.  1«. 

LYRA  EUCHARISTICA;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Holy  Communion, 
Ancient  and  Modern :  with  other  Poems.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Obey  Ship- 
ley, Mj^.    Second  Edition.    Fcp.  7«.  6d. 

Lyra  Hessianica ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  Ancient 
and  Modern;  with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Editor.  Second  Edition, 
altered  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  7».  6d. 

Lyra  Mystica ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  Sacred  Subjects,  Ancient  and 
Modern.    By  the  same  Editor.    Fcp.  Is.  Qd, 

rhe  CHORALE  BOOK  for  ENGLAND;  a  complete  Hymn-Book  in 
accordance  with  the  Services  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of  Eneland:  the 
Hymns  translated  by  Miss  C.  Winkwobth  ;  the  tunes  arranged  by  Prof. 
W.  S.  Bennett  and  Otto  G  oldschmidt.   Fcp.  4to.  12«.  Qd, 

Congregational  Edition.    Fcp.  2s. 

rhe  CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE  of  the  ATONEMENT:  an  Historical 
Inquiry  into  its  Development  in  the  Church;  with  an  Introduction  on  the 
Principle  of  Theological  Developments.  By  H.  N.  Oxenham,  M.A.  for- 
merly Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    8vo.  8<.  6(2. 

FROM  SUNDAY  TO  SUNDAY :  an  attempt  to  consider  familiarly  the 
Weekday  Life  and  Labours  of  a  Country  Clergyman.  By  R.  Gee,  M.A 
Vicar  of  Abbott's  Laugley  and  Rural  Dean.    Fcp.  5«. 

Our  Sermons  ;  An  Attempt  to  consider  familiarly,  but  reverently,  the 
Preacher's  Work  in  the  present  day.    By  the  same  Author.      \I^  October. 

FIRST  SUNDAYS  at  CHURCH;  or.  Familiar  Conversations  on  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Services  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  J.  E.  Riddle. 
M.A.    Fcp.  2».6d. 

The  JUDGMENT  of  CONSCIENCE,  and  other  Sermons.  By  Richard 
Whately,  D  J),  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    Crown  8vo.  4fi.  Cd. 

PALETS  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  with  Annotatlotva,    ^1  '^^ssslwk^ 
Whately,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  ^\o.*;8. 
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Travels,  Voyages,  Sfc. 

OITTLIirE  SKETCHES  of  the  HIGH  ALPS  of  BAVPHIHE.    Bj  T. 

G.  BoNiTBT,  MA.  F.6^.  MA.C.   Pellow  of  St.  John's  Ck)ll.  Camb.  With  IS 
Plates  aud  a  Coloured  Map.    Post  4to.  16«. 

ICE-CAVES  of  FRAHCE  and  SWirZESLAKD ;  a  NarratiYe  of  Sub- 
terranean Exploration.  By  the  Brev.  G.  F.  Bbowitb,  MA.  FeUov  and 
Assistant-Tutor  (^  St.  Catherine's  ColL  Cambridge,  MJLC.  With  U  Illus- 
trations on  Wood.    Square  crown  Svo.  129. 6c/. 

VILLAGE  LIFE  in  SWITZEBLAirD.  'Bj  Sophia  D.  Dblmabd. 
Post  8vo.  9«.  Qd, 

HOW  WE  SPENT  the  ST7MHEB ;  or,  a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzer- 
land and  Tyi*ol  with  some  Members  of  the  Axfine  Club.  From  the  Sketcb- 
Book  of  one  of  the  Party.  Third  Edition,  re*  drawn.  In  oblong  4to.'with 
about  300  Illustrations,  15«. 

BEATEN  TBAGKS;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the 
Authoress  of  *  A  Voyage  en  Zigzag.'  With  42  Plates,  containing  about  200 
Sketches  from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot.    8vo.  16«. 

MAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  HONT  BLANC,  from  an  actual  Surrey  in 
186S— 1864.  By  A.  Adams-Beillt,  F.E.G.S.  M.A.C.  Published  under  the 
Authority  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  Chromolithography  on  extra  stout 
drawing-paper  28in.  x  17in.  price  I0«.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  foldiog 
case,  12«.  6(2. 

TRANSYLVANIA,  its  PRODUCTS  and  its  PEOPLE.  By  Chables 
Bon EE. .  With  5  Maps  and  43  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  in  ChromoUtho- 
graphy.    8vo.  2,1s, 

EXPLORATIONS  in  SOUTH  WEST  AFRICA,  from  Walvisch  Bay  to 
Lake  Ngami  and  the  Victoria  Falls.  By  Thomas  Baines,  F.R.G.S.  8vo. 
with  Map  and  Illustrations,  21s. 

VANCOTTVER  ISLAND  and  BRITISH  COLUMBIA;   their  History, 

Resources,  and  Prospects.  By  Mattiiew  Magpie,  F.R.G.S.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.    8vo.  18*. 

HISTORY   of   DISCOVERY   in   onr  AUSTRALASIAN    COLONIES, 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  Wiluam  Howitt.  With  3  Maps  of  the  Recent  Explora- 
tions ft-om  Official  Sources.    2  vols.  8vo.  20*. 

The  CAPITAL  of  the  TYCOON ;  a  Narrative  of  a  Three  Years'  Resi- 
dence in  Japan.  By  Sir  Rtjtheefoed  Axcock,  K.C3.  2  vols.  8vo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  42s. 

LAST  WINTER  in  ROME.  By  C.  R.  Weld.  With  Portrait  and 
Engravings  on  Wood.    Post  8vo.  14s. 

Florence,  the  New  Capital  of  Italy.  By  the  same  Author.  Post 
8vo.  [In  October. 

AUTUMN    RAMBLES   in    NORTH    AFRICA.       By  John    Ormsbt, 

of  the  Middle  Temple.    With  16  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  8s.  Qd. 

The  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS.  Excursions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  Friuli  in  1861,  1862,  aud  1863.  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C. 
CjETUECniLL,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown 
Svo,  21s. 
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A  STTHMES  T0T7B  in  the  0BISONS  and  ITALIAN  VALLEYS  of 

the  Bemina.    By  Mrs.  Hekbt  FeeshtieIiD.   "With  2  Coloured  Maps  and 
4  Views.    Post  8vo.  10».6dL 

Alpine  Byeways ;  or.  Light  Leaves  gathered  in  1859  and  1860.  By 
the  same  Au&oress.   Post  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  10».  6d. 

A  LADY'S  TOTTB  BOUND  MONTE  BOSA;  inclading  Visits  to  the 
Italian  Valleys.    With  Map  and  Illustrations.   Post  Svo.  149. 

GDiDE  to  the  FYBENEES,  for  the  use  of  Mountaineers.  By 
Ohasles  Pacee.   With  Maps,  &c.  and  Appendix.   Pep.  Qs. 

The  ALPINE  GUIDE.  By  John  Ball,  M.R.I.A.  late  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club.    Post  Svo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 

Onide  to  the  Eastern  Alps,  nearly  ready. 

Guide  to  the  Western  Alps,  including  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Hosa, 
iiSermatt,  &c.    7s.  6d, 

Gnide  to  the  Oherland  and  all  Switzerland,  excepting  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Monte  Bosa  and  the  Great  St.  Bema^ ;  with  Lombardy  and  the 
adjoining  portion  of  Tyrol.    7».  6d, 

A  GUIDE  to  SPAIN.  By  H.  O'Shea.  Post  Svo.  with  Travelling 
Map,  168. 

CHBISTOPHEB  COLUMBUS;  his  Life,  Voyages,  and  Discoveries. 
Bevised  Edition,  with  4  Woodcuts.    ISmo.  28. 6d. 

CAPTAIN  JAMES  COOK ;  his  Life,  Voyages,  and  Discoveries.  Bevised 
Edition,  with  numerous  Woodcuts.    ISmo.  28. 6d. 

HUXBOLDT'S  TBAVELS  and  DISGOVEBIES  in  SOUTH  AHEBIGA. 

Third  Edition,  with  numerous  Woodcuts.    ISmo.  28. 6d. 

MUNOO  PABK'S  LITE  and  TBAVELS  in  ATBICA,  with  an  Account 
.  of  his  Death  and  the  Substance  of  Later  Discoveries.    Sixth  Edition,  with 
Woodcuts.    ISmo.  28. 6d. 

KABBATIVES  of  SHIPWBEGKS  of  the  BOYAL  NAVY  between  1793 
and  1857,  compiled  from  OflBcial  Documents  in  the  Admiralty  by  W.  O.  S. 
GiLLT ;  with  a  Pre&ce  by  W.  S.  Gillt,  D.D.    Third  Edition,  fcp.  68. 

A  WEEK  at  the  LAND'S  END.  By  J.  T.  Blight  ;  assisted  by  E. 
H.  Bonn,  B.  Q.  Couch,  and  J.  Baxfb.  With  Map  and  96  Woodcuts.  Pep. 
price  6«.  6d. 

VISITS  to  BEHABEABLE  PLACES :  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Scenes  Illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry, 
Bjr  Willlaj£  Howitt.  2  vols,  square  crown  Svo.  with  Wood  Engravings, 
price  268. 

The  BUBAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  same  Author.  With 
Woodcuts  by  Bewick  and  Williams.    Medium  Svo.  128,  Qd. 


Works  of  Fiction. 


ATHEB8T0NE  PBIOBY.    By  L.  N.  Comtn.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  21«, 
Ellice :  a  Tale.    By  the  same  Author.    PoSl  %^o.  ^8.  ^d. 
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8T0BIE8  and  TALES  hj  the  Author  of  '  Amy   Herbert,'  unifonu 
Edition,  eacli  Talo  or  Story  complete  in  a  single  Volume. 


Amy  Hebbeet,  2s.Qd, 
Gebteude,  2*.6d. 
Eael's  Daughteb,  28.  Qd. 
Expebience  of  Life,  28. 6d. 
Cleve  Hall,  S8.  6d. 


IroRS,  38.  6d. 

Kathabine  Ashton,  Z8.  6d. 
Maboabet  Pebciyal,  59. 
Laneton  Pabsonaqe,  48.  6d, 

UB8ULA.49.6c2. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  World.   By  the  Author  of  *  Amy  Herbert.'  Fcp.  7«.  6rf. 

THE  SIX  SISTEBS  of  the  VAIiLETS :  an  Historical  Komance.  B; 
'W.  Bba3ILEY-Moore.  M.A.  Incumbent  of  Gerrard's  Cross,  Bucks.  Third 
Edition,  witli  14  Illustrations.    Crown  8yo.  59. 

The  GLADIATORS :  A  Tale  of  Rome  and  Judaja.  By  G.  J.  Whttb 
Melville.    Crown  8vo.  5*. 

Digby  Grand,  an  Autobiography.    By  the  same  Author.     1  vol.  5s. 
Kate  Coventry,  an  Autobiography.    By  the  same.     1  vol.  Ss, 
General  Bounce,  or  the  Lady  and  the  Locusts.    By  the  same.    1  yoI.  59. 
Holmby  House,  a  Tale  of  Old  Northamptonshire.     1  vol.  5s. 
Good  for  Nothing,  or  All  Down  Hill.    By  the  same.     1  vol.  6*. 
The  Queen's  Maries,  a  Romance  of  Holyrood.     1  vol.  68, 

The  Interpreter,  a  Tale  of  the  War.    By  the  same.     1  vol.  Ss. 

TALES  from  GREEK  MYTHOLOGY.  By  Geobge  W.  Cox,  M.A. 
late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.    Second  Edition.   Square  16mo.  39. 6d, 

Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes.  By  the  same  Author.  Second 
Edition.    Fcp.  59. 

Tales  of  Thebes  and  Argos.    By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.  49.6c?. 

BECKER'S  GALLUS ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus : 
with  Notes  and  Excursuses  illustrative  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  th^ 
Ancient  Romans.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  79.  6d. 

BECKER'S  CHARICLES;  a  Tale  illustrative  of  Private  Life  among  the 
Ancient  Greeks :  with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  79. 6d. 

ICELANDIC  LEGENDS.  Collected  by  Jon  Abnason.  Selected  and 
Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  G.  E.  J.  Powell  and  E.  MAOXussoy. 
Second  Series,  with  Notes  and  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Origiu  and 
Genius  of  the  Icelandic  Eolk-Lorc,  and  3  Illustrations  on  Wood.    Cr.  Svo.  21s. 

The  WARDEN:  a  Novel.  By  Anthony Trollope.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  (id. 

Barchester  Towers  :  a  Sequel  to  *  The  Warden.*  By  the  same 
Author.    Crown  Svo.  3*.  6c/. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


GOETHE'S  SECOND  FAUST.  Translated  by  John  Anster,  LL.D. 
M.R.I.A.  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Post 
8yo.  15s. 
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TASSO'S  JEBT78ALEH  DELIVEBED.  Translated  into  English  Verse 
by  Sir  J.  Kingston  James,  Kt.  M.A,   2  vols.  fcp.  with  Facsimile,  149. 

POETICAL  WOBKS  of  JOHN  EDMUND  BEADE ;  with  final  Revision 
and  Additions.    3  vols.  fcp.  IBs.  or  each  vol.  separately,  68. 

HOOBE'S  POETICAL  WOBKS,  Cheapest  Editions  complete  in  I  vol. 
including  the  Autobiographical  Prefaces  and  Author's  last  Notes,  which  are 
still  coptyright.  Crowu  8vo.  ruby  type,  with  Portrait,  68.  or  People's 
Edition,  in  larger  type,  128, 6d, 

Moore's  Poetical  Works,  as  above.  Library  Edition,  medium  Svo. 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  149.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  '68. 6d.  each. 

MOOBFS  IBISH  MELODIES,  32mo.  Portrait,  Is.  1 6mo. Vignette,  2s.6d. 

Maclise's  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  with  161  Steel  Plates 
from  Original  Drawings.    Super-royal  Svo.  31».  6d, 

Maclise's  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  with  all  the  Original 
Designs  (as  above)  reduced  by  a  New  Process.    Imp.  16mo.  l(w.  6d. 

MOOBFS  LALLA  BOOKH.    32mo.  Plate,  U.  I6mo.  Vignette,  28.  ed. 

TenniePs  Edition  of  Moore's  Lalla  Bookh,  with  68  Wood  Engravings 
from  original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations.    Pep.  4to.  21«. 

SOTITHEY'S  POETICAL  WOBKS,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections 
and  copyright  Additions.  Library  Edition,  in  1  vol.  medium  Svo.  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette,  149.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  Ss.  6d.  each. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  BOME ;  with  Ivn/  and  the  Armada.  By  the 
Bight  Hon.  Loed  Macaulay.    16mo.  4«.  6d, 

Lord  Macaulay' s  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne.    With  90  Illustrations  on 

Wood,  Original  and  from  the  Antique,  trom  Drawings  by  G.  Schaep.    Fcp. 

4to.21«. 
Lord  Macaulay's  Lays    of   Ancient  Borne,   with  all  the  Original 

Designs  (as  above)  reduced  by  a  New  Process.    Imp.  16mo.  price  10s.  6d. 

cloth,  gilt  edges ;  or  21».  bound  in  morocco  by  Rivi6re. 

POEMS.    By  Jean  Ingblow.    Eleventh  Edition.    Ecp.  Svo.  5s. 

Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow.  A  New  Edition,  with  nearly  100  Illustra- 
tions by  Eminent  Artists,  engraved  on  Wood  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 
Pep.  4to.  21». 

POETICAL  WOBKS  of  LETITIA  ELIZABETH  LANDON  (L.E.L.) 
2  vols.  16mo>  10«. 

PLAYTIME  with  the  POETS :  a  Selection  of  the  best  English  Poetry 
for  the  use  of  Children.   By  a  Lady.   Revised  Edition.    Grown  Svo.  5«. 

BOWDLEB'S  FAMILY  SHAKSPEABE,  cheaper  Genuine  Edition, 
complete  in  1  vol.  large  type,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations,  price  149.  or 
with  the  same  Illustbations,  in  6  pocket  vols.  Ss,  6d.  each. 

ABUNDINES  CAMI,  give  Musarum  Cantabrigiensiam  Lnsus  canori. 
Collet  atque  edidit  H.  Dbubt,  M.A.  Editio  Sexta,  curavit  H.  J.  HoDGSOir, 
M.A.    Crown  Svo.  7«.  6d. 

The  ILIAD  of  HOMEB  TBANSLATED  into  BJ.ANK  VEBSE.     By 

ICHABOD  Chables  Wbioht,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Magd.  Coll.  Oxon.    2  vols, 
crown  Svo.  21». 

The  ILIAD  of  HOMEB  in  ENGLISH  HEXAMETEB  VEBSE.    By 

J.  Henry  Daet,  M.A.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford-.  A>i\fesst  ^\'^^Tw6.^t:>^r^^'^ 
St.  Helena,  Ncwdigate,  1838.'    Square  ctowu  %no.  ^\%. 
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DANTE'S  BIYINE  COMEBY,  translated  in  English  Terza  Kima  by 
JoHir  Dayman,  M.A.  [With  the  Italian  Text,  after  Brunetti,  interpaged.] 
8vo.  21s. 


Rural  Sports,  Sfc. 

ENCTGL0P2J)IA  of  BUBAL  8P0BTS;  a  complete  Account,  His- 
torical, Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  B>acing, 
&c.  By  D.  P.  Blaine.  With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Desigiis  l^ 
John  Leech).   8vo.  42«. 

NOTES  on  BIELE  SHOOTING.     Bj  Captain  Hbatok,  Adjutant  of 

the  Third  Manchester  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps.   Revised  Edition.  Fcp.  2*.  6& 

COL.  HAWKEB'S    INSTBT7GTI0NS  to  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN  in  aU 

that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.    Revised  by  the  Author's  Son.    Square 
crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  18s. 

The  RIFLE,  its  THEORY  and  PRACTICE.    By  Arthub  Wauler 

(79th  Highlanders),  Staff.    Hythe  and  Fleetwood  Schools  of  Musketry. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  with  125  Woodcuts,  5s. 

The  DEAD  SHOT,  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide ;  a  Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon. shooting,  &c  By  Mabksuan. 
Revised  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  6s. 

HINTS  on  SHOOTING,  FISHING,  &c.  both  on  Sea  and  Land  and  in 
the  Fresh  and  Saltwater  Lochs  of  Scotland ;  being  the  Experiences  of 
C.  Idle.    Second  Edition,,  revised.    Fcp.  6s. 

The  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  Alfred  Bokalds.  With 
coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect.  Sixth 
Edition ;  with  20  coloured  Plates.    8vo.  14s. 

HANDBOOK  of  ANGLING  :  Teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
fishing,  Salmon-fishing ;  with  the  Natural  Histoir  of  River  Fish,  and  the 
best  modes  of  Catching  them.    By  Ephemera.    Fcp.  Woodcuts,  5s. 

The  CRICKET  FIELD ;  or,  the  History  and  the  Science  of  the  Game 
of  Cricket.     By  James  Ptceoft,  B.A.     Fourth  Edition.    Fcp.  5s. 

The  Cricket  Tutor ;  a  Treatise  exclusively  Practical.  By  the  same. 
18mo.  is. 

Cricketana.    By  the  same  Author.    With  7  Portraits.    Fcp.  5s. 

The  HORSE-TRAINER'S  and  SPORTMAN'S  GUIDE :  with  Consider- 
ations on  the  Duties  of  Grooms,  on  Purchasing  Blood  Stock,  and  on  Veteri- 
nary Examination.   By  Digby  Collins.    Post  8vo.  6s. 

The  HORSE'S   FOOT,  and   HOW  to    KEEP   IT  SOUND.      By  W. 

Miles,  Esq.    Ninth  Edition,  with  Illustrations.    Imperial  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing.      By  the  same  Author.    Post 

8vo.  with  Dlustrations,  2s.  ^d. 

Stables  and  Stable-Fittings .  By  the  same.  Imp.  8 vo.  with  1 3  Plates,  1 5s. 

Remarks  on  Horses'  Teeth,  addressed  to  Purchasers.  By  the  same. 
Post  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

On  DRILL  and  MANCEUVRES  of  CAVALRY,  combined  with  Horse 
Artillery.  By  Major-Gen.  Michael  vW.  Smith,  C.B.  Commanding  the 
Poooah  Division  of  tbeBom\i?t7  Kivn^.  %^Q.\'Ls.^d. 
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BLAINE'S  VETESINASY  ABT ;  a  Treatise  on  tho  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, and  Curative  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  Neat  Cattle 
andf  Sheep.  SeventhjEdition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  SieeIi,  M.R.C.y.SJi. 
8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 

The  HOBSE:  with  a  Treatise  on  Draught.    By  William  Youatt. 

New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  lOs.  6d, 

Tke  Dog.    By  the  same  Author.    Svo.  with  nomeroos  Woodcuts,  6«. 

The  DOG  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Stonehenoe.  With  70 
Wood  Engravings.    Square  erown  Svo.  158, 

The  Greyhound.  By  the  same  Author.  Eevised  Edition,  with  24 
Portraits  of  Greyhounds.    Square  crown  Svo.  21«. 

The  OX ;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment:  with  an  Essay  on  Parturi- 
tion in  the  Cow.  By  J.  B,.  DoBSOur,  M.B.C.y.S.  Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations, 
price  78,  Qd. 


Commerce^  Navigation,  and  Mercantile  Affairs. 

FSAGTICAL    GUIDE  for  BBITISH    SHIFHASTEBS    to  TTKITED 

States  Ports.    By  Piebrepont  Edwabds,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Vice- 
Consul  at  New  York.    Post  Svo.  88. 6d, 

A  NADTIGAL  DICTIONABY,  defining  the  Technical  Language  re- 
lative to  the  Building  and  Equipment  of  SailingVessels  and  Steamers,  &c. 
By  Abthue  Young.  Second  Edition ;  with  rlates  and  150  Woodcuts. 
Svo.  188, 

A  DIGTIONABY,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Navigati(m.  By  J.  £.  M'CuLLOCH,  Esq.  Svo.  with 
Maps  and  Plams,  608, 

A  MANUAL  for  NAVAL  CADETS.  By  J.  M'Neil  Botd,  late  Cap- 
tain B..N.  Third  Edition;  with  240  Woodcuts  and  U  coloured  Plates. 
Post  Svo.  128. 6d. 

The  LAW  of  NATIONS  Considered  as  Independent  Political  Com- 
munities. By  Travehs  Twiss,  D.CL.  Begins  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  2  vols.  Svo.  30».  or  separately,  Pakt  I.  JPeace»  12*. 
Paet  II.  War,  18*. 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

MODEBN  GOOKEBY  for  FBIVATE  FAMILIES,  reduced  to  a  System 
of  Easy  Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully-tested  Beceipts.  Bv  Eliza  Acton. 
Newly  revised  and  enhurged;  with  S  Plates,  Figures,  and  150  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  7*.  Qd. 

The  HANDBOOK  of  DINING ;  or.  Corpulency  and  Leanness  scienti- 
fically considered.  By  Beillat-Savaein,  Author  of  'Physiologie  du  QoHV 
Translated  by  L.  F.  Simpson.  Bevised  Edition,  with  Additions.  Fcp.  3s,  Qd. 

On  FOOD  and  its  DIGESTION  ;  an  Introducl\OT^  \.«i  \3KftXR>JSR.^«  ^^i^, 
W.  Bkintojt,  M.D.  Physician  to  St.TVioma&'aUos&SXaSL,*^^.  •>«-«o.«*r^^ 
cuts.   Post  Svo.  12s, 
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WINE,  the  VINE,  and  the  CELLiUEt.    By  Thomas  G.  Shaw.    Se- 
cond Edition,  revised  aud  enlarged,  with  Frontbpiece  and  31  Illustrations - 
on  Wood.    8vo.  16*. 

SOW  TO  BBEW  GOOD  ^EEB.  a  complete  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Brewing  Ale,  Bitter  Ale,  Table  Ale,  Brown  Stout,  Porter,  and  Table  Beer. 
By  John  Pitt.    Revised  Edition.    Fop.  49. 6d. 

A  FBAGTIGAL  TREATISE  on  BREWDTG ;  with  Formulae  for  Public 
Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  W.  BulCK.  Svo.  10s.  6d, 

SHORT  WHIST.  By  Major  A.  Sixteenth  Edition,  revised,  with  an 
Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Modem  Scientific  Game  by  Pkop.  P.    Pep.  Ss,  6d, 

WHIST,  WHAT  TO  LEAD.    By  Cam.    Third  Edition.    3'2mo.  \s. 

HINTS  on  ETiaXTETTE  and  the  USAGES  of  SOCIETY  ;  with  a 
Glance  at  Bad  Habits.  Revised,  with  Additions,  by  a  Lai>y  of  Rank.  Fop. 
price  2s.  6d. 

TWO  HUNDRED  CHESS  PROBLEMS,  composed  by  F.  Healet, 
including  the  Problems  to  which  the  Prizes  were  awarded  by  the  Committees 
of  the  Era,  the  Manchester,  the  Birmingham,  and  the  Bristol  Chess  Problem 
Tournaments;  accompanied  by  the  Solutions.  Crown  Svo.  with  200 Dia- 
grams, 58. 

The  CABINET  LAWYER  ;  a  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
Civil  and  Criminal.  Twenty-second  Edition,  extended  by  the  Author; 
including  the  Acts  of  the  Session  1866.    Fcp.  [Ready. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  HEALTH ;  or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Physic  . 
logical  and  Sanitary  Conditions  conducive  to  Human  Longevity  and 
Happiness.  By  Southwood  Smith,  M.D.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  aud 
enlarged :  with  113  Woodcuts,  Svo.  15«. 

HIKTS  to  MOTHERS  on  the  MANAGEMENT  of  their  HEALTH 
during  the  Period  of  Pr^nancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  By  T.  Bull, 
M.D.    Fcp.  5«. 

The  Maternal  Management  of  Children  in  Health  and  Disease.    By 

the  same  Author.    Fcp.  6$. 

The  LAW  RELATING  to  BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES;  witli 
Practical  Observations  on  the  Act  and  all  the  Cases  decided  thereon ;  also  a 
Form  of  Rules  and  Forms  of  Mortgages.  By  W.  Tidd  Pkatt,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  35.  6rf. 

NOTES  on  HOSPITALS.  By  Florence  Nightingale.  Third  Edi- 
tion, enlarged ;  with  13  Plans.    Post  4to.  18«. 

€.  M.  WILLICH'S  POPULAR  TABLES  for  ascertaining  the  Value 
of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property,  Renewal  Fines,  &c.;  the 
Public  Funds ;  Annual  Average  Price  and  Interest  on  Consols  flrom  1731  to 
1861;  Chemical,  Geographical,  Astronomical,  Trigonometrical  Tables,  &c. 
Post  Svo.  10». 

THOMSON'S  TABLES  of  INTEREST,  at  Three,  Four,  Four  and  a 

Half,  and  Five  per  Cent,  from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand  and  from  1  to 
365  Days.    12mo.  Zs.  &d. 

MATTNDER'S    TREASURY    of   KNOWLEDGE    and    LIBRARY    of 

Reference:  comprising  an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Universal 
Gazetteer,  Classical  D\ct\ox\ax>j,  C\>TcywA!ci^  Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis 
of  the  Peerage,  useful  Ta\i\cs,  &.o..  ^^n\%«,OlY.^\Wwv.  ^^^.^.^s.^od.. 
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